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(AUGUST 1993 - APRIL 1994) 


This microfilming project includes two collections of scrapbooks housed 
in two separate repositories. The first set of scrapbooks (80 volumes) resides 
within the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Music Department of the Boston 
Public Library (BPL). Their call number is **M.125.5. The second set of 
scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives' Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 


Music Department Boston Symphony Orchestra Archives 
Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
P.O. Box 286 Boston, MA 02115 


Boston, MA 02117 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


SCRAPBOOKS 


1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 


1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown | 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. : 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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— Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF THE FIFTY-NINTH SEASON 


October 13, 1939 to May 4, 1940 


REAT orchestral playing can result only from a basis of illustrious in- 
Tt dividual musicianship, long and uninterrupted association under a 
single leader who can both inspire and build. ‘The particular approach of Serge 
Koussevitzky to his art looks further than great playing. It is not his nature 
to rest upon supremacy. In his sixteenth year at the head of the Orchestra, 
music remains to him before everything a quest. ‘There can be no point of 
satisfaction in precision or brilliance of execution, in the pursuit of tonal 
beauty, in the recapture of intensity or serenity. Music for him, and for those 
who listen, 1s an adventure. 
This rare quality 1s reflected in the way a Boston Symphony performance 
1S prized by those who hear it, wherever the Orchestra plays. Great crowds at 


Tanglewood in the Berkshires, winter audiences which overflow Carnegie Hall, 


New York, are instances. Boston has the added advantage of a full and rich rep- 


resentation of symphonic music—made possible by the longer series extend- 
Ing through the season in Symphony Hall. 

Soloists, and certain works to be heard in the Friday and Saturday series are 
here announced. Josef Hofmann, who has not appeared with the Orchestra 


for a number of seasons, will return. Pianists more recently heard will include 


Rudolf Serkin, Walter Gieseking, and Jan Smeterlin (in concertos of Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, and Szymanowsk1). Violinists will be Jascha Heifetz, and 
Joseph Szigelt. Emanuel Feuermann, the violoncellist, is to make his first ap- 
pearance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Nicolai Malko, the Russian 
conductor, and Tauno Hannikainen, of Finland, have been invited to lead 
the Orchestra each for a week in mid-season. 

The following works are announced at this time: Stravinsky’s ‘Oedipus 
Rex’’ (to be conducted by the composer); Debussy’s ‘Martyrdom of Saint 
Sebastian”; Mahler’s “Song of the Earth.” Serge Prokofteff will appear in a 
piano concerto of his own. Debussy’s Rhapsody for Saxophone will be per- 
formed by the Danish virtuoso, Sigurd M. Rascher. 

From the classical composers, Dr. Koussevitzky announces a larger represen- 
tation than usual of the music of Bach and Mozart. The conductor’s just recog- 
nition of important new trends 1s consistent with his special discernment in 
the choice and interpretation of American music. The last two pairs of concerts 
will be devoted to the music of Tchaikovsky, in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. In addition to his orchestral works, there 


will be a presentation of the Opera, ‘‘Pique-Dame,” in concert form. 
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From the bainting by Donald Greason 


The Boston Symphony Starts 
It Pe Season This Week 


(Vet By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS rT | 
We probably have in some part the Berkshire festival to 


thank for the fact that the Boston symphony orchestra starts its 
59th season in such excellent shape. Although we can personally 
testify that it is easy to get from Europe to America, the public 
might have taken alarm if half the orchestra had been scattered 
on the other side of the ocean. As it is, the high standard of 
our annual orchestral season is assured. 

The facts of the changes in the orchestra’s personnel are 
as follows. The greatest change comes in the double bass and 
cello sections where of the former the first desk, Mr. Kunze, has 
died. and Mr. Lemaire retired. Two new men have been engaged 
for these posts. In the same section Mr. Juht has managed the 
feat of returning home from Estonia, arriving last week in 
America. Among the cellos Mr. Chardon is with the French 
army, but Mr. Tortellier has been excused from military service 
and will return here. Karl Zelse, the Boston cellist, has been 
engaged to play in the orchestra. It is not positively known 
whether the viola player, Mr. Bernard, will be able to leave 
France or not. 

In the wind instruments there are fewer changes, and none 

all in the brass. Mr. Mimart, the justly celebrated hass 
clarinet of the orchestra, has retired: and Mr. Mazzeo will move 
irom the E flat clarinet position to take his place. Pasquale 
Cardillo of North Adams has been engaged to fill Mr. Mazzeo’s 
desk. Mr. Rateau, the second flute of last season, was not return- 
ing in any event; and Phillip Kaplan has been added to the 
flute section. 

From this it can readily be seen that the orchestra has 
suffered hardly at all from the war, with the important excep- 
tion of Mr, Chardon, who took such an active part in the musical 
season here. Most of the changes are the normal ones that 
occur through death and retirement in any season. Certain 
ridiculous stories have apparently been circulated in other parts 
of the country, and these in turn can lead to idle gossip. It is, 
consequently, well to learn the facts before the forma] opening 
of the season. 

AS & public, we have every reason to be jealous of the repu- 
tation and success of the Boston Symphony. As an institution, 
it 1s one of the chief cultural ornaments of the community. With- 
out it our musical life could hardly be said to exist at all. 
Of course, there is no question of that. But in such times as 
these we shall do well to guard its prestige with even greater 
energy and care. 
eA What effect the war will have on visiting artists and other 
aspects of the musical season is open to more doubt. This 
writer, having been in Europe himself through September, is 
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Dr. Koussevitzky Acclaimed 
as Symphony Season Opens 


Preeminence of Boston Orchestra Again 


Proved as 59th Year Gets Under Way 
Globs ,0et. fils /F3F 


The 59th season of the Boston ' 


Symphony Orchestra, and the 16th 
year of Dr. Serge Koussevitsky as 
its conductor, began at Symphony 
Hall vesterday afternoon. Here. in 
a sentence are contained the bare 
facts of what happened in the brick 
temple of music uptown, 

Yet, as always, the opening of a 
Symphony season is much more 
than that: it is a well-established 
ritual and a symbol that in the 
tonal art, at least, Boston continues 
to maintain her cultural tradition. 
The fact that the Boston Symphony 
is now to be heard, at Symphony 
Hall and elsewhere, nearly the 
year ‘round, too’ nothing from the 
distinction of the occasion. To be 
sure, the orchestra had last week 
siven two special programs -of 
American music. But that was 
something extra. The real “season” 
began yesterday. 

Dr. Serge Koussevitzky’s appear- 
ance upon the stage was a signal, 
as it has been for 15 years past, for 
Orchestra and audience to ise. 
Again there were the conductor’s 
bowing, his expansive smile, his 
familiar gesture of self-deprecation 
inviting the audience to sit, This 
pleasant ri‘ al over, he turned to 
the business of the afternoon, which 
happened to be three masterpieces 
—the “Istar” Variations by D’Indy, 
Debussy’s three symphonic sketches 
“The Sea,” and that striding giant 
among symphonies, the “Eroica” of 
Beethoven, 


Significance Of “Eroica” 


In the broadest sense, great art 
knows no limitations of .continents 
or race. It speaks to all men accord- 
ing to the degree of their compre- 
hension, Art has nothing to do with 
the web of causes that have started 
«nother war il: Europe and threaten 
to spread it further. Yet there must 
have been many in yesterday's audi- 
ence who felt a significance other 
than musical in the effect that the 
“Broica’ seemed to make. 

It was written in a troubled time, 
like our own, by a man of the strong- 
est democratic beliefs, a man who’ 
sanf-passionately of universal broth- 
erhoo*. in the choral finale of his 
Ninth* * Symphony; . Nothing has 
changed in Beethoven’s: music dur- 
ing the century and more since he 
died. His work still magnifies the 
best in the human mind and spirit. 
The “Eroica”’ is a living manifesta- 
tion of divinely-bestowed genius 
that sought to.express the ‘feelings 
of one human heart. 

All great music will remain unal- 
tered so long as it lives. What may 
possibly change is the attitude of 
those who hear it. We have an exam- 
ple of what occurred 20-odd years 
ago, when feelings far removed from 
art had their stifling effect upon 
the concert repertory. Let us all 
hope that will never happen again. 
No matter what the future may 
bring, may it permit us to enjoy mu- 
si: for its own sake, wherever the 
spot in the world it happened to be 
created. Art, to use Rolland’s phrase, 





is “above the battle.” 
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Examples of Re-“‘reative Genius 


Of the performance of D’Indy, De. 
bussy and Beethoven, no one can 
write what has not been written be- 
fore. Since truth cannot be reiter. 
ated too often. the Boston Symphony 
and Dr. Kouss2vitzky brought about 
three examples of re-creative genius. 
The glorious tone, the collective 
virtuosity of the players, the fas. 
tidious treatmeit of fine details, the 
conductor's imaginative and emo- 
tional way with everything he 
touches again proved the pre-emin- 
ence of Boston’s orchestra. Especial- 
ly welcome was D’Indy’s poetic and 
Cleanly written score, D’Indy has 
not appeared so often as he should 
on Symphon-;: programs. 

e Friday audience. as usual, in- 
cluded a large number Of social 
celebrities, For that reason there 
Was in the lobbies a £0od deal of 
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The first concert of the 59th sea- 
son by the Boston Symphony or- 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc. 


tor. was given yesterday afternoon 


in Symphony Hall. The program 
was as follows: Hera Ie ‘OCF /he/s9 


Symphonic Variations, “Istar, Op. 42 


“‘La Mer,’® Three Symphonic ketehar 
; Debussy 
wWiroen’ No.2 8 E flat major, Beethoven 
The disturbed conditions of the 
world had no effect on the tradi- 
tional opening of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s season yesterday. Every- 
thing was conventionally in order, 
the orchestra and Dr. Koussevitzky 
in splendid form. the capacity audi- 
ence eager to hear a Program of un- 
usual beauty. The concerts of 
American rusic last week had, of 


course, taken some of the pleasant 
thrill of the first concert away. At 
& guess, however, a Majority of the 
audience yesterday were in fact be- 


ginning the season. That the season 
began brilliantly would be futile to 
deny. 

D’Indy’s “Istar’” Variations seem 
to have been more in favor with Dr. 
Koussevitzky than any other of this 
composer’s work. “Istar” is a re-« 
markable and beautiful score. It has 
intellectual distinction that can be 
studied and admired at the same 
time that one’s emotiona] nature 
responds to its feeling. In some ways 
it is the least personal or, if you 
like, least French of d’Indy’s music. 
The Symphony on a Mountain Air, 
for example, is intensely national] 
music. | 

Now that Dr. Koussevitzky has 
once again so successfully projected 
this work at a Symphony concert, 
can he not be induced to revive more 
of d’Indy’s considerable and impres- 
Sive output? The time is past when 
the rise of Debussy, Ravel and other 
P'rench composers tx, Popularity rele- 
gated d’Indy to some extent to the 
academic shade. His music has not 
dated, so that there is no reason 
why it should not be played more 
frequently. After all there are many 
composers who appear much more 
regularly on programs and have less 
right to be there. 

A list of critica] Opinions, such as 
Mr. Burk compiled for 
notes on Debussy’s 
variably discouraging, if often rather 
amusing. Why any one bothers to 
read criticisms after Such an ex. 
perience is hard to understand. And 
the silly part of it is that, no matter 
what work you picked about which 
to form your list, the collection of 
Opinion would inevitably produce 
some gems of arrant nonsense, 

Take, for example, in the present 
grab-bag Pierre Lalo’s notion about 


La Mer’s being a marvelous repro- 
duction of nature and finding mild 
fault with it on that account. What 
did he expect it to be? Strict 
realism, with a wind machine and a 
barrel of sand to rol] about behind 
the scenes? Indeed, it is sometimes 
easy to think that the entire func- 
tion of criticism is merely to provide 
future critics and scholars with 
fantastic nuggets of nonsense! 


After thus inveighing against the 
are of criticism, we can hardly ven- 
ture so soon to practice it. » ag 
it to say that for many people “La 
Mer” is Debussy’s’ greatest or- 
chestral score and that in perform- 


‘ance yesterday its magical qualities 


were magnificently realized. It is Lag 
no means an easy score to set forth. 
As often as not its beauty is or 
how missed. Yesterday the orches ra 
under Dr. setae ath oe did not so 
ture its spirit. 
he nahioats ended triumphantly 
with Beethoven’s Third Symphony, 
with the marvels of which one can 
never tire. The performance was 
warmly emotional, not classical 7 
severe. On the other hand it did 
not fall into the trap of sounding 
over-emotional. The concert as a 
whole was eloquent proof of waar 
a season with the Boston Symphony 
ana Dr. Koussevitzky can be, and 
that is an experience we have come 
to feel—not without a reasonable 
degree of smugness—is incom- 
able. 

e The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Sigud Rascher, 
saxophonist, will be the soloist *n 
Debussy’s Rhapsody and Ibert’s Con- 
ee; tino. Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cel- 
lini’ Overture and Bruckner’s 7th 
Symphony will also be heard. 
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Champion Form 


Of Budge-Vines 


By Wendell Davis 


Staff Correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


FOREST HILLS, L. I., Sept. 18 
—Bobby Riggs of Chicago has 
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By Edv 

Staff Writer of Thec 

With the end of the season ont: 

l two weeks away, the Red Sox to 
day were confident that they ha: 
passed the crisis and would finis! 
|second in-the American Leagu 
irace. The Chicago White Sox, wh 
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Beethoven “Eroiéa.” 


STRAIGHT" 
STORIES 
/ 


AE FANNED 

MMMY FOXX 
fOWUPR TIMES 
UN A RECENT 
MMNGHT GAME 


been crowned men’s singles cham- 
pion; Alice Marble, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., has annexed her third wom- 
en’s title; but the aftermath talk 
here today concerns young Welby 
Van Horn of Los Angeles, the un- 
seeded runner-up of this year’s 
tournament, the 58th running, just 
completed. 

Van Horn came so close to 
reaching the heights experts have 
predicted him to attain that ob- 
servers here now believe one year 
will definitely place him in the 
same Classification as Don Budge 
and Ellsworth Vines, former U. S. 
greats, and now professionals. 

For Van. Horn, his reaching of 
the finals here was a vindication 
of his confidence. Some felt that 
he should have been teamed with 
his regular partner, Jackie 
Kramer, on this year’s doubles 
team in the Davis Cup matches 
with Australia. Kramer and Van 
Horn had been doubles partners 
for some years now, but the team 

vas broken up with Kramer being 
placed with the hard-hitting Joe 
Hunt. 

To close observers, this picking 
of Kramer and not Van Horn 
meant that the latter had more 
confidence than ability, for usually 
a Davis Cup team berth means 
standout supremacy. 

But Van Horn set about quickly 
to erase any doubts, either from 
other people’s minds or his own. 
Carefully throughout the tourna- 
ment, he felt out his opponents. 
Carefully he tested himself. Twice 
he was down two sets to love, only 
to come from behind. His last two 


set deficit ended in his glorious 
win af the veonr a daafant af Tahn 


| 


yet are a mathematical threat t 
the Boston berth in the standing 
kicked away what probably was 
their final chance during the past! 
week. While the locals were drop- 
ping three straight to Cleveland 
here, the White Sox were suffering 
a similar fate at Philadelphia be- 
fore the lowly A’s. When the rival! 
Hose split a doubleheader at Fen- 
way Park yesterday, the Hub ad- 
vantage remained at three games 

The schedule gives Joe Cronir 
a hand this week. Tomorrow the 
St. Louis Browns come to Fenway 
for the start ‘of a three-game series 
On Friday the Athletics arrive for 
another trio. Meanwhile, the White 
Sox will play a series with the 
Yankees and then return to the 
West for a set with St. Louis. Cro- 
nin figures that those games ir 


Hitchcock Four 
In Final Round 
On Long Island 


NEW YORK, Sept. 18 (#)-— 
Tommy § Hitchcock’s Greentre: 
polo team, revamped considerabl: 
since last year, is in the fina 
round of the National open pol 
tournament for the fifth straigh 
time. 

Hitchcock, the 10-goal star, anc 
Jock Whitney are the only one: 
left from the quartet that won the 
title in 1935 and 1936 and was run- 
ner-up to Old Westbury the nex! 
two seasons. But with young 
Peter Grace at No. 1 and Bot 
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Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
he fifty-ninth season, which opens at Symphony Hall on Oct. 13. 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


field of modern American music, he will o 
rnoon with the classic of classics 


After a brilliant excursion into the 


phony season next Friday afte pen the Boston Sym 


, the Beethoven “Eroica.”’ 





MAESTRO 


Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, sketched 
from life, at a Symphony con- 
cert, by Martha Burnham. 


American Festival 


Koussevitzky and Boston Symphony Present 
First ‘ Two Pre-Season Oo Programs 


1199p EDWARD DOWNES 
e first of two pre-season concerts in honor of the American 
composer were given last night in Symphony Hall by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky. 
The program consisted of Arthur Foote’s E major Suite for String 
Orchestra, excerpts from Deems Taylor’s “Through the Looking- 
Glass,” the Andante from Henry Hadley’s Third Symphony, John 
Alden Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers” and Howard Hanson’s “Romantic 
Symphony.” f 
It is not easy to describe the effect that the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra produces upon a listener after 16 months’ steady diet 
of European orchestras. It is as Perhaps the Boston Symphony 
if one had forgotten what aexerted the same effect on us 
symphony orchestra is. or rath-last night so that whatever it 
er, can be. For the brilliance, played would have ravished the 
warmth and precision of the ear. Possibly the Foote Suite is 
String choir. as it fell upon the old-fashioned and conventional. 
ears last night in the opening But last night it seemed tenderly 
measures in Foote’s Suite, romantic with a touching lyric 
seemed almost supernatural. flow of ideas in the first move- 

The suite itself seemed extreme- ment. The second movement was 
ly beautiful, though as the words effective and affecting, and the 
form themselves in the type- final fugue seemed rich in its 
writer, we are reminded of a musical content and solidly put 
pertinent remark of another together. 
American composer, the lat® « ’ tality 
Henry Gilbert who, when he was: pia deecclcn et tell os, serge 
offered a beautiful Steinway Carpenter’s ballet music, “Sky- 
grand piano to take the place of Scrapers,” is as new and vital as 
the dilapidated old upright he when it was first performed at 
used to compose on, refused on the Metropolitan Opera 13 years 


the ground that ifs he were to 4g0, or was it again the consum- 
play his music on such a wonder- Mate art of Dr. Koussevitzky and 


ful piano, he would think any- his men that made it seem so? 


thing and everything that oc- AN amazing ability to penetrate 
curred to him was beautiful. che American spirit of work and 





Of play aided the Cc ee 
his interpretati * amt Mt 
he likes to 


than 


We/able to fill. 


ght by two movements: 


Garden of Liv 
"Looking-Gias. : e Flowers 
fantastic whirrings 
Of these latter were 
only a virtuoso or 
project them. 


Modern Romanticism 


Howard Hanson’s “ 
Mlnchor Romantic 


pl 
of 
While Dr. 


main succe there are mo- 

€nd of the 1 
movement where the brasses ne. 
come redundant as climax is 
piled upon climax. The first 
movement is terser in its expres- 
sion and extremely exhilarating. : 
The second movement, “Andante 
con tenerezza,” has a nostalgic 
glow and sentiment that were 
in effective contrast. 


S- receive no ti 

‘. when is bein 

S table that a number of the luck 
people who received seats for ved 

- hight were not able to use them 
and did not take the trouble to 


Special, pre- 
Boston Sym- 


Was given last 
Y hali. 
cted, 


The 
Arthur Foote 
Suite in 


itten to cele- Peems Taylor 


Excer 
Looki 


andante, 
inor op. 

rpenter 
& ballet of American life 


rom the Symphony 


ymphony and 

Fement fo &® distinguished 

Cause, It is not as though haste 
had been made to moke up for lost 


time, for few conductors have be 
as industrious as Dr. Koulsbvitike 
tase tay Ns American music. 
S interesting, too, th 

has been so Spirited a vadieder oo 
the part of the public to these con- 
certs. In part this is due to the 
chance to hear first class orchestra] 
Playing free of charge. But mani- 


Dr. Hanson was present last festly people are not going out of 


night at the concert as guest of 


eir way to listen to music for 


honor and he appeared on the Wich they have only contempt. 


stage to bow his thanks for the 


The music chosen for the first 


audience’s enthusiasm for his tong) or eesented a fairly conven- 


can music 


symphony. tional and Oke d of er 


Arthur FOOCE’ Stites ¥ goo nones> As widely announced, these concerts 
music, unpretentious and ably put are given under the auspices of the 
together. It asked to and could American Society of Composers, 
be accepted on its own merits. Authors and Publishers and are open 
Henry Hadley’s “Angelus” might al- to the public without charge. 
most be described in the reverse of Ranging from Arthur Foote (18538- 
these terms, It was really too mawk- 1937) to William Schuman, who was 
ish for the program that in any/born in 1910, these programmes, 
case leaned too far in that direction. !chronologically, cover a wide section 
wr. Taylor’s Suite has charm andjof American music. Mr. Foote be- 
Skill to recommend it. Mr. Car-/gins the first of them with his Suite 
penter’s “Skyscrapers” may be ob-jin J) major for strings, and another 
vious, intentionally so; it is also an ;composer, who is no longer with us, 


effective evocation of various feel- 
ings common to this country. It was 
in one part of this work that Miss 
Maynor and Mr. Franklin capably 
sang with the orchestra. Mr. Car- 
penter was in the audience and came 
forward to acknowledge the ap- 
planse. 

Mr. Hanson’s Romantic Symphony 
—by which title he spiked the criti- 
cal guns—would be more effective 
restatements of the thematic ma- 
terial and long for a change. Within 
the emotional limits which he 
bravely confessed Mr. Hanson suc- 
ceeded in creating a very fair ro- 
mantic symphony. It may in the 
future turn out to be merely preju- 
dice that makes us regard it as a 
clever cOpy of a museum piece. 
Mr. Hanson also came forward at 
the end of the concert. Proof of 
the good will that has gone into 
these concerts was to be had in the 
excellent orchestral playing and Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s sympathetic inter-~ 
pretations. 


Symphony Will Do 


Americans’ Works 


Thi 
BY Verh 13 Gren 
HE centre of musical interest here 
just now is the American com- 
poser. Dr. Koussevitzky discoursed 
upon him last Wednesday, before 
certain members of the press, and on 
Wednesday evening and Friday af- 
ternoon of this week he and the 
Symphony Orchestra will present 
two programmes of American music. 


Henrv Hadley, follows with the 
“Angelus” from his Third Symphony, 
Still in chronological order, the rest 
of this first list offers Carpenter’s 
‘“Skvyscrappers;’ two movements 
from Deems Tavylor’s ‘Looking 
Glass”? Suite and the second, or “Ro- 
mantic’? Symphony of Howard Han- 
son. 

Friday afternoon’s programme is 
more modern. Its first item is a new 
“American Festival’ Overture’ by 
William Schuman; its second, two 
movements from Gershwin’s Piano 
Concerto in EF major. Then come 
two symphonies, the Third of Roy 


‘Harris and the Second otf Randall 


‘Thompson. 
+ - a 


* 

One matter which Dr. Koussevit- 
zky stressed, as he talked to the 
newspapermen at his Brookline home 
last Wednesday, was the American- 
ness of the American composer of 
today. As he put it, the younger gen- 
eration of native music-makers 1s 
producing music recognizably dis- 
tinct from the music of Europe as 
that of the Russian ‘‘Five”’ was trom 
the music of Germany, France and 
Italy. 

Sut is it? 

Who had, or have, more in com- 
mon: Borodin and Brahms, or Har- 
ris and Stravinsky? 

Nationalism is rampant in Europe 
today, but European music is more 
homogencous than it has been at any 
time since the dawn of the 19th cen- 
tury. Contrast the dissimilarity of 
Strauss, Rimsky-Korsakov and De- 
bussv with the general sameness that 
we find in the music of Honegger, 
Hindemith and. Stravinsky. Malipiero 
and Cassella are certainly less Italian 
than Puccini, not to mention Verdi. 
Prokofiett is less Russian than Mous- 
sorgsky. And one might pursue this 
inquirv much farther and come to 
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\ 
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no different conclusions. 

From the stick which has tarred 
European music-makers to a shade: 
so nearly uniform, composers on this 
side of the water have by no means 
escaped. The opinion may be ven- 
tured that Chadwick’s Symphonic 
Sketches, unjustly neglected here of 
late years, is a work more recog-| 
nizably American than anything pro- 
duced by Copland or Harris, how- 
€ver valiantly the latter may have 
Striven to keep his scores free from 
Kuropean influence. | 

ryt . 

lhere is probably something to! 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s contention that! 
American orchestration is acquiring 
characteristics peculiar to itself, but] 
It would take an expert to detect, 
differences so subtle. It is also true, 
as he suggests, that the younger’ 
Americans are approaching their art 
with becoming seriousness, while 
many of the younger Iuropeans are 
going in for witty and polished 
trivialities. But not all of them. 
One has only to read the reports of 
the festivals of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music to 
learn that there is plenty of serious, 
if not necessarily significant, work 
being done by the younger Furo-| 
peans. After all, Europe is a large 
continent, and it contains manv 
countries hesides France and Ger- 
many, neither of which, it js per-| 
tectly true, seems to he living up 
to its great traditions. And anyway, 
if we are to hear the music of fledg- 
lings, they May as well be from our 
Own nest. 


First of Two Free Concerts 


Pla sof Next “Oo 
BY heh Ty Bb Y SMITH 


Last evening the Symphony Orchestra 
Save the first of its two pre-season con- 
certs of American music, under the 
auspices of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 
The second follows tomorrow afternoon, 
Since tickets were to be had merely by 
applying for them it goes without say- 
ing that Symphony Hall was filled to 
capacity. 


Dr. Koussevitzky had planned these. 


two programmes chronologically. In 
other words, all.of the cOmposers who 
will be represented tomorrow afternoon 
were born later than Howard Hanson, 
the youngest of those who were feat- 
ured last evening. Mr. Hanson’s sec- 
ond, ‘‘Romantic,”’ Symphony made the 
latter half of this initial list, and the 
pieces which preceded it were, in order: 
Arthur Foote’s Suite in FE major for 
string orchestra; the ‘‘Dedication,”’ 
“The Garden of Live Flowers” and 
“‘Looking Glass Insects” from Deems 
Taylor’s suite ‘‘Through the Looking- 
Glass’; the movement entitled ““Ange- 
lus’ from Henry Hadley’s Third Sym- 
Phony, and John Alden Carpenter's 


‘‘Skyscra pers.” 


If memorable and distinctive state- 
ment is the touchstone of art, the 
palm, last evening, went to the excerpts 
from Mr. Taylor’s Suite, with the mu- 
sic of Arthur Foote running as close 
second. It was a pity that there was 
not time for the rest of this ‘Through 
the Looking-Glass’’? musie in which Mr. 
Taylor, with Lewis Carrol] to inspire 
him, has sounded a note the precise 
equivalent of which ig not to be en- 
countered elsewhere, 


American Composers, 


Heard at, Symphony Hall 
LMF eck nny 


normal opening of their 1939-1940 
season, Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
night gave the first two special 
concerts “‘in honor of the American 
composer.” It was a generous ges- 


ture, especially so since the con- 
certs were offered free to the inter- 
ested musical public. If among the 
nine composers represented one 
missed (and who did not?) some 
names indubitably worthy of in- 
clusion in the scheme, it could 
hardly have been otherwise, as be- 
comes apparent when one glances 
at the list of 123 compositions by 
46 American composers performed 
by this conductor and orchestra 
during the last 15 seasons. This 
record is all the more honorable 


in that it was achieved in face of | 


the frequent resistance of an au- 
dience of which an important part 
preferred the repetition of estab- 
lished “classics” and disliked the 
unfamiliar. 

ya 4 5 


Last night’s program did not, | 


for the most part, illustrate the 
most recent trends in American 
composition. Neither did it (to our 
relief) include any of those com- 
posers who imagined, during a 
dreary period of our home-grown 
music, that a truly American 
school of composition must be built 
upon aboriginal themes. What 
American music is—except music 
written as well as they know how 
by  Americans—is_ still (fortu- 
nately) unsure; one can be very 


Si 


sure, however, that it is not neces- 


sarily permeated with folk music— 
Indian, Negro, or Tin-Pan-Alley. 

The variety of moods and styles 
represented last night ranged 
widely. There were Arthur Foote’s 
quiet and slightly sentimental 
i grace, and the solid and tasteful 
scholarship that produced the 
splendid if ultimately Mendels- 
| sohnian fugue which ends his Suite | 
}in E major for strings, Opus 63. | 

There was, at the other end of the 
|scale of moods and perhaps of | 
| values, too, the essentially inartic- | 
iulate romantie gesturings—in a 

frenzy of trumpet fanfares—of 

Howard Hanson’s explicitly “Ro- 
| mantic” symphony—his second. 

eet ae ae 
Between were excerpts from 

| Deems Taylor’s brilliantly and im- 
/aginatively scored suite “Through 
‘the Looking-Glass,” witty music 
.and inventive tone-painting by an 
|unpretentiously intelligent critic 
'and musician. The late Henry Had- 

ley was represented, by the senti- 
mentally illustrative movement 
ientitled “Angelus” from his third 
/' symphony. 

The only link with the more dis- 
sonant moderns was furnished by 
John Alden Carpenter’s ballet 
‘music “Skyscrapers,” which uses 
;and apotheosizes the jazz idiom 

with a verve, a skill, and (most 

important) a motivation in the vis- 
ual ballet that excused abundantly 
| what in many other composers 
| has been affectation or merely a 


| desperate sterility. Mr. Carpenter 

and Mr. Hanson were both present 

| to share in the applause of a very 
| large and interesting a 
S. S. 





FREE CONCERTS 
BY SYMPHONY 


& 


Two Lists of American 


Music to Be en) 
BY OF 36 37 SMITH 


When Saint-Saens visited this country 
30-odd years ago, the reporters asked 


him what he thought of American 
music. ‘‘American music?” replied the 
eminent Frenchman, “I was not aware 
that there was any.” Of course there 
was plenty then, and the supply has 
been accumulating ever since. For 
example, on Wednesday evening and 
Friday afternoon of next week, the 
people of Boston may hear from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and at no 
expense to themselves, two programmes 
devoted to American compositions. 

Through the influence of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, the non- 
union Boston Symphony was. barred 
from participating in the music festival 
in Carnegie Hall in New York, de- 
Signed to celebrate the 25th anniver- 
sary of the founding of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. Into the place designed for 
the Boston Symphony will step the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, and the 
Boston orchestra will make its con- 
tribution to ASCAP’S birthday festivi- 
ties on its native heath. 

The programmes of the concerts have 
not yet been formulated in detail but, 
according to the announcement from 
Symphony Hall, they will be drawn 


from the works of these 11 composers: | 
Arthur Foote, Charles Ives, Henry | 
Hadley, John Alden Carpenter, Deemé | 
Taylor, Howard Hanson, George Gersh-. 
win, Louis Gruenberg, Randall Thomp- | 
6on, William Schuman and Roy Harris. | 


If the names of many American com- 
posers of standing are absent from 
this list, it must be remembered that 
two programmes can no longer cover 
the whole field. Besides, only those 
composers can be represented who 
were, or are, members of the society. 
While open to the public without 
charge, these concerts will, neverthe- 
less, be closed to those who have not 
acquired tickets in advance. Applica- 
tion for these should be addressed ‘to 
George E. Judd, manager, Symphony 
Hall, Boston. 

It is fitting that Dr. Kouseéevitzky 
should conduct concerts of this nature. 


No conductor of a major symphony 


orchestra in this country has done more 
toward recognizing and encouraging 
the younger @eneration of American 
music-makers. Nor has he been 
unmindful of those whose reputations 
were established before he came to these 
shores, 
SYMPHONY HALL 

American Composers Concert 


The first of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s pair of free “special con- 
certs in honor of the. American com- 
poser” drew a full house at Sym- 
phony Hall last night. Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, the orchestra and the 


two composers present—John Alden 
Carpenter and Howard .Hanson— 
received the plaudits of an audi- 
ence whose interest and enthusiasm 
were as spontaneous as they were 
hearty. A curious fact about this 
audience was the balance between 
youth and middle age. Evidently 
there are many over 50 for whom 
modern music has no terrors. That 
is a sign of America’s coming mu- 
sically of age. 

The programs of these two pre- 
season concerts are devoted en- 
tirely to work by American com- 
posers, a goodly number of whom 
are members of the American Soci- 
ety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. As Dr. Koussevitzky would 
doubtless be the first to agree, they 
could not possibly be representative 
of this country’s music as a whole, 
because American music is a large- 


| sized proposition today. But they 


do furygssh aptepesting crogs-gec- 
Cot aD 
- Last Tright’s es; ng he pieces 


by three living composers and two 
who are dead — excerpts from 
“Through the Looking Glass,” by | 
Deems Taylor; John Alden Carpen- | 
ter’s “Skyscrapers”; the “Romantic” | 
Symphony, by Howard Hanson: the 
late Arthur Foote’s E major Suite, 
Op. 63, and the “Angelus” move- 
ment from the Third Symphony by 
the late Henry Hadley. 

There may still be some who 
would rush to the nearest cocktail 
lounge at the mention of American 
music. That is not to their credit. 
What American music needs is 
more performances and plenty of 
free discussion. All of it may not 
be good, but time and repetition 
contrive a sifting process that leaves 
behind compositions of durable 
nature. | 


Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony have done their share 
in furthering the cause over the past 
15 seasons. A list in the program 
book gave 121 pieces by 46 com- 
posers, surely an impressive number. 

American music is no longer the 
artistic step-child it once was. If 
the strict definition means music of 
a flavor, style and technic that 
could have been written nowhere 
else in the world, then many workers 
would be left outside the fold. One 
hundred years from now the defini- 
tion may hold true. Today we are 
not yet sufficiently old and devel- 
oped for that. But American com- 
posers have gone far in assimilating 
from European inheritance the 
things they can use. An American 
school is slowly but surely emerg- 
ing. 

The proof? Mr. Foote’s Suite, as 
original and as nearly American a 
music as can be found, yet not of the 
modern jazzy type to be found in 
Mr. Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers.” The 
Symphony of Howard Hanson and 
the excerpts from Mr, Taylor’s fan- 
ciful suite owe their technica] de- 
rivation to European models. And 
yet there are passages—not to be 


fully described in few words—that 
show their creators to be Amer- 


.ican in temperament and mentality. 


The least American of all last night’s 
list is probably the Hadley move- 
ment, in fact it is almost purely 
European, 

American music has changed a 


good decal in 15 years and is con- 
stantly evolving. It was after the 


first performance of Antheil’s noisy | 
“Ballet Mechanique,” I think, that | 
a newspaper editorial smirked: | 


“Someday we shall write a sym- 
phony for flutes and pile drivers.” 
Those days, thank Heaven! are over. 
The year 1929 drew a heavy double- 
bar across American music just as it 
placed a period to an American eco- 
nomic phase. Nowadays the native 
composer has not the same faith in 
jazzy New York as the spring from 
Which all American life and art 
must bubble up. “Skyscrapers” and 
the Americana it represents now 
seem quite dated, a relic of a period 
dead and gone. 

The second concert will be given 
at 2:30 tomorrow. C. W. D. 


DR. HANSON TO 
BE HONOR GUEST 


Eastman Director at Sym- 
phony Hall Tonight 


DR. HOWARD HANSON 


Director of the Eastman School of 
Music, who is to be guest of honor 
tonight at Svmphony ball. 


Oot 4) 


Dr. Howa {anNson, “director of the 
Mastman School of Music, lKochester, 
N. Y., and president of the newly 
formed National Commiuttee for Music 
Appreciation, a non-profit musical edu- 
cation organization, will be guest of 
honor at Symphony Hall tonight when 
Sergei ICoussevitsky conducts the 
American composer-conductor’s “‘Ro-,. 
mantic’? Symphony. it is the same 
work that the Boston Symphony con-. 
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ductor introduced to American audi- 
ences in 1930. The occasion marks the 
25th anniversary of the American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. 

Dr. Hanson is best known for cham- 
pioning compositions by worthy Ameri- 
can composers. “Il am looking for 
Music that expresses some phase of 
American life, I don’t care what. 1 
firmly believe that every people must 
Write its own music, that America’s 
must come out of the life of America. 
It may come in the classical tradition 
or it may be based on the cowboy tunes 
of the West of the Negro spirituals of 
the South—but it must be American.” 

Dr. Hanson himself is one of Ameri- 
ca’s best known musical figures. He 
Was made director of the Bastman 
School in 1924, at the age of 28. His 
compositions have been played by sym- 
phony orchestras here and abroad: his 
opera, ““Merry Mount,’ was first pro- 
duced by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 


DR. HOWARD HANSON 
Champion of Amer 
whose “Romantic Symphony” 
Was played last night by the 

Boston Symphony, 


ican music 


Modern American Composers Honored 


With Boston Symphony Gala Program 
LA By EDWARD DOWNES MMA 


The second of two pre-season 


programs of American music “in 


honor of the American composer” was presented to a large and 
enthusiastic audience yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky. It included a symphony by Randall Thompson that 
has worn extremely weil, a piano concerto by George Gershwin 
that has worn not so well, an “American Festival Overture” com- 
posed especially for this occasion by William Howard Schuman 
and Roy Harris’ Third Symphony. 

Dr. Koussevitzky has a cunning hand in putting a program 


together and yesterday he must’ 
have succeeded in making 
American serious music pala- 


table, even to its most die-hard 
opponents. 

The popular success of the 
afternoon was Randall Thomp- 
son’s Second Symphony in E 
minor which came last on the 
program. There was actually 
cheering and stamping of feet 
when Mr. Thompson appeared to 
acknowledge applause and Kous- 
Ssevitzky beamed at the success 
of the American music which he 
has so discerningly and effect- 
ively sponsored since his arrival 
among us. 

Composeq 1930-31, Mr. Thomp- 
son’s symphony has been fre- 
quently repeated since its first 
performance seven years ago by 
the Rochester Philharmonic un- 
der Howard Hanson. The rea- 
son is not far to. seek, for it is 
skillfully constructed and frank: 
ly popular in its manner. Its 
themes are pregnant, the inven- 
tion is fertile and ideas seem to 
ficw easily. 

Many of the melodies have a 
jocmty American inflection 
without, however, the slightest 
suzeestion of cheapness. And 
“popular” here does not mean 
shallow, 


The first movement has a vig- 
orous rhythmic theme that 
adavts itself extremely well to 
the form and is at times distant- 
ly reminiscent of the technique 
used in the first movement of 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, 
The second movement is broad- 
ly iyric, strongly flavored with 
“blue” sentiment. The scherzo 
suits its title, for its close is a 
witty prank, and the last move- 
ment, more monumental in style 
than any of the three preced- 
ing, is a fitting close to the 
work. 

The center of curiosity on the 
program was the opening num- 
ber, for Mr. Schuman’s Over- 
ture was having its first per- 
formance anywhere. It is, as its 
title suggests, a festive compo- 
sition, and aside from a certain 
apparent diffuseness of form, an 
entertaining piece. Its first and 
principal theme is, according to 
the composer, the “call to play” 
of the New York streets, yelled 
on the syllables, ‘“Wee-Awk-Eee.” 

This makes an _ excellent 
theme for symphonic composi- 
tion, anq it is tossed about in 
virtuoso fashion by the young 
composer’s orchestra, in which 
the brasses play a mighty role. 
The middle section of the over- 
ture is a mcdern fugue first for 
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€nd brings a restatement and’ American Composers Concert 


re-emphasis of the principal’ 


theme of the overture, and the 


v'.xme ends most effectively. Al- 


m7st too effectively —for the 
score is not quite free of a cer- 
tin impression of straining for 
k'IVanes, This results in what 
af times seemed somewhat su- 
pevflucus fuss and noise, but it 


1S quite possible a second hear-. 


i-* woulq entirely alter this im- 
pr?ssion. 

George Gershwin’s Piano Con- 
Certo in F, ingratiating as it un- 
doubtedly is, appeared yesterday 
more interesting than signifi- 
cant. The solo part was played 
with fleetness and authority by 
Abram Chasins, who was a boy- 
hood friend of Gershwin. There 
are enchanting moments in the 
concerto that could have been 
written only’ by Gershwin. but 


) A vivid idea of the accomplish- 
i|ments of American composers has 


/been afforded by the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra’s two pre-season 
concerts devoted to native music. 

t the second concert yesterday 
afternoon—like that of Wednes- 
day evening—Symphony Hal] was 
crowded and the audience enjoyed 
What they heard. 

Dr. Serge Koussevitzky conducted 
the first Performance of William 
Schuman’s “American Festival] 
Overture (1939),” the Piano Con- 
certo in F by George Gershwin 
(Abram Chasins, sOloist), Roy Har- 
ris Third Symphony and the Second 
Symphony by Randall Thompson. 

Schuman wrote his Overture ex- 
\pressly for these concerts. Like his 


}Second Symphony, heard here last 
| Winter, the new work-shows mental 


independence and. technical apti- 
tude. Schuman knows his own 


they remain moments, and one|Mind and writes accordingly, ab- 


came away with the renewed 
impression that Gershwin’s 


greatest work was done in his 
glorious musical comedies. : 
Such programs as the two: 
that Dr. Koussevitzky’s . men 
have given us this week are, 
aside from their purely enter-| 
tainment value, an excellent 


sorbing from what might be called 
the main stream of creative art in 
this, country, just so much as he 
needs for his own purpose, With 
its constant bustle, interplay of in- 
struments, peppery tone colors and 
rhythms, the Overture is extremely 
clever, — 

The one essential quality that 
Schuman has not shown in his Sym- 


thing to bring the worth of our Phony or Overture js that of depth. 


own music to the attention of 


The Overture rushes along on a 


our Own audiences. They are [furnace of intellectual preoceupa- 
probably excellent also for eo jon, Its high spirits seem a bit 


morale of the struggling Amer- | 


strained. 


If Schuman can muster emoti 
ican composers. Dr. Kousse- /fe motional 


eling to match the other aspects 


vitzky, through his constant of his talent, his future should be 


preoccupation with American unusually promisin 


§. He does pos- 


music, is peculiarly fitted to ar- Sess enviable traits of technical in- 
range them.  orlgried yr a‘fresh point of view. 
Be. -, 2Ut no enduring music w ’ 
Would if be possible to make written that was not firet: of: ail, 
sich a pair of concerts the prel- lan expression of someth} ?, 
ude to each Boston Symphony It heart oe se com- 


‘ poser felt in. his 
Orchestra season? Certainly The one maste 


they would accrue greatly to the gram was Mr. 


heart. 


rpiece of the pro- 
Thompson's beauti- 


prestige of the orchestra and fully constructed E minor Sym- 
even cf our city itself phony. Here can be clearly dis- 


‘ire quite mistaken, no Europeon the baby was William Howard Schu- 


mic idioms of jazz have apparently 


‘ould have created the piece. 


man, who came along in 1910. 
The melodic, harmonic and rhyth- | 


HAS A GOOD FUGUE 


Defying strict chronology, Dr. Kousse- 


served as a leavening agent, His. 
Symphony is not precisely “jazzy,” 


but some of the best features of | vitzky placed Mr. Schuman at the be- 


jazz are part of its blood and bone. 
Oddly enough, the introductory ses 
has a ance his re ' 
theme of the last movement | | : ae iced 
; int 'Festival Overture. Not everyone 11ke¢ 
i rg Ay sugeeawon a se “ali gy hony of Mr. Schuman, which 
mezzo in “Cavalleria Rusticana. ‘the Symphony of M ee tae! dee 
Mr. Thompson’s art is an object|Dr. Kouscevitzky gave ws “asl sell 
ope. ood tacte and proportion, | but the new Overture Is likely Pied 
spac % hi ; self clearly with- | )ost of friends. It 1s brillia nt, rol # 
He expresses hims q |high-spirited, compact and contains 
out waste of effect or energy, an ‘kerjack fugue. Place for it should 
f crac kerjack 2 f 
he recognizes the blessed value Of | ve a cGmewhere in the concerts 0 
brevity. The variety of his rhythms |, . regular series. | i 
is extraordinary. , | Mr. Schuman was on hand Arey ee 
Mr. Harris’ Third Symphony afternoon to receive the plaudits ° a 
sounded even better than it had jorge audience, as were Roy Haesis O58 
last Winter. A new conclusion, pandall Thompson, who were 
building up a great climax, has been sented, respectively, by their Third ang 
substituted since the — rears Second Symphonies. 
re fine things : 
performance. There a e tl einiietia tela 
in this Symphony; most of it shows Gershwin’s Co 
a boldly individual hand. Yet one But for his tragically early death, 
is duty-bound to observe, according George Gershwin, too, might have been 
to his faith, occasional EOROSOREY : ‘se, either to hear or to play his Piano 
for there, e 
somewhat self-conscious desire fo | ve _ 
Concerto in’ IF major. To Abram 
grandeur. -once 


(. oa | 9 ) 7 j task of pére 

; : Chasins fell the congenial 
Reimarhy _& Sifted scng wry forming the solo part in his former 
George Gershwin was on alien soil friend's composition. He acquitted hime 


in creating a piano concerto, The .,); bravely. Less consistent in ot 
requirements of form dammed the ¢pan the “Rhapsody in Blue,’ the el 
typical Gershwin flow of melody. certo was, accordingly, a less bp 
The Concerto has nevertheless sur- ful effort jon Mr. Gershwin LE 
vived very well, and certainly straddling as it hig ot ngpabend ele- 
gained hy. the. crisply =< a o. ogee i saalkeity prone without saye 
WT PNnts C ‘ Y €& — 
dors ei of ae oe oe a ine aia cha was much applause yese 
Chasins. Pair be 2 piece itself and for 
terday, both for the } 

Conductor and orokestra were, as Mr. Chasins. ; 
usual, in peerless fotm from start to 1) pnira Symphony of Mr. Harris is 
man, Mr. Harris and Mr. Thompson satisfying one. The various sections 0 
all bowed from the stage. of W. D. its single movement do not see? ae 

* : ‘ well integrated. Too often music ° 
- : rf -hnie: -oblems. And, as was 

The second of the Symphony Te eT ee ee an ne 

Orchestra’s two free concerts “in Work was played here Laat Saneer the 

. melts ‘tant enbiec f the fugue ieans 
American composer jimportant subject O 

honor of the Ame [ int son hemvitemeusie te alan ane 


Stravinsky's ‘“‘Petrouchka.”’ 


ginning, bringing to its first perform- 
cently completed ‘‘American 


took place yesterday  aiternoon. 
Whereas before we heard the music 
of some of the elder men and of 


Thompson’s Symphony 
the post-romantics, yesterday we! Less ore 





an Mr Harris, that ig 


to 6ay, on this oceasion, Mr, Thompson 
better succeeds in achieving unity of 


style and in a mueh»longer symphony, 
In 1982, the year of ite first performiance, 
this Symphony, in a way, made: history, 
With all his colleagues trying to outdo 
each other in complexity, abstruseness 
and cacophony, Mr. Thompson produced 
a work that was straightforward, clear 


and melodious. 


There are suggestiore 


“New «World” ’ 


here of the 
of Dvorak, 


while some. of the melodic material de« 
rives from American folk music of the 
Stephen Foster and the ‘‘Chicken Reel” 
type. Fortunately, for the effect of the 
whole, the Scherzo and Finale are the 
strongest, most convincing of the four 


movements. Yesterday 


the broad, 


sonorous tunefulness of the end brought 


down the house. 


The audience which assembiea weane: 
day night in Symphony hall to hear fF 
Koussevitzky lead his orchestra in a concer 
of American music was quite as distinctiv. 
as the program. It apparently arrived fo 
the most part on foot, or parked the famil 
car around the corner, for the policemen 
who usually guide a stream of limousines 
and taxicabs to the door had little to do. 
Only a few persons braved evening dress 
although the orchestra, as usual, wore white 
tie and tails. But it was by no means a 
proletarian gathering, and Beacon Hill and 
Chestnut Hill were in evidence as well as 


the North end an oxbury, and the broad. 
A predominated. oF / 
It was a cross-section dt Fonte cal 


mostly people of smal] incomes, probably 
some with no incomes at all, and a few with 
very large ones, but all having in common a 
reverence for fine music. Here were men 
and women whose lives correspond very 
Closely with those of the composers whose 
works they heard played, men who, accord- 
ing to the program, were born in Salem, in 
Somerville, in New York, in Park Ridge, Ill. 
and Wahoo, Neb. Here were Americans, 
some descended from early New England 
settlers, others no doubt with their first 
citizenship papers, listening to music which 
in its stimulating variety of manner and 
mood, was just as typically America. Rarely 
does a concert hall in the United States 
produce such an atmosphere of kinship, 

The trustees could not have hit on a 
happier way to open the orchestra’s fifty- 
ninth season. Wednesday night’s and this 
afternoon’s free concerts are reaching a 
public which the regular concerts, for 
obvious reasons, cannot. Certainly if it is 
important to encourage American com- 
posers, it is equally wise to broaden and 
deepen the range of American affection for 
music. The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
never seemed closer to the community of 
which it is a _ precious part than on 
fednesday night. 


2ND AMERICAN CONCERT 
The second pre-season concert 
American music was given yesterday 


It is straightforwardly worked out 
of |2nd is both fresh and stimulating to 
hear. All this sounds as though we 
iwere writing to recommend a sum- 


afternoon in Symphony Hall by the mer resort, but it is one of the han- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting. Abram. 
Chasins, pianist, was the _ soloist. 


The program was as follows: 
William Schuman 
American Festival Overture (1939) 
George Gershwin......Piano Concerto in F 
Roy Harris Symphony No. 3 
Randall Thompson 
| Symphony No, 2 in E minor 


If the first of these concerts hon-— 
oring the American composer repre- 
sented that animal as romantic and 
sentimental, the second, with the 
exception of Gershwin, showed the 
neo-classical side. That this side 
has many facets was proved by the 
wide difference between the sturdy 
academicism of Mr. Thompson and 
the more sharply individual idioms 
of Mr. Schuman and Mr. Harris. 

There is probably little use in 
beating about the bush as far as. 
opinion on these composers goes, 
out of courtesy to the spirit that has 
brought about these concerts. To 
us, then, by far the most interesting, 
indeed the really valuable, music of 


the two programs was found in the 
overture by William Schuman, which 
had its first performance yesterday, 
and the Third Symphony of Roy 
Harris, which was heard and gener- 
ally approved at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts last season. 

Mr. ‘Thompson’s symphony was 
something of a disappointment, for 
we recall having liked it very much 
some years ago. It now appears as 
a very much too conventional work, 
with a good deal that is merely com- 
petent padding. The slow move- 
ment, however, is a charming piece 
of writing. 

Mr, Schuman’s overture is a ro- 
bust and exuberant work, which 
seemed to us the reverse of the 
qualities he displayed in his short 
symphony, heard here last season. 


dicaps of musical criticism. Take 
it that the overture is good. 

Mr. Harris’s symphony was written 
about at length last winter; and 
there is not much to add, except 
that a second hearing at this time 
increases one’s respect for it. The 
composer’s peculiar program notes, 
if that is what you cali them, are 
really most helpful. They are in the 
best sense a guide to the music. 
There was gratifying applause for 
all three of these works, and all 
three composers were present to 
acknowledge it. 

Possibly the late George Gershwin 
was so popular a figure in American 
music, that a festival such as this 
would be unthinkable without some- 
thing by his pen. This rather flat 
and obvious piano concerto, how- 
ever, fitted singularly badly into 
the program. We cannot own to 
any admiration for it, since it is 
painfully neither good, vulgar jazz 
nor interesting, refined classic. Mr. 
Chasins played it with taste and 
precision, but the performance did 
not convince us that the concerto 
belonged here. 

We have said little about Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s and the orchestra’s role 
in these concerts, because the oc- 
casion has properly belonged to the 
composers. Yet, without their care 
in rehearsal and their skill and in- 
telligence in performance, where 
would that occasion have been? As 
it is we have had the reassuring 
spectacle of a public enthusiastic 
over American music. This is the 
place where editorials begin on 
“standing on our own artistic feet” 
and so forth. For once let the 
reader write it and draw the con- 
clusion for himself! 





All-American Concert 
Col 7,f 3 7 eT ee W Rabel) mm wien the com- 


poser endeavors to give us his 
‘The second program of the pair; honest reaction to present day 
by which the Boston Symphony| American sporting life. The work 
Orchestra is this week paying trib- | was composed last summer, ac- 


ute to the American composer, 
Was given in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon with Dr. Kousse- 
vitsky conducting. Abram Chasins 


was tne piano soloist. The pro- 


gram included American Festival 
Overture (1939) (first perfor- 
mance), William Schuman: Con- 
certo in F, for Piano and Orches- 


No, 2 in E minor (in one move- 


Through circumstance unfore- 


seen New England in general and: 
Bostonians in particular are now | 


i 


| 
! 


the richer, artistically for having 
participated in the Boston Sym-'| 
phony Orchestra’s tribute to the. 
American composer. It was fitting | 
that the orchestra should devote | 
its time and talent to such an en-| 
terprise. Dr. Koussevitsky, as has. 


been stated in the press upon nu- 
merous occasions, has been a 
staunch and sympathetic friend of 
the American composer. Of the 123 


works by Americans, which Dr. 


Koussevitsky has conducted dur- 
ing the past 15 years, almost 50 
per cent have been given their 
first public performances, a no- 
table record, 

The pair of programs consti- 
tuting this brief festival have been 
arranged somewhat in chrono- 
logical order; the older composers 
at the first on Wednesday night, 
the younger ones at the second 
yesterday afternoon. 

The older men had not broken 
entirely with the good old-fash- 
ioned melodic line, although they 
were in some instances, clever 
enough to have utilized what is 
now termed “the modern idiom.” 
The younger men, however, appear 
to Shout themselves hoarse in vo- 
ciferous declarations of “America 
for Americans,” and the din is 
often rather terrific, as in William 
Schuman’s Overture. a work very 


cording to a program note, es- 
pecially for these concerts of 
American music by this orchestra; 
and for the purpose it is ade- 
quate. It was given a brilliant 
performance, 

A brilliant performance also dis. 
tinguished the Gershwin opus, 


Marked as it is, with frequent en- 
tra, George Gershwin; Symphony | : ° 


trances from the percussion sec- 


tion, the mild protestations of the 
ment), Roy Harris; Symphony No. | an 
2 in E minor, Randall Thompson. | 


Abbe Liszt in defense of his own 
use of the genteel triangle must 
have occasioned indulgent amuse- 


ment in the thoughts of the lis-' 


tener, Mr. Chasins gave a spirited 
performance for which he received 
an ovation, 

Applause was also accorded the 
symphony by Roy Harris, as well 
as a Warm welcome for the com- 
poser himself; but it was Randall 
Thompson’s symphony which 
brought the cheers. The work is 
rhythmie and at times percussive, 
yet by adroit orchestration the 
composer sounds the trumpet of 
the newer idiom without becoming 
banal. He also manages to fuse the 
old with the new. He has not yet 
perfected his technique, but he re- 
veals a vision. Whereas for some, 
the “big city” and its turmoil rep- 
resent America, Mr. Thompson 
looks about him and discovers an 
America, which is both imagina- 
tive and contemplative, and he is 
not reluctant to give a picture of 
what he sees. Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra placed Mr. 
Thompson in their debt. They have 
also placed a widely diversified 
public in their debt for a pair of 
stimulating programs. G. M. 8S. 


HONORS THI 
NATIVES 


Many Americans On 


the Pym pany Lists 
BY WARREN qo7 7 SMITH 

R. KOUSSEVITZKY’S advocacy 

of the American composer goes 
far beyond mere words of approval 
and encouragement. His faiths are 
reinforced by deeds. Consider the 
record of performances aiready ac- 
complished or promised thus far this 


season: First, the two all-American 
programmes; then, last week a repe- 
tition of Roy Harris’ Third Sym- 
phony, and now, at the concerts to- 
morrow eyening and ‘Tuesday after- 
noon, two Nocturnes by Harl Me- 
Donald and, at those of Friday and 
Saturday, Howard Hanson’s Third 
Symphony. 

Top-notch composers are never 
isolated phenomena in any country. 
Rather are they like the mountain 
peaks which lift themselves above 
the foothills. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that since Oc- 
tober, 1935, musicians of the Fed- 
eral Music Project have brought to 
performance more than 6000 native 
compositions. Included in this list 
are 101 symphonies by 83 com- 
posers. 

Of course, in listings of this sort 
there will arise the question of just 
what constitutes Americanism. More 
and more European composers are 
casting their lot with us and they 
are adopted almost upon arrival. 
Yet we also claim the venerable 
Templeton Strong (lately honored 
by Toscanini) who has lived in 
Switzerland since the ’90’s, and 


Blair Fairchild who worked and 
died in Paris. 

One of the composers mentioned 
in this WPA tabulation is Nicolai 
Berezowsky, who name, along with 
that of Vladimir Dukelsky, figures 
in the impressive array of American 
composers fayored by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, as printed in the programme 
books of the two American concerts, 
Yet one finds them discussed in a 
chapter entitled “The Latest Rus- 
sians,’ in the new, enlarged edition 
of Lazare Saminsky’s “Music of Our 
Day” (Thomas Y. Crowell, Com- 
pany, New York). It is all a mat- 
ter of the point of view. The world 
of the future is going to see more 
and more composers whose “nation- 
ality” is in dispute. 

No one can ever agree with every- 
thing that anyone else writes about 
music. And so in the new chapters 
of Mr. Saminskv’s highly stimulating 
and informative book there occur ex- 
pressions of opinion that will cause 
one reader to cry, ‘Hear, hear!” and 
another to say, “Out upon him!” 
As “The Downfall of Strauss” an- 
noyed certain admirers of that com- 
poser so will the Sibelians be up in 
arms over “Sibelius, a Mind Two- 
Dimensional,” in the new edition. 

Any adverse criticism of Sibelius 
is salutary nowadavs, when the Fin- 
nish composer is being elevated to 
a height so dizzy that his tenure of 
it becomes precarious. And- much 
ot Mr. Saminsky’s criticism, although 
severe, is as just as it is penetrat- 
ing. But he weakens his case by 
constantly referring to Sibelius as 
a ‘fsong-symphonist,” something that 


‘he clearly is not—in the usual ac- 


ceptance of the term—save perhaps 
in his first two and least character- 
istic essays in the form. The mo- 
tives in the later symphonies are too 
fragmentary, too instrumental, to 
come under the head of ‘‘song.” In- 
deed, one suspects that Mr. Samin- 
sky’s condemnation is based upon a 
somewhat incomplete acquaintance 
with the Seven that some intem- 
perate critic would place after Bee- 
thoven’s Nine, 
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Dr. Koussevitzky 
Says War Hurts 
European Music 


American Product Best Now, 
He Declares—Symphony 
to Give Free Cone 


e 
athe music £ 


modern music today,” says Dr, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. 

“The war tension absolutely 


brings down creative power. There 
are no more creative minds in Eu- 
rope, musically, among the younger 
generation. Such well-known older 
masters as Strauss and Hindemith 
are, of course, exceptions. Why is 
this so? There is not the necessary 
tranquillity in Europe for young 
composers. 

Dr. Koussevitzky has been one of 
the leaders among Symphonic con- 
ductors in this country in bringing 
forward what he considers signifi- 
cant new music by American com- 
posers, The list of his premieres is 
impressive, 


-~- 


Two Free Concerts 


Next Wednesday evening and Fri- 
day afternoon, Oct. 6, the Boston 
Symphony will present two free 
concerts of American music by nine 
composers, members of the Ameri- 
Can Society ‘of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. 

One of the pieces to be heard at 
Symphony Hall next week is an 
American Festival Overture, written 
especially for the occasion by Wil- 
liam Schuman, a New Yorker. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s interest in 


American music has led him’ to defi- 
nite conclusions about it. 

“In the, last three years I have 

realized thatthe best of the young 
Americans have developed a musical 
technic quite different from the 
European technic. It Is connected 
with the past, as all art ic an evolu- 
tion of what has gone before, yet it 
is. distinctive. 
what has gone before. yet it is dis- 
tinctive, 
“The public accepts new Amer. 
ican music 10 times more readily 
today than 15 years ago. There are 
over 400 composers in this country, 
and to me are submitted from 50 to 
70 native scores each season,” 


a, re es et ere 


Approves of Jazz 


He speaks with surprising warmth 
of approval on the subject of jazz. 

“Jazz has had a very great in- 
fluence. It is something like a na- 
tional song, it comes from the earth 
and is not superficial. 

“Yes, I enjoy listening to jazz. 
but for the performances rather 
than the music. . Aaron Copland 
once took me to a night club in 
New York (the conductor ‘called it 
‘night restaurant’) where I heard 
seven. Negroes play marvelously, 
What a technic the trumpeter had! 
Those men were able to improvise 
in an extraordinary way! But as a 
matter of fact I was so tired. the 
music was so noisy, so exciting that 
[I could listen to it for only 10 min- 
utes! There is no end of new 
rhythms in jazz.” 

The war crisis has brought about 
no greater interest in American 
music on Dr. Koussevitzky’s part 
than he had before. 

“I have played American scores 
ever since I came here. In Europe, 
before that, I knew some of the 
compositions of such men as Bos- 
ton’s Arthur Foote and George W. 
Chadwick, of MacDowell and Johr 
Alden Carpenter, Five years ago |] 
said that American music is the best 
new music.” 





| a7 * . 
ders to the union’s members to boy- 
Music Festival cott the festival if the Boston Sym- 


phony played, said he could not un- 

Thre atened b derstand why A. S.C. A. P. had picked 
out “the only non-union symphonic 

i e orchestra in the United States or 
b U on B > t Canada” to perform at the festival, 
ga » which is to be a celebration of Amer- 
| » ‘ ican music, classical, light operatic, 
Non- 


° band, jazz, Negro and folk. The Bos- 
nion Boston SYM: ton Symphony is conducted by Dr. 


phony Is Center of Fight Sets Koussevitsky. 
Whicl M Hal The Boston Orchestra,” Mr. Cana- 
lich May Ha t Concerts van added, “imports its performers 
oe from Europe. It’s not giving Amer- 
The American Federation of Mu- ican boys any chance.” He said that 
Sicians, affiliated with the American the Americain Federation of Musi- 
Federation of Labor, has instructed cians for years had had a closed-shop 
its members not to participate ia policy which would make it impossi- 
the projected seven-day festival of ble for its members to play in the 
the American Society of Composers, same festival with the Boston Sym- 
Authors and Publishers if the Boston phony, unless there was “some ad- 


Symphony Orchestra, which is non- justment.” Other scheduled festival’ 


union, gives its two scheduled fes- performers, such as members of Paul 
tival concerts, it was disclosed yes- Whiteman’s, Benny Goodman's and 
terday. The action of the musician’s Fred Warning’s bands, are union 
union would effectively silence the members. 


other concerts of the festival, which Mr, Canavan said that A. S. G 


was planned to start Oct. 1. A. P. had been notified of tite 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia announced Musician’s Federation’s intention to 
the plans Sept. 9 for “a whole week Withdarw its members ten days ago, 
of music” as a “monument dedicated but Gene Buck, president of A. & 
to-art and to peace” to counteract C. A. P., insisted that he had re- 
“profiteering on sorrow and anxiety.” ceived no such official notification. 
The festival, he said, would also: Mr. Buck expressed surprise at the 
mark the twenty-fifth anniversary development. The Boston Symphony 
of A. S. C. A. P., which is a sort of Orchestra, he said, was an estab- 
union of those who create music, to shed institution and was noted for 
protect royalties through a copy- the way it had opened the door for 
right pool. en pramete composers, 
Edward Canavan, assistant to . SUCK declare at the plans 
Joseph N. Weber, international presi- ns p Rigor “% ne a Beenie a 
dent of the Musicians’ Union, said negie Hall mae Pr rent ys an Car~ 
that he and two other union officials had alread: syor LaGuardie 
would confer with Mayor LaGuardia would be fe he oa’ the festival 
on the threatened impasse at 12:15 j< Paying all the an S. C. A. P. 
p. m. today at summer City Hall. The numerable re rite 


; . quests for tickets 
other officials will be Thomas F. been receiv , ss 
Gamble, likewise an assistant to Mr. Plans to allot then oie lay 


Weber, and George Gibbs, president priority of reque oe ier ee “0 
of Local 9, the Boston musicians’ that A. S. C, ; P ame a oe 


. €xpected 
union. attendance of 30,000 over thie seven 
Mr. Canavan, who disclosed the or. Gays. 


Boston Symphony Out of City Festival; 
Philharmgnic Named After Union Protest 


G-Ra3Fiti 


Faced with a declaration by the 
American Federation of Musicians 
that none of its members would ap- 
pear on the city’s large scale music 
festival next month if the non- 
union Boston Symphony appeared, 
Mayor La Guardia eliminated the 
Boston orchestra from the program 
yesterday and substituted the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Or- 
chestra in two concerts to be given 
in Carnegie Hall on the nights of 
Oct. 5 and 7. 

The Mayor’s action followed his 
conference at the World’s Fair City 
Hall with Gene Buck, president of 
the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers; Edward 
Canavan, assistant to Joseph N. 
Weber, president of the musicians’ 
federation, and Thomas F. Gamble 
of Local 802, the New York City 
branch of the federation. Mr. Buck, 
who on Wednesday had insisted 
that the original program would be 
presented intact, joined the Mayor 
after the conference in announcing 
the shift from the Boston Sym- 
phony to the Philharmonic. Evi- 
dently as a result of agreement at 
the conference, neither he nor Mr. 
Gamble would discuss the matter 
afterward. 

The Mayor’s office limited its ref- 
erence to the union row to one short 
paragraph toward the end of a 700- 
word announcement. Avoiding any 
use of the name of the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Mayor’s announcement 
merely said: 

Thursday, Oct. 5. This evening 
will be the first evening—one of two 
devoted to the American symphonic 
compositions of members of the 
society, and the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra has been engaged 
and famous outstanding symphonic 
compositions will be conducted by 


some of the composers of these 
works.’’ 

As the Mayor was leaving City 
Hall reporters inquired about the 
substitution of the New York or- 
chestra for the Boston organization. 

‘‘What substitution?’’ he asked. 
“There wasn’t any substitution. 
The original program was tentative. 
This one is final. The composers 
are going to conduct their own 
works. That’s new.’’ | 

Viewing the seven-day festival 
which begins Oct. 1 as ‘‘the greatest 
event in the history of American 
music,’’ the Mayor said ASCAP was 
bearing the costs in connection with 
its twenty-fifth anniversary and 
that each event in the festival 
would be free to the public. 

Beginning Sunday, Oct. 1, with 
light opera and operatic works 
by American composers, the festi- 
val includes works of Negro com- 
posers; brass band compositions; 
famous popular works of the pres- 
ent and past; the two symphonic 
presentations, an afternoon of chil- 
dren’s music and a session of mod- 
ern symphonic jazz and swing with 
the Paul Whiteman, Benny Good- 
man, Glenn Miller and Fred War- 
ing orchestras all appearing on the 
Same program. The Mayor said 
details on the distribution of 
tickets, for which there is already 
a heavy demand, would be made 
public soon. 

George Judd, manager of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, said 
in Boston yesterday that the will of 
Henry Lee Higginson, founder of 
the ensemble, contained no restric~ 
tion of any. kind on the future 
policies of the orchestra. Nor did 
Mr. Higginson’s will provide the 
orchestra with any endowment, 
Mr. Judd said. 

The manager explained that Mr. 
Higginson turned over the orches- 
tra to a board of directors a year 
before his death. 





Union Believed 
Victor in Music 


Fes Bava ht 
Mas r #Says ca ‘A ut 


Will Play on Nights Set 
for the Boston Symphony 
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A formal program for the seven- 
day music festival of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 


Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, disclosed 
that the American Federation of 
Musicians apparently had won its 
fight to prevent the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which is non- 
union, from participating in the 
festival, which starts Oct. 2. 


Following a conference with Gene 
Buck, president of the A. S.C. A. P., 
and officials of the musicians’ union. 
Mayot LaGuardia Said that the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra had 


‘Thomas Gamble represented the 
| unton at the conference yesterday. 
The program did not mention 
‘Carnegie Hall, where the Boston 
‘Symphony was to have Played, and 
‘the Mayor, refusing to announce 
definitely that a substitution had 
been made, said that the program 
was still tentative. No comment was 
forthcoming from Mr. Buck or of- 
ficials of the union, who said that 
they had agreed that Mayor La- 


Guardia would issue the only state- 
ment. 


The fight of the union against 
the Boston orchestra, the only major 
American Symphony unit employing 
hon-union musicians. began twenty 


Years ago because the wil] of the 
Publishers, issued yesterday by late Henry Lee 


igginson, who 
founded the orchestra. provided that 
as long as his endowment was used 
the musicians were not to be union- 
ized. Mr. Canavan had previously 
criticized the organization because 
“it imports its musicians from Eu- 


rope and doesn’t give American boys 
a chance.” 


In a formal announcement of the 
festival, Mayor LaGuardia said that 
it was undertaken to allay publie 
anxiety resulting from contempla- 
tion of the European war and would 


: : ffer to the public at no charee 
been place tl , id 3 
certs oe aoe 5 ‘ana © gy iehts| the greatest event in the history of 


Which the Boston orchestra had) 
been scheduled to play. He revealed 
that the program had been arranged 
in conjunction with Mr. Buck and. 
that the exact time and place of 
each performance would be an- 
nounced shortly, 


The union, in a Statement issued 
on Wednesday by Edward Canavan. 
assistant to Joseph N. Weber. \in- 
ternational president of the organi- 
zation, announced that none of the 
union members, including Paw] 
Whiteman, Benny Goodman and 
Fred Waring, would be allowed to 
Participate in the festival if the 


American music.” He also’ pointed 
out that practically every major 
composer, singer and Musician in 
the field of American music had 
2een included on the program. 


“I believe this will be the greatest 
nusical festival in the history of 
American music,” he Said. “There 
will be one whole week with Amer- 
ican musicians participating, play- 
ing the compositions of American 
vomposers and sung by Americans. 
and it is all free to the people of 
the City of New York. The Amer- 
ican Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers is certainly making 


Boston orchestra, directed by Dr. * Marvelous contribution to music. 


Serge Koussevitzky, Save its sched- 
uled concerts. Mr. Canavan and 


The festival, from Monday through 
Saturday, will feature the various 


phases of American musical life. In- 
sluded on the various evening pro- 
grams are the works of Negro com- 
posers of symphony and jazz, the 
works of John Philip Sousa, the 
popular songs of Irving Berlin and 
George M. Cohan, as sung by them- 
selves. symphonic music as played 
by the New York Philharmonic Cr- 
chestra and popular music as ren- 
dered by Benny Goodman, Glenn 
Miller, Fred Waring and others. A 
matinee will be held on Saturday 
afternoon at which children’s music 
exclusively will be played. 


Symphony Season 
Under Way in 
October 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will open. its 59th season in Sym- 
phony Hall on Friday afternoon, 


Oct. 13. The season will continue 


until May 4 with the usual series 
of 24 pairs of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts, and six 
pairs of Monday evening and Tues- 
day afternoon concerts in Symphony 
Hall. There are to be concerts as 


in other cities of New Eng- 
a New York and the West. Sea- 
son tickets are now available at the 
subscription ~~ y for each series in 

hony Hall. 
wire ee Re a engaged to appear tn 
the Friday and Saturday series ee 
clude Josef Hofmann, who has no 
played with the orchestra a a 
number of years, and three other 
pianists more recently a el 
dolf Serkin, Walter Gieseking an 


ellist, Emanuel Feuermann, 
ous te to make his first appearance 
with the Boston:-Symphony Orches- 
tra. Singers are to be heard in works 
by Mahler, Debussy and Bach; _ 
in Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex an 
Tchaikowsky’s “Pique-Dame. : 
Much music of special interest, 
both new and old, will be heard in 
the course of the season, aS well as 
a larger representation from the 
standard symphonic repertory. ¥ 
Serge Koussevitzky, who returned O 
America for the Berkshire hah 
phonic Festival at the beginning * 
August, has drawn up a eg 
certain works to be heard in this, 
his 16th successive year as the or- 
chestra’s conductor. Mahler S “Song 
of the Earth” and Debussy S Meath 
'tyrdom of St. Sebastian” will be 


\played at the Friday and Saturday 


’ f 
‘series; also a new symphony 0 
ion virieiky, in C major, and — 
“Oedipus Rex” which 1s to of os 
vived under the direction -" nt 
composer. The conductor will & he 
a fuller representation than 2 yun? 
tomary of the music of Bach ne 
Mozart. Bach’s Mass in B eros 
will be performed at a special c 
April. 
A ae two pairs of concerts 3 
the season will be devoted to rer 
of Tchaikovsky, in commemora — 
of the 100th anniversary of Bees, 
birth. In addition to his co ae ” 
works, there will be a concel Pe 
formance of the opera bone 
Dame.” Meanwhile two pre-sea as 
concerts are announced to be — : 
'in Carnegie Hall, New York. " ge 
'Koussevitzky will then re be: 
the evenings of Oct. 5 and Hy a 
comedy gr ”" ycnage Beas to 
| art of t ival 
| clea mol ‘i ie American Society 


nd Publish- 
in—who will play IN of Composers, Authors and Pu ; 
ae oF Beethoven, Schumann, yg, American music nm hang 
Chon and Szymanowski. The ben ‘more prominently than us 

epn | n, 
linists, Jascha Heifetz and Jos PD . Boston seaso 


Szigeti, are announced. and 
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Emanuel Feuermann, distinqu; ‘celli 

| , guished ‘cellist, wh 
of the soloists with the Boston Symphony Seiaeey 2 
forthcoming season at Symphony Hall : 
tober 13. This marks Mr. Feuermann’s 
the Symphony. 


be one 
! ring its 
which begins on Oc- 
tirst appearance with 


MUSIC AND 
THE WAR 


Should Be No Na- 
tional Rivalries 
5 er 


B ARREN’STOREY SMITH 


GAIN the passions of war are in- 


truding upon the peaceful pur- 
suit of making music. In Hastings, 


England, the conductor of the Mu- 
nicipal Orchestra, Julius Harrison, 
announced that during the coming 
season he would play no music by 
Wagner. Immediately he found him- 
self the object of a storm of criticism. 
And Sir Adrian Boult counters by 
saying that in the programmes of 
the BBC Orchestra the worth of the 
music, not the nationality of the 
composer, will be the criterion. 

Yet, incredible as it seems, some 
busybody has already asked Edward 
Johnson if the Metropolitan would 
revert this year to its practice of the 
last years of the first World war, 
and sing the Wagner operas in Eng- 
lish. The nature of the manager’s 
reply may be assumed. 

Before this sort of thing gets any 
further, it would be well for every- 
one to ponder the words of Romain 
Rolland, addressed to the members 
of the American Musicological So- 
ciety, which met in New York city 
during the week of Sept. 11-17. Saic 
the author of “Jean Christophe,” 
who was prevented by age and ill 
health from attending this, the so- 
ciety’s First International Congress: 
“In the field of art, there 1s not— 
there should not be—any rivalry 
among nations. The only combat 
worthy of us is that which is waged, 


in every country, and in every hour, 
between culture and ignorance, be- 
tween light and chaos. Let us save 
all the light that can be saved! There 
is none more refulgent than music. 
It is the sun of the miner universe.” 


* 1 cs A 

Pressure of other matters has de- 
ferred comment here on the recent 
passing of Lawrence Gilman, the last 
representative of a brilliant epoch in 
American musical journalism. Such 
men as Henderson, Krehbiel, Finck, 
Huneker, Hale and Gilman were dis- 
tinguished figures in the field of let- 
ters, as well as musical scholars; yet 
they all had mastered the special 
technique of “journalism. It was 
their good fortune to have been able 
to ply their trade in a period when 
masterpieces were still being pro- 
duced in something approaching 
quantity—although they did not al- 
ways recognize them as such. Even 
Gilman, who made an especial effort 
to be open-minded and tolerant, had 
his moments of blindness. Some- 
times, too, in his anxiety to be just, 
he discovered excellence where it did 


not exist, a far less harmful practice. 
a 


” ie 

The programmes for the first two 
pairs of Symphony Concerts display, 
on the whole, a commendable avoid- 
ance of routine. That for the concerts 
of this Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening traverses Beethoven’s 
‘“Eroica’” Symhony, D’Indy’s Sym- 
phonic Variations, “‘Istar’’ and De- 
bussy’s “The Sea.” If the pieces by 
Beethoven and Debussy are’ suffi- 
ciently familiar, the noble work of 
D’Indy’s is not. And the programme 
for the concerts of the following 
week is refreshingly unhackneyed. 
On it stand Bruckner’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, Debussy’s Rhapsody for Sax- 
ophone and Orchestra, Ibert’s Cham- 
ber Concertino for Saxophone and 
Orchestra and the Ballet Suite, from 
Saint-Saens’ opera, “Henry VIII.” 
The saxophone soloist will be the 
Dane, Sigurd Rascher. Of him and 
his much abused instrument, more 
anon, 
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, There is to be a Tchaikovsky fes- 
SYMPHONY +) tival late in the season, with two 
‘aye ‘pairs of concerts—the last of the 
: year—giyen over to works of that 


LAUNCH NE\X/ ‘composer, in commemoration of the 
ye 100th anniversary of his birth. 
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‘Orchestra Will Play 


New Works and 


~» SEASON 


Older Favorites 
H 


Boston Bt/,SF 


T again under the baton of Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky, will launch a 
new season on Friday afternoon, 
Oct. 13, with plans to offer music 
lovers a good deal of music that is 
new, some that is standard and not a 
little that is extraordinary before the 


year is out. 

Preliminary announcement from 
ayE phony Hall is to the effect that 
Dr.. Koussevitzky has already named 
a good many works which the or- 
chestra will play and has set down 
definitely the names of composers 
whose music will be favored more 
than in past seasons. Bach and 
Mozart are listed among the latter. 
These will be accorded, according to 
an official communique, “fuller rep- 
resentation” than is customary, 


* og *- * 

Mahler’s “Song of the Earth” and 
Debussy’s “Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian” are among the works of special 
interest due to be done in the course 


concerts, of which there will be 24 


pairs. 


in C major, will be one of the impos- 
ing prospects of the year. The date 
for this is not named, but it, too, is 
also understood to be scheduled for 
one of the Friday-Saturday series, 
along with the same composer’s 


“Oedipus Rex.” a revival. 
*- + * & 


there will also be a concert perform- 


bi By way of something unusual, 
' 


ance of Tchaikovsky’s opera, “Pique- | 


Dame.” 
® * 7 


Soloists engaged to appear in the | 


series of Friday-Saturday concerts 


will include the veteran pianist, Josef ' 
Hofmann, making his first appear- | 


ance with the orchestra in several 
seasons. 

Rudolf Serkin, Jan Smeterlin and 
Walter Gieseking are other promi- 
nent pianists who have engaged to 
play at some of the concerts. 

Singers of ability will appear with 
the orchestra in some of the concerts, 
notably in the Tchaikovsky opera, 
“‘Pique-Dame.” Jascha  Heifetz, 
Joseph Szigeti and Emanuel Feuer- 
man are other instrumental soloists 
already’ named. 

The war will not affect the des- 
tiny of the orchestra as the World 
war did in the years between 1914 
and 1918, 

Only five members of the organi- 
zation are in Europe at this time. 

George E. Judd, manager of the 
orchestra, said yesterday: “The ab- 
sence of a few players would not 
affect the quality of the orchestra. 
We are prepared to meet contingen- 
cies of this nature.” 

Mr. Judd said that other foreign- 
born players are either past the Eu- 
ropean military age or are Ameri- 
can citizens. Dr. Koussevitzky has 
taken out first papers in the United 
States. As Mr. Judd sees it, there 


will not be any “unfortunate inci- 
dents” to mar the serenity of the 
; 'Boston orchestra’s season such as 
of the series of Friday and Saturday | occurred during the World war 
‘when Dr. Karl Muck, the great Ger- 


‘man conductor, was accused of de- 
new symphony of Stravinsky, | 


clining to play “The Star-Spangled 


Banner” when he was asked to do 
‘so in order to “prove his loyalty.” 


The conductor refused, gave as his 
reason inat he had not time to re- 
hearse the orchestra. Later, he did 
conduct the patriotic piece, but the 
rising anti-German hysteria eventy- 
ally resulted in his resignation. 


Pieot Set. 1¢+ 199% 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, beginning his 16th year as 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is shown 
above in a few of the characteristic poses which are so 
familiar to the music lovers of Boston, and which distin- 
guish him so eminently as a master of his art. These 
photos were snapped during the opening concert in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon by Arthur Griffin, Globe 


staff cameraman. 








‘SYMPHONY O 


RCHESTRA IS 


ALL AMERICAN 


Musicians All 


Have Papers 
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BY WARREN STOR SMITH Weinberger’s Variations and Fugue 


'a T THE end of last season certain 

members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra handed in their. 
resignations; and death took Max’ 
Kunze, leader of the double basses. 
But only one player, Yves Chardon, 
the ’cellist, will be detained in Europe 


by the war. Mr. Tortelier of the 
’cellos, and Mr. Bernard of the violas, 
were still in France when the sea- 
son opened, but it is expected that 
they will return before long. That 
there are several new faces in the 
ranks is something, then, that may 
not be blamed upon the war. The 
last one, on the othér hand, raised 
considerable havoc, even depriving 
us of a conductor whose place proved 
difficult to fill. 

Here are the names of the new- 
comers to Symphony Hall: Philip 
Kaplan, Boston, second flute; Pas- 
quale Cardillo, North Adams, E-flat 
clarinet; Karl Zeise, Boston, ‘cello; 
Henry Greenberg, New York, and 
Paul Prose, Boston, double basses: 
Eugene Lehner and Emil Kronsand, 
violas. Messrs. Kaplan and Cardillo 
are graduates of the New England 
Conservatory and swell the already 
considerable list of Conservatory 
graduates and former students who 
are members of the Boston Sym- 
phony. As the proportion of native | 
players in the orchestra increases we 
may justifiably take added pride in 
its achievements. As far as American | 
citizenship is concerned, there is no| 
member, not even excepting Mr. | 


Chardon, who has not taken out at § 
i 


least his first papers. 
ad 


te * 

When John Barbirolli appears here 
as conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony on Wednesday 
of next week, he will introduce to 
Boston a work which scored a dis- 
tinct success at the Orchestra’s open- 
ing concert in New York, Jaromir 


on the English folksong, ““Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree.”’?’ The com- 
poser of “Schwanda, the Bagpipe 
Player,” now an American resident, 
came across this engaging tune in a 
news-reel, where it was rendered by 
none other than His Majesty the King 
and a group of boys encamped. It 
is known as a “gesture”? song. The 
performiance, as heard over the radio, 
justified the verdict of the New York 
reviewers that the variations disclosed 
fancy and skill and that the fugue 
bore a striking resemblance to the 
one in “Schwanda,’’ which has be- 
come so enormously popular as a 
concert-piece. 
ss’. «££ * ®& 


One of the vexing issues in musical 
pedagogy is that of so-called “‘strict’’ 
counterpoint, a rigid discipline to 
which students are subjected in the 
hope that they may gain from it tech- 
nical resourcefulness. There was a 
time when” counterpoint something 
like this was written by such tower- 
ing figures as Palestrina, Lassus and 
Victoria. But many of the rules to 
which they submitted voluntarily, 
holding them to be canons of art, 
were quite different from those of the 
text books. Of late there have been 
voices crying in the wilderness, tell- 
ing the pedagogues that they should 


teach counterpoint according’ to 


Palestrina. -Until quite recently, 
however, there had been no textbook 
in English setting forth for the use 
of students the principles of Pales- 
trina’s counterpoint. Now such a 
volume has appeared and its advent 
should be hailed with joy. Its title 
“16th Century Polyphony,” and 
its author, Arthur Tillman Merritt, 
associate professor of music at Har- 
vard University. The Harvard Uni- 
versity Press has published it, 


*. ¢ * *@ 


Thrifty Dr. Koussevitzky is going | 
to make use of the American compo- | 


sitions which were worked up for the 


| 


two pre-season concerts of American 
music. At the regular concerts of 
this week we will hear again the Third 
Symphony of Roy Harris; at the con- 
certs of next week Monday evening 
and Tuesday afternoon, the first of 
the supplementary series’ of six pairs 
of concerts, we will have Arthur 
Foote’s Suite in E major for string 


orchestra. The rest of this week’s 
programme embraces Sibelius’ som- 
ber ‘*Tapiola’’; two short unfamiliar 
pieces from the pen of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov, a versian of the Russian folk 
song, ‘‘Dubinushka”’ and.“‘The Battle 
of Kerjenetz’” from ‘*The Invisible 
City of Kitej’’; and Schumann’s First 
Symphony. Together with Mr. 
Foote’s Suite, at the concerts of Oct. 
380 and 31, will come Debussy’s “‘La 
Mer” and Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica.” 

On Thursday evening at Steinert 
Hall John Thomas Warner, tenor, 
will again be heard in recital. 


Koussevitzky in 
16th Year with 
Symphony 


Special works and soloists are an- 
nounced for the 59th season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra which 
will open in Symphony Hall on Fri- 
day afternoon, Oct. 13. This will be 
the 16th successive season of Serge 
Koussevitzky as the orchestra’s con- 
ductor. Some of the music and 
artists to be heard in the series of 
24 Friday afternoon and 24 Satur- 
day evening concerts (extending 
through May 4) are made known 
at this time. Debussy’s “Martyr-= 
dom of Saint Sebastian” will be re- 
vived, and likewise Mahler’s “Song 


the f4 , Ze with sglo sing- 
ers. “hf 
Anothe V (3 e “Oedi- 
pus Rex” of StraVinsky, which the 
composer will himself conduct. 
Stravinsky’s new Symphony in C 
major will also be introduced. A 
hew suite by Serge Prokofieff will 
be played, and the composer will 
appear as soloist in ag piano con- 
certo of his own. Debussy’s “Rhap- 
sody for Saxophone and Orchestra” 
Will be performed by Sigurd M. 
Rascher, a celebrated virtuoso of 
this instrument. 


Two European conductors have 
been invited to lead the orchestra 
‘as guests, each for a week, in the 
‘middle of the season. They will be 
Nicolai Malko, the Russian con- 
‘ductor, and Tauno Hannikainen, 
the conductor of Finland. Soloists 
for the Friday and Saturday series 
will include Josef Hofmann, Rudolf 
Serkin, Walter Gieseking, Jan 
Smeterlin, Jascha Heifetz, and 
Joseph Szigeti. 

Emanuel Feuermann, the ’cellist, 
will make his first appearanee with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
A ag of the music of Tchai- 
kovsky will close the season, cele- 
brating the 100th anniversary of 
his birth. There will be orchestral 
works, music with instrumental] so- 
loists, and a performance of the 
opera. “Pique-Dame.” . Bach’s Mass 
in B minor is announced for q spe- 
| cial concert in the spring season. 


- Symphony Orchestra 
Opens Season Oct. 13 


The 59th season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and the 16th 
of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky as con- 
‘ductor, will begin at Symphony 
Hall Friday afternoon, Oct. 13. There 
will be as usual 24 pairs of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening 
‘concerts, and six pairs on Monday 
evenings and Tuesday afternoons. 

Some of the outstanding com- 
positions that Dr. Koussevitzky in- 
tends to present are a new Sym- 
‘phony in C major by the Russian 
Ogor Stravinsky, who is to occupy 
the Charles Eliot Norton chair of 
poetry at Harvard this year; Mah- 
ler’s “Song of the Earth”; “The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” by 
Debussy; Stravinsky’s choral, ‘‘Oedi- 
pus. Rex’”—to be conducted by the 
composer, and a concert perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s opera, ‘“Pique- 
Dame.” during. a Tchaikovsky Fes- 
tival the last two weeks of the sea- 
son. Tchaikovsky was born 100 
years ago next May 7. There will 


be et h. and O7. han 
usual. G 

It is st ref . Kous- 
sevitzky will emphasize “American 
music, also, and that two new 
American scores—a symphony by 


Howard Hanson and an overture by 
William Shuman—mav he heard. 
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Nicolai Malko, a Russian, has 
been invited as guest conductor 
later in the season. 

Piano concertos by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin and the late 
Polish composer, Karol Szymanow- 
ski, will be played by the follow- 
ing soloists in the Friday-Saturday 
series: Josef Hofmann, Rudolf Ser- 
kin, Walter Gieseking and Jan 
Smeterlin. Other soloists in these 
series will be violinists Jascha 
Heifetz and Joseph Szigeti, and 
Emanuel Feuermann, cellist, who 
will be heard with the Boston Sym- 
phony for the first time. 

A special concert in April will 
bring Bach’s B minor Mass. 

As customary, the Boston Sym- 
phony will visit New York and other 
cities. Dr. Koussevitzky will con- 
duct two programs of American 
music, Oct. 5 and 7, at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, in conjunction 
with a festival of the Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers. 


afternoon, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will open its 59th sea- 
son. Serge Koussevitzky will 
then begin his 16th year as the 


yrchestra’s conductor with Beet-| 
1oven’s Third Symphony, the 
‘Eroica,” Vincent d’Indy’s “Is- 
tar” variations and Debussy’s: 
three orchestral sketches, “La’ 
Mer.” - | 

Does that seem a routine an-' 
nouncement? In any case, it is 
of the utmost importance that, 
we keep ourselves from regard: 
ing it as such. For that an-| 
1a0uncement means that on Fri-| 
jay next there opens, in our 
sity, the most brilliant season of'| 
symphony concerts to be heard! 
n any concert hall in the world’ 
soday. | 

The possession of such an or- 
chestra alone would suffice to 
raise Boston to a position of na-' 
ional and international promi- 
nence, if it had no other claim 
to fame. This in turn makes the 
Boston Symphony the direct 
concern of all citizens, whether 
they have a specific interest in 
music or not. 

Last Thursday, a Transcript 
editorial discussed the problem 
of the Symphony’s annual] defi- 
cit of $1000. Up to now a large 
part of this deficit has been met 
by the association of Friends of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
who, naturally enough, has 
been composed of music lovers, 
many of them subscribers to the 
Symphony concerts. But in these 
troublous times the base of sup- 
port of the Symphony needs to 
be broadened. 

The Boston Symphony is a. 
great civic undertaking, as im-' 


| 
| 


im 


Me biirac 4 


usical Backers 


portant as our museums, hos- 
pitals, libraries, schools and in 
no better position than these 


‘completely to support itself. It 


contributes as much to the pres- 
tige and welfare of the city as 
do these organizations and 
should have, therefore, the sup- 
port of all citizens. even those 
who have no direct interest in 
music, 

For, to be quite materialistic, 
a symphony orchestra has not 
only a cultural, but a financial 
value to its community. “The 
experience of Philadelphia,” said 
a vice president of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra the other day, 
“is that the two things for which 
Philadelphia is best known, not 
only all over America, but all 
over the world, are the Liberty 
Bell and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. We get untold thou- 
sands of dollars of valuable and 
favorable publicity every day in 
the year from reading matter 
and broadcasting in which con- 
certs, records or personalities of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra are 
mentioned. We have no way of 


‘measuring it, yet we know defi- 


nitely that thousands of people 
of the best type mentally and 
financially are attracted to our 
town as visitors and residents 
every year by this unrivalled 
civic attraction.” 

If that is true of Philadelphia 
and its orchestra, it must be 
true of Boston with its superb 
body of musicians. 

In New York, for instance, the 
popularity and esteem in which 


| the Boston Symphony is held, is 


the envy of other orchestras. 
This department .can_ testify 
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Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 


Allegro con brio 

Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace; trio 
Finale: Allegro 





‘from personal experience to the 
fame of our Symphony Ofches- 
tra all over Europe. Buropeans 
who have been fortunate enough 
to hear it here, recordings of the 
Boston Symphony and reports 
of European musicians who have 
had professional contacts with 
Our orchestra have fed this 
fame, But the renown of our 
orchestra is by no means limited 
to Europe and America. 

A close friend of ours. in Cairo 
SOOn after the year 1900, men- 
tioning quite Casually to a 
Egyptian acquaintance that she 
was from Boston, was greeted by 


the (to her) amazing reply: “Oh. 
‘yes, Boston—the city that has | 
the greatest Symphony orches-_ 


tra in the world!” 

~ In the travel diary of his lat- 
est American tour, “Etats-Unis 
39,” Paul Morand writes with 
astonishment and admiration of 
American orchestras as being 
One Of the highest manifesta- 
tions of our culture. 

We know that from time im- 
memoria] the prestige and at- 
tractive power of Cities has 
stood in direct relation to its ar- 
tistic activities and organiza- 
tions, 

It is unnecessary further to 
emphasize the services that the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
With its Berkshire Festival, its 
“Pop” Concerts, Esplanade Con- 
certs, regular subscription series 
and out-of-town concerts, is ren- 
‘dering its community locally, 
‘nationally and internationally. 
| The appeal to muSical and 
non-musica] citizens to join the 
Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra should meet with a 
‘Wide response, 
| Epwarp Downes 


HAILS LOCAL 
ORCHESTRA 


Commentator Calls 


It Greatest in 9p 
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OQ one who attends the concerts 

of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra or who listens to the broadcasts 
of the NBC Orchestra on Saturday 
nights should overlook Oscar Le- 
vant’s “Koussevitzky, Toscanini, Sto- 
kowski” in the current Harpers. Mr. 
Levant, whose “Music in Aspic” in 
the October Harpers, created quite a 
stir, has a somewhat Slap-dash method 
of approach that deals a hit cavalierly 
with the facts, but underneath this 
flashy exterior there may be found 
some sound and retreshingly inde- 
pendent criticism. It is a pleasure to 
find someone approach Mr. ‘Toscanin; 
as a mortal, with human failings in 
the matter of interpretation. And 
Bostonians will be glad to hear one. 
who seemingly has no axe to grind, 
declare in an off-hand fashion that 
their orchestra is “unquestionably the 
nest in the world.” 
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First Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 13, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcrToseEr 14, at 8:15 o'clock 


Symphonic Variations, “‘Istar,” Op. 42 


“La Mer,” ‘Trois Esquisses Symphoniques 


De l’aube a midi sur la mer 


Jeux de vagues 
Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


INTERMISSION 


A 


Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 


Allegro con brio 
Marcia funebre: Adagio assal 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace; trio 
Finale: Allegro 





Boston Symphony Opening 


Koussevitzky 


MA Lae 
Cod 14,54 A all the first of the regular Friday 


afternoon subscription concerts of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra was presented under the baton of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky who 
thus formally inaugurated the 1939-40 Boston music season. 
Probably many members of yesterday’s audience had assisted 
at the concerts of American music given last week by the Sym- 
phony. Nevertheless, when the fuss and bustle of finding one’s 
new seats (or one’s old ones) was over and Dr. Koussevitzky 
emerged upon the platform, audience and orchestra stood to 


honor him in the manner that 


opening of each Boston Sym- 
phony season. 

As befitted the occasion Kous- 
sevitzky had chosen a conserva- 
tive program: Debussy’s “La 
Mer,” d’Indy’s symphonic varia- 
tions, “Istar.”’ and Beethoven's 
“Eroica” Symphony. 

A personal experience per- 
haps, but one which we suspect 
is shared by many concert-goers 
is the purely physical pleasure, 
the sensuous delight afforded us 
4 the sonorities of a great sym- 
phony orchestra when first we 
hear it after a long abstinence 
from orchestral music. The fin- 
er, more intelligent enjoyment 
.of the melodic lines, the themat- 
‘lec development the evolution of 
harmonies—these things follow. 
But at the beginning is an aural 
intoxication that may last 
through one number, through 
one or more complete concerts. 
| This is qa factor to be reckoned 
| with. Thus a man of Dr. Kous- 
\sevitzky’s ability to judge his au- 
idiences as well as purely musical 
ivalues acted wisely when he re- 
‘versed the order of his program. 
giving us d’Indy and Dbussy 
for the first half, reserving Beet- 
-hoven for the conclusion. 

A Babylonian Aphrodite 
D’Indy’s symphonic. depiction 
of the descent into Hades of the 

Babylonian goddess, Istar, 

shimmers in a thousand orches- 

tral colors as did the goddess in 
her veils and jewels. Since our 
fresh ears would have occupied 
themselves anyway with color 


has become traditional at the 


and sonority, here was an or 
chestral fabric to satisfy even 
the most jaded taste. 

The “Istar” variations are ol 
a novel construction. They begin 
where most variations end, for 
at the outset the theme appears 
decked out, like the goddess, in 
rorgeous, complicated raiment. 
Then at each of the seven gates, 
as we descend to “the abode 
whence none may return,” the 
theme is stripped of some of its 
orchestral clothing until at the 
very end it passes unadorned 
before us in a unisonous melody 
for the entire orchestra of great 
power and brilliance. The 
spoddess enters “the immutable 
land.” 


Koussevitzky’s “La Mer” 


Debussy’s symphonic sketches, 
“La Mer,’ have been familiar to 
Boston audiences since they 
were introduced at the Sym- 
phony concerts by Karl Muck 
in 1907. “La Mer” is also, and 
quite justly so, one of the best 
known of Koussevitzky’s inter: 
pretations. He gave us yester 
day a performance of nervous 
detail, incisive climaxes anc 
great tonal splendor. 

In the oh-so-musical Vienna 0! 
Beethoven’s day, that compose} 
found necessary to advise con 
ductors against putting such <¢ 
long and heavy work as the 


“Eroica” at the end of a pro 


gram since in that position it 


would prove too tiring for the 


audience. Yesterday one natur- 
ally felt the symphony to be the 


musical climax of the day, anc 
as such it came appropriately at. 
the end. 


Beethoven in Gray 


In speaking of Beethoven’s 
symphony we return to a line 
quoted in these columns last 
Saturday in which Debussy de- 
scribes the Beethoven orchestra 


aS working only with black and 
white and thus obtaining an ex-. 


quisite (if sober) gamut of factor in the concerts. It was a pleas- 


/ure to see in Symphony Hall last week 


Indeed after d’Indy’s daz-. 
zling canvas and Debussy’s glow- | 


oTrays. 


ing seascape with its whispering 
winds and garrulous waves, 
Beethoven’s music made the im- 
pression of an art reduced to 
sober essentials. It was a return 
to the eternal verities of music. 

Ihe first movement in spite of 
the drive and dynamism with 
which Koussevitzky invested it, 
seemed objectivity itself. Here 
the orchestration was no glowing 
garment thrown effectively over 
the musical idea, but part of the 
idea itself. The noble dirge of 
the second movement had the 
grand line it demands and the 
pathetically broken phrases of 
the violins at the end were deep- 
ly touching. They supplied the 
most subjective note of the whole 
symphony. 

The scherzo was taken at a 
rapid pace, taut and delicate to 
the point of fastidiousness. 
Rhythms danced and the sudden 
dynamic contrasts were most ef- 
fective. The last movement was 
elemental in its utterance. 


E. D. 
Stage and Musical 


Celebrities Among 


Hearers 


Ou (4 TII9 Fork” 


With orchestra and conductor at 
the top of their form in a programme 
with which few could quarrel, it 
seems a bit forced to say that the 
Symphony Concert of yesterday 


afternoon was primarily an “audi- 
ence” story. Yet, in a sense, that 
is what it was; for whereas the or- 
chestra has been publicly assembled 
twice this season, the audience was 
gathering for the first time. 


STRAVINSKY IN AUDIENCE 


And the Symphony audience, the body 
of subscribers which alters only slight- 
ly from season to season, is an integral 


the non-subscribers who flocked there 
to hear the two free concerts of ‘Ameri- 
can music; but it is not such casual lis- 
teners who support the orchestra and 
make possible its concerts, which gain, 
rather than lose, prestige as the years 
go on, 

There were celebrities present, too; 
an eminent actress, Katharine Cornell, 
a famous composer, Igor Stravinsky. 
And to go on in the manner of the 
society reporters, one could note the 
presence of another conductor of an 
American orchestra, Fabien Sevinsky, 
once of Boston, now of Indianapolis. 
It seems that Mr. Stravinsky, whose 
lectures at Harvard begin next Wednes- 
day, came over on the Manhattan, along 
with Mr. Toscanini, but his presence 
attracted less attention in the public 
prints. 

To get back to the concert, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s original programme ultimate- 
ly found itself being heard wrong-end- 
to. Instead of beginning with Beetho- 
ven’s ‘“‘Eroica’’ and concluding with 
D’Indy’s ‘‘Istar’’ and Debussy’s ‘La 
Mer,’ he decided at about the 10th 
hour to put the French pieces first. Mr. 
Burk’s notes still read the other way, 
since the programme book had already 
gone to press, 

There is something to be said for put- 
ting the ‘‘Eroica”’ first and something 
to be said for putting it last, but we 
listeners had to take things as the con- 
ductor willed it. One result was that 
the season hegan, both more romantic- 
ally and more richly, tonally speaking, 
than would have been the case had the 
classic and orchestrally soberer Beetho- 
ven had the first say. 


Penetrates Heart of “The Sea” 


For those who cherish the music of 
D'Indy, this beginning a season with 
his superbly imagined and as superbly 
wrought Symphonic Variations was a 
happy augury. Mr. Burk’s notes re- 
minded us that the “Summer Dav on 
the Mouutain’ had not been heard in 
Symphony Hall since 1924; the Second 
Symphony since 1932; the ‘“‘Symphony on 
a Mountain Air’ since 1933. ‘‘Istar’’ 
has been of late a fairly frequent ex- 
perience in the Hall, with performances 
in "34 and ’37, while ‘‘La Mer’’ has been 
even more in evidence. However, one 
could hardly: hear the present Kousse- 
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At it is intrinsically and for what in 
of its’pages it so forcefully sug- 


Wagnerian symphony ... if that. 


master had ever exerted his talent 


in that direction; but the point 
upon this occasion, as we see it, is 
that Bruckner made extraordi- 
narily clever use of the. brass sec- 
tion of the orchestra. And the saxo- 
phone is a reed-brass instrument. 
Thus if we were listening as care- 
fully as we should we received 
the impressions which we should 
regarding the real and entirely le- 
gitimate quality of the tone of the 
saxophone. Just why Debussy 
should have referred to it as “an 
aquatic instrument” is not easily 


| discernible, although the reference 


sable apenas, SEE RAR we a as 
Yesterday, we heard the saxo- 


phone played with virtuosity and 


. | with a wholly sympathetic instinct 


ati for its best qualities. We heard the 

*|mellow, lingering tone, with an 

+-. |expert vibrato, which is the true 
Wa*Y-|tone of the instrument. = = 


Of ‘the two works heard yester- 


ner’| day, the Ibert ‘opus revealed the 
with | largest number of tonal’ possibili- 
,5°| ties while the Debussy was the. 
~ |More inherently poetic. Each was. 
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FIFTY-NINTH SEASON 


BERLIOZ 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


Second Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrToser 20, at 2.30 0’clock © 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 21, at 8:15 o'clock 


Symphony No. 7, in E major 


Allegro moderato 

Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 
Scherzo: Allegro; Trio: Etwas langsamer 
Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 


INTERMISSION 


Rhapsody for Orchestra and Saxophone 


Chamber Concertino for Saxophone and Orchestra 


Allegro con moto 
Larghetto; animato molto 


(First performances in the United States) 


Excerpts from “The Damnation of Faust,”’ Op. 24 


Minuet of the Will-o-the-Wisps 
Dance of the Sylphs 
Hungarian March (Rakoczy) 


SOLOIST 
SIGURD RASCHER 





vitzky on version of these Symphonie 
Sketches too often. In the past two 
or three performances of ‘‘La Mer’’ the 
conductor has seemed to divine the com- 
poser’s precise intention, to penetrate 
to the very heart of the music, keeping 
its musical and programatic qualities in 
Perfect balance. Thus the listener may 
forget the sea altogether—something 
fairly easy to do in the first two move- 
ments—and heed only the marvelous 
play of harmonies, timbres and rhvthms., 
Or he may hear this musie both for 
What it is intrinsically and for what in 
some of its’ pages it so forcefully sug- 
Fests, and feel with Walt Whitman 
that music is that which is awakened 
in uS when we are reminded by the in- 
struments. 


in Boston 


ee 


Cd L 39 The Arts 


The aus novelty of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra season was 
heard. yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, when the saxophone 


appeared as a solo instrument in | 


the capable hands of Sigurd Ras- 
cher. For. program Dr. Koussevit- 
zky had.arranged as opening item, 
the Bruckner Symphony No. 7, in 
EK major, and to close, he chose 
excerpts from ‘“‘The Damnation of 
Faust,” Op. 24, by Berlioz. Between 
these, were set a pair of numbers 
for the solo instrument, the first 
of: which was Debussy’s Rhapsody 
for Orchestra and Saxophone, fol- 
lowed by Ibert’s Chamber Con- 
certino for Saxophone and Orches- 
tra, in what is believed to be the 
first performance in the United 
States. 

It can be no small task to as- 
semble a program which shall 
provide an appropriate setting for 
a Solo saxophone. Dr. Koussevitzky 
revealed his skill in program mak- 
ing by selecting the Bruckner 
item. The chief difficulty with 
Bruckher is, that he becomes so 
verbose and so involved in triv- 
jalities, along with the really 
worth-while message he has to 
give, that we are likely, upon an 
occasion of this sort, to miss the 
real point of his performance, 
which to one listener at least was 
that of offering an excellent study 
in contrasts. 

Of course, as every student of 
orchestral scores is aware, remove 
Bruckner’s name from the program 
and substitute Wagner’s and you 
have what might €asily pass for a 


| Wagnerian symphony .. . if that 
master had ever exerted his talen! 
in that direction; but the point 


upon this occasion, as we see it, is 


| 

| 

that Bruckner made _  extraordi- 
| narily Clever use of the brass sec- 
| tion of the orchestra. And the saxo- 
|} Phone is a reed-brass instrument 
'Thus if we were listening as care- 
‘fully as we should we received 
|the impressions which we should 
| regarding the real and entirely le- 
| gitimate quality of the tone of the 
saxophone. Just why Debussy 
should have referred to it as “an 
aquatic instrument” is not easily 
| discernible, although the reference 

is amusing. 

Yesterday, we heard the saxo- 
phone played with virtuosity and 
with a wholly sympathetic instinct 
for its best qualities, We heard the 
mellow, lingering tone. with an 
}expert vibrato, which is the true 
tone of the instrument. 

Of the two works heard yester- 
day, the Ibert opus revealed the 
largest number of tonal] possibili- 
ties while the Debussy was the 
more inherently poetic, Each was 
well chosen. Mr. Rascher has won 
a distinctive position for himself 
and his performance yesterday 
afternoon sustained the reputation 
which preceded him. A few little 
theatrical mannerisms might be 
| dispensed with to advantage, but 
| they In no wise affect the quality 
| Of his performance. The audience 
was generous with applause, but 
‘it was obviously a little puzzled. 
This commentator found the hall 
too vast for the intimate qualit 
of the saxophone at its best which 
placed the artist at a slight ai 
advantage. Ce; ae 
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Saxophone Opus 


A New One by [bert an Unfamilar One 


By Deb ssy on Symphony Program 
Oxf (4; 37 By EDWARD DOWNES v 


Jacques Ibert’s Concertino for Saxophone and Eleven Instru- 
ments, dedicateq to the eminent Danish saxophonist, Sigurd 
Rascher, will be given its American premiere at the second pair 
of Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts next week Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, with Mr. Rascher himself as soloist 
and Serge Koussevitzky directing the ensemble. The program will 
be further enlivened with the Debussy Rhapsody for Saxophone 
and Orchestra, which forms an amusing chapter of Boston musi- 
cal history, the overture to Berlioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini” and 
Anton Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony. 


In Paris and London the Con-’ “The soloist, M. Sicurd Rascn- 


certino as well as Mr. Rascher’s 
Playing of it pleased. Of the 
Paris premiere, which took place 
on May 2, 1935, M. Roger Vinteuil 
wrote in the “Menestrel’: “This 
score of Jacques Ibert, sprightly 
and impetuous in its movement, 


er, “hough he lacks the puritv of 
tons, the scftness, the perf ct 
distinction of our French saxo- 
pnonists, has? in exchange, an 
aczility and a variety of tone 
color and a ‘range that are 


; astounding. Incidentally. the 

Sweeps along with a profusion of. : oe ee 
ingratiating thematic idea ana ae a eer A ioe ne 
which, never weighting down the signed pad ts Te + i de- 
music, allowed M. Sigurd Rascher | hon dst mrilg (niet 
to exhibit a velocity, a rhythmic ©! ,-duipment of his interpre- 
precision, an evenness of breath *€!.’ 
and a charm of tone that left no “a It 7 be rags ag Pages Mr. 
ground for cavil. A bis was de- accher will use for his Boston 
manded with enthusiasm, but Performances this specially diffi- 
not accorded. This allegro, effer- cult version. 
es ra a avy | Sit acid, The Therapeutic Saxophone 

ake a piace for itself, but it re- p aay a a: 
quires an executant of high abil- tte, in tha hook nie be 
aty thi : Paha! “crag. 

vee aoc ‘ S century when the instru- 
b ae saxophone has recelveg 4 ment carried few of the aaant- 

riliant consecration as a solo tations it has ¢ v 
instrument, thanks to Jacques ike Rich as today. The late 
age wrote Roger Bernard in city. Paeyy ated “4 pod of , 
the Revue Musicale. “Ibert has , , took up the 
confided to this supple yet pow- 8@Xo0phone for her health. This 


erful, alternately brilliant ang On the testimcny of mr. Leon. 


nostalgic instrument a dazzling Vallas. 

concerto, an ingeniously written Today medica] authorities are 
concerto of transcendental dif- cautious about endorsine the 
ficulty and a seductiveness that|therapeutic value of the saxo- 
roused real enthusiasm. ‘phone, in spite of the fact that 


the brother of the inventor, Al-{4p Paris at 58 rue Cardinet 


phonse Sax, published in 1865, 
a pamphlet, “Gymnastics of the 
Lungs; Instrumental Music from 
the Point of View of Hygiene 
and the Creation of Women’s 
Orchestra’s.” 

One may assume, however, 
that Mrs. Hall was also moved 
by musical considerations in her 
choice, for she was an amateur 
musician of some standing and 
one of the chief backers of the 
Boston Orchestral Society which 
was conducted by Georges 
Longy. 

A Boston Commission 


In any case, up to 1900. 
Saxophone literature had b:-en 
Seriously neglected and Mrs. Hall, 
sparing no expense, set about 
about remedying that lamentable 
State of affairs, Since the saxo- 
phone had been invented in 
France and its use largely con- 
fined to that country, she very 
appropriately went to the recog- 
nized French composers of her 
day whom she commissioned to 
Write works for her to perform. 

It was in this way that De- 
bussy became saddled with a 
commission though he detested 
writing to order and knew next 
to nothing about the saxophone. 
AS a consequence Mrs. Hall’s 
compcsition took a decade to 


write, though the money had! 


been paid down, a fact which 
might seriously have burdened 
the conscience of g lesser man 
than Debussy. 

After waiting for a reasonable 
time for her saxophone comnc- 
Sition, it seems that Mrs. Hall 
made a surprise and none too 
welcome descent upon Debussy 
in his Paris home, to inquire 
about the progress of what was 
to be the Rhapsody. 

American Tenacity 


“The Americans are proverb- 
jally tenacious,’ wrote Debus- 
Sy to Durand, his publisher. 
“The ‘femme-saxophone’ landed 


' 


eight or nine days ago and is 
enquiring about her piece. Of 
course I assured her that with 
the exception of Rameses II, it 
is the only subject that occupies 
my thoughts. All the same, I 
have had to set to work on it. 
So here I am, desperately searcii- 
‘in’ for novel cornbinations ecal- 
cu'ated to show off this aquatic 
in- “ument. . .. I have been 
wovking as hard as in the good 
olc days of ‘Pelleas’ .. ”’ 

About the same time he wrote 
to Pierre Louys, the author of 
“A»nrodite”’: “Considering that 
this ‘fantaisie’ was ordered and 
paid for and eat«n more than a 
year ago, I realize that I am 
ber idhand with it....The sax- 
oph<ne is a reed instrument 
with whose habits I am not very 
Well acquainted. I wonder 
whether it indulges in romantic 
tendernesses like the clarinet?’’ 

Some observers may see a re- 
sult of Debussy’s tentative feel- 


‘ings about the saxophone in the 

fact that it took him nearly a 
decade to finish the work and 
that when he did, he left the in: 
strument silent during the better 
half of a composition that was 
written ostensibly to show it off, 
entitling it not Rhapsody for 
Solo saxophone but for “saxo- 
phone principal.’ 

Others will see here merely De- 
bussy’s frightened reaction to a 
concert of the Societe Nationale 
2~ Which he heard Mrs. Hall play 
one of the new pieces of her 
repertory: Vincent D’Indy’s 
“Choral Varie.” Debussy thought 
the sight of a lady in a pink 
zown playing such an ungainly 
instrument preposterous and he 
had no desire to let a work of his 
Dbrovide a similar spectacle. 

In any case we find him writ- 
ing Durand again in 1905: ‘Mrs. 
Elisa Hall, the ‘saxophone lady’ 
is politely demanding her ‘fan- 
taisie’; I should like to satisfy 
her, for her patience deserves to 
de rewarded. 





as another six years ' Bria 
oe, yh haar sa seriously] scribed in Debussy’s hand: “Es 
thought of satisfying the ‘sp ayaeee os spam sasookane 
hone lady.” In 1911 he set to}pour orche 
work in pariient on an orchestral|Principal. A grees! E ie 
sketch. He finally sent the work/avec l’homage respec Hi 
in this form to Mrs, Hall, and it)Claude Debussy, 1901-1908. 
was left to M. Roger-Ducasse, to| It is complete from ry A 
complete the orchestral score) finish and at various points the 
after Debussy’s death composer has made notes con- 
‘cerning the working out of the 
Manuscript at Conservatory orchestration. These were {fol- 
Debussy’s original manuscript|/owed with the greatest exacti- 
sketch has been deposited by|tude by Roger-Ducasse. How- 
Mrs; Hall's heirs in the library of Ver, after Ducasse gre sl 
the New England Conservatory) met. who has revise hi “ig A 
of Music where it may be con- S0dy to Pe a oe ae 
sulted by annlication to the li- Will be hear Next WeeK. Prone 
Symphony Hall at the time of|and consist merely of taking cer- 
Mr, Rascher’s performances with| tain woodwind passages ae 
the Boston Symphony. It is in-|the score and giving them to the 
sath Pct, SOlo saxophone to fill out some 
: of the long moments of silence 
to which Debussy had con- 
‘demned that instrument. 
“Rapsodie Mauresque” was the 
title of the final sketch by De- 
bussy. the original title was to 
have been “Rapsodie Orientale’”’ 
but in the final edition, which 
was posthumous, there is no ad- 
jective to the Rhapsody at all. 
The Rhapsody was performed 
In Paris aS soon as the orches- 
tration was finished in 1919 at 
a concert Of the Societe Nation- 
ale with the saxophonist Mayeur 
as soloist. It was never per- 
formed by the Boston Orches- 
tral Society for the sketch ar- 
rived in America several] years 
after the dissolution of that 
body. And since no other rec- 
ords have been found, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that the first 
performance in this country was 
by the Boston Symphony in 1932 
when Louis Speyer performed 
the solo part on the English 
horn. 
Thus this work of Debussy 
written for Boston wil] be heard 
SIGURD RASCHER in its original form for the frst 
Mettlesome saxophonist from time in Boston 209 years after 
Denmark who plays French its first performance in Paris 
works with a Boston orchestra and 28 years after the composer 
this Friday and Saturday. aid it aside. | 


_ Koussevitzky and Rascher 
ive Saxophone Concertino 


MENTE, 


have been excused for raising 


votees of symphonic music might 


a sceptic eyebrow over the an- 


nouncement that this week’s soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra was to be a saxophonist. Let us hasten to put their 
scepticism at rest. The Boston Symphony has not gone “hot,” 
and the appearance of Mr. Sigurd Rascher (the saxophonist in 
question) with our orchestra is in keeping with its most dignified 


traditions. 


Of course a certain guarant 


y of the artistic integrity of the 


undertaking was to be seen in the fact that the names of Debussy 


and Ibert were coupled with mr. 
Rascher’s on the program. On 
the other hand, Debussy is 
.n10wn to have been very lax and 
rather flippant about this “Rhap- 


sody for Orchestra and Saxo- 
phone” and Ibert’s piece had 
never before been performed in 
America. So it was with not the 
most settled feelings that we 
took our seat in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon. 

Rascher Well Received 


Mr. Rascher had not played a 
dozen bars of Debussy’s Rhap- 
sody before it became evident 
that he was a sensitive artist, 
capable of giving the Saxophone 
a greater range of color, dynam- 
ics and pitch than we had sup- 
Dbosed possible. And our reac- 
tion to the next dozen bars was: 
What a pity that Debussy had 
not written more for the saxo- 
phone! It melts beautifully into 
the timbre of both brass and 
woodwinds, sounding now like a 
Clarinet, now like a flute, now 
even like a French horn and 
occasionally like a Saxophone. 
Capable of the most subtle mod- 
Wations of tone, it should have 


delighted the heart of “Claude 


de France.” 


It remains to say that this is 
unfortrately not one of Debus- 
SY’S most important works. Com- 
bosed about the time of “La 
Mer,” it has something of the 
clearer lines toward which De- 
bussy tended at that time. 
Echoes of the Proposed titles, 
“Rapsodie Mauresque” and “Rap- 
sodie Orientale.” sound jin an 


occasional exotic rhythm _ to- 
gether with a discreet tambour- 
ine. But Debussy has not lavished 
the love on this score that he did 
on others. 


Ibert Work Has Premiere 


There are signs, however, that 
Jacques Ibert took his Concer- 
tino for Saxophone and Orches- 
tra in sober earnest. That does | 
not mean that it is not light and’ 
say, for it is just that. Gallic’ 
Wit dances through its pages 
pausing only a moment in the 
middle of the score for the solo 
instrument to sing a long drawn 
melody of considerable beauty 
and feeling. Then the entire 
orchestra and saxophone launch- 
€s into a frisky finale in which 
Ornate soli with runs and thrills 
for the saxophone alternate with 
soli in the orchestra which has 
a Syncopated saxophone obbii- 
gato. There were passages where 
Mr. Rascher couldn’t keep from 
wagging his head to the rhythm. 
We hardly could ourselves. 

The first half of the program 


was taken up with Anton Bruck- 


ner’s Seventh Symphony. Bruck- 
ner’s Seventh is generally ad- 
mitted to be among the ereatest, 
of that master and there are 
many high authorities among 
German positions who place 
Bruckner’s symphonies above 
those of Brahms. 

Sruckner Pro and Con 


This writer must own to some- 
what of a blind spot for Bruck- 
ner. His melodic invention. to 
be sure, is greatly fertile and at 
its best reminiscent of Schubert. 





a 


SYMPHONY CONCERT The cadenza is an astonishing fe 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS of virtuosity, even ) requiring oe 
The second regular concert by stops at one point to be hit, while 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra,| the a breath is stayed, in order to 
Dr. Koussevitzky conducting, was ne nce *% percussive effect. The 


; nstrument is also obli ed to pl 
given yesterday afternoon in Sym- a higher note, with, we > alin trick 


phony hall. The soloist was Sigurd fingering. than a normal player 
Rascher, saxophgnist. The program + A aramid ey out = it. Mr, 
; Ras , ordinary player. He 
9 polinada ‘ts af) PM is Indeed a virtuoso who is also 
° mayor.®... ruckKner j ; : : 
Rhapsody for orchestra and saxophone musical and plays with a fine quality 
ee. : Debussy Of tone. We merely wish that he 
orchestra vss ss, Saxophone and would not sway about so, especially 
Excerpts from “The Damnation’ of In the Debussy, for such movement 
Faust Cte eee teeter eee eeeeeee » BErliOz is distracting and Surely not neces- 
The curiosity as well as the nov- sary. 
elty of yesterday’s concert centered Br uckner’s 7th Symphony shows 
in the music for saxophone: and both his genius and his febbieness 
_, 4&8 @ composer. That he had genius 
Mr. Rascher was the first soloist is not to be doubted for a moment 


of this instrument to appear so He wrote beautiful melodies, though 
prominently with the orchestra. De- ‘Hey did not always turn out to be 


; ood teri 
bussy’s Rhapsody had been heard io ret gy Sane yA 
before, when Mr. Speyer played the passages of padding, and his naivete. 


solo part on the English: horn. It Which is often the trio, for ex- 


may be admitted at once that the #™Ple—rather endearing, you real- 


: ize that the composer had authentic 
music sounds better in that arrange- inspiration. He had genuine fee)- 


ment. ing and imagination. The adagio 
It is not entirely the trouble that ™@Y _be immensely _over-long, 
the saxophone connotes a jazz band mus i ane neauty worth enduring a 
to our ears, for Mr. Rascher ro- pan yeaa one 2 nave = Soran 
, p intimate, simple, heart-felt Aus- 
duces a singularly clear and beau- trian melodiousness. But Bruck- 
tiful tone. But, say what you will, ner seems to have had diffic!- 
the saxophone is a “sore thumb” ties with the sonata-form akin 
instrument in the character in Y cave of <r etl His beait- 
which it 4 . tut long melodies would not, or 
tice. iy vedic oven from jt, COW Not, bend and chop them- 
> selves up sufficiently for a real 

as it were; and it does not blend symphonic development. 
with the other instruments, ex- In addition to this weakness 
cept when Debussy has Obligingly there is the orchestration which 
Swamped it in an orchestral climax,’ “0ugh highly effective is very, 
Debussy’s Rhapsody, as a Matter Viveassive and, it seems to the 


’ writer, not always suitable to 
of fact, is really an orchestral piece Bruckner’s taeiodie inspiration. 
in which the Saxophone, or the Eng- The Wagnerian influence on 


‘sh horn, has an unusually promi- ‘sit 
nent role. As such. if rd roms. Bruckner was negative as well 


vag) as positive. ne is remi 
infrequently heard, for it is a fine het octaa's wei gg sha 
work, even if its composition was ner to the effect th { h pes 4g 
grudgingly undertaken and the or- cli 9 t ab Ne was the 
chestration done by another. most impolite composer in the 


vf 
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‘Dubinushka@’ for Novelt 


OvA a 6 i } zi By Alfred H. Meyer 


Though the -progrdm of this 
week’s concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra contains no 
entirely new works, Roy Harris’ 
Third Symphony was new last 
year, Sibelius’ ‘‘Tapiola” has had 
but few performances, and the two 
pieces by Rimsky-Korsakoff were 
played so long ago as to make them 


virtual novelties at present. In- 
deed “‘Dubinushka” has appeared 
only at an out-of-town concert of 
the orchestra. 

The folk song ‘‘Dubinushka,” on 
which Rimsky-Korsakoff’s piece is 
based, is intimately tied up with 
several aspects of Russian life. It is 
found in its purest form in ‘“Peas- 
ant Songs of Great Russia, as they 
are in the Folk’s Harmonization, 
coliected and transcribed from 
Phonograms,” by Eugénie Lineff, 
published by the Russian Imperial 
Academy of Science in 1905. Miss 
Lineff related how ghe had lec- 
tured in the United States and 
other countries on Russian folk 
song, how she had always had 
qualms when faced with the ques- 
tion, “Are these songs, as you are 
presenting them to us, really au- 
thentic, just as the Russian peas- 
ants sing them?” how she deter- 
mined as a result of this experi- 
ence to get to the root of the mat- 
ter. At some length she explains 
how she decided that the only 
entirely reliable method of obtain- 
ing the songs of the folk in their 
pristine purity was by making 


Phonograph recordings. Her not- 


ing of ‘“Dubinushka” is based on 
such a recording. 
EN Fue | 


The word Dubinushka means 


it is taken to mean a long pole, 
always painted green, to assist in 
towing a vessel. Consequently she 
translates it as “The Towing Pole.” 
She relates that the song was 
“sung by quay porters, each taking 
the lead in turn. The Singing was 
too loud for a small room, so that 
the resulting record in the phono- 
graph was unpleasing, though 
characteristic. The performance 
was wonderfully energetic, as if 
the singers were actually dragging 
an immense weight.” This may 
well be taken as at least one clue to 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s orchestration. 
The song was “taken down in 
Nizhni Novgorod from an artel of 
porters from the village of Prom- 
zins in the Province of Simbirsk.” 
It is in the Old Greek Phrygian 
mode. As is characteristic of many 
of the Great Russian folk songs, 
the melody is developed by much 
repetition of fragments from the 
initial phrase. This again may well 
have been the motivating reason 
for the amount of repetition in 
Rimsky’s. orchestral piece. The 
words in Miss Lineff’s translation: 
Leader: Da, lads, pull ye all together! 
Chorus: A mighty pile we have to drag, 
Ech! my towing pole, we cry 


ohoy! 
ach, the green one, she'll go 
one 


alone, 
She's going, she's going, she’s 
going, 
She’s going, she’s going, 
Leader: Da, my lads, don’t be afraid! 
Chorus: Your strength you must not 


spare, 
Ech! my towing pole. we cry 
ohoy! 
Ech, the green one, she'll ZO 
alone, 


She’s going, etc. 
Leader: Da, my lads, raise ye a shout, 
Chorus: The master will stand a drink, 
Ech! my towing pole, we cry 
Ohoy! 
See the green one will go alone, 
She's going, etc. 
Leader: Now, my lads. do all your best, 
Chorus: Haul, well at the towing pole! 
Ech! my towing pole, we cry 
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this revolution. Presently 
Slonoff writes a revolution- 


: for the chorus of which 


he cae ine melody of “Dubinush- 
ka.” TI ; song has been referred 
- Russian “Marseillaise.” 
andes of it are said to have 


le “eh a riotous demonstrations 
durir ni a the upheaval of 1905-0 6.” 
For this reason use of the song was 
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‘Ais orchestral. version of the piece. 
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moujik, in the time 
Sings his need songs. os the sapling 80 green. 


But she. time is - hand ‘and the people 


And gan are heads that were bowed, oh! 
And the yoke of the ages they cast to the 


And their ¢ cudgels in hand, shout aloud, 
oh!—Chor | 
on, éver on, great and mighty fol 
p28 ih e “fl pangs of great heart, - aside’ 
Lift aly Y voice, full of joy, in a thrice holy 
Sing the ‘dear pay cudgel, thy guide, 


RiinskeykSrpalbadte “Dubinush- | 


ka,” Opus 62, is cast in a brilliant 
major rather. than in the minor of 
Slonoff’s song, or in the minor- 
modal character of the original 
folksong. It is as if Rimsky wanted 
to increase rather than merely 
preserve its militant character. He 
develops first by brilliant, sonorous 
repetition of the principal phrase, 
then by less aggressive and noisy 
presentation of tfelated matter, 


finally ‘by a march to a terrific 
vpews on the folksong as a whole. 
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not of M. Slonoff’s bisdeeame sie 
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FIFTY-NINTH SEASON ~ 


Lhird Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcroseEr 27, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 28, at 8:1 5 o'clock 


“Tapiola,’” Tone Poem, Op. 
“Dubinushka,” Russian Folk Song, Op. 62 


“The Battle of Kerjenetz,” Tone Picture 
from the Opera, “The Invisible City 
of Kitej and the Virgin Fevronia”’ 


Symphony No. g (In one movement) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in B-flat, Op. 38 
Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace 
Larghetto 


Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio I: Molto piu vivace. Trio II 
Allegro animato e grazioso 
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ary song of Russia.” Sometime 
after this first performance he 
“composed a development and 
continuation with coda of my too 
brief Dubinushka. 

The year 1905 was the year of 
the Russo-Japenese war (unpopu- 
lar among the Russian people) and 
also of those organized demands 
for personal liberty, etc., which 
are sometimes referred to as the 
“First Russian Revolution.” 


4 5 4 
Meantime, “Dubinushka” had 
become popular particularly as a 
workers’ song. And the “work- 


ers” appear to have been at the 
heart of this revolution. Presently 
one M. Slonoff writes a revolution- 
ary song for the chorus of which 
he uses the melody of ‘‘Dubinush- 
ka.” This song has been referred 
to as a Russian “Marseillaise.” 
Performances of it are said to have 
“led to riotous demonstrations 
during the upheaval of 1905-06.” 
For this reason use of the song was 
forbidden during the rest of the 
Czarist regime. But it was at this 
time that Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote 
his orchestral version of the piece, 
Note now the text of the new 
song, the similarities of differences 
of the text of its chorus as com- 
pared to that of the original folk 
song: 

Many songs have I heard in my native 

land, 
And of joy and of sorrow they told. oh! 


But of all, only one has been carved on 
my heart 


Tis ras song of the craftsman so bold, 
oh! 


Chorus (to the tune of the old Dubi- 
nushka): 

Hi! my stave, will ye strike now! 

Hi! my oaken cudgel, strike ye well! 
Now strike ye well! Come, thrust nowl 
Come, push now. Come, strike now. 


In the lands over sea they have plotted 


ong 

To displace all our craft by machine, oh! 

But the Russian moujik, in the time of 
his need, 

Sings the songs of the sapling so green. 
~—~Chorus. 


But the time is at hand, and the people 
arise; 

And erect are heads that were bowed. oh! 

And the yoke of the ages they cast to the 
ground, 


And their cudgels in hand, shout aloud, 
oh!—Chorus. 


So go on, ever on, great and mighty folk, 
And ae, Denes of thy heart, put aside, 


oh! 
Lift thy voice, full of joy, in a thrice holy 


Sing the dear homely cudgel, thy guide, 
oh!—Chorus., 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘‘Dubinushe 
ka,” Opus 62, is cast in a brilliant 
major rather than in the minor of 
Slonoff’s song, or in the minor- 
modal character of the original 
folksong. It is as if Rimsky wanted 
to increase rather than merely 
preserve its militant character. He 
develops first by brilliant, sonorous 
repetition of the principal phrase, 
then by less aggressive and noisy 
presentation of related matter, 
finally by a march to a terrific 
climax on the folksong as a whole. 
At this climax the use of a chorus 
singing the song is optional. The 
text of this chorus, however, are 
the words of the original folksong, 


not of M. Slonoff’s revolutionary 
variant. 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


lhird Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcTosBer 27, at 2:30 oclock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 28, at 8:15 o'clock 


Tapiola,”’ ‘Tone Poem. Op. 112 


aed 


“Dubinushka,” Russian Folk Song, Op. 62 


‘The Battle of Kerjenetz,” Tone Picture 
from the Opera, ““The Invisible City 
of Kitej and the Virgin Fevronia” 


a Symphony No. g (In one movement) 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUMANN Symphony No. 1 in B-flat, 
|. Andante un poco maestoso: \llegro molto vivace 
If. Larghetto 


lf. Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio I: Molto piu vivace. Trio TJ 


IV’. Allegro animato e grazioso 





Koussevitzky Scores With 


Colorful 


ixture of Styles 


Pe (937 Irae » on 

A eidoscope masical styles under the direction of Serge 
Koussevitzky was presented yesterday to the Boston Symphony 
Friday matinee subscription audience in Symphony Hall. Sibelius’ 
tone-poem, “Tapiola,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s setting of the Russian 
revolutionary folk song, “Dubinushka,” “The Battle of Kerjenetz”’ 
from the opera, “The Invisible City of Kitej and the Virgin Fey- 
ronia”’ by the same composer, Schumann’s “Spring” Symphony 
and Roy Harris’s Third Symphony were all included. 

This was the fourth performance in less than a year’s time 
the Boston Symphony has given the Harris Third Symphony. 


Quite obviously, this means Dr. 
Koussevitzky: is convinced that 
in the current o: modern sym- 
Phonic production, particular 
Significarce attaches to this 
Symphony, and he feels we 
Should be given a chance to ac- 
quaint ourselves with it from 
more than a single hearing, 
The praiseworthy support Dr. 
Koussevitzky has accorded 
American music to date has 
meant a considerable prop to 
the morale of our native artists, 
it has enhanced the prestige of 
the American composer both 
here and abroad and has result- 
ed in important contributions to 
the richness of our orchestra] 
repertory, 
Trained Audiences 


Our audiences are so well 
trained nowadays that the as- 
bect of a great and established 
musician, championing the mu- 
Sic Of a not yet universally rec- 
ognized composer, is Only attrac- 
tive and sympathetic to them. 
Thus it was with the Harris 
Symphony yesterday which by 
no stretch of the imagination 
could be called a pot-boiler, To 
the writer this work seemed to 
stow with its second hearing, 
and that is Probably exactly 
what Koussevitzky expected and 
intended. 


Mr. Harris himself Was on 
hand to acknowledge the ap- 
Plause of audience and orches- 
tra and Dr. Koussevitzky’s con- 
gratulations. 


The program opened with a 
firmly established modern mas. 


terpiece, Sibelius’ “Tapiola,” 
brilliantly performed. Listening 
to this interpretation, there 
could be no more doubt about 
its authoritativeness than about 
the greatness of the music it- 
self. The agitated Whisper of 
hoarse winds, the roar of the 
northern forests, the whole eerie 
panorama of a legendary Fin- 
nish north with jts sprites, gods 
and heroes, is suggested in this 
immense tone-picture. 


Rimsky Criticizes Rimsky 


_ With that truthfulness and 
‘modesty which characterizeg al] 
his remarks about himself, 
Rimsky - Korsakoff said of his 
setting of “Dubinushka” that it 
was “short and insignificani,. 
though sufficiently noisy.” 1 
The selection from “The In- 
visible City of Kitej” is more 
imaginative stuff, but with the 
picturesque instrumentation that 
sometimes, with Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, became an €nd in itself. 
After so much Straining for ef- 
fect, what a relief it was to heap 
the “Spring” Symphony again! 


After so much brilliant, efficient, 
effective orchestration, what a 
benison to hear an intimate poet 
whose technique was bareiy 
equal to his needs! And with 
what tender accents Kousse- 
vitzky made his orchestra speak. 
One mark of the master inter- 
preter is certainly his ability 
completely to assimilate the 
most widely contrasting styles. 
Koussevitzky was as much _ at 
home in Schumann as in Roy 
Harris. Before a hard-boiled, 
modern audience he rewoke the 
fresh rapture of a Biedermeler 
romance; autumn brooded out- 
side the concert hall, while with- 
in he evoked the breath of 
spring. B.. D. 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The third regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 


Hall. The program was as follows: 


Sibelius... ‘‘Tapiola,’’ Tone Poem, >. 112 

Rimsky-Korsakov.. .‘‘Dubinushka,’’ us 
sian Folk Song, Op. 

Rimsky-Korsakov. .‘‘The Battle of Ker- 
jenetz,’’ from the opera, ‘‘The Invisible 
City of Kitej and the Virgin Fevronia’’ 

Roy Harris .............Symphony No. 3 

Schumann Symphony No. 1 in B fiat 
major Op. 38 


Yesterday’s concert was remark- 
ably interesting from the musical 
point of view and the most sucess- 
ful so far this season for sheer per- 
‘ection of orchestral playing. It is 
probably fair to say that you would 
search the world in vain for any 
finer or more sympathetic perform- 
ances of the Sibelius “Tapiola” and 
the Schumann First Symphony. The 
Friday audience was _ sufficiently 
stirred to remain applauding after 
the latter, and it was evident that 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
were not unaware of the triumph- 
ant result of their efforts. | 

The only doubt concerning the 
concert was the presence and posi- 
tion on the program of the two 
Rimsky-Korsakov pieces. They cer- 
tainly do not amount to much mu- 
Sically, and they were oddly and 
rather disturbingly placed between 
two works requiring studious atten- 


tion. As unabashed orchestral 
sound they have their merits; but 
surely these would have been more 


fittingly appreciated just before. the 
intermissiong@y q/ ‘¢ q 
Sibelius’s “Tapiola” Is 6n his 


most imaginative tone poems. Like 
all of them, it is essentially fairly 
simple in construction. Its demands 
on the listener are mainly to recog- 
nize and take delight in the mysteri- 
ous and subtle effects in the orches- 
tration to produce atmosphere. Si- 
belius has been astonishingly bold 
and original in “‘Tapiola,” and the 
result is a work of weird beauty. It 
was superbly interpreted yesterday. 

Roy Harris’s 3rd Symphony—or 
symphonic piece, if you prefer—was 
played last season and again at the 
American concerts this month, 
though it probably has never been 
so splendidly projected as it was 
yesterday. Mr. Harris was in the 
audience and came on to the plat- 
form to receive the applause, which 
he definitely deserved. 

Familiarity with this work in- 
creases respect and liking for it. 
Architecturally it is of a piece, with 
contrast in moods and in the use 
of the orchestra. On paper this 
would be clearer than it is to the 
ear. For example, the restatement 
of the first violin theme is not fully 
heard against the powerful rhyth- 
mic motif in the brass and percus- 
sion. And the fugue is much looser 
to the ear, doubtless, than it would 
be if you pursued it in the score. 
We have one reservation to make, 
namely that the synthetic tone of 
the vibraphone mars rather than 
aids the charm of the pastoral sec- 
tion. Otherwise it remains a most 
impressive piece of music. . 

The latest to subscribe to the 
critical notion that Schumann was 
no symphonist are the authors of 
Messrs. Simon and Schuster’s popu- 
lar compendium, “Men of Music.” 
These two critics, Messrs. Brockway 
and Weinstock, mention the Rhenish 
Symphony—in point of fact the least 
of Schumann’s works in this form— 
patronizingly, barely refer to the B 
flat and the great D minor and ig- 





nore the C major altogether. Would 
that they could have heard yester- 
day’s performance of the B flat! 

Schumann’s symphonies merely 
require the sympathetic attention of 
& fine conductor to bring out their 
Superlative merits of spontaneous 
ideas and novelty of form. Their 
much maligned heaviness of orches- 
tration will be forgotten in an inter- 
pretation as intense as we heard 
yesterday. Their ocasiona] naivete 
is as nothing to what we put up with 
in Bruckner. It is greatly to Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s credit that he has 
been so staunch and inspired a con- 
ductor of Schumann. He has done 
a real service to music in not allow- 
ing these symphonies to drop,out of 
the repertoire. | 

The concert be repeated to- 
night. Next week Richard Burgin 
will conduct Toch’s “Pinocchio, a 
Merry Overture”: Haydn’s Cello 
Concerto, with Emanuel Feuer- 
mann as soloist; Strauss’s “Don 
Juan.” Also, Howard Hanson will 


lead the first performance of his 
Symphony No. 3. 


HARRIS’ WORK 


BY SYMPHONY 


Schumann’s First Given 
Felicitous Rea gS 


4 Hi 
B RR O Y SMITH 


Was it in deference to the present 
situation in the Baltic that Dr. Kous- 
sevitaky, in making the programme of 
yesterday’s Symphony concert, placed 
in juxtaposition Sibelius’ “Taplola”’ and 
Rimsk y-Korsakov’s “Dubinushka?”’ 
Anyway, there they were, the tonal 
Slorification of Finland's forests and the 
orchestral fantasy on a Russian revolu- 
tionary song. 

And while in search for motives, which 
probably never existed, jt might be sug- 
gested that the conductor built the first 
part of the programme to flatter Roy 
Harris, whose Third Symphony came 
to its third Symphony Hall perform. 
ance in less than a year, 
after the inherent 
““Tapiola’’ 
aginative 


, 


f 


Korsakoyv trifle, “The Battle of Ker- 
jenetz,’’ from “The Invisible City of 
Kitej,"”, Mr. Harris’ Symphony offered 
& Soul satisfying experience. 

Here, at last, was music that was try- 
ing only to be music, and full of melodic 
inventiveness, besides, Tf Only Mr. Har- 
ris had ended as well as he began. 
There are arresting and moving pages 
in the first three sections of his work. 
But the fina] fugue, which should crown 
the whole, seems a bit forced; while 
the very end isa mere assault upon the 
eardrums, as though Mr. Harris were 
trying to beat down the listener’s re- 
Sistance, to Stun him jnto acceptance 
Of his tonal] doctrines, 

Once more, Mr. Harris was on hand 
to hear what seems to be his most 
promising score to date. Once more the 
audience received him cordially and Dr. 
loussevitzky beamed his approval. 

To return to Dr. IXoussevitzky and 
his programmatic plots, it was clearly 
his intention to give his audience, in 
conclusion, a feast of pure, joyous mu- 
Sic, and he chose for the Purpose Schu- 


mann’s First Symphony, the most whol- | 
ly spontaneous and ebullient of its kind. | 


In view of the charm of this music and 
of Dr. Koussevitzky’s singularly felicj- 
tous way with it, it is ungrateful to 
Suggest that repetitions Of both the 
Second and Third Schumann Svm- 
phonies are Jong overdue. The First 


and the Fourth have enjoyed a prefer- | 
ence on the conductor's part, perhaps | 


Wholly deserved. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The last must be first in a review 
of the Boston Symphony concert 
yesterday afternoon. In this case 
the last was the B-flat or “Spring” 
Symphony by Robert Schumann, 
Ziven a heavenly performance by 


Dr, Serg Koussevitzsky and the or. 
chestra 2§ 
It may be tha at +4 g” Sym- 


phony seems most treasurable when 
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conductor intensifles without ex- 
aggeration the music. The old argu- 
ment that Schumann was a clumsy 
greenhorn at orchestration seemed 
pretty flimsy as one listened to the 
mellow colors of his palette. True, 
there are measures when the notes 
are packed in solidly, but such are 
eptional. 
The “Spring” Symphony is not far 
from being a tone poem, though the 
composer observed the requirements 
of form enough to make it a sym- 
phony in the strict definition of the 
word. Form was, however, a minor 
consideration in the mind of Schu- 
mann the creator of tonal fantasies, 
whose genius found no hampering 
limitations in compositions of small 
dimensions. 

The afternoon as a whole was one 
of superlative orchestral playing, 
especially by the strings. “Tapiola, 
that Nordic poem in sound by Jean 
Sibelius, is remarkably atmospheric. 
Yesterday it was more persuasive 
than ever. With Rimsky-Korsak- 
offs “Dubinushka” and “The Battle 
of Kerjenetz,” an entr’acte from the 
opera “The Invisible City of Kitej,” 
performance was much more impor- 
tant than the scores themselves. 
Each is a colorful trifle, the former 
a setting of a Russian revolutionary 
song of 1905, and each is more suited 
to the Pops than a symphonic pro- 
gram, 

The. Third Symphony of Roy 
Harris, that took up the space just 
before intermission, grows upon one 
after several hearings. The first of 
the five sections may prove to be 
among the finest pages in American 
composition, with its broad diatonic 
theme for the lower Stringed in- 
struments. Equally distinguished 
are the second section, and the pow- 
erful fifth of strong brass and drums. 

One cannot escape the impression 
that the pastoral episode and the 
fugue are less Original. These two 
sections go along mechanically, re- 
flecting an intellectual process, as 
if they had been worked out from 
theoretical principles. And they are 
de fisgitely dry. 


The Third Symphony proves that 
as an orchestrator Mr. Harris has de- 
veloped markedly. The thick so- 
noroities of his First Symphony are 
no more; in their place are instru- 
mental combinations firm but clear. 
If the work can be given a sort of 
mental cataloging, it is another, and 
significant, advance to symphonic 
mastery. Mr. Harris has been much 


‘debated. He continues to be an im- 


rertant figure in American music of 
lay. Bowing from the stage after 
© work had been played, he was 
tially applauded. The program 
*'be heard again tonight.—C.W_D. 





MUSIC AND POLITICS 


Problems Suggested by the Initial Progran 
Of the Boston Symphony 1 Seasor 
~ By EDWARD DOWNES \//#QA6 
7-30-99 


h history and our own experience have shown us time an 
time again that it is a practical impossibility utterly to divorce: 
politics from art. Yet the danger of allowing our artistic lives t 
be dominated by political passions is enormous. It could hardi: 
be more aptly illustrated than by the program which Serge Kous 
sevitzky has announced for the opening pair of concerts by th 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on Friday afternoon and Saturda: 


evening, Oct. 13 and 14. : 
One-half of the program is French: Debussy’s tone-poem, L 
Mer” and d’Indy’s more rarely heard symphonic variations, “Istar 
The other half is German and Debussy and Germany 
consists of one of the greatest) Debussy never believed in the 
of all symphonies: Beethoven's possibility of a true internation- 
“Eroica,” al entente. “There is no reason 
Many present-day concertgoers why the Germans should under- 
remember the inroads that mis-stand us.” he said. “Neither 
taken patriotism made on our should we try to absorb their 
musical repertoire and roster of ideas....The French forget 
artists during the last war. It is too easily the qualities of clarity 
disquieting to reflect that weand elegance peculiar to them 
could, even here in Boston, get and allow themselves to be influ- 
ourselves into a state of mind enced by the tedious and ponder- 
that would make us reject one- oy. Teuton.” 
half of such a program. It would’ Pew people are more hilarious 
not be the first time that such a company than Debussy when he 
thing had happened. turns the rapier of his French 
_No one should deceive himself wit against Richard Wagner. But 
on this count. It was and is as as soon as he speaks of the com- 
difficult to separate politics and poser of the “Eroica,” the tone 
music as it is to separate reli- o¢ approach changes. Debussy’s 
gion and politics. The only peo- literary mouthpiece. Monsieur 


ple who can really do it are those Croche, contrasts the orchestras 
who are fundamentally indiffer- of the two composers. That of 
ent to one of the two fields 'Beethoven “appears to him a 

Even such an ivory tower in-! combination of black and white. 
habitant as Debussy, a devotee of resulting in the whole exquisite 
art for art’s sake, was passion- gamut of greys: that of Wagner 
ately swayed in political matters ...is a species of polychromatic 
by his art and connections. In- Putty. spread almost uniformly, 
deed, one could build up a pret- in which he assured me he could 
ty good case to show that Debus- no longer distinguish the sound 
sy's anti-Teutonism had its roots 0° » violin from that of a trom- 
in his anti-Wagnerian aesthetic bone.” 


principles. Debussy on Beethoven 


Yet even in speaking of Bee- Was published as “Sinfonia 
thoven, Debussy was not always Eroica To celebrate the memory 
without irony. After a Beetho- Of a dead hero.” Later~ after 
ven Festival of the Concerts One of Napoleon’s military vic- 
Colonne in 1912 he wrote: tories, Beethoven is reporied to 

“How restful it is to be re- have said: “It is a pity that 1 
lieved at last of the necessity to do not understang the art of 
do anything but admire, to ex- War as well as I do the art of 
change knowing smiles at the music. I would conquer iim 
proper places, always the same yet.’ 
places, since they are handed Can We Separate Them? 
down from generation to gen-- To Beethoven, his music and 
eration. politics were but the practical 

“At the exit one can say with and the artistic expressions of 
assurance: “What a genius that one and the same thine: his 
fellow Beethoven!’ No remark great socia] humanitarian ideals, 
yin wed more legitimate, in- Is it therefore conceivable, or 

eed, e 


some opinion, which is not al- PEIN 
; we mere listener 


say that art and politics must 
aanee., the brotherhood never be mixed? Were it not 
the entire human race in h 
Ninth Symphony, the ma better to accept the fact that 
whose bearing in aristocrat; "ey are ecnstantly being mixed, 
Salons of Vienna was dem Whether we like it Or not, and, 
cratic almost to the point c instead of trying to hinder a 
boorishness, the man who x Natural process, try to arrange 
buked Goethe for kow-towing t that when the paths of music 
the great, was a champion o and politics cross it will be with 
freedom and a hater of tyrant 4 minimum of friction and dis- 
to the last. turbance. 

The thrice-told tale of th At least we should be able to 
dedication of the Eroica Sym prevent a repetition of the 
ae a A cas€é in point. Bee havoc that unreasoned politi- 

n ad ti ca] passion worked in our musi- 
aocal life during the last war. 

On There are even very venerable 

- authorities, from Plato onwards, 

~ who have taught that a meeting 


e himself Empe- of music and voliti 
ror, he cried out in anger: ae owes may be 
“Now he { will trample ‘an mutually beneficial and pursue 


all the rights of man and in. 28h constructive aims. 
dulge only his ambition. He wil] 


These are a few of the ques- 
exalt himself above all others a " wri roblems suggested by 
and become a tyrant.” And in “2¢ Opening program of this sea- 
a Tage he seized the dedica- 5°2% Symphony concerts. 

tion, tore it in two and threw 

it to the ground, The symphony 


a i ee ee ee ee 
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FIFTY-NINTH SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


fourth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 3, at 2:30 o'clock - 


STRAUSS 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 4, at 8:15 0’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


‘Pinocchio, a Merry Overture” 


(First performances at these concerts) 


Symphony No. 3 


Andante lamentardo 
Andante tranquillo 
Tempo scherzando 
Largamente e pesante 


(First concert performances — conducted by the composer) 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Violoncello in D major 


“Don Juan,” Tone Poem (after Lenau), Op. 20 


SOLOIST 
EMANUEL FEUERMANN 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON 


‘8 more second performances.” There 

COND UCTOR have been many regrettable instances 
. Where a native work has been done 
Once, brought to light, with enough 

: HELPER O)F success to bring encouragement, then 


lost through failure On the part of 


someone to keep it alive, | 
NATIVES It is the Particular distinction of 
Dr. Koussevitsky that he has seen 
ht to repeat a good deal of native 
music which seemed to have merit 


| ° on first hearing. More than that, 
Ko USSeVv| tz k Y Has where a first effort 


has seemed to 

D W L him to show genuine quality, even if 
M it were something less than a work 

One any Or S of art, he hae encouraged, even 

° directed the effort of the composer 

toa new attempt. And he has taken 

these second works, when they have 


come to tulfill promise and played 
the" Boston Sym-| them. In the development of Ameri- 


Fourth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser g, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 4, at 8:15 0’clock 


Phony Orchestra js heard here in 
its first concert of the season, Dr, 
Koussevitsky will lead its membership 
in a pair of concerts in New York, 
one on Thursday, Oct. 9, the other 


On Saturday, Oct. 7. - These are bv 
Way of bringing to 4 climax that 
ambitious and interesting venture 
called the Festiva] of American Mu- 
Sic, 

The programmes Of both these 
concerts, not yet given out in detail, 
will be limited to the works of Amer- 
ican composers. 

Not very often has an Orchestra of 
the calibre of ours given an allj- 
American concert, and interest jn 
the results js naturally high, That 
Dr, Koussevitsky should he invited 
fO conduct such programmes js, 
apart from the fact of his high posi- 
tion and that of the Orchestra, more 
Or less natural. Few conductors of 
major reputation have done more in 
the immediate Past to give hearing 
and consequently, Opportunity, to 
native music makers, 


+” + ~ ~ 
In the 16 seasons of his distin- 
guished conductorship of the Boston 
orchestra, the scholarly leader has 
been unflagging in his zeal and cease- 
less in his labors to discover new 
merican talent and to nurture tal- 
ent once discovered. 
The last is admittedly as important 
the 7 


can symphonic composers no effort 
could be more Wise, more generous 
or more far-sighted than this. 

‘here is no Pampering involved 
in this policy. As the late H. 7. 
Parker once acutely observed: “Dr. 
Koussevitsky holds American com. 
Posers to the same Standards, gives 
them also the same consideration 
and Opportunity as he follows with 
Kuropeans. There is no more to be 
asked, no more to be done. It js the 
Way of a just, open, wisely fostering 
mind.” 

A list of the whose 
music has been the Bos- 


, Kousseyitsky 

Includes the follow- 
distinction - 

Kdward Burlingame Hill, 

Iden Carpenter, Leo Sowerby, 

| Piston, Louis Gruenberg, 

Henry Nicheim, Blair Fairchild, 

William Gardner, Aaron Copland, 

Randall Thompson and Roy Harris. 

* a “ - 


Some of the Music to he heard jn 
the orchestra’s local season includes 


> ~ ce a? oe ‘< fa ée * ‘ ° ‘ 
Debussy Ss “Martyrdom Of Saint Se. 


bastian and Mahler’s “Song of the 


Farth,” each with Soloists, and the 
‘Oedipus Rex”? of Stravinsky, which 
the composer wil] himself conduct. 
Stravinsky’s new Symphony in ¢€ 
Major is to be introduced. 


a hl “* 

I Wo luropean Conductors have 
een invited to lead the Orchestra ac 
gala pea for a Week, in the mid- 
€ ot the seas Si ‘e 
Malko and . A adhs ; Hessian, ecole 
’ tannikaj i 
Finland. Bett 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


“Pinocchio, a Merry Overture 
(First performances at these concerts) 
[eee veces SVMIDRONY Rigas 
Pe 5 hg ee awk Oe 


lI. Andante lamentardo 
If. Andante tranquillo 
[1I. Tempo scherzando 
; are: ; -e pesante 
IV. Largamente e ] Cae 
First concert performances — conducted by the ¢ | 
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Concerto for Violoncello in D mat 
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99 ry > > > . = Lenau), Op. 90M 
“Don Juan,” Tone Poem (after | 


SOLOIST 


EMANUEL FEUERMANN 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS : 
And the bold challenge “to the 


The fourth regular concert by the: “certain composers,” who have sO 


Boston Symphony Orchestra was 


Wickedly misused their “high gifts,” 


given yesterday afternoon in Sym-|has turned out to be a very damp 


phony Hall. Richard Burgin con- 
ducted, except when Howard Han- 
son led the first concert perfor- 
mance of his third symphony. 
Emanuel Feuermann, cellist, was 
the soloist. The program was as 
follows: 

Toch.......‘‘Pinocchio, a Merry Overture’’ 
Hanson...................8ymphony No. 3 
Haydn. .Concerto for violoncello in ID major 
Strauss... .‘‘Don Juan,’’ Tone Poem Op. 20 

Dr. Hanson, composer and director 
of the Eastman School of Music, is 
clearly in a quandary. He has no 
title for his new symphony, so we 
must hasten to his assistance. Of 
course it is possible that its being 
the “Third” symphony induced the 
composer to that excessive employ- 
ment of series of thirds. But we 
have a more suitable title than that 
for him, if he cares to make use of 
it. Why not call it simply “Sibelian 
Leaves’’? 

We can imagine Dr. Hanson ad- 
dressing his students in Rochester 
somewhat as follows: “Gentlemen, 
I shall now compose for you a sym- 
phony in four movements in the 
Style of Sibelius, a great composer 
of whom you may just possibly have 
heard. There, you see, it is as easy 
as that!” Doubtless the star pupil 
would point out that the professor 
had also been helped by 
not to mention Brah 
here and there. 


It is only unfortunate that Dr. 
Hanson, if he did take his students 
into his confidence, did not exten 
the same courtesy to us. Regretta 
bly he appears to have considerec 
the — third symphony an origina 
work and a convincing Challeng 
against “a certain coldly abst 
would-be non-sentimenta] music 
professed by certain composers 0; 
high gifts.” Alas, not only did Dr 


Hanson have nothing important tc ni 
say, he also had no Manner of his ie 
Own with which to impart it to US, 


Squib indeed. 


The other piece, which was like- 
wise heard yesterday for the first 
time at these concerts, is a horse 
of another color. Ernst Toch’s 
“Pinocchio, a Merry Overture” is 
delightful music. I¢ is as neatly 
contrived and as bright as its title 
implies. Moreover it does not strain 
to be merry. It is a Classically con- 
structed Overture, with a fugue in 
the middle and &@ recapitulation. 
Although Mr. Fiedler introduced 
“Pinocchio” at a Pop concert, the 
present performance proves that it 
Is worthy of more serious attention. 
Hayden’s familiar Cello Concerto 
IS Nowadays thought to have been 
written not by him at all but by 
Anton Kraft , (1752-1820), his 
pupil, As Sir Donald Tovey has 
Said, this does not make any dif- 
ference, Haydn never “put forward 
his full powers” in the concerto 
form, as did Mozart. It remains, 
whoever wrote it, the most popular 
concerto for the cello. 

Very often virtuosi choose to dis- 
play their skil] by mauling this work 
out of all recognition in an effort, 

to make it sound like 
Feuermann, 
these, 


imaginable. 
nd the pro- 


st tone poem “Don 
93 7. . , n 
Juan.” No Malicious spirit seduced 


him to Substitute a Sibelj 
eli 

poem at the last moment. 8 

Was On the program and 


tone 
Strauss 


war-hor 
Was a. Satisfactor 
concert, 

The concert Will be repeated to- 
ar, Pera week Dr. Koussevitzky 
return to the platform to lead 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, wal er 
Piston’s Concertino for piano and 
orchestra (Mr. Sanroma, Soloist) 
and Brahms’ fourth symphony, 


_ Hanson Symphony 
Two New Works Are Given Premieres: 
Feuermann’s Boston Symphony Debut 


Air 4,537 


By EDWARD DOWNES 


Vra~ 


Yesterday for the first time this season, Dr. Koussevitzky took 
a well-earned rest from the regular subsciption series of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, and relinquished his baton to our distinguished 
concert master, Richard Burgin. Yet though Dr. Koussevitzky 
was not before us in the flesh yesterday afternoon, his adventurous 
Spirit presided over the program which brought two new 


compositions and one extremely 
distinguished new guest artist 
before Symphony audiences. 

The new guest was Emanul 
Feuermann, He is new, it might 
be added, only to these concerts, 
for since his American debut 
five years ago with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society 
under Bruno Walter, he has 
been heard in recital in this city 
and vicinity, and has established 
himself as one of the greatest 
living masters of his instrument, 
Some, who know Casals playing, 
assure us that Feuermann is the 
greatest of them all. The writer, 
not having had the priviledge of 
hearing Casals, cannot join such 
a discussion. There is, more- 
over, no need to indulge in odi- 
ous comparisons. Mr. Feuermann 
is a great artist and that is 
enough, 

“Pinocchio, a Merry Over- 
ture,” which opened the pro- 
gram, receiving its first per- 
formance at these concerts, is 
by the Viennese composer Ernst 
Toch. Toch, like Feuermann,. 
has made this country his home. 
His Merry Overture is a facile, 
melodic piece, as light-footed as 
the subject of its music, modern 
without being aggressively so, 
and altogether well calculated 
to entertain Pinocchio-lovers of 
every age. 

Radio Commissioned Work 

The other new composition on 


yesterday’s program was Howara 
Hanson’s Third Symphony, con- 
ducted by the composeer in 
what was its first concert per- 
formance. It was written as a 
commission for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and _ its 
first three movements were first 
performed over a Columbia net- 
work two years ago with the 
composer. conducting. 

According to John Burke’s in- 
structive program annotations, 
Dr. Hanson has said of his 
score: “Like my second or ‘Ro- 
mantic’ Symphony. the third 
one, too, stands as an avowal 
against a certain coldly ab- 
stract, would-be non-sentimen- 
tal music professed by certain 
composers of high gifts.” 

Dr. Hanson’s attitude is one 
which will find considerable 
Support in music audiences and 
even among professional musi- 
‘cians. But it is unfortunate 
that to protest against the mod- 
}ern cult of classicism, one should 
have to write a score reminis- 
cent of the romantics—if Sibel- 
‘lus be a romantic. For Hanson’s 


|Third Symphony, at least on first 
‘aquaintance, seemed  reminis- 


cént of Sibelius. 

That does not mean that it is 
not a score of inherent strength 
and high musica] value, but the 
question remains whether such 
a Strong influence from another 
composer Of a preceding genera- 
tion is not an unhealthy thing. 





Sibelius was brought to mind 
yesterday by the general orches- 
tral color of the whole work and 
by such details as the handling 
of the woodwind, or typical 
throbbing pedal points in the 
tympani. 


Feuermann Plays Haydn 


It is regrettable that another 
concerto could not have been 
found for Mr. Feuermann’s de- 
but, than the charming but 
hackneyed Haydn D_ major. 
However, Feuermann’s perform- 
ance was notable for its aristo- 
cratic restraint, the purity and 
finesse of the melodic line in the 
Slow movement, the warmth of 
tone that never became lush and 
finally, of course, for the agility 
of his fingers. Let us hope that 
Mr. Feuermann will appear 
often with the Boston Sym- 
phony in the future. Yesterday 
the audience gave him a major 
Ovation before allowing him to 
leave. 

Last on yesterday’s program 
was Burgin’s interpretation of 
Strauss’s interpretation of Le- 
nawsinterpretation ofan 
ancient legend: Don Juan. Such 
is the stuff of art! It was in the 
tender slow passages of the mid- 
dle part of this score that Mr. 
Burgin did some of the best con- 
ducting of the afternoon. In 
earlier parts of the score a iittle 
more gallantry of spirit, a little 
more steel and fire would not 
have been out of place. But it 
was, all in all, a satisfying per- 

formance, a performance which 


emphasized at once the terse- then, 
ness Of Strauss’s musical thoucht a: 
and the volcanic splendor of his 


orchestral garb. 


SYMPHONY 
OFFERING 
SPARKLING 


Hanson's Symphony, 
Toch’s “Pinocchio” 


due Sk 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

Richest in incident of any Sym- 
phony Concert in the season thus far 
was that of yesterday afternoon, 
which included the first concert per- 
formance of Howard Hanson’s Third 
Symphony, under the baton of the 
composer, the first performance at 
the Symphony Concerts of Ernst 
Toch’s “Pinocchio” and the first Bos- 
ton appearance of a notable ‘cellist, 
Emanuel Feuermann. The conductor 
was Richard Burgin, 

MUSIC LIVELY, PLAYFUL 
With so much to talk about it is diffi- 


cult to know where to begin, unless 


it be at the beginning. Toch’s Overture, 


a Pop Concert under Arthur Fiedler 
in 1938. 


is three years old and was played 


' 
‘ 
' 


| 


| 
| 
: 


Subtitled “A Merry Overture,” “Pinoc-| 
chio” is exactly that. The music is 
lively, playful, deft, harmonically and 
orchestrally up-to-date, yet in one re- 
curring melody reminiscent of an ear- 
lier, franker day. One might easily dis- 
miss the piece as slight; yet it would 


be a good thing if more of our native- 
born composers had the address, the 
certainty of touch and sureness of ef- 
fect, possessed by this Austrian exile 
who now makes California his home. 
The performance was as sparkling as 
the musie. 

The hand in the new Symphony is 
the hand of Howard Hanson, but the 
voice is that of Jan Sibelius. Wishing 
lo pay homage to the northern pioneers 
who played so important a part in the 
settling of the West, Mr. Hanson, per- 
haps all unconsciously, fell to aping the 
musical and orchestral manner of the 
composer who, more than any other, has 


proved himself the ideal spokesman of 
the North, 


Music Very Sibelian 


If the Symphony is not all Sibelian, 
it is predominantly that and in so many 
ways that a well-informed musician 
coming unexpectedly upon it might 
take it for some Sibelius piece that he 
did not know. 

There also are places where the re- 
semblance is so pointed that the listener 
expects the music to go on as it does 
in the First, Second and Third Sym- 
Phonies of the Finnish master. And 
there are things that fal] below the 
Sibelius level as, for example, the banal 
theme from the second movement that 
is sonorously proclaimed at the end. 

“rom the foregoing it may be inferred 
that the new Symphony sounds well. 
[It does, Intrinsically it is more satisfy- 
ing and satisfactory than its two prede- 
cessors, the “‘Nordic’” and the ‘“Ro- 
mantic.” Yesterday it and its com- 
poser were cordially received. 


"Cellist Masterly 


‘or his piece Mr. Feuermann chose 
the familiar Concerto of Haydn, and 
upon it he lavished the technical! skill, 
the command of variedly beautiful tone, 
the musical] Sensibility, the feeling for | 
Style that have caused him to be! 
recognized as one of the foremost mas- 
ters of his instrument. 


There is just one composition for 
‘cello with orchestra which Mr. Feuer- 
mann might have played that would 


have asked of him all that he had to 


give, the “Don Quixote’ of Strauss. 
Since that has always been one of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s great achievements as 
conductor, it is to be hoped that the 
two may some time join forces in it. 

But: perhaps Dr. Koussevitzky is dis- | 
enchanted with Strauss. Only “Zara | 
thustra” was forthcoming last season, 
and yesterday he Jet Mr. Burgin have 
“Don Juan,” of which gift the assist- 
ant conductor made the most. The per- 
formance of this still vital and gzlow- 
ing work, which first burst upon the 
world 50 years ago this month, was 
remarkable, alike for its eloquente and 
its clarity, its propulsive force and its 
fine proportioning, an ideal difficult of 
attainment, 

By the time the end was reached, 
however, the concert had been in prog- 
ress for a full two hours, the audience 
was in a hurry to leave and the deserv- 
ing Burgin did not get quite the 
acknowledgment that was due him. 
Only soloists can be sure of their a> 
plause, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Richard Burgin conducts the Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts this week. 
That is, all but one number—How- 
ard Hanson’s Third Symphony— 
whose first concert performances are 
directed by the composer himself. 


There is also a new soloist, Emanuel 
Feuermann the cellist, who has 
chosen to play at his Boston Sym- 
phony debut the gracious Concerto 
of Haydn, The program begins with 
“Pinocchio, a Merry Overture,” by 
Ernst Toch, and is concluded with 
that eternally youthful tone poem 
of Richard Strauss, “Don Juan.” 
That Mr. Burgin’s powers as con- 
ductor seem to grow each year is a 
mild way of saying that he has 
become a very fine conductor in- 
deed. His reading of “Don Juan” 
yesterday was one of the best within 
memory. The whole thing was clear; 
you could plainly hear’ several 
themes going on contrapuntally at 
the same time, and there were pas- 
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sion and atmosppere. His reading 


had, furthermore, the sculptured 
outlines resulting from a musicianly. 
well-conceived interpretation of a 
large score. And the orchestralgtene 
was gorgeous. 

So finely M sted Cc soloist 
and accompaniment during the 
Haydn Concerto, the performance 
may be termed a true collaboration 


of talents. Neither outshone the 


other disadvantageously. Mr. Feuer- 
mann, whose musicianship has been 
hailed elsewhere, proved it to the 
Friday audience by deft technic, a 
dry but pure and well-poised tone 
and a fastidious style. Generally 
speaking, he suggests a miniaturist 
who delights in perfection of small 
details (even if his intonation . of 
the cadenzas was not absolutely 
correct). His phrasing is of a “yield- 
ing softness” where others play 
more crisply. There is something 
to be said for both sides. Mr. Feuer- 
mann was very cordially received. 


_Howard Hanson says in the pro-| @% 
gram book that his Third Symphony | #@.? 


- » . Springs definitely from the 
north, and has its genesis in the 
composer’s reverence for the spirit- 
ual contribution that has been made 
to America by the sturdy race of 
northern pioneers who, as early as 
1638, founded the first Swedish  set- 
tlement on the Delaware, and who 
were in later centuries to constitute 
such a mighty force in the conquer- 
ing of the West.” No other title is 
given, and no program, despite the 
composer’s further statement that 
the Third, like his Second Sym- 
phony, “. . . stands as an avowal 
against a certain coldly abstract. 
would-be non-sentimental music 
professed by certain composers of 
high gifts.” 

If a title were needed. “Homage 
to Sibelius” would do very nicely. 
The harmonic and rhythmic treat- 
ment, the instrumentation of al] 
four movements bring vividly to 
mind the symphonic traits of the 
Finnish master, Mr. Hanson writes 
fluently: the dimensions of his work 


are vast; his sonorities are grand- 
iosely effective when the full or- 
chestra is unrolling a spreading 
tapestry of sound. But no matter 
how agreeable, the music is deriva- 
tive, neither American nor individ- 
ual. Mr. Hanson was warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Toch’s cheerful little overture 
about the Italian puppet whose nose 
grew longer each time he told a lie. 
furnished a spicy beginning for the 
concert.’ These performances are the 
first at Boston Symphony concerts, 
though the Overture has been heard 
at the Pops. The program will be 
repeated tonight at 8:15.—C. W. PD. 
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Who will direct the first concert 

performance of his Third Sym- 

Phony at the concerts of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. 


Howard Hanson 
| 
| 


New Works by Hanson, Toch, | 
For ig Week's Symphony, 


Grn by . Meyer C | 


Novelty in almost embarrassing 
riches awaits the public of the 
Symphony concerts this week. Dr. 
Howard Hanson’s Third Sym- 
phony is to receive its first concert 
performance, with -the composer 
conducting. Ernst Toch’s “Pinoc- 
chio, a Merry Overture,” is to be 
heard for the first time in Boston 
The distinguished cellist, Emanuel 
Feuermann, makes his bow to. 


these audiences in the familiar old 


Concerto in D of Haydn. 

Dr. Hanson wrote his new sym- 
phony in anticipation of the ter- 
centenary of the first coming of the 
Swedes to America, and of the 
founding of the first Swedish set- 
tlement in Delaware, in 1638. He 
began work on it in 1936, con- 
ducted the first three movements 
of it at a radio concert over the 
CBS system, Sept. 19, 1937, con- 
ducted the whole of it with the 
NBC Orchestra March 26, 1938. 
The present performances are the 
first to be given in a concert hall. 

In a pleasant interview this 
week, Dr. Hanson gave informa- 
tion that this new symphony 
marks a return, on his ‘part, to an 
endeavor to express “Nordic” feel- 
ing in his music. His first sym- 
phony was entitled “Nordic.” His 
second (which like the present one | 
had its premiére in Boston) was_ 
entitled “Romantic” and consti- 
tuted an act of rebellion on the 
part of the composer against the 
excessive “classicism” of the nine- 
teen-twenties. The new symphony 
continues the trend of the first. 


Beyond this general “Nordic” 


feeling the symphony contains no 
programmatic elements. The first 


movement begins with an An- 
dante lamentando, which serves 


principally to suggest a_ gray 
Northern atmosphere. The main 
body of the movement, Agitato, 
begins with a rugged, incisively 
rhythmed theme. The . principal 
contrasting theme, religious in 
mood, has the contours of a Swed- 
ish chorale. The movement is a 
sonata-allegro. A feature of .the. 
movement is the gay dance tune 
which appears near the middle of 
the development section. This 
presently combines with previous- 
ly heard thematic material to form 
the considerable climax which 
leads to the recapitulation. 

The second movement, Andante 
tranquillo, peaceful and brooding 
in mood, ushers in very gradually 
a Northern folk-like tune. A 
smoothly lyrical horn theme 
brings the principal contrast. 

The third movement, Tempo 
scherzando, vigorously rhythmic, 
is unusual in that the principal 
theme is a solo for kettledrums. 
The trio is based on a theme that 
is somewhat lyrical, together with 
a counterpoint derived from the 
tympani theme. 7 

The Finale, Largamente e 
pesante, begins as a continuation 
of the scherzo. It serves in part’ 
as a recapitulation of the first 
two movements of the symphony, 
in part to furnish its own climac-| 
tic ending to the whole. It deals’ 
with the brooding matter which 
introduces the first movement. It 
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i’ ing, there were long passages, 
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st Toch, When Mr. Toch wa: himself a romantic in a day and. 
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FIFTY-NINTH SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovemMser 10, at 2:30 o’clock 


PISTON 


BRAHMS 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 11, at 8:15 0’clock 


Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
Andante cantabile con moto 
Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 
Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


Concertino for Piano and Orchestra 


(First performances at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 
Allegro energico e passionato 


SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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passes on to the religious feeling 
of the first-movement chorale. It 
develops its own melancholy prin« 
cipal theme, its march-like cone 
trasting. idea. With antiphonal 
treatment of the chorale it ushers 
in a climax, refers again to the 
rugged theme of the first move« 
ment and eventually, in the coda, 
to a climactic statement of the 
principal theme of the second 
movement, which Dr. Hanson con« 
siders the most important single 
thematic unit in the symphony. 


ae aa 


In sharp contrast to the serious 
import of this symphony is the 
gay and sprightly little overture 
of Ernst Toch. When Mr. Toch was 
teaching at the New School for 
Social Research in New York, ne 
happened at one time to be enters 
vained at the home of its director, 
Alvin Johnson. The children had 
been given C. Collodi’s “Pinoc« 
chio.” Mr. Toch himself became ine 
terested in the doll which wags 
carved: out of wood, but which 
came to life to torment its maker, 
Its Eulenspiegel-like pranks must 


be set to music. And so the musical 
“Pinocchio, a Merry Overture” 


came into being—dedicated to Mr, 


and Mrs. Johnson. 


The overture contains a wealth 


of thematic material, at times an« 
gular, as becomes a Wooden doll, 
at times more flowing, but always 
witty, clever, gay. Toward the mid« 
dle the angular principal theme 
yieids a sparkling fugato. The 
handling of the orchestra is now 
dextrous, now piquant, And yes, 
even as in Dr. Hanson’s symphony, 
there is near the end an amusing 
little tympani solo! 


Hanson Repeats re 
On Saturday evening, thé Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra gave a 
second performance of Howard 
Hanson’s Third Symphony under 
the direction of the composer. 
Though in places the derivative 
character of this music seemed 
even clearer than on first hear- 
ing, there were long passages, 
especially in the first and second 
movements that improv it 
closer acquaintance ily 6@J 
Above all perhaps, one Was im-~ 
pressed with the honesty of this 
music and the honesty of a man 
who, eschewing the neo-classical 
band-wagon of the musically 
smart, has dared to proclaim 


nimself a romantic in a day and. 


age when that means to lay one’s 
self open to ridicule. That takes 
the courage of one’s convictions 
and a character we respect, 
Besides there is always the 
amusing possibility that the days 
of neo-classicism are numbered. 
Seven years ago in Paris it was 
gravely explained to this report- 
ey that Stravinsky was now ter- 
ribly vieux jeu and the future be. 
longed to the romantics. Who 
‘Knows? Dr. Hanson may be much 
more modern than we suspect! 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBeER 10, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 11, at 8:15 0’clock 


BEETHOVEN...................Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
If. Andante cantabile con moto 
Il. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 


[V. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


PISTON Concertino tor Piano and Orchestra 


(First performances at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 


SEE EEO ear .Symphony No. 4 1n E minor, Op. 98 


[. Allegro non troppo 
If. Andante moderato 
iif. Allegro giocoso 


IV. Allegro energico e passionato 


SOLOIST 


JESUS MARIA SANROMA 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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The gap between the Second and -.+~-. ) } 
' ; ‘class fooling, and the whole sym- 
Third Symphonies may be enor-' shony is a marvel of gaiety in the 


mous, but after all they were manner of Ha 
ea : ydn. Ne breath of the 
both written by Beethoven. new romanticism disturbs it: it js 


Authoritative Brahms struight, classical 18th century. The 


Koussevitzky Conducts Piston Concertino; renege ria . ed 
A‘ stirri wa ut it lives so securely in its 
Fourth aeons. Ot dthawdian own right-—not because it is the first 


: Sanroma Soloist in Brilliant Performance 
symphony of a great composer— 


Brahms followed the in is- oe Sy pte 
yell f 137 By EDWARD DOWNES AGA | sion. Here no Paltmntlon  bieaa rc pr sgepen it to - full hopes 
: Sandwiched * between two grandiose symphonic structures, | ChCAaUY UNCKe are TOW WOKS UiaL 


| | between Dr, Koussevitzky and ean be so heartily enjoyed More- 
Beethoven’s First and Brahms’ Fourth Symphonies, the Concertino the powerful emotion of the over the only way to hear this music 
for piano and chamber orchestra of Walter Piston made its first oe —_— The result was a is a: the hands of a oe nn 
aHned | . ; powerfully dramatic interpreta- such as the Boston. Symphony. 
appearance on the programs of the Boston Symphony Orchestra ton, from the opening allegro We looked up our review of. Mt. 
yesterday afternoon, with Jesus Maria Sanroma as soloist and ; 5+U, 

‘Serge Koussevitzky directing *he ensemble, 


which is almost an allegretto, to Piston’s ‘ae so oa = 
| | the impassioned utterance of the fo"™mance by the Aighera Chamber 

Mr, Sanroma, whose collabcrations with the Boston Symphony c 
have made him a familiar figure hereabouts, was in excellent 


final passacaglia. Orchestra in 1938 and find. with 
pianistic fettle. With admirable aplomb he tossed off the mosi 


Pig ft , gome dismay that the work was 
Dr. Kousseyitzky will conduct rather solemnly slated. The diminu- 

fearsome scales and glittering passage-work seemed to drip off 

the ends of his fingers. For this) Virtuoso Beethoven First 


the next two concerts of the Bos- tive in the title should have been 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Sym- the clue, for the composer had. 
composition asks considerable The program began with a 
technique of the soloist when Virtuoso performance of Beetho- 


phony Hall on Friday afternoon clearly no intention of writing a. 

taken at yesterday’s tempo, and Vers zatee BYMpnOng  Saiaene Overture of William Howard terweight of a dreamy slow move: 
The work is not pretentious. a delicacy and precision which, season concerts of American cuticus, though doubtless capable | 
Cesar Franck’s D minor Sym- laticn and a coda. Like all Mr. Pis- | 


and Saturday evening, Noy. 17 very serious concerto. It is actually | 
and 18. The opening number a ‘merry and attractive piece, with | 

would have to go far to match ; F " ment. | 

that tempo, we know, has the today. Particularly the last the Witla Metatoriog tee cen Why the program notes insist that 
It is not a concerto in one move-iconsidering the speed taken, | eludes rina af Weae also in- of being literally proved. Surely | 
ment, but a vivacious concertino,; were almost miraculous. On the uaes Nandall Thompson’s Sec- jt consists in a first movement lead- | 
phony. tor’s music, its form is legical and | 

SYMPHONY CONCERT pracise. | 


Neo-Classical Gaiety 
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will be the American Festiva] the somewhat too prolonged coun- | 
sanction of the composer. movement had a transparency, th. Concertino is in five sections is | 
ond Symphony in E minor and ing to a slow movement, a recapitu- | 


with the emphasis, perhaps, onjother hand the question arises 
the diminutive ending of the'whether such a tempo, for all its 
word. Slow lyric passages there brilliance, is one to bring out 
are, but they appeared largely as|the maximum musical content 


foils to the deft allegros. of that movement. To be sure, 
In spite of, or perhaps because Beethoven has marked his 
of the strict logic of its form finale, “Allegro molo e vivace,” 
and calculated proportions, the very fast and vivaciously, but it 
concertino has a certain urbane iis generally accepted that an al- 
grace and gaiety. It carefully legro in Beethoven’s day was 
avoids getting involved with somewhat slower than it is to- 
any disturbing romantic emo- day: 
tions, and it is very light-hearted Koussevitzky’s tempo on the 
—SO light-hearted indeed, thatother hand was a shade faster 
it gets a little self conscious than that ordinarily taken, even 
about it at moments in a deter- today, with the result that the 
mined effort not to be taken too whole last movement was a tour 
seriously. de force of breathless delicacy, 

As a sparkling and not too which however sacrificed an ap- 
difficult to understand piece of preciablé amount of its own me- 
> sau neo-classicism, the new lodic charm, | 
work, was received with an en- Because the first two RB : 
thusiasm unusual in Friday au- yen pmaiatia cee ; ne 
diences. Mr. Piston was obliged much like their Ha | by 
to appear and shar | here i: aycn-Mozart 

pp are the ap-|models, there is alwave 

lause with Koussevitzk Bl ouy thickinw 2. eo 
p y andj ger of our thinkin 3 
Sanroma, 8th ce making Of them as 

| century “period” pieces. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS Mr. Sanroma was just the pianist | 

Tne fifth concert by the Boston for the Concertino, and indeed has | 
Syphony Orchestra, Dr. Kousse- been the soloist in the other per-' 
vitzky conducting, was given yes- formances. He had exactly the right 
tersay afternoon in Symphony Hall, solidity of touch and neat tech- 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, was nique for the rapid, percussive pas- 
the soloist. The program was as 5a%*s; and he also brought out the 
folicws: doit i 3 me lyrical subjects effectively 
Bee’ hoven, J 9 Keradd There was cordial applause for solo- 
Symphony No." 1 if C dhajor Op. 2? ist gnd conductor, as well as for 


Concertino for piano and orchestra Mc. Piston who came onto the plat- 
Srakms. Symphony No. 4 in E minor Op. 98 forya to acknowledge it. 
tnis was one of those conceris Having offered a light first haif 
whee criticism must either load it- of the program. Dr Koussevitzky 
se: down with superlatives or take turued ae eae ceagy age: his page 8 
OL] : as a conauctor to tne tragic 1 1 
c : — baie be mercifully brief. 4th Symphony of Brahms A sood 
autifully balanced pro- arvument could be sustained for 
sfem superbly played. Since the thisas the finest of all Brahm’s sym- 
two sympnonies are indisputably Dhsnies. On the intellectual side it 
masterpieces each in its own way, is much the most impressive, and 
What more is there to say? the emotional values come tc be ap- 
Perhaps Beethoven’s First Sym- Preeiated as correspondingly pro- 
phuny is not universally considered founc. Yesterday’s was a stirring 
a ‘casterpiece. The finale is first- pe?’ormance, with orchestra and 


Piston, 
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copductor in splendid form. he really lift up the voice of the 

_The concert will.be repeated to- Piano in song. And then, in the be- 
nignt. Next week the program is lief of this reviewer, he is at his best. 
as follows: William Schuman’'s Yet on the other hand, the fine detail, 
American Festival Overture; Ran- the fluent rhythms with their sug- 
dau Thompson’s Symphony No. 2 in gestion of Bach-returned-to-earth, 


i . ? and the sheer healthiness of the rest 
tren ea ee Symphony in 5 of the work are not to be lightly con- 


| sidered. Piston’s music may take 
SYMPHONY HALL several hearings to be thoroughly 
Boston Symphony Orchestra enjoyed, but from very first 


Valter 2cquaintance it is patently music by 

Od ge apadoor A Ai hee one who is as sensitive and ner 
ulty received first Boston Symphony weg an artist as can be foun 
‘noon, J. Sense 

Weeun sharin eran look the solo he composer was fortunate in his 


‘ ist, for Mr. Sanroma played his 

work stood midway upon S°loist, 
a atterwiae strictly posse ley part with the skill, gusto and sheer 
program, which had Beethoven’s brilliance that have won him distinc- 


First Symphony as its beginning and tion as a performer of the moderns. 


. Mr. Piston, who bowed from the 
the Fourth Symphony of Brahms for stage, Mr. Sanroma and Dr. Kousse- 


cee rae Bey Hi Yo vitzky all were the object of what 
gut ’ Pist “3 ed. Air Ut, f ot Used to be called an “ovation.” 

com Peatans Bernard Zighera Beethoven’s First Symphony was 
had conducted it at a Jordan Hal] 800d to hear again, especially di the 
concert in February, 1938. Commis- Perfectly y- pp ee hs bg 3 he ing— 
sioned by the Columbia Broadcast- ee a we ‘d - ystty ‘3 ‘aaae 
ing System, it was first heard over V!'2KY bestowed upo : 


: -, treat the Symphony as if it were 
Me eas lsat Sune “The orietani breakable, making too much of the 


. r spirit and fearing if 
orchestration was of chamber pro-|/8th Century spirit and fearing i 


| Se it, th rill be 
portions; for the Boston Symphony ‘Hey cut loose a bi ey wi 


guilty of an assault upon style. 
ee © somewhat say body of Beethoven was never breakable: in 


. fact a little roughness was part of 
Without making to xtravagant | +. musical character, The Kousse- 
a figure one may say That the domi- 


nating characteristic of Walter Pis- 
ton’s music is its understatement. 
He never labors a point: his humor 
—and there is a lot in the Concer- | 
tino—is subtle and concise: his har- 
mony, though dissonant, has an air 
of logic about it. 

For a number of years Mr. Piston 
has been generally regarded as one 
of the most resourceful composers, 
technically speaking, the United 
States has produced. Perhaps his 
least strong point—to put it that 
way—is the dryness of his melody, 
It is as if his melody were con- 
stantly subordinated to the require- 
ments of writing in a concentrated 
style where form is of the greatest 
importance. lia whi serves as : ‘O- 

Only for a short space during the lag i Pe obo 39 sentaint cs 
five sections of the Concertino does rn WD tina ' 


vitzky interpretation could not be 
called rough, but it does give plenty 
of rein to the Beethoven caprice and 
sudden contrasts. 


Music may be all things to all’men. 
Such is the variable nature of the 
art. No harm is done, therefore, by 
referring to Brahms’ E minor Sym- 
phony as 1 rabtarrpany 9 shabby though 
that adjective may be. It is also a 
supremely noble and lofty sort of 
music, and lends itself—within rea- 
sonable limits—to romantic treat- 
ment. Despite errors on the part of 
the first horn in the slow movement. 
yesterday's performance was ex- 
tremely satisfying, lyrical and poetic 
in the first three movements. rising 
to grandeur in that heroic passacag- 


Piston Concertino in Prospect 
Yur W939 By Alfred H. Meyer Agutl 


For a “first per ance at these | movement. divisible into five ser. 
concerts” Prot. Walter Piston’s tions, and requires about 14 mine 
Concertino for Piano and Orches- utes for performance. Tt begins al- 
‘(ta comes: to the week-end pro- legro con splrito with preluding 
stam at Symphony Hall with ‘chords in .the orchestra. In the 
Jesus Maria Sanroma as soloist. third measure the piano begins 
his concertino was Played in Bos-; with a brightly rhythmed line in 
ton by Mr. Zighera’s chamber | double octaves. This is presentiy 
orchestra, Feb. 24, 1938. It also has | repeated in the orchestra. It is fole 
been played in New York City and | lowed by a more relaxed ‘idea 
In Rochester. It was written aS one | “meno mosso, espressivo.” for solo 
of the first group of six works! piano. We have here the two cone 
commissioned by the Columbia | trasting ideas of a sonata-exposi« 
Broadcasting Company for radio | tion. 
performance, and had its first per-| After a mud climax the second 
formance over the Columbia | section, allegro (l’istesso tempo) 
Broadcasting System on June 20,; continues with 3 more lilting 
1937, with Mr. Piston conducting | scherzo-like music. A fugato in 
and Mr. Sanroma as soloist. -wood-winds leads eventually to the 

The Concertino has “no program | third section, adagio. This is essen- 
or descriptive Purpose,” writes Mr. lially lyric, with the theme given 
Piston, It Is “concerned only with | first to a Solo ’cello, then to solo 
musical ideas and their develop- ‘piano, then developed in the orches- 
ment.” It is scorec for piccolo, | tra against arpeggiating piano fige 
flute, oboes, clarinets, bassoons, | ures. Finally it yields to contra- 
horns in pairs, and strings. Origi- | puntal treatment in piano. This in 
nally the number ‘of Strings was / turn introduces the piano cadenza 
small, At present full strings are! which leads to the fourth section, 
used, The idiom is that of contem- la recapitulation of the opening sec= 
porary dissonant counterpoint with | tion, with the principal theme now 
cm —_ i know Mr. Piston’s in the orchestra. and with its con- 

sic are tamiliar. casting me j ’ rr 

The Concertino is in a single. eg | rose tes mpi ot 
| agai > plano. 
The fifth section, piu allegro, is 
a faster and more brilliant variant 
of the second section, with the 
lugato now speeded up and in 
strings. The Coda continues with a 
rhythmie climax, vivace, with a 
short, spirited development of the 
material of the last section. It wil] 
be noted that this short concertino 
contains briefly all the elements of 
a full four-movement work. 
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| og THE CHRISTIAN 3 
2 SCENCE MON ae 


Harl McDonald CCA 30, (55 
vé their first 


Rembrandt Studio 


Whose two nocturnes, “San Juan Capistrano,” will ha 
performance at the concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall this evening, to be repeated tomorrow afternoon. 


TRE CHRISTIAN 
SCIEN GEMONITOR 


Simon Barer 
Piano soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on Dec. 4 and 5. 
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INTERMISSION 


Sixth Pro gramme 
SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 18, 


HUMAN. 
Lento. Allegro non troppo 


Allegretto 
Allegro non troppo 


, 
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IV. Andante moderato; Allegro con spirito 
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RARDALY, “1 ROMER Co... ee SE . Symphony No. 2 in E minor 
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FIFTY-NINTH SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 





S7xth Pro gramme ne 
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and the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A cool preamble at top, 


A typical selection (with choral background) by Mr. Koussevitzky | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 17, at 2:30 0’clock | 
Then a smooth attack. Ooo, softly. Whew! A hot finish. | oy 


; SATURDAY EVENING, Novemper 18, at 8:15 0’clock , | | | 
Musician at Five | Nb 








’ 
po he WILLIAM SCHUMAN................. -. American Festival Overture 
) | e Se Le y ° r : 
| Bs ae ae RANDALL T'HOMPSON..................Symphony No. 2 in E minor 
es . eg se | 

. Seer i ge ee | 4 I. Allegro | | 4 | 

| a F | II. Largo 

| Po oe® oe ree III. Vivace 


SE a 4 | IV. Andante moderato; Allegro con spirito; Largamente 
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MORE AMERICANA 


Koussevitzky Leads Boston Symphony 


pahetegce I rasty to Young Radical 


AM poli 84 Y> , a Boston Symphony audience re- 


volted yesterday afternoon at the very beginning of the regular 
Friday matinee Symphony concert. All through the opening num: 
ber, an “American Festival Overture,” by 29-year-old William 


Schuman, there had been much 
when Dr. Koussevitzky finished 


dubious shaking of heads. But 
his exhilarating performance of 


the overture on a particularly Strong discord, a shudder of dis- 
approval ran through the hall and the applause that followed was 
so weak that it constituted a negative demonstration. One felt 
that only impeccable manners and a certain instinctive restraint 


stood in the way of more posi- 
tive expressions of annoyance. 

Applause or nO applause, the 
unruffiled Dr. Koussevitzky re- 
turned to the stage drawing 
modest Mr. Schumann with him 
for & brief bow and handshake 
with the concertmaster. Such 
applause as there was this time 
was led by Dr. Koussevitzky. 

Mr. Schuman’s frosty reception 
Was interesting in view of the 
fact that his same “American 
Festival Overture” was well re- 
ceived at the Boston Symphony’s 
pre-season concert of American 
music for which it was written 
and where it had its first pez- 
formance on Oct. 6 last. It wil! 
be amusing to see how it is re- 
ceived at this evening’s repeti- 
tion. 

Thé overture shows unmistak- 
able talent. It impressed us as a 


more logical and organic whole, | 
a more likable piece of music, | 


than it had at its first successful 
hearing six weeks ago. There is, 
of course, a great deal of naked 
brass, loudly insistent upon the 
crasser of Mr. Schuman’s dis- 
harmonies. But it is not done to 


“epater le bourgeois.” The com- 


poser had something to Say. If 
he is very positive in the way he 
says it, that is the privilege of 
a young artist. 


Urbane American Work 


Randall Thompson’s delight- 
fully urbane Second Symphony 
in E minor is unobtrusively, in- 
Sratiatingly American. The 
flavor of our folk song is in it 
and so are the odors of Tin Pan 
Alley. But the important thing 


is that these elements are as- 


Similated and worked into an 
easy, homogeneous style. 

When Stravinsky or Ravel, or 
even when some Americans use 
jazz, it sounds like a quotation 
in a foreign idiom. Nothing in 
Mr. Thompson’s Symphony 
sounds like a quotation. And yet 
it is full of Americanisms, catchy 
rhythms, “hot” harmonies, witty 
phrases and good-humored lo- 
quacity. A pregnant rhythmic 
motive runs througn the first 
movement, its syncopated meas. 
ure setting the style of the 
Whole composition. 

The second movement, Largo, 
| has more than a hint of the 
‘blues with, curiously enough, an 
almost classica] repose and a far 
flung melodic line. The scherzo 
is in seven-four time and the 
final movement, though it has 
its monumental] passages, is al- 
most like another scherzo. 

In contrast to the Schuman 
work, Thompson’s Symphony 


was understood at once and en-' that all is over for a time, 


thusiastically acclaimed by the 
audience. 

After the intermission Dr. 
Koussevitzky led his listeners 
into the thrice familiar territory 
of the Cesar Franck Symphony. 
Here they were able to follow 
without qualms or inhibitions 
and enjoy a lyric landscape with 
background of shifting chromat- 
icism. The performance was 
colorful and dramatic. 

The next pair of concerts on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening, Dec. 1 and 2, will be 


conducted by Igor Stravinsky | 


who presents, for the first time 


} 


, 


' 
' 
} 


in Boston his “Card Game,” a 


ballet in three deals, his Capric- 
cio for piano and orchestra with 
Jesus Maria Sanroma as soloist, 
Petroushka and the Symphony 
of Psalms. 

The Monday evening and Tues- 
day afternoon concerts of Dec. 
4 and 5 will have Simon Barer 
as soloist in the Second Rach- 
maninoff Piano Concerto. Kous- 
sevitzky will also conduct Proko- 
fieff’s Classical Symphony and 
Schumann’s “Spring” mite ag 

E DPD. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 


can be said to have suffered. 

William Schuman’s Overture cele- 
brates this “festival”’—everything isa 
festival nowadays—with loud cries 
of joy. It is true that a fugue in- 
terrupts the rejoicing for a while, 
but the outcry is redoubled at the 
end. The piece seemed to us, as it 
did six weeks ago, an effective and 
exuberant score. The end, to be 
sure, might have come sooner. On 
he whole, though, it is a very 
creditable work. Mr. Schuman was 
present to acknowledge the applause. 

Randall Thompson’s Symphony is 
well made music that consistently 
sounds well. Its fault lies not in the 
technique but in the emotional and 
spiritual conventionality. The result 
4S that the symphony does not wear. 
It is immediately attractive, but 
easily becomes stale on repeated 
hearings. We admire the skill of 
the composer and not what he has 
to say. That skill is, of course, a 
considerable compensation. 

We are aware that Mr. Thompson 
is not above displaying a sense cof 
humor in music. His setting for 
chorus of a W. C. T. U. leaflet, 
daintily entitled “Apples Are God’s 
Bottles,” is both mischievous and 
funny. This sense of humor crops 
up in the finale of the symphony 
in the Allegrocon spirio section. It 
is perhaps a little whimsical. No 


The sixth regular concert by the matter, that is a legitimate effect. 


Boston Symphony orchestra, Serge 


Koussevitzky conducting, was given| 
vesterday afternoon in Symphony 


Hall. The program was as follows: 
William Schuman NO. 
American Festival Overture (1939) 


Randall Thompson 
Franck ...... -..- Symphony in D minor 
Dr. Koussevitzky has taken his 
position of “godfather of American 
symphonic music” seriously. The 
two free concerts in early October 
might have been considered a suffi- 
cient gesture by aless indulgent and 


But Mr. Thompson cannot have it 
both ways. The other, “Old Man 
River” sections are in sentimental 
| vein, what Elgar used commonly to 
denote by the term “Nobilmente.” 


tf ‘In other words, the general impres- 


‘sion is one of slickness at the ex- 


Symphony No. 2 in E minor’ pense of vitality. 


Franck’s Symphony is one of those 
imperfect works of art that remain 
firmly in the affections of the people 
in ‘spite of their faults, like Cologne 
or Milan cathedrals or a number of 


It is a symphony that draws 
people who listen to music unin- 
tellectually, and that is a valuable 
function. Those of us who no longer 
care to hear it very often can con- 
sole ourselves by listening to the 
performance, the beautiful tapestry 
of orchestral sound. 


no one. 
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Dr, Koussevitzky indulged in no such 
vagaries. The score was superbly 
read. The tempo of the second 
movement was not dragged nor that 
of the last hurried. Sonorities were 


ond Symphony. A pity the com-. 
pany was not present to acknowl- 
edge the warm applause by the 
Friday audience. 


Schuman’s Overture is different. 
When first played at one of the 


just right. Could anything have Boston Symphony’s pre-season con- 


been lovelier than the playing in 
the second movement, for example? 
Such an interpretation as this 
banishes most of one’s intellectua] 
prejudice. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the orchestra will 
make its first out-of-town trip. The 


concerts of Dec. 1 and 2 will be con- 


ducted by Igor Stravinsky and de- 
voted to his music. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

One striking fact about this Bos- 
ton Symphony season is that we are 
hearing plenty of American music. 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky continues 
a benefactor of some leading Ameri- 


can composers by playing their 
compositions with relative fre. 
quency. These good works ought 
certainly to make an object of deep- 
ly felt gratitude from the creative 
musicians concerned. 

There are two American scores on 
the Symphony program for this 
week—the “American Festival Over- 
ture” of young William Schuman, 
and Randall Thompson’s extra- 
ordinary Second Symphony. The 
remaining number is the D minor 
Symphony of Cesar Franck, uyn- 


heard thes f three 
years. brn fi fs. ”) 
Many kin §,/ i & a 


directed at Mr. Thompsoh’s Sy 
phony. All of them have been de- 
served. This reviewer has a notion 
it will prove a milestone in Ameri- 
can composition, after sufficient time 
has passed so that it can be looked 
at more objectively than is possible 
today. 

Thompson unquestionably has put 
into the Symphony a definitely 
American flavor, something of the 
spirit of the land and the period, 
The touches of jazz, the jaunty air 
of the music, its naturalness and 
lack of pretense; all these add up 
to a distinctive piece of work, A 
good many—one js inclined to Say 
most—contemporary scores 
that their creators set themselves 
austere technical problems, and 


infer’ 


certs of American works, the Over- 
ture was impressively clever but 
rather dry and to some extent 
forced. Another hearing does not 
substantially alter those convic- 
tions. Mr. Schuman bowed from 
the stage at the end of the per- 
formance. 

Cesar Franck’s only Symphony 
has reached the period in its ex- 
istence when it engenders violent 
partisans—for or against. A tonal 
holy-of-holies to some, others find 
it long and tedious, music whose 
appeal has been worn thin by repe- 
tition, whose secrets have been 
yielded up so that no longer can 
one find new beauties in its depths. 

Allowing for unexplainable dif- 
ferences in taste, this reviewer sits 
squarely in the middle of the argu- 
ment, willing to admit that it sounds 
best after.a good, long rest, yet 
stirred by Franck’s passionate con- 
viction and the magnificence of his 
instrumental colors. Perhaps the 
true reason that it may not wear 
so well as the symphonies of 
Brahms, for example, is because 
Franck was essentially not a sym- 
phonist, at least not in the tradi- 
tional sense. 

He was ilke Bruckner in that his 
themes are long and complete, not 
well suited to symphonic “develop- 
ment.” With Bruckner he appar- 
ently did not possess an organizing 
mind; his symphony progresses by 
episodes, from one climax to an- 
other, one repetition to another 
until the ear has been surfeited. 

The performance was another re- 
creative triumph for Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, a demonstration by the or- 
chestra of superlative technic. Here 
and there, however, eloquence came 
dangerously near to over-statement. 

Next week the Boston Symphony 
goes upon its first seasonal visit 
to New York. Igor Stravinsky 
will be guest conductor of a pro- 
gram of his own music at the Sym- 
phony Hall concerts two weeks 
hence. C. We a 


BY SYMPHONY 


American Music Given 


Ah eae) wake 
The Symphony if of yesterday 
afternoon was unique in the annals of 
the orchestra in that it offered two 
pieces, William Schuman’s “American 
Festival Overture” and Randal] Thomp- 
son's Second Symphony, already pre- 
Sented On a previous programme this 
Season. The explanation is, of course, 
that these earlier performances took 
place in the likewise unprecedented 


pre-season concerts, devoted to ‘meri- 
can music, Some, perhaps not =z, very 
large proportion of yesterday's c«udi- 
ence, had already heard Overture and 
Symphony when they were played on 
the afternoon of Oct. 6. For many, one 
or both must. have been new experi- 
ences, since the Schuman work was 
composed Jast summer and the Thomp- 
son Symphony had been played only 
once before at the regular concerts, in 
the season of 1933-34. No novelty, in 
any sense, was the third and final num- 
ber on the programme, the familiar— 
some would say too familiar—Symphony 
Of Franck, 

Next week the orchestra wil] Play in 
New York two all-American pro- 
grammes, closely resembling those 
above referred to. 

To return to yesterday's concert, Over- 
ture anqd Symphony again established 
themselves as uncommonly interésting 
contributions to the fast-mounting plle 


exuberant Overture marks a big ad- 
vance over the experimenta] and 
astringent Symphony of last season. 

In sharp contrast to Mr. Schuman’s 
acerbities are the urbanities of Mr. 
Thompson’s Symphony, musie of an 
almost popular cast, placing its depend- 
ance upon frank melodies and, .s a 
rule, equally outspoken rhythms. The 
Scherzo is at once the most subtle and 
the most arresting movement of the 
four. The new director of the Curtis 
Institute has always preferred to write 
music that charmed and entertained, 
rather than music that Startled, irri- 
tated and perplexed. 

As was the case last month, the 
Symphony was most enthusiastically 
received yesterday, but this time the 
composer was not there to acknow- 
ledge the applause. Mr. Schuman, how- 
ever, was on hand and he and his piece 
Were the recipients of much hand- 
Clapping. The performance of Franck’s 
Symphony was one calculated to arouse 
an audience and that is exactly the 
effect which it had. 
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Program to Offer Works 


By Schuman and Thompson 
her 1/84 hmst By Alfred H. Meyer P 


To Franck’s favored Symphony aes 7 r 

cas ~ | More significant than the above 
Dr. Koussevitzky adds two Ameri- ;., the rhythmic spirit of the over- 
can works for the week’s syM-'ture! Throughout one finds that 
phony programs: William Schu- Persistent “four-four” which is the 
man’s “American Festival Over- rhythmic frame-work of our popu- 
ture (1939),” and Randall Thomp- !ar ‘music. In all probability this 
son’s Second Symphony. Both were Th¥thmic set-up was not deliber- 


performed at the pre-season con- 
certs of American music given by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Schuman’s overture was writ- 
ten last suminer specifically for 
those concerts. 

The first three notes of the over- 
ture are the motto on which the 
whole is based. They are simply a 
descending and ascending minor 
third, favorite interval of newsboys 
in crying their wares and of many 
others in many pursuits. Mr. Schu- 
man-writes, “In New York City it 
is yelled on syllables ‘Wee-Awk- 
Kee,’ to get the gang together for a 
game ora festive occasion of some 


sort.’ What more natural, then, 
‘than that the remembered cry 


should suggest itself as the basis 
for an overture for a festival of 
American music? ‘“Let’s get the 
gang together and play our music.” 
ee 4 
i Mr. Schuman is highly adept in 
using this initial motive in a va- 
riety of ways. Not only the usual 


atély planned by Mr. Schuman, but 
Wias. a natural and spontaneous 
Vehicle of expression for him. All 
the better. For thus one of the 
Sreat common denominators of the 
Music of the people becomes also 
a common denominator in‘an art- 
Work. A national music arises more 


surely and definitively by the na- 

tural infiltration of a national 

idiom than by conscious planning. 
With this same spirit Randall 


_Thompson’s second Symphony has 
/much in common. It is as objective 
a music as that of the most classi- 


cal of classicists. When the sym- 
phony was new the composer let 
it be known that he had wanted 
to write the most natural music it 
was possible for him to conceive. 
There was to be no sophisticated 
theorizing or deliberate choice of 
idiom. The four movements are gay 
and sparkling, with many a hint of 
jazz theme or blues melody. Of 
which Mr. Thompson says: 

“If there are ‘Americanisms’ in 


contraputal developments spring | the symphony, it is not because I 


from. it (this is a matter of course) 
but, all manner of new themes in 
new moods actually grow out of it. 

i, he middle section is a fugue. 
Thé@ subject is announced by violas. 
It alsovis related to the initial mo- 
tive; by the fact that its first two 
notes are a rising minor third. At 
the climax of the fugue—and it 
is a very merry fugue—there is 
fresh development of the intia] 
theme, and with it the third and 
fina\l section of the overture. 


> 
: 


tried to put them there, or because 
I tried to write an American music. 
They are there because they are 
my most natural mode of musical 
speech. If there is jazz in my music, 
it is not because I tried to put jazz 


‘into it, but because I am using the 


dialect most natural to me as the 
result of the environment in which 
I grew up.” Again, in such a way 
is a Music of genuine national fee]- 


ing most likely to come to full frui- 
tion. 
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gan — The Merchant 


hmen and Grooms — The 


.Suite from the Ballet “Petrouchka”’ 
Dance — Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — Nurses’ 


3 and 14) 


playing a Hand Or 
» 3 and 4) 


.Capriccio for Orchestra with Piano Solo 
f the Coac 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


(Played without pause) 
INTERMISSION 


(Verses 2 


a 


SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
STEINWAY PIANO 


(Entire) 


(First performances at these concerts) 
CECILIA SOCIETY CHORUS, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 


IGOR STRAVINSKY Conducting 


Seventh Programme 
. ‘Jeu de Cartes” (Card Game, Ballet in Thr 
- Symphonie de Psaumes,” for Orchestra with Chorus 


SATURDAY EVENING, Decemser 2, at 8:15 o'clock 


Allegro capriccioso, ma tempo giusto 


Psalm XXXVIII (Verses 1 
Psalm XXXIX 


Andante rapsodico 


the Gypsies— The Dance o 
Psalm CL 


II. 

ITT. 
Masqueraders 

I. 


Dance — The Bear and the Peasant 
II 
ITT. 


The Juggler — Russian 


and 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 1, at 2:30 o'clock 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON 
STMAVINERY. ....% 60... 


STRAVINSKY..... 
STRAVINSKY 
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AS ICONOCLAST TO ICONOCLAST 


Seen here through the perhaps jaundiced eye of F 
and playwright, Jean Cocteau, is a confidential ch 

‘ | ’ at betwee 
two friendly deities of modern art, both much in the news vs 
the left: Pablo Picasso, whose exhibit of painting and sculpt 


rench author 


ure 


was the talk of Manhattan this week. To the right: Igor Stra- 
vinsky, whose concert with the Boston Symphony will be the 
talk of the town next week, He plays his “Card Game,” “Petrou- 
shka,” “Psalm Symphony,” “Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra.” 


onductor, who will conduct 
Friday afternoon and Sat- 
oston Symphony Orchestra 
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‘Three After Three” is what they are calling the new musical 
hich arrives at the Shubert next Monday evening for a fort- 
ight’s tryout prior to Broadway. And somewhere above you will 
nd most of the principals engaged in it. Over at the left, for 

‘instance, are Stepin Fetchit and Marty May. On this side of 
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Current and Future Attract 


CURRENT 


. a | (Slim) Timblin heads’ the 
iron. ag ee wan ban _ cast. At the Plymouth Theater. 
uni starred in a cast which | Matinees Thursday and Satur- 
Iso includes Uta Hagen, Har- “ee hm eae through Dec. 
ld Johnsrud, Frederic Tozere, | ~’ ' 


| a return engagement. Charles 


ose Ferrer and others. A Play- | “Pygmalion,” a revival of the 
yvrights’ Company production. | Shaw comedy by the Alan Gray 
At the Colonial Theater. Mat- | Holmes stock company, with 
nee today. Final performance | Vola Blakely in the role of 
jonight. ter At se Copley Theater. 
“Du Barry Was a Lady,” a | atinee today. Final per- 
ew musical comedy by Cole | on tonight. For next 
orter, B. G. DeSylva and Her- | 44, See below. 
ert Fields, co-starring Ethel | OPENING MONDAY 
erman and Bert Lahr, whose " 
company ' Three After Three” (for- 
merly called “The Gibson 
Grable. Mr. DeSviva is the | GUrS’) ,a new musical co- 


Igor Stravinsky, composer and conductor, who will conduct 
his “Symphony of Psalms’ at the Friday afternoon and Sat- 


urday evening concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
this week. 


- >: (i eee 





IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Testing orchestral sonorities 
as Our artist caught him at a 
rehearsal for yesterday’s pro- 

gram. 


/ 


All-Stravinsky 
Eminent Composer Conducts Boston 


Symphony Program of Own Werks 


The first performance by the Boston Symphony Orchestra of 
Stravinsky’s “Card Game, a Ballet in Three Deals,” was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hal] with the composer con- 
ducting. The occasion was an all-Stravinsky program which 
further included the Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra written 
in 1929, the suite from Stravinsky’s ballet, “Petroushka” and the 
“Symphony of Psalms,” which was composed in 1930 for the 50th 
anniversary of the Boston Symphony. 

The “Card Game” was composed in 1936 for the American 
Ballet where George Balanchine was in charge of the choreog- 
raphy, and it was first performed jyniors into imitations of his 
at the Metropolitan Opera House works. There was a time when 
in New York city on April 27 of it was the “Sacre” that one imi- 
the following year. Mr. Stravin- ‘ted. Now it is “Apollon Musa. 
sky conducted this and the other pete, werseRnone” or the Pi- 


humbers of the program with a 
‘virtuosity that is almost bewil- 
‘dering in one pot primarily a 
conductor, We do not remember 


ano Capric¢io. 

It is curious that Stravinsky, 
who represents, even more than 
Debussy before him, the revolt 
against Wagner and al] Wagner 


ever having heard a leader who represented, that Stravinsky 
managed to instill into his or- himself seems to have hypno- 
chestra such an emphatic sense tizeq the generation that fol- 
of rhythm. lowed him much as d'd Wagener. 
He himself is all rhythm even With the new Stravinsky style. 
when he stands perfectly still, as such (it is not really very new 
seeming only to listen to the or- any mora), there can be. no quar- 
chestra without moving a ‘mus- rel. As a style, a manner. it 
cle. Actually in such moments p,. the greatest charm. t is 
ne has, through his eyes or the elegant. quick-witted, smooth. 
aed a on aah’ beatin a1 pinot chic and it never commits an er) 
ror of taste. It is a “smart.” a: 


times, Poe % th BN othe Jecorative art. It is perhaps 
Mun iad SAG vhe ultimate realization of that 
symphonic’Poker | .,, divine “leggerezza,” which Nietz-| 

This conductor's _ virtuosity Sche set up as an ideal for all 
Was particularly evident in the | the arts: that art which is con- 


“Card Game,” whichis a plec®| scious] 

: : y shallow because of the 
of virtuoso composition as well. |” ~’ , ' ; ’ 
The emotional content of thig | Profundities which it must veil. 


WP che? Tin = | Stravinsky uses quotations 
inane of cain and techaigus|*rom Rossini to Ravel, sarcastic 
is not. Like most of Stravin-|reference and purposeful banal- 
Sky’s late compositions, it is pre-|1ty to achieve ends which are 
vailingly neo-classical and, if, Consistently amusing, at times 
one must have this trend, then|absolutely gallic in the dexterity 
Stravinsky is by far its greatest/of its wit and intellectual slight- 
master. Small wonder that he of-hand., Whether one approves 
has fascinated and seduced so/or disapproves of his aims. Stra- 
many of his contemporaries and;vinsky has succeeded brilliantly 





in what he attempted to do in 
his “Card Game.” 


Uninspired Capriccio 

~The Capriccio on the other 
hand is a singularly arid piece of 
music. Possibly it is intended to! 
be dry. There is design to it'| 
and perhaps that is all Stravin- 
sky wanted. But if Stravinsky 
was consciously avoiding emo- 
tion he must have intended to be 
entertaining in some abstract 
sort of way. Perhaps others 
were entertained. We just got 
tired. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma polished 
the solo piano part off with a 
brilliance and _ stylistic perfec- 
tion that must have warmed 
Stravinsky’s heart. 

The soloist in the Symphony | 
of Psalms was the St. Cecelia’ 
Chorus and they had been su- 
perbly prepared by Arthur Fied- 
ler to project such thoughts as. 
were evoked in Stravinsky by 
the text of the Vulgate. 

Curiously enough the eternally 
youthful score of “Petroushka,”’ 
a piece which manages to be red- 
blooded and exciting, even senti- 
mental and at the same time be 
vastly entertaining, this score 
deals with human emotions— 
though they be only those of a 
puppet. Could there be a con- 
nection there? E. D. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Igor Stravinsky, one of the most 
conspicuous figures in the musical 
world for the past 30 years, is guest 
conductor of a program of his own 
compositions at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts this week. The con- 


certs are, therefore, Occasions. with 
capital Of) 262 1937 | 
When ? Strad{n sf ap- 


peared on the stage yesterday aft- 
ernoon, he was greeted by a stand- 
ing orchestra. The applause that 
followed each number was cordial— 
more so than is customary with the 
Friday audience, which as a rule is 
not fond of modern music* Whether 
this favorable demonstration was 
directed at an artistic personage 
or his works may be left to individ- 
ual deduction. 

First on the program was the 
score from “Card Game. Ballet in 
Three Deals,” new to Boston. This 
was followed by the Piano Capriccio, 


with Jesus Maria Sanroma as solo- 
ist, and the suite from the ballet 
“Petrouchka,” one of the true Stra- 
vinsky masterpieces. The afternoon 
ended with the dolorous vocal plan- 
gencies and the encircling gloom 
of the “Symphony of Psalms.” The 
chorus for the latter was the Cecilia 
Society, trained by Arthur Fiedler. 

As a conductor, Btravingky’s dom. 
inant characteristic is that of his 
later music—rhythm, rhythm and 
more rhythm. On the stand he is a 
dynamic figure, at times almost 
dancing in his efforts to brirg out 
the sharp contrasts and the lively 
metrical efforts to wants. For subtle 
inflections of color, emphasis and 
the like, he apparently has little 
interest. 

“Card Game” was given as a ballet 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York city, two years ago last 
April, the composer conducting, The 
Characters of the ballet represent 
cards in a poker game, and the 
action has some sort of symbolism 
in which the “malice and knavery”’ 
of the Joker are finally routed when 
he if beaten by a royal flush in 
hearts. 

To judge by a single hearing of 
the music alone, “Card Game’— 
like so many other ballet secores— 
would be much more effective in 
the theatre. One could sense a gro- 
tesque stage action. Purely as music, 
it is trivial, barren and mechanical. 
Take away the proverbial “sour” 
harmony of Stravinsky, and you 
might be listening to impish tunes 
by Delibes, Offenbach, Rossini or 
a Johann Strauss waltz. 

The Piano Capriccio, composed 10 
years azZ0, is in much the same 
vein and style, though perhaps a 
little funnier. The plano part is 
most exacting, and enjoyed at the 
hands of Mr. Sanroma a brilliant 
performance. Completely different 
in mood jis the “Symphony of 
Psalms,” which has always seemed 
to this reviewer a wilderness of 
desolation, a futile searching after 
Strange effects. 

Perhaps there were others in the 
audience who shared this writer’s 
feeling that these three pieces are 
open to the charge Henry VIII is 
supposed to have made against 
Cranmer’s sermons—that they “are 
all sauce and no substance.” And 
rather vinegary Sauce, at that. 

“Petrouchka” is another story, a 
descriptive masterpiece, full of tu- 
mult, flavored with tenderness and 
humor as well as wit, conveying an 
irresistible picture of a motley bour- 
soeee Ane peasant crowd at a Rus- 
sian fair. is musi ui 
of life.—C. W. p. Pee, Ce gatas 


Mee 2 fe }S 7 , SYMPHONY CONCERT 


y ALEXANDER . LIAMS | | | 
The seventh regular concert by; Moreover. it stands alone in the 


the Boston Symphony orchestra was 


given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony hall. Igor Stravinsky was the 
guest conductor. Jesus Maria San- 
roma, pianist, was the soloist. The 
Cecilia Society chorus, Arthur Fied- 
ler, conductor, assisted. progam 
was as rllows: dala 
MUVQVIMORY., voces ccccccce «tem Cartes’’ 
Stravinsky 


Stravinsky 
Suite from the Ballet, ‘‘Petrouchka’’ 
Stravinsky 
“Symphonie de Psaumes’’ for orchestra 
and chorus 


This was a singularly representa- 
tive concert by which to show the 
qualities of Stravinsky as a com- 
poser, Anyone hearing the above 
program could form a very fair idea 
of the development and nature of 
Stravinsky’s music. Under the com- 
poser’s careful and precise direction, 
at the hands of a splendid or- 
chestra, now if at any time might 
the merits of this widely and bit- 
terly discussed figure in the world of 
music be appraised. 

Mr. Stravinsky’ .has not been 
fortunate recently in the kind of 
criticism he has attracted. The 
Official point of view no_ longer 
stands aghast at the radicalism of 
the composer of the “Sacre:” rather 
does it shake its head dolefully 
and deplore the “sterility” of his 
later scores. This cry has been 
eagerly taken up by the writers of 
popular books and seized upon with- 
out reflection by those who never 
cared for Stravinsky’s music any- 
way. No wonder that the composer 
has been moved to come out in 
print and on the lecture platform 
in defense of his own ideas. 

An example of this critical hos- 
tility, which trounces the artist 
when he is witty and sneers at him 


when he is solemn, was the almost - 


unanimous disapproval of “Jeu de 
Cartes” by the New York press. 
Why? Here is a score that is cer- 
tainly both adroit and amusing. Its 
combinations of instrumental son- 
orities are ingenious and effective. 
It does what it sets out to do as 
ballet music. 


Capriccio for orchestra and piano | 


\concert hall. without benefit of the 
‘stage, and can be enjoved as “music 
for the theater.” a suite of dances 
for, which a program is unneces- 
sary. It is, perhaps, a trifle long 
and is somewhat indeterminate at 
the outset. That it is deliberately 
imitative at certain points is nothing 
against it, rathér. does that char- 
acteristic add to our pleasure in the 
composer's wit. The “Card Game” 
was played yesterday for the first 
time in Boston, and its success 


ought to insure it a place in the 


renertoire. 

The Canriccio for orchestra and 
piano—note that order—is another 
asvect of Stravinskv’s musical wit. | 
Actually the piano is often more of | 
an accompaniment, when the main | 
nart of our attention should be. 
focused on the remarkable orches- | 
tration. The balance between plano) 
and orchestra, the strong rhythmic 
yropiulsion, these are the interest- 
ing features of the Capriccio. We 
are not supposed to look for more 
in the music than an instrumental 


tour de force, in short a Caprice. 
Mr. Sanroma was an admirable in- 
terpreter of this work, projecting it 
with the crispness of attack and 
cleanness of technique that it re- 
quires. 

“Petrouchka” needs no introduc- 
tion here; its marvelous and exhila- 
rating qualities have long been ap- 
preciated the world over. Mr. Stra- 
vinsky, as might be expected, saw 
to it that the performance was a 
straightforward reading with no 
tricks of expression. There were, 
thus, changes from other perform- 
ances that on the whole made the 
music clearer. As the years pass, 
it becomes more and more evident 
that the score of “Petrouchka” does 
not need the stage action, in spite 
of the extreme realism of some of 
the details. Mr. Stravinsky himself 
seemed happier as conductor in let- 
ting us hear all there was in the 
music, we imagine, than he would 
had be been hampered by choreo- 
graphers and stage directors. 
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Ou 1 a Siiciipsubea fellow-citizen “pro | 
em,” ' Igor Stravinsky, is making this 
po his second appearance as con- 
ee, of a . pair of Symphony Concerts 
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7 Since the “Jeu de Cartes" was the sais 


velty, it merits first mention, although 
any other grounds it must be set 
nas the least of the afternoon's of- 
Composed for the American 

and first produced at the Met- 

olitan Opera House in the spring of 
this tonal delineation of a poker 
game is thin, and tedious stuff, musi- 
cally—watered Rossini and diluted Of-,| 
ye) AR with pale echoes of Johann 
Strauss. Heard with the action it might 
have, of course, a point and aptnesé 
not in evidence yesterday. Parts of 
‘'Petrouchka’’—by comparison, music of 
colossal significance—do not register in 
concert hall. However, music can 

be many things to many listeners and 
collectively yesterday’s audience seemed 
to find the ‘Jeu de Cartes” for rejoicing. 
As at the other Symphony Hall per- 
formance of the Capriccio, in 1930, the 
pianist yesterday was Jesus Maria San- 
roma. Surely his brilliant playing had 
much to do for the success of the work 
and, if the volume of applause was any 
criterion, its success yesterday was con- 
siderable. Although not so tenuous as 
the “Card Game,” this Capriccio is 
music of little substance. Indeed, only 
Mr. Stravinsky’s ingenious twists and 
turns save it now and then from down- 
right triviality. The composer speaks of 
his indebtedness here to Weber, but the 
chief theme of the Finale stems from a 
jiggy gin in “Il Trovatore 
The always 

¥ of interpre- 
_ col themselves 
yesterday: this is how “Petrouchka”’ and 
the “aphopbony of Psalms’ should 
sound. Nevertheless, in Dr. Koussevitz- 
-ky’s hands the one has a dramatic force 
and pungency and the other a fervor 
and elevation that were absent yester- | 


day. In fact, the “Symphony of! 


Psalms” seemed dryness incarnate, both 
as regards the music and the orchestral 
and choral tone. ~~ 

Artemus Ward said that the music of 
Wagner was probably better than it 
sounded. The question now is, has Dr. 
Kouese zky made the ‘Psalm-Sym- 
phony’? | nd better than it is? As 
interpreted by its creator it left little 
impression beyond that of musical 
ett ae 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


Lghth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 8, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Decemser 9, at 8:15 o’clock 


Symphony in C major, No. 34 (Koechel No. 338) 


I. ‘Allegro vivace 
II. Andante di molto 
III. Finale: Allegro vivace 


Finale, adagio, from the Ninth Symphony 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 7 in C major 
Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo 
Finale 
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We have left little space for dis- 
cussion of what is, all in all, Stra- 
vinsky’s noblest orchestral work. As 
excuse we can plead that the Sym- 
phony of Psalms is well known 
here. It is a remarkable example of 
economy of means producing a 
startlingly impressive and original 
setting for the Latin text of some 
nf the Psalms. It has been called by 
its enemies ‘“meretricious,” but 
music connected with religion has 
often been called that out of preju- 
dice, Performed as it was yester- 
day, with the last movement in- 
toned so deliberately and solemnly, 
the Symphony of Psalms is the re- 
verse of cheap or shoddy. The 
curious instrumentation, with such 
dependence on the wind and with 
the high strings omitted, is doubt- 
less what gives the Symphony its 
austere and simple character. It 
remains the most important work of 
Stravinskv's later vears: and repeti- 
tions have served to increase our 
resnect for it. 

Mr. Stravinsky was cordially re- 
ceived vesterday, and there were few 
indications that a whole concert of 
his works was too much for the 
Friday afternoon public. Praise 
should also go to Mr. Sanroma., of 
course, and to the Cecilia Society 
chorus. which Arthur Fiedler had 
trained. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Dr. Koussevitzky 
will conduct Mozart’s Symphony in 
C major K. 338, the finale of Mah- 


and, as in 198, in a programme of his 
own music. The Ballet, ‘Card Game”; 


the Capriccio for Orchestra with Piano 
Solo: the ‘‘Petrouchka”’’ Suite and the 
“Symphony of Psalms” were the chosen 


pieces, with the Cecilia Chorus, trained | 
by Arthur Fiedler, assisting in the last! 


number. 
- Since the ‘Jeu de Cartes” was the only 


novelty, it merits first mention, although | 
oh any other grounds it must be set 


down as the least of the afternoon's of- 


ferings. Composed for the American. 


Ballet and first produced at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House in the spring of 
1987,. this tonal delineation of a poker 
game is thin, and tedious stuff, musi- 
cally—watered Rossini and diluted Of- 


fenbach with pale echoes of Johann’) 


Strauss. Heard with the action it might 
have, of course, a point and aptnesé6 
not in evidence yesterday. Parts of 


‘Petrouchka’’—by comparison, music of | 


colossal significance—do not register in 
the concert hall. However, music can 
be many things to many listeners and 
collectively yesterday’s audience seemed 
to find the “Jeu de Cartes’’ for rejoicing. 

As at the other Symphony Hall per- 
formance of the Capriccio, in 1930, the 
pianist yesterday was Jesus Maria San- 
roma. Surely his brilliant playing had 
much to do for the success of the work 
and, if the volume of applause was any 
criterion, its success yesterday was con- 
siderable. Although not so tenuous as 
the “Card Game,” this Capriccio is 
music of little substance. Indeed, only 
Mr. Stravinsky’s ingenious twists and 
turns save it now and then from down- 
right triviality. The composer speaks of 
his indebtedness here to Weber, but the 
chief theme of the Finale stems from a 
jiggy tune in ‘Il Trovatore.’’ 


Those earnest souls who are always | 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


Lighth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DeEcemBer 8, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DecemMpBer 9, at 8:15 o’clock 


Mozart Symphony in C major, No. 34 (Koechel No. 338) 
I. ‘Allegro vivace 

II. Andante di molto 

If. Finale: Allegro vivace 
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ler’s 9th Symphony and Schubert’s | questioning the authenticity of interpre-| 
| Symphony No. 7 in C major. itations could have said to themselves | 


wien ‘yesterday: this is how ‘‘Petrouchka’’ and EB MAHLER 
Composer Conducts the tne “Symphony of Psalms’ should 


0 sound. Nevertheless, in Dr. Koussevitz- | 
, . ky’s hands the one has a dramatic force | 
Orchestra SIC and pungency and the other a fervor | 
ent and elevation that were absent yester- 

day. In fact, the “Symphony of 

BY WARRE REY: SMITH Psalms” seemed dryness incarnate, both 
Our distinguished fellow-citizen ‘‘pro ey oad at EAS Che OFchestrR 


tem,’’ Igor Stravinsky, is making this. Artemus Ward said that the music of 
week his second appearance as con- Wagner was probably better than it SCHUBERT 
, . § ded. The question now is, has Dr. 
ductor of a pair of Symphony Concerts | 7-0" ; ’ 
Kouesevitzky made the ‘‘Psalm-Sym- 
phony” sound better than it is? As : I. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
interpreted by its creator it left little Il. Andante con moto 


impression beyond that of musical Ill 
mechanics. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Music having associations of Vi- 
enna was chosen by Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky for the Boston Symphony 
concerts this week—the C major 
Symphony, No. 34 (K. 338), by 
Mozart; the adagio finale from 
Gustav Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, 
and the C major Symphony “of 
heavenly length” by Schubert. 

Actually but the last of these 
three was born in Vienna—an edi- 
tion of Grove’s dictionary refers to 
Schubert as “the one great com- 
poser native to Vienna.” Schubert 
spent all of his pitifully few years 
in the once fabulous center of 
art; Mozart and Mahler made part 


of their careersather oth 
died at Vienna.@ Uf. 
Im pre-Hitler days, af¥ ¢ usi- 


clans wanted to go to Vienna, just 
as all good Americans aspired to 
visit Paris. Vienna was a shining 
star in the artist's firmament. One 
remembers, still with considerable 
heat, of what some English novelist 
Said in a radio broadcast, about 
Vienna and the Viennese. Inciden- 
tally the name of the novelist has 
gone from memory, but his argu- 
ment was that the Viennese delib- 
erately cashed in upon their world- 


wide reputatio aghnaven of cor- 
dial feeling. 
That is a witked thought, not to 


be believed even if it was true. 
Now that a barbaric twilight has 
settled over Europe, Vienna is only 
a City of Memories. Thus we can 
afford to cherish whatever illusions 
we may have concerning the former 
stronghold of the Hapsburgs and the 
waltz. 

The Mozart Symphony heard at 
Symphony Hall this week is not so 
familiar to most concert-goers as 
the G minor, the E-flat and the 
“Jupiter,” the great trinity Mozart 
created later in his life. It is. how- 
ever, one of his best, cheerful, typ- 
ically elegant and distinctive in a}] 
three of its movements. At the risk 
of heresy, this reviewer admits he 
prefers the work to the Jupiter. Dr. 
Koussevitzky performed it superbly, 
with a reduced orchestra. , 

There are two sides to the ques- 
tion of performing isolated move- 
ments from symphonies; as a gen- 
eral practice it is not to be recom- 
mended, Few would pass by the 


pleasure of listening to the great 
Schubert Symphony, yet could not 
that masterpiece, presented at the 
Symphony concerts only last April, 
have been postponed so that all of 
Mahler’s Ninth might be played? 

Mahler’s music cannot be dis- 
cussed logically or calmly. Either 
vou are emotionally stirred or you 
are bored. Though divorced from 
its context, the sublime finale made 
its effect yesterday. A spiritual affin- 
ity exists between the Ninth Sym- 
phony and Mahler’s later, perhaps 
sreatest. composition, “The Song of 
the Earth.” Each is “other-worldly,” 
the voiced emotion of a tired man 
who welcomed an end of life, music 
of a transcendental radiance akin 
in more respects than that of mood 
to the last quartets and piano sona- 
tas of Beethoven. 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s mettlesome. 


presentation of the Schubert Sym- 
phony, a score that in the past has 


not always brought out his genius | 
as interpreter, was the best one | 
ever heard from him. A few ob-_ 


scured or mannered details were 
noted in passing, but the whole had 


admirable style and an overwhelm- | 


ing sweep of energy. UO: W. Ds 


THREE PIECES 
BY SYMPHONY 


Mozart, Mahler and Schu- 


"D, Numbers paps 
BY 444 STOREY SMITH 

A program designed to recal] the 
Vienna of other days marked Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s return to the Symphony Con- 
certs yesterday afternoon. The chosen 
numbers were Mozart’s Symphony in C 
major, No. 34, the final Adagio from 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony and Schu- 
bert’s Symphony in @ major. 

Since Schubert’s Symphony was 
played: at Symphony Hall no longer 
ago than last April and is very well 
known besides, and since Mahler’s Sym- 
Phony (as a whole or in part) had not 
been heard here since the spring of 
1936 and is a work that richly deserves 
to be better known, it would seem to 
have been the part of logic and reason 


to play the whole of this Symphony 
and one movement of Schubert’s. But 
that is not how things are arranged 
nowadays. The pieces that are al- 
ready most familiar receive the most 
performances. AS someone has para- 
phrased the Biblical injunction: “them 
that has gets."’ 


It could be further argued that, al- 


though the Mahler Finale stands iso- 
lating better than would the other 
three movements, it is not, all things 
considered, the most effective of the 
four. Like the last movement of Mah- 
ler’s “The Song of the Earth,” this 


Adagio is a farewell to life, written 
when the composer knew that his days 
were numbered. Also like parts of ‘‘The 

Song of the Harth,” it voices a mood 
otherwise unknown to Symphonic music 
and sends one to the last quartets of 
Beethoven for analogy in any other field 
of music. But even for the devout Mah- 
lerite the attenuated close, paralleling 
but scarcely equalling the final pages of 
“The Song of the Earth,” is something 
of a trial, Is it possible that these mea- 
Sures do not need to unfold so slowly? 
Since Dr. Koussevitzky’s performance is 
the only one known here, this question 
is not readily answered. Otherwise, yes- 
terday’s presentation of it reflected Dr. 
fKoussevitzky’s deep understanding of 
and sympathy with the music. And 
considering the strain that the end im- 
poses upon the listener’s patience the 
answering applause was surprisingly 
and gratifyingly hearty. 

As a sort of aggravation to the Mah- 
lerite the program-book contained Mr, 
Burke's Customary notes upon the en- 
tire Symphony. There was, besides, a 
fascinating article by the Schoenberg 
disgiple, Egon Wellesz, on Mahler’s in- 
strumentation, itself a fascinating sub- 
ject. How long, one again asks, will 
most of these symphonies continue to 
be just names to us of this city? 

Mozart’s charming little Symphony, 
composed at Saltzburg in 1780 and not 
to be confused with the ‘Jupiter’ in the 
Same key, was as charmingly played. 
The operatic-sounding finale brought the 
reminder that the Mozart Overtures 


are now seldom heard hereabouts. And 
more’s the pity. 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 7£rase_ | 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 7 


The eighth regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
vesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 

Symphony in C major K. 338 
Mahler 

Finale, adagio, from Symphony No. 9 
Schubert Symphony No, 7 in C major 

We had heard not much more 
than a month ago this delightful 
Mozart symphony at the hands of 
the New York Philharmonic, and for 
the gratification of local pride it 
can be said that yesterday’s was 
considerably the better performance. 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s marvelous ear. 
for sonorities in orchestral tone is 
the answer, for Mozart’s music does 
not admit of much liberty with 
tempo and phrasing. Sentimental 
phrasing and uneven tempi stand 
out with distressing effect in both 
Mozart and Haydn. Therefore, of 
two good prformancs the one to be | 
preferred is that where the tone| 
seems just right, not too refined on | 
the one hand and not too coarse | 
on the other. | 

This symphony has a _ decided 
whiff of the opera about it, except 
for the delicate, purely instrumental 
andante. Possibly Mozart was sub- 
consciously boiling the pot from 
which “Don Giovanni” was to 
emerge, The finale, for example, 
sparkles and bubbles as irresistibly 
as the Don’s champagne song. If 
Mr. Mould, the undertaker in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” had ever need 
of mutes for his funeral processions, 
he could have found no richer field 
for them than a Boston Symphony 
audience during the performance of 
a comic masterpiece. Perhaps yes- 
terday they were rehearsing for 
Mahler on the subject of death. 

We do not mean to be flippant 
about the finale of Mahler’s ninth 
Symphony, for it contains some of 
the noblest pages he ever wrote. It 
provides, aside from its emotional 
gloom, the most curious contrast be- 
tween lushness and austerity. At 
one time you feel that romanticism 





can go no further; at another that 
Mahler is seeking the sparse quality 
of, say, Debussy’s “St. Sebastian” 
music or Stravinsky’s “Persephone.” 

While admiring the sincerity and 
eloquence of much of this movement, 
it is fair to criticize the ending. On 
paper it is a reasonable use of the 
principle of augmentation. The 
theme, which we have heard all 
along, is stretched out over greater 
and greater lengths until it dis- 
appears. Listening to it in the 
concert hall it is interminable. At 
the end of the whole symphony, in 
fact, it is scarcely to be endured. 
Is it unjust to say that this is just 
as pretentious writing as when an- 
other composer wil] pound out a 
peroration at the top of the or- 
chestra’s lungs? 

The performances were admirable 
yesterday. The strings sounded 
superbly in the Mahler, where they 
have no simple task to do. Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s interpretation of 
Schubert’s familiar and lovable 
Symphony was beautifuliy carried 
out. The concert as & whole was 
intended to commemorate the great- 
nesS Of Vienna’s musical past. 
Ernst Krenek, in his recent book. 
“Music Here and Now,” asserts that 
real symphonies have only been 
written in Vienna and under Haps- 
burg domination! He could have 
pointed to this program as convinc- 
ing proof of his theory, 

The concer 
night. 


(for the first 
Piano Con- 
4 (Rudolf 


THREE SYMPHONIES 


Koussevitzky Acclaimed in Works 
Of Schubert, Mozart and Mahler 


It is only rarely that a con- 
ductor goes so far as to make 
a’ symphony orchestra’s program 
consist exclusively of symphon- 
ies. Yet that is what Serge 
Koussevitzky did, and did suc- 
cessfully at yesterday after- 
noon’s concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Sym- 
Phony Hall. Beginning with a 
C major symphony by Mozart, 
the early one which bears the 
Koechel number 338 and was 
composed in Salzburg in the 
master’s 24th year, Koussevitzky 
wedged in a single movement, 
the final transcendental Adagio 
from Mahler’s Ninth Symphony 
and concluded with another C 
major symphony: Schubert’s 
glorious, long-winded Seventh, 
Which was written but a few 


months before e composer’s 
death. rh wa 
For the Mozar ! ny Dr. 


Koussevitzky used the full com: 
plement of the_ orchestra’s 
Strings. It ig a vexed question 
in the performance of 18th cen: 
tury symphonic works whether 
or not to reduce the number of 
String players and thus come 
nearer to the kind of balance we 
suppose to have obtained in or- 
chestras of the time. This would 
seem usually to be a logical pro- 
ceedure. On the other hand 
there is a letter of Mozart’s, 
which some authorities believe to 
refer to this symphony, in which 
the composer mentions a per- 
formance with 40 violins which 
went “magnifique.” Such a letter 
might be taken as a justification 


.for retaining the full-sized moa- 


ern orchestra, were it not that 
this same letter, quoted in John 
Burk’s substantial program 
notes, shows by its tenor quite 
unmistakably that this was an 
exceptional performance, in 
which six bassoons took part and 
the remaining wind instruments 
were doubled. 

In other words, both sizes of 
orchestra are justified, although 
the smaller number was the 
more usual. But when the large 
quota of strings is used. then 
care should be taken to reinforce 
the woodwinds. Yesterday after- 
noon there was not sufficient 
balance here and Mozart’s wood- 
winds were able to make small 
progress against the vastly supe- 
rior mass Of string tone. 

Mozart Performance 


As for the performance as a 
whole, it had. distinction, clarity 
Of line, but this reporter’ felt 
that all three movements (there 
IS no menuet) were taken a 
Shade too fast. The figures of 
those first and last movements 
are -nore incisive and meaning- 
ful when they move less hur- 
riedly. And the slow movement 
is capable of a firmer melodic 
contour and a more flowing line 
than jit had yesterday. Need- 
less to ‘say, however, the strings. 
on whom the main weight of 
performance fell, distinguished 
themselves with their purity of 
tone, the elegance and grace of 
their execution. Lt oy 

Mahler is said to have had 
premonitions of his rapidly ap- 





proaching end when at work on 


his Ninth Symphony and it ig 
true that the finale of the work 
is steeped in a mysticism that 
might easily indicate a pre- 
occupation with another world 
which, to him, was becoming in- 
creasingly real. It is, like much 
Of Mahler, over long, and it 
was wise of Dr. Koussevitzky to 
present the one movement by 
itself. He directed the flow of 
Mahler’s melodic inspiration 
with a passion and an insight 
that communicated the com- 
poser’s vision to the audience. 
it was particularly in the ethe 
real clcosing pages of the work, 
where Mahler’s music has be- 
come almost disembodied 
thought, that Koussevitzky cast 
& Spell upon his listeners from 
which S were loathe to 


waken, 
eawhes 


Schubert’s 


The great Schubert Seventh 
Symphony is anything but con- 


cise. There are orchestras and 
conductors of established repu- 
tation with whom this Ssympho- 
ny is an adventure of excrutiat- 
ing boredom. Happily, Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony are not among them, 
It takes the most exceptional in- 
stinct for dealing in broad archi- 
tectural masses, for vitalizing 
repetitious detail in order to 
give this beautiful work that de- 
gree of formal integration that 
Schubert forgot to bestow upon 
it. Dr. Koussevitzky has those 
instincts and to spare and for 
the first time in the Writer’s ex- 
perience, the Symphony did not 
seem long. 

Schubert’s inexhaustible flow 
of songful ideas unfolded with 
an innocence and naivete that 
made the serene mysticism of 
the preceding Mahler sound pos- 
itively neurotic. It is precisely 


this flow, this succession of mel- 
odies instead of development of 
them, that make the symphonies 
unwieldy in the hands of most 
conductors. But yesterday the 
cunning hand of a master 
guided us all and did for his 
audience and for Schubert a 
service we shall remember with 


gratitude. E.D. 


COMPARISO 
OF LOCAL 
CONCERTS 


Showing How Those 
Symphony Tastes 


Ch 
Mecl 36 Po 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


if bys AVOID any misunderstanding, 
let it be said at the outset that 

Dr. Koussevitzky is a conductor 
of unusually catholic tastes, probably 
the most broadminded of all the con- 
ductors of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. We may well remind our- 


selves, however, that for many years 
the orchestra was led by men of Teu- 
tonic birth or affiliation: Henschel, 
Gericke, Nikisch, Paur, Fiedler and 
Muck. Then came the Frenchmen, 
Rabaud and Monteux, followed in the 
autumn of 1924 by the present in- 
cumbent, whose reign has been the 
longest and in many respects the most 
brilliant of all. 

The other day Max Fiedler died, 
leaving only Muck, Monteux and Ra- 
baud, of the pre-Koussevitzkian con- 
ductors, among the living. It so hap- 
pens that the Post’s music critic ac- 
quired his first season ticket to the 


Symphony Concerts in the first of 
Mr. Fiedler’s four consecutive sea- 
sons, that of 1908-09. In those years 
Gefman. music still dominated the 
tonal scene. Even the ephemeral im- 
ported novelties, pieces played for 
the first and last times, were largely 
German or Austrian as afterwards 
they were to be chiefly French and 
then French and Russian. 

Impelled by both sentiment and 
curiosity, your correspondent com- 
pared the programmes of Mr. Fied- 
ler’s four seasons with those of the 
last four complete seasons under Dr, 
Koussevitzky. Before stating the 
sometimes surprising figures, it should 
be suggested that in Mr. Fiedler’s 
day no assistant conductor or guest- 
conductors took over from three to 
five of the 24 pairs of concerts. 

Of the greater Germanic compos- 
ers the only ones who have made a 
gain are Bach, Handel, Haydn and 
Mahler (by birth a Bohemian Jew.) 
Stating the Fiedler performances 


first, here are the scores: Bach, 3-11; ¢ 


Handel, 2-3; Haydn, 38-9; Mozart, 
17-11; Beethoven, 37-25; Schubert, 
12-2; Weber, 12-2; Schumann, 13-8: 
Mendelssohn, 7-6; Liszt, 10-3; Wag- 
ner, 40-16; Bruckner, 4-3; Brahms, 
19-19; Mahler, 0-5; Strauss, 24-14, 

To what extent a conductor’s pro- 
grammes exemplify his own predilec- 
tions and to what degree they re- 
flect the tastes: of the public cannot 
definitely be said, but certain of the 
above comparisons are significant. 


For example, Bach is more highly { 


thought of than he was at one time; 
and the popularity of Beethoven has 
undoubtedly waned. That Mahter, 
after years of neglect, is on the up- 
and-up cannot be denied, even if he 
squeezes into the repertory through 
single movements of his symphonies. 
This afternoon the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony is playing and 
broadcasting the Adagietto of the 
Fifth, as Dr. Koussevitzky recently 
played the Adagio of the Ninth. Some 
day, no doubt, this kind of pussy- 
footing will end. 

To return to Mr. Fiedler’s pro- 
grammes as compared with Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s over the above four-year 
period, here are two astonishing 


ratios: Debussy, 10-7; Tchaikovsky, 
21-9. ... Who said we were getting 
an overdose of Russian music? A\- 
though the later symphonies of Si- 
belius were not then available, Mr, 
Fiedler introduced to Boston many of 
the tone poems and suites, and his 
Sibelius score was 11 to Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s 19. 

The English composers had rather 
the better of it then, Mr. Fiedler 
played here for the first time, and 
also the last, Elgar’s First Symphony 
and, had it not been for the repetition 
under Sir Adrian Boult, the same 
might be said of his performance of 
Elgar’s Second. Delius was also 
heard from and the almost forgotten 
Bantock. 

We have heard a lot about the 
neglect of the American composer, 
but that individual never had reason 
to complain of a raw deal at Sym- 
phony Hall. In Mr. Fiedler’s time 
the native composers were those of 
another generation, but during his 
our years he offered, generally as 
novelties, compositions by MacDow- 
ell, Chadwick, Hadley, Converse, Gil- 
bert and Foote. 

Only the other day, at a luncheon 
in New York, President Gene Buck, 
of the American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers, was be- 
rating the conductors of symphony 
orchestras for their “snobbishness” 
toward the American composer. This 
makes a good point for the musical 
jJingoist, and it always gets a hand 
rom the unthinking, patriotically- 
minded listener. But when we get 


down to cases, it is mostly hooey. 
+t + © 


Two American. compositions will 
be heard in Boston this week, al- 
though not at Symphony Hall. On 
Wednesday evening at Jordan Hall 
Quincy Porter, Dean of the New 
England Conservatory, will conduct 
the season’s second concert of the 
Conservatory Orchestra. On his pro- 
gramme are Walter Piston’s Prelude 
and Fugue, already played here by 
the State Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der Alexander Thiede, and. “Work 
No. 22,” by Robert Delaney. Born 
in Baltimore, Mr. Delaney was once 
connected with the Concord School 
of Music and his wife is. a grand. 


daughter of Ralph Waldo Kmerson. 
Mr. Porter’s other numbers are 
Beethoven’s Overture to ‘“Coriolan- 


us,’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Schehera:. 
zade” and Bach’s D-minor Concerte 
for Harpsichord, to be played by 
Margaret Mason of the faculty. 
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Last week, in the course oOf|trian wrote a deeper music than 
their annual western trip, the|most of his interpreters give him 
Boston Symphony Orchestra/credit for having done. Dr. Kous- 
gave a series of concerts in/|sevitzky’s rendition was unques- 
Rochester, Buffalo, Chicago, Ann |tionably scholarly and imbued 
Arbor, Cleveland and Pittsburgh.|with a conscious endeavor to 
Some of the critical, but cordial|maintain that severe concentra- 
voices that received the re re-|tion upon the pure musical 
corded here M e097 thought which is accomplished 

IN CLEVELAN by the select few. (Richard Ben- 
, nett in the Michigan Daily). 
The appearance of Dr. Serge 


Koussevitzky and_ his aay IN CHICAGO 
Symphony Orchestra in GC} «gor 

Cleveland Concert Course was | 4) nD yg LR yy 
one of those rare events so el€c-/na, molded the Boston ‘Sym- 
trically charged with emotional phony Orchestra into an instru- 
dynamite that words are feeble/ ment that brooks no rival, gave 
things to convey its overwhelm-|ys g concert at the Auditorium 
ing effect. And whatever is writ:| Theater last night that will live 


ten about it can only be an €X-\in memory as the musical event 
tension of that audience tribute |of the past decade. 


which made Public Music Hall) «mor the past thirty years this 
resound last night with 4|\qgepartment annually ‘has been 
mighty, heartfelt thank you. harassed by music lovers desir- 
Starting with the Mozart C/ous of obtaining our opinion on 
Major Symphony, the famedithe status of symphony orches- 
Bostonians reached from the tras in America. The past few 
crystal purity of 18th century|weeks have brought us _ beside 
classicism through coloristic ex- ‘our own, three other orchestras: 
plorations of Debussy and Ravel,/the Philadelphia, New York 
and found potent material for/Philharmonic and the Boston 
the conclusion of a perfectly|Symphony, four orchestras to 
built program in the breathless|conjure with. I, therefore, with- 
surge of Tschaikowsky’s Fourth./out further ado, proclaim the 
But if any one thing is more| Boston Symphony to be the win- 
striking than another it is his/ner, followed closely by the Chi- 
(Koussevitzky’s) uncanny ability! cago Symphony and a dead heat 
to make one feel an accent with-|between the New York and the 
out hearing it, to articulate every | Philadelphia in this year’s sym- 
detail of design and preserve the| phonic tournament.... 
singing line which achieves the ‘“Debussy’s ‘La Mer,’ three 
highest kind of expressiveness injsymphonic sketches that we 
beauty of proportion. This wasihave heard repeatedly these 
particularly notable in the Mo-| past twenty years or more, was 
zart which attained an almost/a novelty for us last evening, 
Incredible simplicity and gra-|for never did we feel the surge 
ciousness, with reeds sounding|of the waves lashed by the wind 
through the silken texture of!more Strikingly expressed in 
strings in a way that seemed to/tone color, nor the gambols of 
diffuse light in all directions.|the waves so playfully and pic- 
(Herbert Elwell in the Cleveland |torially portrayed than by this 
Plain Dealer). perfect orchestra (Herman Dev- 
IN ANN ARBOR ries in the Chicago Herald-Amer- 
The Mozart C Major Symphony |!¢2”). 
was played as though q philosc- 
pher had inscribed the score be- 
tween the lines of the “Critique 
of the Pure Reason.” Who is to 
say that this is not all to the 
good? For is there anyone who 
will deny that the amazing Aus- 
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HANDEL.... Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in B minor. No. 12 


Largo — Allegro — Larghetto e piano — Largo — Allegro 
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BEETHOVEN....... Concerto for Pianoforte No. 4 in G major, Op. 58 


I. 
I. 
Ill. 


Allegro 
Al legretto 
Andante 


Moderato; Allegro con fuoco e molto vivace 


(First performances) 


INTERMISSION 
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Allegro moderato 


Andante con moto 


Rondo vivace 


“Finlandia,” Symphonic Poem, Op. 26 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF SERKIN 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


‘The Boston Symphony concert 
yesterday afternoon was an emo- 
tional crescendo that reached its 
peak in Rudolf Serkin’s glorious 
playing of the Beethoven Fourth 
Piano Concerto, and a hair-raising 
performance of Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 
The afternoon began with the love- 
ly, if longish, B. minor Concerto, 


No. 12, by Handel. Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky also conducted the first per- 
formance of the new Second Sym- 
phony by Nikolai Lopatnikoff. 

Since the Sibelius tone poem was 
added to the program originally an- 
nounced, it seems logical to assume 
that events in Finland prompted its 
inclusion. A quick look around the 
hall failed to show any signs of 
sympathetic demonstration such as 
were reported from New York a 
few days ago when some people 
stood during a performance at Car- 
negie Hall. At any rate, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky drew from the Boston Sym- 
phony, playing about as fiery as 
one is likely to hear. When it was 
over there were cheers. 

Glorious is just the word to con- 
vey some idea of how Rudolf Serkin 
re-created the G major Concerto of 
Beethoven. Here was a performance 
that seemingly could not be im- 
proved: of sculptured beauty in its 
outlines, fastidious as to style yet 
neither dry nor over-refined, and so 
perfectly done that the matter of 
piano technic was not even thought 
about. The orchestral accompani- 
ment was in the same vein, more- 
over, and soloist and conductor were 


comple r 4 i eir j re- 
tation. sd a { 3 

The G@ major Cah tMan 
its fellows, the fanciful, 


Imost pro- 
phetic side of Beethoven’s art. Some 
places in the brief slow movement 
look ahead to the end of the 19th 
Century. A correct performance of 
this work, therefore, would not be 
nearly so effective as in the case of 
the “Emperor” or C minor con- 
certos; what is wanted is a great 
deal of. musical imagination, Mr. 
Serkin was fully equal to that de. 
mand. The Friday audience. for- 
getting its usual reserve, applauded, 
stamped and cheered. 


Nikolai Lopatnikoff is not a 
familiar name to, Boston Symphony 
subscribers, although his orchestral 
Scherzo was performed here in 
1928. His Second Symphony, desig- 
nated as in F minor, was finished 
this year in New York, where he 
has permanently settled. It requires 
a large, virtuoso orchestra, and runs 
in the customary four movements. 

Mr. Lopatnikoff’s music is pleas- 
,ant enough; it is also lively and to 
.a degree absorbing. But if it were 
‘half so long, what he has to say 
‘would be in better proportion to 
length. The harmony is not too 
dissonant for the enjoyment even of 
a casual listener, and there is noth- 
ing austere about the Symphony. 
But he is ‘inclined to dwell on 
rhythmic or melodic patterns to the 
point of sheer monotony. His or- 
chestral colors are piquant, recalling 
Russian masters of the 19th century, 
though he uses them sparingly. Mr. 
| Lopatnikoff bowed from the stage 
| after the performance. 

' The strings made the most of 
' the opportunity furnished them in 
| Handel’s Concerto Grosso to show 
off their dazzling beauty of tone. 
os Wee aoe 
| SYMPHONY CONCERT 


' The ninth regular concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting, was given_yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. Rudolf Serkin, pian- 


ist, enn the soloist. 4 progra Ww 

as follows. 4 

Handel Hee 9 7, Hinde 
aie | Na Grosso for stri n B minor 
No. 

Lopatnikoff Symphony No. 2 Op. 24 

Beethoven 


Piano Concerto No. 4 in G major Op. 58 
Sibelius ‘*Finlandia,’’ Tone Poem, Qp. 26 


Nikolai Lopatnikoff’s Second Sym- 


phony, which was heard yesterday 
for the first time anywhere, is a 
, work that is chiefly interesting on 
' the rhythmical side and in the writ- 
‘ing for wind instruments. The 
‘rhythms are energetic and uncom- 
| plicated. In fact the Symphony is 
'@ kind of ballet suite and has little 


either of emotional impulse or in- 
| tellectual problems for us to fall 
| back upon. 

| When the music gets away from 
| the dance-like beat, it quickly fades, 
In the slow movement, for example, 
the vitality which sustained us in 
the first movement and the alle- 
gretto is drained out. Nor does the 
finale, with its reference to the 
first movement, revive our attention. 


The symphony, then, is remarkable 
for the adroit and beguiling scherzo. 
This is highly agreeable music and 
would be ideal for the ballet stage. | 

We suspect that the vigor of the’ 
first movement would not wear well. 
Heard once it is effective enough, 
though “naturally such conjecture 
would have to wait wu second hear- 
ing for confirmation. The second 
movement offered a splendid chance 
for the wind instruments of the 
orchestra, and they took full ad- 
vantage of it. The new symphony 


was certainly very eloquently set. b " 
forth under Mr. Koussevitzky’s guid- | °/00¢ 2nd thunder music nowadays that 


ance. Mr. Lopatnikoff came for-— 


ward to acknowledge the applause. 

So superb was Mr. Serkin’s play- 
ing in the Beethoven G major Con- 
certo and so admirable the accom- 
paniment by Mr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra that we shall be forced 
to grub around for a few of those 
Superlatives so dear to the press. 
Mr. Serkin’s fluent, clearly articu- 
lated technique, his firm touch that 
was never brutal, his thoroughly 
riusical interpretation must have 
been the envy of every pianist in the 
hall. Both orchestra and conductor 
perfectly united their talents to his, 
so that the performance was in every 
way memorable, 

Hardly less memorable, under the 
shadow of present conditions in Fin- 
land, was the performance of Sib- 
elius’ “Finlandia.” Here is a tone 
poem that is correctly considered 


among the master’s lesser works. 
Yet its political implications bring 
an extra emotional meaning to it 
in the sympathies of all save the 
friends of Stalin. The effect of the 
reading yesterday afternoon was 
positively shattering. 

The concert opened with a Han- 
del Concerto Grosso, with the two 
fast movements transposed from 
their usual order. Aside from the 
Oover-long allargando at the end, 
the performance was one of great 
dignity. If it did nothing else, it 
served to remind us of the exce]- 


lence of the Boston Symphony’s 
strings. | 


Lopatnilioff’s Second Is 


Given First Perfo c 
OL02F, IG 
BY.WARREN‘STGREY SMITH 


What may well have been the most 
dramatic reading of Sibelius’ “Fine 
landia’’ in that tone poem’s history 
ended, as a sort of.‘afterthought, yese 
terday afternoon’s Symphony concert. 
Into it there seemingly went not only 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s admiration for the 
heroic Finns, but also his opinion of 
their oppressors. So seldom does he play 


one had almost forgotten his capacities 
a direction. They are consider- 
able, 

This concert, rich enough in incident 
for two, offered other thrills, if of a 
milder sort. At the beginning there 
was a performance of the 12th and last 
of the Concerti Grossi for strings that 
Handel wrote in London, in the space 
of 30 days, in the fall of 1739. This im- 
portant anniversary was fitly commem- 
orated, both in the music itself and in 
its presentation. It is to Dr. Koussevit- 
zky’s credit that he added this par- 
ticular concerto to the orchestra's rep- 
ertory, and it well deserves such place 
if only by reason of its broadly song- 
ful Larghetto. 

Next in order was a new Symphony, 
the Second of Nicolaj Lopatnikoff, whw 
has recently come to New York to live 
and who was on hand to hear his musts 
and acknowledge from the stage thé 
cordial plaudits of the audience. And 
a third commemorative performance, 
though probably not so intended, wag 
that of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo, with Rudolf Serkin as soloist, 
131 years to a day after its first public 
hearing in Vienna. 

Mr. Serkin, who plays the piano as 
though his 10 fingers were as many 
pianists, accomplished the expected mir- 
acles in the matter of pellucid runs, 
widely ranging and always beautiful 
tonal effects and brilliant bravoura. If 
any criticism could be made of playing 
so rich in perfections, it would be that 
Mr. Serkin’s Beethoven savored a little 
of Mozart. But, after all, this Concerto 
represents the more gracious and femi- 
nine side of Beethoven’s genius, thug 
making it a fitting mate for its im- 
perial successor. To say that the audi- 
ence liked Mr. Serkin is to resort to the 
emphasis of understatement. 

And so, back. to Mr. Lopatnikoff, 
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Hose Symphony was well nigh crowd- 
ne ak oy the memory by the excite- 
ments which followed it. Energetic, 
straightforward, decidedly Russian, 
harking back to Tchaikovsky and Boro- 
din, this Second Symphony (save for a 
tedious and ineffective slow movement), 
is agreeable but undistinguished. Its 
performance may be set down as @ 
graceful gesture by the conductor to a 
former compatriot and now a brother 
in exile; but to it, as is his wont, he 
gave the best that he had. Fortunate 
is the composer who hears his music 
for the first time at Symphony Hal. 


2 £c | yf $39 By Alfred H. Meyer Saona €. 


To the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra returns 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff with a new 
symphony, his second, completed 


this year in New York City. His 
music has heretofore been known 
to Bostonians principally through 
his Scherzo, which Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky played with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 1928. 

Mr. Lopatnikoff, a Russian by 
birth, studied music in Russia, in 
Finland and in Germany. In this 
latter country he was for a time 
under the guidance of Ernst Toch. 
His interest, however, has not been 
entirely in music, for in 1927 he 
was graduated from the Technical 
High School at Kalsruhe with an 


engineer’s diploma. Shortly after- | 


ward he returned to music. 

The breadth of his interests is 
further exemplified by his ability 
in games and sports. For he is said 


to be not only an excellent chess | 


and bridge player, but also to have 
played tennis with most of the 
world champions in that sport. 
After residence in Russia, Finland, 
Germany, again Finland, then Eng- 
land, he came to America in April 
of the present year, with the in- 


tention of making his permanent | 


home in this country. 

| ee savas 
Mr. Lopatnikoff’s musical an- 
cestry stems through Bach, Bo- 
rodin and Moussorgsky, Hindemith 
and Stravinsky. He has written 
mostly in atonal or near-atonal 
idioms. At Symphony Hall yester- 
day morning he gave information 


| to the effect that the present sym- 

| Phony is his first major orchestra] 

| work in which he departs definitely 
from the atonal manner and which 
he has cast into a definite tonal 

|scheme, It is distinctly Russian 
in mood and spirit, but uses no 
Russian folk material. It avoids 
both the pessimism of Tchaikovsky 
and the barbaric brilliance of some 

| of the nationalist “Five.” Yet it 

'1s nearer to the occasional mild 
Orientalism of some of the “Five” 

| than to Tchaikovsky. 

| “*he Symphony begins with an 

| 

| 

! 


| 
| 


introduction, “Allegro moderato,” 
in F minor. The theme presented 
here is of importance in that it 
'is used again in the final coda at 
| the end of the fourth movement— 
now in altered form in the key of 
F major. 

| The’ main body of the first 
i/movement of the symphony, “Al- 
| legro molto,” though not in the 
conventional sonata form, never- 
theless presents the two basic 
| contrasted ideas always found in 
such a form. The first is objective. 
| aggressive, well rhythmed, mounts 


| to its own considerable, agitated 


climax. The second is more in- 
| trospective and lyrical. Out of the 
interplay of these two groups of 
thematic material grows the form 
of the movement. For Mr. Lopat- 
nikof— believes that the material 
of a composition should always 
dictate its form. At the supreme 
climax of the movement there is 
a return to the introductory ma- 
| terial and eventually a short coda. 





| The second and third movements 
-are more relaxed in character. The 
second corresponds somewhat to 
the character of the scherzo in the 
conventional symphony. But the 
mood is that of a wistful allegretto 
rather than of a true scherzo. In 
this movement the strings play 
pizzicato throughout. There is but 
a single thematic idea, and that 
is developed entirely in wind in- 
struments. 

The third or slow movement is 
rhapsodic in character and form. 
Again the wind instruments are 
prominent. Mr. Lopatnikoff’s in- 
formation is that he had in thought 
the telling of a tale or a legend. 
Probably a romanticist might have 
labelled it “Ballade” or “Legende.” 

The finale is again a more fully 
developed movement. There is a 
short introduction which ascends 
to a turbulent “Allegro con fuoco.” 
After it has worked out its own 
material it ends with the repeti- 
tion, in F major, of the introduc- 
tion to the symphony, thus round- 
ing out finally the unity of the 
symphony as a whole. 


Rudolf Serkin, soloist with the Boston §S 
Friday afternon and S 


week. He will play the 


~~ ee > lel 
~ > = 


n Symphony Orchestra at its regular, 
aturday evening concerts at Symphony Hall this | 
piano solo in the First Piano Concerto of Brahms. | 
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“THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONTTOR 


© Leon Elzin Rudolf Serkin 


Who will give a sonata recital with Adolf Busch in Jordan Hall 
Friday evening. 


Gala Symphony 
Serkin Wins Ovation in Beethoven; 
Koussevitzky Does Brilliant Handel 


A program of symphonic music as varied as it was brilliantly 
executed was presented by Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall. Rudolf Serkin 
was the soloist of the day in Beethoven's Fourth Piano Concerto 
in G major. The occasion was further distinguished by the firsi 
performance anywhere of an interesting symphony by young 
Nikolai Lopatnikoff, who is now living in New York. Sibelius’ 
“Finlandia” was played as a gesture of friendship to Finland and 
the program opened with Handel’s 12th Concerto Grosso for string 


orchestra in B minor. 


This Handel Concerto, a type 
Of work we do not hear enough 
of, Was one of the most distin- 
guished interpretations pr. 
Koussevitzky and his orchestra 
have given us this season. Our 
excellent strings were at their 
best, the tone was firm and clear 
and. their execution well-nigh 
flawless. Dr. Koussevitzky 
achieved that rare balance be- 
tween form and content, be- 
tween strong-emotion and thé 
conscious architectural  order- 
ing of compositional line, which 
entitle a style or a performance 
to the adjective “classical.” 

The Larghetto was to this re- 
porter a truly great piece of in- 
terpretation. This music is of 
the utmost simplicity, there is 
nothing daring or new about it, 
in fact it abounds in the har- 
monic and melodic cliches of the 
18th century. But it has a com- 
pelling masculine lyricism such 
as Only Handel ever achieved. 
The performance was aristo- 
cratic without ever becoming 
precious. It was sturdy, but 
never lost its refinement. It 
was charged with emotion but 
hever became sentimental. 

In a performance that came 
sO near to the ideal, one was the 
more disappointed that Dr. 
Koussevitzky had not seen fit to 


include a harpsichord in his 
orchestra as Hendel intended. 
There was a day when asking 
for a harpsichord at a concert 
was like asking for nightingale’s 
tongues on toast. But today 
they are easily available. 

It is hard to feel that the 
harpsichord in this work or 
others like it is optional. Not 
nly does, the usage of Handel’s 
lay demaid it, Handel himself 
vas perfettly explicit on the 
point. His orchestral voices in- 
clude . the “basso continuo” 
which mean ’celli and harpsi- 
chord. and the harmonies of the 
harpsichord part are clearly in- 
dicated. There are many places 
in the concerto where the _ har- 
mony, without harpsichord 
sounds thin. This is particularly 
SO in the Larghetto which is 
written in three voices and 
Where there can be no question 
of the €83,/9 e harpsi- 


of 
rene ee 24 LAI 


the blending of the tones of the 
harpsichord with the Strings of 
an orchestra has a _ particular 
charm. It produces a timbre 
Which is peculiar to this period 
of music and without which the 
character of the work is, to a 
certain degree, falsified. We 
have been. promised programs 
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with @ special empnasis On 18th 
century masters this winter. Let 
us hope we shall not be without 
harpsichord for all of them, 


Lopatnikoff Premiere 


Mr. Lopatnikoftf’s Second Sym- 
phony, the work of a man who is 
turning away from atonalism, 
turned out to be a rather uneven 
work with some eytremely enter- 
taining qualities. The energetic 
and persistent dotted rhythms of 
his first movement had individ- 
ual color. There was consider- 
able humor in the development 
of Mr. Lopatnikoff’s orchestra 
and there is a suave and dexter- 
ous coda. The second movement, 
an allegretto. was of an exotic 
mood with solo wood-wind chant- 
ing in semi-oriental or néear- 
eastern fashion, while pizzicato 
strings supplied the accompani- 
ment. 

The slow movement which is 
so often the bane of modern 
composers, did not flow convinc- 
ingly from MY. Lopatnikoff’s pen. 
It was the least distinctive of all 
four sections. Nor was the finale 
memorable. It was long, and 
diffuse, with echoes of Sibelius 
and other great men, episodic in 
character rather than architec- 
tural and perhaps for that rea- 
son not very effective as the cap 
to a symphonic structure. 

The audience received the new 


' 


work cordially and Mr. Lopatni- 
koff was on hand to acknowledge 
the applause. 

Rudolf Serkin’s performance 
of the Beethoven Fourth Con- 
certo was a model of self-effac- 
ing, sound musicianship and 
quick pianistic charm. Mr. Ser- 
kin and Dr. Koussevitzky made 
music together with a unanimit 
of impulse and an understanda- 
ing of each other’s beat and 
phrasing that were phenomenal. 
Never did one noticeably wait 
or slow down for the other and 
yet there never Was anything 
but harmony of rhythm and dy- 
namics. 

Mr. Serkin is no colossus at 
the piano and fortunately he 
did not try to make up for it 
by pounding. His tone was al- 
ways limpid, his control of vol- 
ume sensitive, his phrasing deep- 
ly felt and skillfully executed. 
One of his most beautifully con- 
ceived and effectively projected 
passages was the soft close of 
the Andante, leading into the vi- 
vacious rondo of the last move- 
ment. It was the kind of per- 
formance, ensemble as well as 
solo, that one wishes might have 
been preserved on records. The 
audience had sensed the unusu- 
al quality of the performance, 
unusual even for two such art- 
ists as Koussevitzky and Serkin, 
and it responded with an enthu- 
siastic ovation for both men. | 

The crashing applause that 
followed the performance of 
“Finlandia” was as much a dem- 
onstration of friendship for 
doughty Finland as it was for 
the distinguished playing of or- 
chestra and conductor. All in 
all, it was a concert of rare beau- 
ty, interest and excitement. 
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noon of a Faun,” @n@,. the Nocturnes, 
Tchaikovsky's “Pathetic”. Symphony, 
the Second and Third. Symphonies of 
Mahler and Bruckneér’s Nifith; d’Indy’s 
ae ‘“Tetar’ and Elgar’s “Enigma” Varia- 
phe ieces by French composers, | on” Spe Wiest OS Seca cer's 
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Psa PE es! x “Pagliacci” and the “New 
‘day afternoon’s Symphony Concert. leria” and Pag! Boacng 
“They were the Suite from Faure’s in- Worl os en ok ‘hs gone. pad better aA, URDAY EVENING, Ducesenen go, at 8:15 o'clock 
“Cidental music to “Pelleas and took to their laurels. | 


“Melisande,” Dukas’ “The Sorcerer’s . . Seems Decrepit 
“Apprentice” and Debussy’s music to) myidently Dr. Koussevitzky has Mave 
@Annunzio’s mystery play, “The tlular fondness for Tsou formal 
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wing . : Sebastian.” jYesterday’s performance 
‘N rtyrdom of Saint Sebastian.” In as the’ third here in 10 years and the 


the performance of the last-named second in three. For some reason, it | AURE “Pelléas et Melisande,” Suite from the stage music to 


ae. 3 3 iue yesterday than ever Maeterlinck’s T , 
the Cecilia Society and Cleora Wood, fo pede caieaaning Aigo peaghoaniegn ck’s Tragedy, Op. 80 
soprano, assisted. . 
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hatt \positions parts III and IV many surfeited : 
f aly of A wiba Laan RE listeners left the hall, thus missing . Paradise 
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THE CECILIA SOCIETY (Artruur FIEDLER, Conductor) 
Soprano Solo: CLEORA WOOD 
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Cecilia Society Heard 
in Debussy’s Saint 


Sebastian’ 


Me esolfI [rt 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Three pieces by French composers, 


having little but that fact in com- 


mon, made the programme of yester. 
day afternoon’s Symphony Concert. 
They were the Suite from Faure’s in- 
cidental music to ‘“Pelleas and 
Melisande,” Dukas’ “The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice” and Debussy’s music to 
d’Annunzio’s mystery play, ‘The 
Martyrdom of Saint Sebastian.” In 
the performance of the last-named 


the Cecilia Society and Cleora Wood, 


soprano, assisted. 


FAURE’S SUITE PLEASANT 


Faure’s suite, revived by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky last April, after a silence of 16 
‘years, is dedicedly pleasant to hear and 
‘might be both suegestive and signifi- 
cant, as well, had not Debussy later 
set Maeterlinck’s play to music a thou- 
eand times more appropriate. Dukas’ 
witty and brilliant scherzo had not been 
heard at Symphony Hall since 192%, and 
it deserved a comeback. There have, 
of course, been plenty of chances to 
hear it in the interim, via the ether 
waves. Naturally, the performance, to- 
gether with that of Fauresé suite, was 
a fine one. 

Reminded by Mr. Burk’s notes that 
both of these compositions were 
products of that period known both as 


the Mauve Decade and the Gay 
Nineties, one got to thinking of how 
much these derided yeare did for music. 


Some of the Best 


To mention only a few high spots, they 
gave us Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” 


“Zarathustra,” ‘Don Quixote’ and 


“Win Heldenleben;” Debussy’s ‘“‘After- 
noon of a Faun,” and the Nocturnes, 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic’ Symphony, 
the Second and Third Symphonies of 
Mahler and Bruckner’s Ninth; d’Indy’s 


“Jetar’ and Elgar’s “Enigma” Varia- 


tions; the First Symphony of Sibelius 
and ‘‘Finlandia;’’ Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Sadko” and ‘The Tsar’s Bride;’’ 
Verdi’s ‘‘Falstaff’ and Puceini’s ‘“‘La 
Boheme;’’ those operatic twins, ‘‘Caval- 
leria’’? and ‘‘Pagliacci’’ and the “New 
World’ Symphony of Dvorak. The 
1930’s, so goon to be gone, had better 
look to their laurels. 


Seems Decrepit 


Evidently Dr. Koussevitzky has a par- 
ticular fondness for Debusey’s ‘Saint 
Sebastian.”’ Yesterday’s performance 
was the third here in 10 years and the 
second in three. For some reason, it 
seemed more tediuse yesterday than ever 
before, the only engross:ng music being 
that descriptive of ths martyrdom 
(which derives straight from ‘“‘>arsifal’’) 
and the final ecstatic measures for 
chorus. Fitted to a play that is hope- 
lessly decadent in its mingling of Greek 
mythology and Christian mysticism, 
th; music is also decadent and at times 
even decrepit. 

There ere those who say that the 
Symphonies of Bruckner and Mahler are 
long and dull! As George S. Kaufman 
has put it: “One man’s Mede is 4ane- 
other man’s Persian,’ and nowhere is 
this question of taste so vexing as in 
the opera house and concert hall. Again, 
a superlative performance, with credit 
going to the chorus and to Miss Wood 
for their handling of none too erateful 
tasks. There was considerable applause 
at the end, but in the pause between 
parts III and IV many § surfeited 
listeners left the hall, thus missing 
the only pages worth hearing. 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


lenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecEMBER 29, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DEcEMBER 30, at 8:15 0’clock 


éh. _—— : = 7 Oe 9 . ° . 
Pelleas et Melisande, Suite from the stage music to 
Maeterlinck’s Tragedy, Op. 80 


I. Molto adagio 


Il. “Fileuse”: Andantino quasi allegretto 
Mil, Prelude: Quasi adagio | 


L/Apprenti Sorcier,”’ Scherzo 
(after a ballad by Goethe) 


INTERMISSION 


Music from “Le Martyre de Saint-Sébastien” 
The Gout of Lilie (Mystery Play of Gabriele d’Annunzio) 
The Magic Chamber 
Ihe Council of the False Gods 
The Broken Laurel | 
Paradise 


THE CECILIA SOCIETY (Artuur FIepLer, Conductor) 
soprano Solo: CLEORA WOOD 
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Extraordinary Work Given 


Superb Performance 


Cleora Wood Sings Solo Role; 
Program to Be Repeated Tonight 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | 
The 10th concert by the Boston, Debussy had. from our point of 


m K ‘view. the misfortune to composé 
* , S- : : . 
meee Srenestre, . Serge Son Vols to literature which we no 


sevitzky conducting, was given yes- longer hold in high esteem. Maeter- 
terday afternoon in Symphony hall. \jnck offers little fascination to the 
Assisting were Cleora Wood, |modern reader; and certainly any- 


4 ili one who has ever read d’Annunzio’s 
eee ‘ie ay brtoenten se — turgid and pretentious play will not 
chorus, directed by Arthur Fiedler. |..°., soon again. Yet it was to 


Thé pro a Maeterlinck’s words that Debussy 

Faure wrote his immortal opera , M4 

Suite from the s , KS | - ‘niece g | 
“Pelleas et Melisande,” Op. 80/0 Annunzios the masterpiece oO 


‘“TL’Apprenti Sorcier,’’ Scherzo later years. 
Music from ‘Le Martyre de Saint | That it is still not a masterpiece 


Sebastien’ to a great many listeners was evl- 


Historically Debussy’s “St. Sebas- |dent yesterday as i. sg abe arse 
fon oy? ie ci a racting |ago. Mr. Koussevitzky, wnose ODVi~ 
— Sap withe ee make Bs 6us love for the score has given us 
pee: fer snowed Ain ie pa so inspiring a performance, must 
Ee kind of thing that Stray insky see the wisdom of placing so long 
switched to 20 years later. It is true || nani ce ‘work: at the. he- 
that a contemporary, Erik Satie, was |; and so difficult a ; af? 
writing. .similar. music in his |! ginning of the program. Those ol 
“Socrate:” but there would be few |, us who did enjoy the music ‘were 
to deny the palm to Debussy as the} forced to put up with the exit ar- 
creator of far the more remarkable | rangements of a great many people. 


work. 

If historical significance were the | Doubtless they were on their way to 
chief merit of “The Martyrdom of | sit perfectly still for four hours at 
St. Sebastian,”’ there would be little | “Gone with the Wind” up the street, 


reason to go to the trouble of pre- | whereas one hour where a little 


paring it. It is, though, unusually | 
beautiful. nusic. It has a mysterious | mental effort was needed could not 


and ethereal quality in such sections; be endured. Mr. Koussevitzky, as 
as “The Magic Chamber,” andagain! 4 matter of fact, might perfectly 
eee cvough ainple ori but well change the order for tonight's 
the general impression is one of performance. 

great complexity. So tov, although This extraordinary work was 
fs actually varied with marvelous SUPerbly performed, except for the 
subtlety. chorus, which was not always up 


to its usual mark. Cleora Wood gp AB the conductor may 
satie the fae ée thanked for providing local con- 

Rites om easy. Solo role cort-goers opportunity to become 
with sympathetic skill and a lovely more or less familiar with it. A 
quality of voice. The orchestra 8reat master such as Debussy ought 
was splendid. | to be known “in the round”: by his 


gee , Minor works as well as by his mas- 
Faure’s “Pelleas and Melisande” terpieces. Anart from oe a ae 


music is charming, even if it makes gj ‘“ 
no very striking impression. We dom of St Schecter ine 
are ashamed to admit that we had less than enjoyable. . 
forgotten that it had been played Debussy composed his incidental 
as recently as last April. It sounded music for the mystery play by Ga- 
almost as if it were a new work. As brielle d’Annunzio upon the request 
such we took pleasure in the evoca- Of the Italian poet, in 1911. Debussy 
tion of a mood and the beauty of \was then about 49, the genius who 
the orchestral playing. Only later had created the opera “Pelleas and 
did the shock come that we must /Melisande,” S the orchestral Noc- 
have experienced the same emotions turnes, the Af noon of Faun” 
Lefene. and she. Sea. 20,98 
saaitin’ “Chet bies . io te ince he wrodte “ art¥yrdom 
. Dukas’s Sorcerer's Apprentice” jog St. Sebastian” on commission 
is, Of course, a much more familiar - 
fe , some have professed to find it negli- 
work than its presence so rarely on gible just because it was bough 
the Boston Symphony’s programs paid for. That rl sg is peowaule 
would indicate. The performance wrong, as may be another to the 
yesterday was astonishing, though leffect that “The Martyrdom of St 
it left us in two minds about it. |Sebastian” is Debussy’s “Parsifal”— 
For one thing it seemed a much |the effusion in late years of a sen- 
more important and spacious work |SUalist become presecgmpied with re- 
than it usually does. On the other |!i8ious faith. Get 
hand it had less gaiety. Mr. Kous-| 4t any rate, t music is about 
sevitzky’s choice of a rather deliber- as far removed from the warmth, 
ate pace was probably the reason. vitality and richly decorative beauty 
At any rate the interpretation was of earlier Debussy scores as could 
as we hav be te ‘}be possible. Debussy’s orchestra has 
e said, astonishing, : 
Ro. aot lost its evocative power; the instru- 
oston Symphony Orchestra |ments are treated dryly, the choral 
That writing is of unrelieved bleakness. 


curious choral work of! ; wad? 
Claude Debussy’s later life, “Thel seven tin, ae Saag 


Martyr lan,” w 
yrdom of St. Sebastian, Was'«“Missa Solemnis” and the “German 


heard at the Boston Symphony con-| eat 
cert at Symphony Hall yesterday | Reduiem are austere, but they are 


afternoon. Dr. Serge Koussevitzk full of spiritual intensity. “The Mar- 
conducted. The soprano soloist wag |tyrdom of St. Sebastian,” to put it 


Cleora Wood. bluntly, is merely dull, almost un- 
chorus was ae Ceviliz ‘Society, | Peatably Jong, fabricated by one 
trained by Arthur Fiedler. ”> whose creative forces had vanished. 


Hardly a vj P | In fairness, it must be pointed 
either aA Chilatmes yo} Manas hon ag out that most in yesterday's audi- 
the Debussy music ‘cvmed with ence listened attentively—though 
the “Pelleas and Melisande” Su; some walked out—to a performance 
Faure, and “Th elsande” Suite of that pr. Koussevitzky conducted 
tice” by Sues a Treen ee” with loving care. Mme. Wood, an 

Dr. Kousseviteky fret program. admirable musician, made the most 
“The Martyrdom af St P lees yo of her solos. While the choral tone 
complete to Boston in 1930 ‘was inclined to be thin, the singers 
peated it thre in , and re- of the Cecilia Society had been 
because it ic one oF Don If — carefully prepared, and they enun- 

ussy's least ciated the French text clearly. 

“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” is qa. 
masterpiece in minieture, fastidious- 
ly composed. which can make its 
full effect only at the hands of a 
virtuoso orchestra like the Boston 
Symphony. Dr. Koussevitzky and. 
his colleagues cutdid themselves in 
a performance the like of which one 
had never heard before—superlative 
in every respect.—C. W. D. 
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ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


‘Saint Sebastien’ — 


Boston Symphony Gives Interesting 


Debussy Work wi 


th Cecilia Society 


Debussy’s infrequently heard music for Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 


I'he soprano solos were sung by 
Cleora Wood with excellent feel- 
ing for style and security of in- 
tonation in some cruelly trying 
passages. Miss Wood did not 
force her voice which thus pre- 
served its smooth timbre even in 
those high pianissimo phrases 
which are the terror of mediocre 
singers. Her interpretation of 
the voices in “The Magic Cham- 


mystery play, “Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien,” was the principal ‘ 
subject of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s tenth subscription ber” were subtily, sensitively 
program of the season yesterday afternoon under the direction of : sy gg ‘ | 
Serge Koussevitzky in Symphony Hall. Assisting artists were the of False an * Ban The Council 
soprano, Cleora Wood, and the Chorus of the Cecelia Society festive introduction for the brea: 
which had been prepared by Arthur Fiedler, The remainder of the instruments suggestive of ‘the 


\program consisted of the Suite from Faure’s stage music to j paen, the golden lyre and the 


Maeterlinck’s tragedy, “Pelleas et Melisande” and Dukas’ roister- 


‘ous scherzo, “L’Apprenti Sorcier.” 
Dr. Koussevitzky is an apt ar- 


ranger of programs of brilliant 


‘contrast and yesterday, even) 
though all three works chosen 
fell within little more than a 
decade of French composition, 
there was again contrast, albeit 
of a more subtile kind. 

Though “The Martyrdom of St. | 
\Sebastian,’ which was composed | 
lin 1911, has little of the lush, | 
'resplendant manner of the) 
period of the ‘“Apres-Midi d’un. 
Faune,”’ yet it is still a predom-, 
inantly pictorial, sensuous art. 
The ecstatic religious vision is! 
shot through and through with 
beauties more than suggestive of: 
this world. D’Annunzio’s con- 


music ceasea Witn tHE Sixteenth 
century. The beautiful chfid-like 
souls of those days were alone 
capable of expressing their pas- 
sionate, disinterested fervour in 
music free from all admixture of 
worldliness.” A truly remarkable 
statement when one _ considers 
that it excludes Bach as-a re- 
ligious composer, but illuminat- 
ing in relation to Debussy’s 
aesthetic, and not unconnected 
with the  pre-Raphaelite en- 
thusiasms of the painters of a 
previous decade 

The score of “St. Sebastien” 
seems to us today prophetic of 
much that was to come after it. 
At the same time Debussy’s in- 
debtedness to ‘“Parsifal’” seems 
clearer here than in most of his 


ception of St. Sebastian was alother works.. ‘The composition 


‘combination of an ascetic Christ: 
and the fair Adonis. The figure 
of the beautiful bleeding youth 
also roused Debussy’s enthusi- 
asm. He clothed this highly so- 
phisticated conception in an 


equally sophisticated orchestral, 


for chorus is admirable, especial- 
ly for a man who wrote as little 
for chorus as Debussy. 


Skillful Choral \Composition 


| In the first act, “The Court of 


Lilies,” the effect of the sopranos 
ia cappella on the words, “Salut! 


fabric, declaring the while thatjO lumiere,” is incandescent. The 


he wished “to sing of my interior 


visions with ,é4he naive candour 
of a child.” Yo la? 4 
Sophisticated Naivete 

But he sang with the naivete 


which only the extremely so- 
phisticated ever achieve or de- 


climax which is reached by 
chorus and orchestra with the 
a Be 
\suggestive of fhe heavens reso- 
nant with song. 

The Cecilia Society acquitted 


itself creditably of a difficult 


Silver bow with which the open- 
ing lines of the text glorify the 
god, Apollo. There follows a 
chromatic lament of the Wom- 
én of Byblos for the slain 
Adonis, and alternate jubilation 
for his resurrection and dirges 
for his passing. 

The fifth part, “Paradise,” be- 
Bins with unaccompanied cho- 
ruses Of glorification. Then the 
Soul of Sebastian, soprano solo 
describes its flight to heaven 
pet thy Raga transcenden- 

elujah” 

ore aes, mee 

if there is a fault to be fou 
With “The Martyrdom - St. 
Sebastian” it is perhaps in over- 
much emphasis and dilation on 
one or two moods and a certain 
lack of variety. However. Dr. 
Koussevitzky it to be thanked 
and congratulated for giving us 
the opportunity to hear, in such 
an excellent performance this 
seldom heard work of a frequent- 
ly heard composer. E. D. 


sire to achieve. “In my opinion,” task, though some cleaner at- 
he said in an interview on “gst. |tacKs and a little more tempera- 
Sebastien” which is quoted in |mental response to Dr, Kousse- 
Mr. Burke’s instructive program | vitzky’s promptings would not be 
notes, “the writing of religious lout of place. 

ous love for fhe score’ nas ‘given tis i 
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MEN BEHIND MUSIC 


By PAUL D. SECON — , 
Jean Bedetti, the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s first ‘cellist, 
would make a happy addition to any orchestra. His musical 
aptitude was shown at an early age, for at the age of 11 Jean had 


already appeared as soloist wifh 
France. mi 


the Opera Orchestra, in Lyons, 


a 24/434 V aA 
He followed th cf ugficfous beginning with a diploma at the 


Paris Conservatory and soon was seated as first cellist in the 
Opera Comique. Four years later he had the same position in 
the Orchestra of the Colonne Concerts. Jean, meanwhile, gave 


recitals every year and was undecided whether to continue his 


orchestral career or to pursue 
that of a soloist, 

The question was temporarily 
settled by the war. All music 
was forgotten, orchestral and 
soloist. With the termination of 
hostilities came the answer. He 
was offered his present position 
by Conductor Monteux, under 
whom Jean had played. He ac- 
cepted, and today feels sure he 
made the right choice, for since 
then he has soloed more than 50 
times with the orchestra. 

To add to this, he finds Dr. 
Koussevitzky a great inspiration 
and the complete understanding 
he gets from the conductor’s in- 
terpretations makes his musical 
life a complete one. 

Jean was the first in this coun- 
try to play Bela Bartok’s ‘Cello 
Sonata, which he did with the 
composer. Also. heard for the 


At 18. Emil Arcieri, clarinetist 
in the Boston Orchestra. was an 
enthusiastic woodwind player in 
the orchestras of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. and the Mc- 
Dowell Club. At a Conservatory 
concert he took his accustomed 
first clarinet chair, played with 
excellent musicianship, and was 
later congratulated by Conductor 
Monteux, who sat in the audi- 
ence, 

Through him, Emil joined the 
Boston Musical Association, 
which presented concerts given 
by members of the Boston Or- 
chestra. A few months later, 
the 18-year-old clarinetist was a 
member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

As a lad in Lynn he was al- 
ways fascinated by the sounds of 


~~ 


first time in the United States, : 


was his performance, a few 


years ago, of P. E. Bach’s Con- . 


certo. 


Personally, he enjoys’ the | 


classics and the very modern 
composers. Sonorous and deep- 


toned Bach enchants him as. 


much as the charm of Mozart, 


while Debussy is his greatest mu- | 
sical painter. He has three ‘cel- : 


los, all of which are kept con- 


stantly in use depending on the ; 


music played. 


Among Jean’s fondest musi- . 
cal possessions are two letters,: 4a, 
one from Saint Saens, the other | 4aaae 


from Ernst Bloch. The first 
thanks him for playing the Saint 
Saens Concerto with rare per. 
fection, and in the second, Con- 


ductor-Composer Bloch admits 


that he almost forgot to conduct 
when he heard his concerto be- 
ing played with such feeling by 
Mr. Bedetti. 


| 
| 


EMIL ARCIERI 
Clarinet 


nana began to imitate these | sical worlds: the symphony or- 
Py nkering with the Piano andjchestra, or the opera orchestra 
blowing a harmonica. At nine,| The question arose when he 
a0 ee Introduced to the clarinet graduated from the Paris Con-' 
a Mi ammediately fascinated servatory. He played inthe Ge. | 
Py <e wredti oe yon mye a ane neva sn ge and then gained | 
. a few a coveted tromb iti 
summers later played with a the orchestra of the "Te ‘ 
‘sage pears | Later in Bos- opera. sa 
‘jon, he continued his studies un- The opera compan 
| AB ah ae Conservatory America and Canada The won, 
‘ acert, e then joined the bonist found himself more and 
hinhaghs Orchestra as one of the more desirous for a symphony 
Np members ever to attain seat. At last the season finished. 
Ps ie <p" The opera returned to Paris. 
| e hinks all composers have Lucien heard that Dr. Kousse- 
something to say. and therefore vitzky was in the city. He hastil 
cems no school a favorite. Mod- made steps to his abode, played 
rl Ff to him. is intellectual, for the conductor and the ques- 
ous. as the inadoe” Tee Bek th ee 
Ms a8 sics. The bes € was born ji 1g} 
etic a the clarinet in his es-; raised in seneva. Bia aia 
_ “Ss the Mozart Concerto.’ were professional musicians. His 
Weighty ee to his regular posi- father played French horn in 
ae a € orchestra by playing the Geneva opera and at eight 
his nye abiiit Concerts. Besides years of age Lucien began piano 
" : — ~ ae clarinetist he but made little progress. His 
ae mpetent percussionist,| father advised him to study a 
é often lends a helping hand! wind instrument. Lucien 2om- 


‘plied by studying the trombone 
‘and soon entered the Paris Con- 
| Servatory. 

He likes Schuman, Schubert 
and Beethoven, and in the moa- 
ern field, Ravel and Debussy. 
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BEDETTI 
First ’Cello 


at section. He relaxes from 
bine ae activities by dab- 
Ying in many things, especj | 
| eci | 
sports and reading. Msi : 


Lucien Hansotte LUCIEN HANSOTTE 


: | 
Lucien Hansotte. a trombone | Rohnert 


me 
wan ee of the Boston orchestra; |However, he finds the classic’ 
aecided between two mu-||COMposers more difficult to play. 
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"He finds Dr. Koussevit 
{music animator in that 
m s all music live. Away f: 
mm oat “Lucien likes to- 

4 tea on a tennis court 

en f ‘cool off in a pool. a 
He is proud of “his professional | | 7 

pianc > pla aying Leger wee vas | “ rf 

e this country ry || Arst 

arn in Stravinsky's “Pe-| sng it mt pleswant to roars 


99 “é ” da ip 
| nt ang “Le Aeery ve? cae Foote. had a even 


/ Symphony Orchestra \\ nis suite i title, he could= thers 
' Two novelties and the Second || ca! geen. ogee og 
preeit bony of Brahms were conduct- gous in treatment and the way they 
‘ed by Serge Koussevitzky at the || are placed, to — phonic move- 
of the Boston Symphony |! ments. Esthetically the suite bears 
in Symphony Hall yester- ee a. conviction long felt id this 
ernoon. The new ieces | reviewer: that music, untitled and GEORGE FOOTE Suite, “In Praise of Winter” 
were a suite, “In Praise of Winter,” \ without an acknowledged literary ages es i 
, the ‘Boston composer, George. prc “may mean many things : . Allegro moderato 
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SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 6, at 8:15 o’clock 
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and the Violin Coricerto ot | to 


nest Bloch. Joseph Szigeti was | 
the soloist in the caged which he | 


intro a 6 Reston. The Foote | 
uite n its fir tenhlte 
rk 

» bei 


intended to be descriptive, beyond 


‘that Bloch’s interesting new 
score 2 is not a concerto according to 
+ traditional rules of the form, 


bg 


| ut 1 2 v4 y in three movements | 
it Jos so) fe) violin as leading instru-- 


a ‘ disclaims any intended 
wish” character of the sort that 
disti: guished other of his works. 


ny people, no matter what. 

es =e 1e mind of the composer. 
This reviewer listened first, then 
‘read the program notes. According 
to the ear, there was nothing es- 
pecially wintry about Mr. Foote’s 
pleasant suite; according to the 
composer's statement, it was not 


the fact that he hoped it “may have 
something of the atmosphere of 
what Thomas Wolfe called ‘the 
beautiful frozen North’” — 

Mr. Foote’s style is eclectic, a 
style one may judge to be funda- 
mentally diatonic, overlaic with 
| devices of the French impression- 
‘ists and the modern practice of 


I]. Larghetto; vivace 
III. Allegretto scherzando 
Vivace 


(First performances) 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


Allegro — moderato assai 
Andante 


Allegro deciso — moderato 
(First performances in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


i tate ti ee Alin, = ceca, AA ac pn — ld 
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orchestra is full of that| writing in more than one key at 
tos ig opulence and the’ the*same time. There is much use 
2d melodies of ‘Hebraic | of “the repetitive formula called the 
. » by which we have CORRS | sequence. ‘8 
ize one side of Bloch’s. - Mr. Koussevitzky an ia orches- 
' tra were at their best the afternoon 
through. Brahms’ D ator Sym- 
phony: was radiantly performed. 
No wonder applause broke in be- 
fore the last chord was ee 
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Symphony No.2 in D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Adagietto; quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 
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SOLOIST 
JOSEPH SZIGETI 
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’ His favorite trombone passages 
occur in. Beethoven, Wagnerian 
Operas and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
He finds the tone of the German 
made trombone too large for 
most works; the French trom- 
bone too small; the American 
tone color well balanced and 
just right. | 

He finds Dr. Koussevitzky 4 | 
musical animator in that he| 
makes all music live. Away frorm| 
music Lucien likes to romp 
around on a tennis court and 
then cool off in a pool. 

He is proud of his professional 
piano playing brother, who Was. 
the first in this country to play 
the score in Stravinsky’s “Pe- 
trouchke” and “Le Sacre.” | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra | 

Two novelties and the eoresrgd | 
Symphony of Brahms were conduct- } 
ed by Serge Koussevitzky at the || 
concert of the Boston Symphony }: 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall yester- | 
day afternoon. The new_ pieces 
were a suite, “In Praise of Winter,” | 
by the Boston composer, George 
Foote, and the Violin Concerto of 
Ernest Bloch. Joseph Szigeti was 
the soloist in the Concerto, which he 
introduced to Boston. The Foote 
suite was given its first ang/ae 

] 


here. 
armen a Ag Per dale Me AM 


a violin concerto, anyone who says 
it isn’t lays himself open to being 
ridiculous. One may nevertheless 
venture that Bloch’s interesting new 
score is not a concerto according to 
the traditional rules of the form, 
but a rhapsody in three movements 
with a solo violin as leading instru- 
ment. 

Bloch disclaims any intended 
“Jewish” character of the sort that | 
has distinguished other of his works. | 
But his orchestra is full of that| 
Oriental color, opulence and the’ 
long-phrased melodies of Hebraic. 
poignance by which we have come 
ee recognize one side of Bloch’s 
art, 


During a period when it has 


been fashionable to compose dry, 


inexpressive music, Bloch has con- 
tinued to speak out, to be as emo- 


tional—romantic if you like—as he 


pleased. That independence has 


given us a number of notable scores 
which apparently are going to en- 
dure. The Violin Concerto may take 
its place with them. Certainly it 
ought to be heard again, and before 
long. 

Joseph Szigeti is probably an ideal 
soloist for the Concerto. A musician 
of great skill and high standards, 
he played with a sort of apostolic 
devotion, completely free from su- 
perficial display, an exacting part 
which the public may not like the 
first time they hear it. Mr, Szigeti 
was. it is pleasant to report, cordial- 
ly applauded. 

If George Foote had not given 
his suite a title, he could have 
called it a small symphony. The 
four short movements are analo- 
gous in treatment and the way they 
are placed, to symphonic move- 
ments. Esthetically the suite bears 
out a conviction long felt by this 
reviewer: that music, untitled and 
without an acknowledged literary 
program, may mean many things 
to many people, no matter what 


was in the mind of the composer. 


This reviewer listened first, then 
read the program notes. According 
tn the ear, there was nothing es- 
pecially wintry about Mr. Foote’s 
pleasant suite; according to the 
composer’s statement, it was not 
intended to be descriptive, beyond 
the fact that he hoped it “may have 
something of the atmosphere of 
what Thomas Wolfe called ‘the 
beautiful frozen North.’ ” 

Mr. Foote’s style is eclectic, a 


' style one may judge to be funda- 


mentally diatonic, overlaic with 
devices of the French impression- 
ists and the modern practice of 
writing in more than one key at 
the same time. There is much use 
of the repetitive formula called the 
sequence. | 

Mr. Koussevitzky and :the orches- 
tra were at their best the afternoon 
through. Brahms’ D major Sym- 
phony was radiantly performed. 
No wonder applause broke in be- 
fore the last chord was ended. 
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“In Praise of Winter” 
Ailegro moderato 
Larghetto; vivace 
Allegretto scherzando 


Vivace 


(First performances) 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Allegro — moderato assai 

Andante 

Allegro deciso — moderato 


(First performances in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


RS eee ee see e Symphony No.2 in D major, Op. ° 
Allegro non troppo 


Adagio non troppo 


Adagietto; quasi andantino 


Allegro con. spirito 


SOLOIST 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 
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BLOCH CONCERTO 


Premiere by Koussevitzky, Szigeti 
evpals Bloch Turned Philosopher 


o premier orned the’ program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra which was given under the direction of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall: George Foote’s 
pleasant suite, “In Praise of Winter,’ performed for the first 
time anywhere, and Ernest Bloch’s deeply introspective Violin 
Comucerto which had its first Boston performance with Joseph 


Szigeti as soloist. The remainder 
to Brahms’ Second Symphony in 
Though Ernest Bloch speaks 


of the afternoon was given over 
D major. 
a familiar language in his new 


work, a language which is unmistakably his own, yet he speaks 


it with a new accent. His intui-’ 
tions and feelings have changed 
with time more than the vo- 
cabulary he uses to express 
them. Thus though he has left 
behind him the savage exulta- 
tion, the wild laments and vol- 
canic emotions, the barbaric 
2zolors and stressful rhythms of 
such works as the Three Jewish 
Pieces or his Piano Quintet— 
though he has turned philoso- 
oher and sings with greater | 
reticence and depth, yet his fun- 
damental materials remain the 
same. There are the familiar 
stark fourths, the poignant ma-. 
jor and minor seconds, rhythmic 
patterns that in anyone else’s 
hands would long since have be- 
come stereotypes but which in 
Bloch give an,impression of end- 
less fertility. “. haan | 
One reason” Bloch’s’ musical 
speech has not the shop-worn 
sound of many Styles that are 
chronologically younger than his 
is that he has never béen pri- 
marily interested in style, but in 
what he had to say. This is one 
of the most fundamental differ- 
ences between .Bloch and certain 
of his contemporaries who took. 
seriously the dictum: “It’s not{ 
what you say, but how you say 
it.’ Bloch thought differently. 
To paraphrase Lewis Carroll, he 
took care of the sense and lo-the 
sounds have taken care of them- 
selves. 


As the medium to present this 
new thing which Bloch has to 
say, Joseph Szigeti is a felicitous 
choice. A smooth craftsman, an 
artist who thinks subtlely. he 
plays with an intense inward 
glow which never breaks into 
gaudy flame or mere catch- 
penny pyrotechnics, 

Above all the Andante of the 
Concerto benefited from these 
characteristics — an andante 
different from those of the early 
Bloch, so much quieter, one had 
almost said simpler, for the total 
effect is of simplicity, and yet 
probably one of the finest slow 
movements Bloch thas penned. 

Here, and in the other move- 
ments of the Concerto, the 
themes grow organically, spread 
and develop into luxuriant foli- 
age, which is governed by the 
logic of its own natural. laws. 
Nothing is forced. On the con- 
trary, the whole work has a sub- 
dued beauty which, though it 
may lack the immediate appeal 
Of some earlier Bloch works, 
grows upon the listener even ata 
first hearing, 

“In Praise of Winter,” George 
Foote’s suite. that opened the 
program, though no world-storm- 
ing masterpiece, is written with 
a Strong lyric vein, a mildly ex- 
uberant tone and refreshing op- 
timism. It is entertaining with- 
out being oppressviely clever 


about it or terrifyingly sopnisti- 
cated. Its chief weakné&s lies in 
the modern passages that are 
thrown, without’ much convie- 
tion or logi¢, here and there, in- 
to a prevailingly conservative 
muscial structure. The rest. of 
the work has a spontaneous, na- 
tive grace. 

_ After the intermission, Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his men gave 
an interpretation 6f Brahms’s 
Second Symphony that made ev- 
erything that had gone before, 
important as it may have ap- 
‘peared, seem Lilliputian. Not 
only its tonal and architectural 
‘Splendor but an emotional im- 
pact from which no one in the 
‘hall could escape made the hear- 
ing of this performance a privi- 
lege which the audience showed 
‘they appreciated when the time 
came for applause. E. D. 


NEW PIECES 
BY SYMPHONY 


Foote’s Winter Suite and 
‘Bloch’s Violin Concerto 


ne 


A timely, if not altogether tactful 
gesture on Dr. Koussevitzky'’s part, was 
the performance at the Symphony Con- 
cert of yesterday afternoon (for the first 
time anywhere) of George Foote’'s Suite, 
“In Praise of Winter.” Another first 
performance, at least so far as Boston 


was concerned, was that of Ernest 
Bloch's Concerto*“for Violin with Joseph 
SZigeti as  «oloist. Brahme’ very 


famili Second § ph br@aght the 
Pon tn acd 

 Had/Mr. ootéfa wfite a work 
in dispraise of winter the result might 
have had made recognizable connection 
with this particular season. As it 


turned out, the general mood of the 
muric is so eimiable that it might as 


well have beeneinspired by spring. But. 
this is the reaction of the soured city- | 


dweller. The composer's intention, as 
the programme book disclosed it, was 
to suggest “the atmosphere of what 
Thomas Wolfe called ‘the beautiful 
frozen north.’ ” Wisely, since such 
literalism is now out of fashion, he 


gave no titles to the separate move- 
ments, presenting them merely as 
Allegro moderato; Larghetto vivace; 
Allegretto scherzando and Vivace. 

To come to the music as:music, it is 
eclectic. in #6tyle: sometimes _ self- 
consciously contemporaneous, some- 
time guilelessly reactionary. But re-/ 
action or not, it was.a pleasure to hear 
for a change a new work that aimed to 
please and to stimulate the imagination, |- 
rather than to impress, startle or per-! 
plex. And that “In Praise of Winter’’ 


‘did. pleaee was abundantly proven by 


applause that Was more than _ polite 
commendation of a_  fellow-townsman. 
Brought ,to the stage by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, Mr. Foote was .twice brought 
back by the plaudits of the audience. 

A. -little of Mr. Foote’e aimiability 
would not hurt Mr. Bloch, who in this 
Concerto, as in many: other’ works, 
stands badly in need of cheering up. As 
a matter-of fact, much of the last move- 
ment has a gaiety and exuberance that 
Wae as unexpected as it was welcome. 
The rest, while often engrossing and 
sometimes moving, tendé to somberness. 
There is the wailing of ‘‘Schélomo” 
Without the compensating splendor. 
There are outside influences, too, and 
rather incongruous ones: American In- 
diam’ and modern French, which is:’to 
say, Debussy and Ravel. 

The orchestral portion is, on the 
whole, more rewarding that the solo 
part. This last was guperbly played by 
Mr. Szigeti, who aésisted at the world- 
premiere of the Concerto in Cleveland 
in December, 1938, and introduced it to} 
London last April. Since new violin’ 
concertos of the calibre of this one) 
are rare indeed, we may be grateful to 
him and to Dr. Koussevitzky for giving 
ir to us in place of one of the 
violinistic war-horses, 


SYMPHONY HALL 
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hony of Brahms were 
ed by Serge Koussevitzky at the 
concert of the Boston Symphoriy 


Orchestra in Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon. The new pieces 
were a suite, “In Praise of Winter,” 
by the Boston composer, George 
Foote, and the Violin Concerto of 
Ernest Bloch. Joseffh Szigeti was 
the soloist in the Concerto, which he 
introduced to Boston. The Foote 
suité was given its first performance 
anywhere, 

When a composer calls his work 


a violin concerto, anyone who says 
it isn’t lays himself open to being 
ridiculous. One may nevertheless 
venture that Bloch’s interesting new 
score is not a concerto acooraihe to 
the traditional rules of the form, 
‘but a rhapsody in three movements 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 
By ALEXANDER WIL gropes about for a program. We can 
coe atte taal LIAMS not keep him company Bloch’s 
sy) th regular concert by the Bosto music i Gee 
symphony" Orchestra,” Serge Koussevitaky here # ig a pore glocuenf, Wall thee 
i sting, ay afte 
Rd girs! Ao gy Joseph Szigeti, violinist, ever. 6, ; cad a 
lows! ae Se ee Ven Se tor zigeti t 
Suite, ‘‘ “ais ; ” ' an ex 
Suite, jin Praise of Winter’. George Foote fine performance of th at ta te 
iomannay i and Orchestra..... Bloch h . e solo part. He 
y No. 2 in D major Op. 73. Brahms 7/2 made it very much his own, for 
Bloch’s Violin Concerto is certainly ae far as we know there have been 
the most interesting of the un- stlblnts: Hilo ‘phar’ tae sae 
famili - di1S playing as playi 
amiliar scores heard so far this sea-, Superb; and we may be confident 
markable success as a violin con- wa. Foussevitzky and the orchestra 


certo, if we take that term a little!“ ei ng greg A engin Boge ask. 
alse o inter,” by 


more strictly than most modern 
com- 
posers bother to the New England coi : 
a work is inferior to elbittes's Aw ne Fdagg played for the first time 
iolin Concerto yesterday. “Sinfonietta” mi 
Prokofieff. But os 4 ben ep of better title, for Wa ie aoonne abi 
rhapsody, with a great dant Re ine think of suites as soninetinier 7 
ype melodic line handed ta a of “ance or theater music. 
he violin, it must ' Also Mr. Foote h ' 
be regarded as of written dgeehaca tates tor a 


unusual significance 
Its fault as *4 work co ; 
for us is one that is COM-| way wi recon pSovigel e _ a its 
v . JY , m Q Pa) , 


mon to all of Bloch’s better sc 

mee t ores : 

cOmube's SMURF Meoenae’” ter ina tn Soneran Se Seake se 

them it .does not riot Rayos v ish, ined to overdo his sequer 5, 90 

Wo relay tn.ahe: ge a blemish. that we get a little tired of this trick 

of mogt: suibaaed Ee the c pearigee 4 where it is most eg t in the 

which ls-@uie aeoken © r tage rman 6 finale. The slow Ret iscioee a: rer 

toral” anetinle tar tne Rel 7 a not enous for what it has i ar “ae 

Vey cheetion in the finale and not Foote might retort that win rif 
en. This like, that. But recollect that 2 is 


™ b | supposed to be j i > 


Nickelby, is for so 
Petal, me listeners 
merit. A: a tw 
ste — a een not long, ihe aie act 7 eda omy music 
ense could be made in| a run. r. Foote 
gts af this contention. We can ‘aera ag to receive the cordial 
tutes a Daan DE us it copsti- | Mr. Koussevitzky ¢ 
that inputs y pe eee in music {sonorous and_ vit 4 i Ribas 
Blbch's ‘diam ri instrument. ‘Brahms’s brid “aremheee a . 
ar’ profoundly et ; Md individual Ithrice-familiar he ha iprmian Tae 
ways impressive in rare ay, is al- Ifreshly under his nid ogg I 
and sometimes tedious payed Wo\XS were coming back. * it aft : ‘ “8 
under diuctenien 9 Ss. In the .work absence. What with Mp aiter Jong 
hazard, at hi 1€ wrote, we mayiadays. th } ne radio now- 
and density Of Eiit'sire ee ioractice. ~ BP regiend os m 
the close relatio » wrought by\ductor and wren gbbeaysis 
n of themes, i 1 rand orchestra to renew i 
elle S, 1S pro- jy renew it for 
rate Me ce and gloomy, ietoreaiion ne Geentioe ot Chet? 
The comment The concert wi : | 
ro en agar ang Ee Paige Auge Next weak the orauaee “il 
‘Olumbia of this Concert Y be out of town. In its bec 
great deal more ‘oncerto finds a phony Hall oak ba a place Sym- 
fhas emotional variety Phil e visited by the 
we do. He also rather wistfully cpg Orchestra under Eu- 
only. y on Saturday night 





this. pseudo-Indian theme. In any George Foote, whose suite, “In 

: . h d | dl i= / ease, the pungent idiom which by Praise of Winter,” receives its pre- 

Two | Vovelties cre ute : common consent has been thought miére at these concerts, is a Bos- 
e . ond 


m) r : to be Bloch’s most individual and ‘tonian of New England stock. His 

Hors ia i: 4 characteristic vehicle of expression, “Variations on a Pious Theme” 

Daa Y y/ ‘F ay H. Meyer, Ze aneit second theme poem rsa ers _ ample Op- were played by the Boston Sym- 

ies’ grace this week's , ed by the solo vio- ee DOFtUnIty 1OFr tkee Pray. phony Orchestra in 1935. Other 

Two novelties g nadine melody play : y 4 hes: = For the first performance of the works of his have been played at 

program of the Boston Symyne 7 lin, “Meno mosso,” repeated pret concerto in Cleveland Mr. Bloch the Flute Players’ Club and at 
Orchestra. Together with Brahms ently by cellos. The development : 


: wrote a detailed analysis, from other local concerts. 
pleasant Second Symphony Dr. comes quickly, the tempo “Moder- which, in consultation with the 


ffers his listeners ” After a climax “of great ve- : score, the following analytical facts disavows a program, indeed does 
Reet demanh Szigeti for Bos- Seubil’ the recapitulation pe- ; — eee Mr. Bloch's analysis not give title to the four movements 
e Vion Bloch’s gins with the solo violin singing its . lists some 15 themes or motives of the suite. “It adheres rather 
ton’s first hearing of Ernest Bloc theme from the introduction. The | | from which | the concerto is con- closely to -accepted symphonic 
Violin Concerto, and for first per= (oqenza occurs between the firs! . structed. Evidence from the score forms,” he writes, “without attain- 
formance anywhere, George Foote’s and second themes in the recapitu- | and aa ooreg rs Mr. caer such . ing perhaps to the stature. of 9 
Suite for Orchestra, entitled “In lation. After it, the second theme . fie and a pd “eg sip gy symphony. It is not intended to be 
Praise of Winter.” is begun by flute and oboe, 1s “rhe , ne tf og tong e aaaed, show : descriptive in any way, although | 
The first performance of Mr. tinued by the solo violin. 7 nar pager ree Shesrantio pv Fi hope that it may have something 
Bloch’s concerto took place in tempo gradually increases, an ao 4 rr vig de. oe 4 ys Bigger al. of the atmosphere of what Thomas 
Cleveland on Dec. 15, 1938, with music becomes more and more a oa ieee aver ac bl 0 " san Wolfe called ‘the beautiful frozen 
Mr. Szigeti as violinist and Dimitri mated, leading finally to the rons | : ost eo cr erable complexity. north?’ ” 
Mitropoulos as guest conductor. [It clusion of the movement, ona fot Re es Sa cea The first and second movements 
was also played in London by the tissimo chord. i wih Oa | craggy aban ati a gp » are sonata-allegros. The third 
same violinist with the Philhar- The second movemen abla : Se ashen Gas dated > “scherzando,” is a concise ternary 
monic Orchestra, Beecham con- dante,’ “is curiously and quite t he orchestra at ONCE €x= 


ney ie form; the last is a rondo. The first, 
ducting, on March 9, 1939. consciously related to the violin : poses the Indian theme. After a thirg and fourth 
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ae igh , , per are gay in mood, 
Mr. Bloch has stated that the theme of the introduction.” After few measures the violin enters the second is tra 


¥ Maal 5 nquil. Mr. Foote 
concerto was assembled from vari- nine measures of an ang eg eee gi heating sy So grea pons a uses the large modern orchestra 
ous sketches, each the inspiration character, “it starts with a Kl 3 abet rig with winds in fours. 
f the moment made between 1930 folk song of a very quiet and 4 peatedly throughout the concerto 
2 d 1937. The work as a whole was dreamy character.” Ae lew other fia After a very brief cadenza the or- 
pad leted in January, 1938. Mr. themes and a few references tothe | chestra brings a complex of four 
Bloch disclaims any programmatic first movement, all of related char | pie ee ar abana speach 
scheme or significance for the work, acter, bring it to its ts ‘be- ensively aeveloped. 
insists further that it has had no The third movemen «eal eee nee 
Jewish inspiration or intention. gins with an introduction, ‘“ caie ae The main body of the movement 
Several critics and commentators The orchestra begins In a — i dps fires . 
have remarked, however, that its and vehement mood.” There are enters “Allegro.” It is a fre sonata- 
idiom has Eastern connotations. A again references to the sn Frecaly : , allegro in which the first theme 
hasty glance at the score reveals ment and a few new mo : : section is an elaborate working of 
numerous inflections of musical importance. The movement ha ae | many of the motives presented in 
thought which carry Oriental sug- “Allegro Moderato, 1s saab eid 7 @ theme of the besinning or the 
gestions, some of them no doubt’ character, like a lively “Pas mee be movement is used “with tragic ac- 
‘similar to those traits which in his The movement 1s again 4 ‘en oi cent.” The recapitulation is simi- 
early works carried so strong a nata-allegro. The secon - Bago lar to the exposition but with m 
1otation layed by the solo violin, “Fi : gee yt 
Jewish connotation. p So.” consists of motives already sic frequently of more abandon. A 
Sr ae om tthe development the coda recapitulates material from 
Curiously, however, the principat an American-Indian character.” _ eH — a ee pow 
theme, which is heard at the very is by no means a far stretch of the | Dp 


initial Indian motive for the last 
beginning and is repeated fre- imagination to assume that much 9! time—broadly and ‘moderato’— 
quently throughout the first and) the feeling which musical pee and brings the concerto to its con- 
last movements, the composer de tion commonly deems “Orienta! 
ast m ' = | 


clusion.” 
tea is in the composer’s thought a de- | a ins 
scribes as being “undoubtedly cf velopment of the implications © 
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Koussevitzky Warmly Praised 
by Guest Conductor Malko 


Boston Symphony Rehearsal 
Impresses Russian Director 


Thgfe used to had a popular 


in some quarters, that conductors of 
symphony orchestras were either 
austere and unapproachable, or else | 
they were temperamental. Those 
who put their faith in such a notion 
also believed that conductors lived 
always on the heights of their art, | 
and just couldn’t be casual like 


other people. 
A conversation with Nicolai Mal- 


ko, who is to be guest conductor 


of the Boston Symphony concerts 
here this week, would quickly de- 
molish any remnant of that belief. 
Mr. Malko is a most amiable man 
who talks chattily of music and 
other things, salting his words with 
some of the best mimicry and panto- 
mine this writer has ever had the 
pleasure to come across. _ 

On music he speaks with both 
simplicity and precise expression. 
His first comment, as he sat down 
in the lobby of an uptown hotel 
yesterday afternoon, fresh from his 
first rehearsal with the Boston Sym- 
phony, was a gracious compliment 
for the personnel and leader of this 
city’s musical glory. 

“A magnificient orchestra,” he 
beamed, choosing his words care- 
fully, ‘a very, very precious instru- 
ment. Such excellence must de- 
pend not only upon the high skill of 
the individual players, but also 
upon long working together under 
Serge Koussevitzky, a great com- 
ductor.” 

“My program,” he went on, “is a 
‘debut’ program, one that draws 
upon several musical styles, Italian, 

Russian and so on. 

Mr. Malko is himself Russian, and 
was a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


Glazunoff, Liadoff and Felix Mottl. 
Before he turned to music as a pro- 


fession, he studied philology and 


‘ 


history at the University in what 
was then St. Petersburg. For 10 
years past he has made his home 
in Denmark, where he is a regular 
conductor of the State Radio Orches- 
tra at Copenhagen. He is in America 
on his first visit which began last 
Summer when he was for two 
months at Mills College, near Oak- 
land, Calif., giving a course in 
conducting. 

He is a tallish man, neither lean 
nor ample, ruddy of face and with 
dark hair fringing a bald head. The 
small, rectangular pince-nez that he 
wears give him a quizzical expres- 
sion that becomes merry when his 
eyes take on a glow that seems to 
go with his enthusiastic manner of 
talking. The thick, muscular fingers 
of his large hands suggested that he 
might be a pianist as well as a con- 
ductor. 

“Yes,” he smiled, “I did study the 
piano, along with orchestral instru- 
ments.” 

As the conversation leaped from 
one subject to another, it became 
evident that, more than many musl- 
cians, Mr. Malko has the gift of 
talking informatively about his art. 
He was asked that favorite question: 
what are his preferences among 
composers? And he neatly re- 
plied: 

“Of course I have preferences— 
ly very much prefer good music.” 

When it came to Wagner and 
Bruckner, Mr. Malko expressed 
fondness for them, but he thinks 
their works are rather long for! 
concert audiences who listen "ace | 
tively.” | 

Sibelius he esteems highly as a) 
composer with a true “symphonical | 
style,” “a great personality 1n | 
music.” But, he added, little of | 
' Sibelius is played in Denmark. | 
| “England and America are where 
you hear the most Sibelius.” 
| C. W.D. 


Symphony Audience 
Lacks Culture? 3“ AZ, 


era la 
To the Editor of The Herald: 

It is almost unbelievable that a 
town which prides itself, as docs 
Boston, on its culture and knowledge 
of things artistic should be so vastly 
lacking in appreciation. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky must be used by now to the 
receding backs of his audience after 
each Friday’s performance. But on 
the occasion of the magnificent ren- 
dering of “Le Martyre de Saint Se- 
bastien” he was obliged to pause, | 
more than once, to allow the noise 
created by a swiftly dwindling audi- 
ence to subside, during the actual 
playing. The fact of the amount of 
work that must have been put into 
the preparation for this concert, to 
produce so superb a performance, 
seemed to count not at all with an: 
cbviousl, irked audience. : 


Where, then, is this culture and 
eppreiation of whicin one hears so 


much? H. E. B. 
Boston, 


More Chiding of 
Symphony Audiences 


Lo the Editor of The Herald: | 

I would like to add my words as to 
the decided lack of manners dis- 
played these days at most concerts 


one attends. At Symphony Hall, late 
arrivals continually disturb the musi- 
cal thought of those who really come 
|to hear the music. The disturbance 
‘at the concert of “Le Martyre de 


Saint Sebastien” on Friday after- 
noon was certainly one of the rudest 
demonstrations of the lack = of 


thought apd consideration hav 
ever seen. fe 1190 
Then, » why atl iT lattes’ kee 


their ha’$ on during a symphony 
concert? They certainly are most 
annoying, and it seems to me good 
taste would require their removal. 
With the brilliance of an orchestra 
such as the Boston, it seems to me, 
when its joys can impart such 
beauty, why can’t real respect for the 
privilege one is so fortunate to en- 
Joy be in evidence? Surely, to share 
in the beauty of such an occasion as 
the playing of Brahms’ second 
Symphony on last Friday afternoon 


will be a worthy example. M.M. A. 
‘Boston, 


Late-Comers Mar 
Symphony Concerts 


To the Editor of The Heraid: 

I read with pleasure H FE. B.’s 
letter regarding the symphony audi- 
ence’s lack of culture, and would 
like to add my small voice of pro- 


test along the same line It is a. 


sad and irritating experience to’ 


those of us who attend the coxverts 
for the love of music, and who have 
settled to the enjoyment of a beauti- 
ful symphony, to be rudely jolted 
back to earth by the entrance of 
many late-come;'s, who bounce in at 
the close of the first movement. 
Slam down seats, drop things, and 
disturb the atmosphere created— 
while we others sit with tight jaws. 
mentally apologizing to Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who is also kept waiting. and 
we wonder if we can again achieve 
the feeling of beauty which has been 
so rudely dispelled. 

Why can’t the late-comers ° wait 
until the finish of the symphony, 
thereby allowing a few to suffer 
through their own shortcomings 
rather than make the Majority of 


the audienye so ynha py? .. 

Hanover pom /G,/9 J ‘HL. 
ARE WE BEHIND CLEVELAND? 
Yo the Music Editor: 


Please accept my hearty thanks 
for your article in today’s Tran- 
script entitled “On Coming Late.” 
When I first came to Boston, two 
years ago, I was quite disgusted to 
discover that the so-called cul- 
tural capital of America could tol- 
erate such a nuisance as the seating 
of late-comers during the perform- 
ance of an opera. Regardless of the 
part of the house in which I have 
sat—from the front of the orches- 
tra to the rear of the second bal- 
cony (where lateness can scarcely 
be due to attendance at fashionable 
dinners) my enjoyment of the first 
act has invariably been destroyed by 
the clatter of heels, whispered con- 
Sultations, demands for one’s seat 
and row number and the necessity 
of rising to let late-comers pass. 

In my native city of Cleveland, 
the annual visits of the Metropoli- 
tan are never marred by such a dis- 
play of bad manners. Performances 
begin promptly, the doors are closed, 





-| To illustrate his opinions, Mr. 
6 foe ta vo Riyal "if, Levant cites cases, pg rea a i f 
aoe ier’ ouch consideration is too| orchestras, pointing out | Tae os) a 
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Bostonian Ego 


To the Editor of The Herala: | 

In connection with recent discus~ 
sion of behavior on the distaff side 
‘of the footlights at Symphony Hall, 


I thought that this quotation irom 
a New York Times review of » oe 
Levant’s new oom on hg pce ne a 
osers would ena ‘ 
to hold their heads higher. I eg bl 
Fundamentally the problem ‘b : 
tween conductor and orchestra Me 
matter of authority—whether ” 
conductor dominates his men an 
whether they dominate pe ‘a 
chestral performers definite fit 
not the clinging-vine type. — 
trary to popular opinion, — — 
trol of a performance, to the soe 
at which ninety or a hun we 
players become not merely Ave 
hesive group but the single-m Ee 
extension of one personality, S ‘ 
rare talent among ores pion ctl 
sessed, among conductors now a cy 
in America, primarily by pain va 
vitzky, Stokowski and Mess en * 
The possible power of ore nate 
players is such that they can be 
more to ruin a conductor than 0 
make him.” Over the years the ae 
phony orchestra develops a col - 
tive personality colored by its mos 
marked individuals. There are 
“prima ‘donnas” among players as 
well as among conductors and both 
sometimes are capricious and arbi- 
trary. The respect commanded by 
a conductor varies directly with his 
power “to convey sound musiclan- 
ship” and with “his unaffected sym- 
pathy for the music he chooses to 
ecnduct.” 


performances of the customary 
number of repertory items. 

The most unusual event of the 
season took place before the 
season’s opening. This was a pair of 
programs of works by American 
composers. These special concerts 
were undertaken after the Boston 
orchestra had been barred by the 
American Federation of Musicians 
from participation in the New York 
celebration of the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers. Several of the composi- 
tions offered were repeated at 
subscription concerts of the OL- 
chestra in New York and Boston. 

The most impressive of the 
novelties of the first half of the 
season was written by an adoptive 
American, Ernest Bloch. It was his 
Violin Concerto, which (brilliantly 
Played by Joseph Szigeti) served 
to strengthen one’s conviction of 
the authenticity and individuality 
of his creative gift. 


aa ie 


_ An odd thing about this work 
is that Mr. Bloch insists that it 
has no “Jewish” inspiration or in- 
tention, and that its. main theme 
is “undoubtedly of an American- 
Indian Character;” whereas to the: 
listener it seems equally clear that 
both the theme referred to and 
the entire work are as racial in 
spirit as “Schélomo” or the “Three | 
Jewish Poems.” Which, of course, 
1S quite as it should be. Plenty of 
beople can write in imitation of. 


acterized by the composer’s usua! 
scholarly and workmanlike design 
and execution. The solo part was 
played with élan by Jestis Maria 
Sanroma Another important 
American piece was the Third 
Symphony of Roy Harris, justly 
repeated from last season. 

First performance was accorded 
also to the Second Symphony of 
Nicolai Lopatnikoff, young Rus- 
sian now resident in the United 
States. The work is symphoni« 
neither in form nor in proportions. 
Its chief virtue is a rhythmic 
vitality so marked as to persuade 
one that it must have been con- 
ceived as a dance piece. 

Howard Hanson’s Third Sym- 
phony surprisingly showed a 
Sibelius influence. Randall Thomp- 
son’s Second is an unpretentious 
work. A Suite, “In Praise of 
Winter,” by George Foote, a 
Bostonian, was of local interest. 
Ernst Toch’s “Pinocchio, a Merry 
Overture,” is a witty and charm-_ 
ing piece. The Hanson symphony. 
was directed by its composer, and 
the Toch overture by Richard 


Burgin, assistant conductor of the 
orchestra. 


A» ta 4 

An event of surpassing popular 
interest was the appearance of the 
legendary Igor Stravinsky as 
guest conductor of a pair of con- 
certs. He elected to present the 
“Jeu de Cartes” Suite, the 
Capriccio for piano and orchestra 
(Mr. Sanroma, soloist), the 
“Peétrouchka” Suite, and the “Sym- 
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All members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra who were 
detained in Europe by the war 
have now returned, and the 


orchestragais agai a fujl 
| gtrength lo £0 | ) 
the Grchestr4 * was not 


badly hit by the war. Several 
anes were delayed in re- 
turning, but by the time the 
first personnel Hist of the sea- — 
son was. printed in the pro-— 
gram book (Oct. 27-28) only | 
two men were missing. A star 
beside the names of Messrs. 
Tortelier and Chardon, both of © 
the cello section, referred to a 
footnote which read, On 
leave.” * 

This situation continued un- 
til mid-November,” when Mr. 
Tortelier returned. Late in De~ 
cember Mr. Chardon followed. 
Since then no footnotes have 
been necessary. 


If the war continues long, 
the problem may be revived. 
Under French law, a man 
liable for military service who 
fails to report for duty be- 
comes a deserter. | 
But sometimes a man may 
be excused from service under 
exceptional circumstances; if 
it can reasonably be argued, 
for example, that he is per- 
forming more important serv- 
ice for his fatherland in his 
regular occupation than. he 
could render at the front. This 


service might be artistic as’ 
_ well as diplomatic or financial | 


or industrial. 


If, later, members of the 


orchestra should be called by 


their countries of origin, it is. 


believed likely that an appeal 


might be made by Dr. Kousse~ 


vitzky to be permitted to re- 
Mags Ao in the orchestra on 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


Next week the Orchestra will give concerts in Hartford, Montclair, New York, and 


neerts will take place on 
January 19 and January 20, 


Brooklyn. The next regular pair of co 


Livelfth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 19, at 2:30 o'clock 


” ah 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 20, at 8:15 o’clock 


NIKOLAI MALKO Conducting 


RossInI 3 
Overture to “La Gazza Lactra’ 
(First time at these concerts) 


SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony No 1, Op. 10 


Allegretto — allegro non troppo 
Allegro | 

Lento 

Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Mozart, Op. 132 
(First time at these concerts) 


Italian Capriccio, Op. 45 


This programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 10:00 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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for example, that he is per- ee 
forming more important sei" Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Mosart. Cd,. 13 
ice for his fatherland in his | oe . 

resular occupation than he 

could render at the front. This | rn 

service might be artistic as Italian Capriccio, Op. 45 
well as diplomatic or financia! 

or industrial. 
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If. later, members of the | 
orchestra should be came Ng : [his programme will end about 4: 5 on Friday Afiernoon, 10:00 
4 ae wr yes of origin, it is , | | . | | | 
wes sitar ng! i Rigen appeal o’clock on Saturday Renin 
might be made by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky to be permitted to re- 
tain them in the orchestra on 


some such ground. 
i. A. S | 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT | 20/940 

f By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS rr teats 
The se restra, Nicolai Malko, guest con-|heen played by t the &8th 
phony Oches given yesterday afternoon, in hony! It is true tha 
quctor, wa" The program was as fol- |p . ing and that the 
Symphony hall. se eia\ variation is boring highest flight 
Beatture to ‘La Gazza Ladra  oatakoviteh fugue is hardly aed en all the 
Vetiktions and Fugue on’ theme DY. |of the creative spirit. Bus tr oth 
WeMozart, On. 13%. --4o +s mhaiavay | first part of the wor 
My es in charm and ingenuity. hi 
This was a curious concert, In| © yt. own variations on \ oe 
that it presented music that W@8S|ineme in the well caspian 
conventional and unfamiliar. There | sonata are typical rococo 


| ized and not at all pro- 
were no real surprises, except those ewes gh oe Recer’s are variations 
experienced by an audience hear- lin the complicated manner of 
trange work in a well TeC-: p.ayms. They soon get away fro 
4 -| itself and carry us har- 
nized idiom. Then, too, the pro~ | the theme cainihelts tar 
og m was possibly out of the ordi- |monically and rhy MP 
ke only to the faithful who listen | afield. They become i ra a 
to what eager wept Sante “a ot Resse my ager pone hm oe his 
i e, Moreover, all 0!) Brahms in tice, 
oo CS hagas rele or worse. | yagriations are not negligible on that 
+6 -rate”? has an wunfortu-| account. — . 
ee coarctation ya Pag he rage “thy Bale er iy lear 
our passion for superlatives. kovsky a : oe ages) Geo hperc 
one. for example, would call Ros~ | how bad tha a th eee Gn. 
sini’s Overture to “La Gazza Ladra sink no lower than ghey goon 
usic. Yet it is certainly at-| priccio. Actually much Of 1 
dan “Its very obviousness makes | like a clever parody of png yd 
it an agreeable show-piece for the | SO that only the name gt. ‘i 
orchestra. They have their place, | gram prevents us from =~ ge Aloo 
these overtures and similar pieces, | much amusement sae pee 
on symphonic programs, a place|as we should like. | ip = orc 
which has been rather neglected 1n | have been anthologies oO a wpe 
recent Boston Symphony history. | poetry by great poets, SO = Ay 
Particularly when the orchestra 1s | terprising conductor ~ ay on 
a virtuoso ensemble can music like hear a concert where t . or aoeeis 
the Rossini overtures be effective | ters are tottering on their en . oat 
and brilliant. Under the circumstances Is oF 
The second movement of Shosta- | easy to offer any telling cone 
kovitch’s First Symphony is the | Mr. Malko as conductor. a a 
only part to wear well with time.' sented this program in — au athe 
The first movement might do as | tative and efficient way. He e om 
background for a film, when it would | to get what he wanted srt rah oe 
be admired by intellectuals. Solemn | chestra. One gathered t Moe oa 
‘articles would be written, with this | sion of a good musician ge ing 4 
as text, pointing out the importance | most out of a singular assor — 
of the films to the modern com-|of scores. Mr. Malko was cordially 
poser. But in the concert hall Shos- | applauded. ; | a 
takovitch’s first movement is af- The concert will be repeated t 
fected and thin. The lento and the night. Next week Richard Burgin 
finale are unbearably tedious. The | will conduct the orchestra in Mar- 
second movement has been much cel Poot’s Joyous Overture, Schu- 
better done by Prokofieff, but by |mann’s Piano Concerto in A ae 
contrast with the rest it has some-| (Josef Hofmann, soloist), an 
thing to say. | Dvorak’s 2d Symphony in D minor 
Surely it is extraordinary that | (not the Brahms quartet as origin- 
Max Reger’s Variations and Fugue i ally announced). 


MALKO LEADS SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Nicolai Malko, first of the guest 

SYMPHONY ‘conductors who will take over the 

Boston Symphony concerts here 

during the mid-season leave of 

fi d Serge Koussevitzky, made his first 
Russian Gives Outstanding 2PPc@tance at Symphony Hall yes- 


terday afternoon, The concert was 


Niaye” one of clear, musicianly and ac- 
Readings of Scores “curate performances, without ex- 


traneous excitements of any kind. 

(fe ‘Mr. Malko was well received by 

f the Friday audience, who recalled 
WARREN ST EY SMITH 


‘him to the stage a number of times. 

A oe oe His program began with the 
Sea aay sti Rhett Butler Overture to Rossini’s opera “La 
o) marriage—can be fun. This Gazza Ladra” (“The Thieving Mag- 
revolutionary disclosure was made at pie’); continued with the First 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon Symphony by Dmitri Shostakovitch, 
When the Russian conductor, Nicolai the Variations and Fugue On a 
Malko, led the Symphony Orchestra, as SOs, 98 mOsar’, by Ronee Reger, 
ek 4 : ss &* and ended with the “Italian Ca- 
suest, In a programme of compositions price” of Tchaikovsky, Mr. Malko 
by Rossini, Shostakovitch, Reger and termed it a “program of styles”; ' 
Tchaikovsky. | certainly it was of a sort unheard | 
Witet. Muminone . at the Symphony concerts for many 
ai Coe ae tt, Sheree under the head years, and In the case of all but 
but not a little of Mf does Gt teaament: ‘Tchaikovsky's curiously enduring 
ly a symphony of “effect’’)- Peng sins triviality, quite refreshing. You may 
Variations and Fugue on a Thema ‘ot say Mere was not & maserem 
Mas hf me of h but each, save the ex- 
Mozart, which for some unaccountable veh is... them, ’ : 

reason have never been played here be. C°Ption above noted, was interest- 
fore, have their serious, their emotiona] 198 1 its own way, After all, there 
side. As for Rossini’s Overture to “Ia iS NO reason why we should not 
Gazza Ladra” (played for the first time hear second-rate music, old and 
at these concerts) and Tchaikovsky's New, once in a while. 

Italian Capriccio (unheard under these A man of few gestures, Mr. Malko 
particular auspices since 1904) both is completely free from the man- 
come frankly under the head of musi- nerisms of the prima-donna con- 
cal diversion. ductor. He beats time with a mini- 

The most stimulating guest-conductor Mum of energy; he may stress an 
we have heard here since Dimitri Mitro- accent or an entrance with an extra 
poulos, Mr. Malko has much in com- jab of his left hand, and frequently 
sha’ iain eae colleagues. For’ he will bob up and down, bending 
Sonduate without vat For A Sieber re he at the knees, to emphasize a rhythm. 
Mae Ka Seana ite yas ne yet Aq Otherwise he is as business-like a 
from an orchestra and has “e4 difficulty Aiare as one oud ope sgaenn 

in getting it. vey | The absolute clearness, precision 
Danaliv,.- the-, eechnas and restraint of his conducting is 
the woodwind ae “til nog proof of musicianship. His ear is 
best yesterday. Mr. Malko hac a conus keenly aware of what is going on 
ly _ eer: = & 6enagi- tion of the orchestra. 
uve ear, alike for the sound of the oe eee 
individual instruments and for their He produces a beautifully round, 
Proper blending. Moreover, the clarity mellow tone. He insists that the 
of his readings was extraordinary, even Players keep scrupulously together. 
in the mazes of Reger’s polyphony; Broad outlines and fine details re- 
While euphony could scarcely go far. Ceive equal consideration, with the 
ther. And what a joy to hear brass result that th» orchestral tone is 
that was satisfyingly full and sonor- never cloudy or rough, and one 
ous, yet never blatant! hears the music as a whole. He 


To be sure, not all of Shostakovitch’s 


particularly 
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Niko. ner 2 nguished European con- 
| woul ductor and teacher of conduct- 


e more” ta a’ ing. | program he chose , 
he riage Sigesry maa two denee alone before heard lhirteenth Pro er An e 
ee hon cwaa-t ter- at Boston Symphony | concerts— 
* the most gar a lag part! Rossini’s Overture to “La Grazza 
| cert, for eon ayo poten ot ig ay Reger’s Variations | 
sha, con n er wl ol 1D : > a 
‘contrive Serene thet | zart irst Symphony oon the FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 26, at 2:30 0’clock 
‘seemed to intensify the Asian color) ]ta)iay, Capriccio by, 
“and to Ae in the background the sky. sd 260f 
wal jou Be ibe an influences that. o rh bey. 
: r the "19-year-old Shostako- 
an Mr. “Maiko 45 mach ey his 
_ 1 fire is meow Ry His beat is clear and in- 
pms ‘ ie ny b ree yng sausical cisive, his baton technique is 


i sobriety and the faultless and he is in complete RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 
: ay so distinguish him. Just command of the orchestra at all 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 27, at 8:15 o'clock 


© bviously not enough times. As an interpreter Mr. 

Eu BORE: gg arth an J stipnabe of €8 Malko stresses a sharply out- First perfor h Ouverture Joyeuse 
on ducto s interpretive resources. jined mclodic contour and shows | ( p mances at these concerts) 

A | easant and Brahm- -a fondness for gradually worked 


a ie - raed d never been done. climaxes. He has most def- SCHUMANN Concert . 
ee F tems pene koncert Phe bgt nite ideas regarding every page, | oO for Pianoforte in A minor, Op. 54 
rem 1 a cosm uzz 


a ‘ I. Allegro affettuos 
Te every phrase and every note and : 8 O 
“serv ed to be. brought out long since. | he ree to it that the music. | II. Intermezzo: Andantino grazioso 
‘The th hoya Tent exactly as he means it to | . Allegro vivace 
ozart’s A ma ations and - Mr. Malko is most evi- : 
| a skil ed and sincere mu- : 
Gs great fund of ex- INTERMISSION 
shen d knowledge at his 
ay he sacred names By Ey onl BRAHMS Quartet in G minor, Op. 25 
| oven of “Koy at facet (Arranged for Orchestra by Schénb 
musterec e Vv a chonber 
ag so ingenjously did he, mir +e parti y g) 
= ri oe “that seldom are you forced wh oq ob gerne! ee 
ar ‘int y the game of a tune—find Viewers oer 


. Allegro, ma non tro 
nineteenth year, , Ppo 
fe tunel”—C. W Mr. Malko’s fear, ateodohen to 


. Andante con moto 
the world at pra db m9 Be fave : > indo ‘alle. tadelaiee: 
a - : | 

soe Ee aule-wt ian composer Ss (First performances at these concerts ) 
craftsmanship and inventive 

powers. ossini’s Overture and 
Tschaikovsky’s Capriccio can 
scarcely be regarded as material 
from which Symphony Hall pre: 
grams can be made. 
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JOSEF HOFMANN 
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has a very good sense of rhythm. If| 


there was a crudely effected nuanc 


Mr. Malkos tempi B,* 
other hand, too slow. Rossini would 
have sparkled more at a faster pace 
and so would have Tchaikovsky and 
most of the Reger Variations. | The 
Shostakovitch Symphony was inter- 
pretively the most fascinating part 
of the concert, for Mr. Malko (who 
had conducted the very first per- 
formance of it at Leningrad in 1926) 


contrived a personal reading thet 
seemed to intensify the Asian color 


and to put in the background the 
various European influences that 
hung over the 19-year-old Shostako- 
vitch. | 

It may be that emotional fire 1S 
less a part of Mr. Malko’s musical 
nature than the sobriety and the 


‘clarity that so distinguish him. Just 


one concert is obviously not enough 
on which to base an estimate of a 
econductor’s interpretive resources. 

Why Reger’s pleasant and Brahm- 
sian Variations had never been done 
at a Symphony concert before must 
remain a cosmic puzzle. They de- 
served to be brought out long since. 
The theme is that of the first move- 
ment in Mozart’s A major piano So- 
nata. The eight Variations and the 
Fugue finale take nearly 30 min- 
utes. Perhaps that is too long for 
any set of variations (unless they 
bear the sacred names of Bach, 
Beethoven or Brahms). But Reger 
mustered a good deal of variety and 
beauty, and so ingeniously did he 
write that seldom are you forced 
into the game of “tune, tune—find 
the tune!”—C. W. D. 


Last week’s concert of the 


c© Boston Symphony Orchestra at | 


ll aft , this rey 
Sal hear ote ar. 2 AeOsfe 


Symphony Hall marked _ the 
American debut of Nicolai Mal- 
ko, distinguished European con- 


ductor and teacher of conduct- | 


ing. For his program he chose 
two works never before heard 


at Boston Symphony concerts— | 


| 


| 


' 
' 


| 


! 


| 
} 


Rossini’s Overture to “‘La Grazza | 


Ladra”’ and Regecr’s Variations 
and Fugue on a Theme by Mo- 
zart—together with the Shosta- 
kovitch First Symphony and the 
Itali Capriccio by 
ny: A» 26,1 5 

h as conducto id musi- 
cian Mr. Malko has much to his 
credit. His beat is clear and in- 
cisive, his baton technique 1s 
faultless and he is in complete 
command of the orchestra at all 
times. As an interpreter Mr. 
Malko stresses a sharply out- 
lined mclodic contour and shows 
a fondness for gradually worked 
up climaxes. He has most def- 
inite ideas regarding every page, 
every phrase and every note and 
he sees to it that the music 
speaks exactly as he means it to 
speak. Mr. Malko is most evl- 


dently a skilled and sincere mu- | 
sician with a great fund of ex- | 
perience and knowledge at his | 


disposal. 


Of the evening’s music one ad- | 
mired particularly Mr. Malko’s | 


superb reading of the Shostako- 
vitch product of the composer's 
nineteenth year, which work 
Mr. Malko’s baton introduced to 
the world at Leningrad in 1926. 
The Reger Variations is an inter- 
esting example of the composer s 
craftsmanship andinventive 
powers. Rossini’s Overture and 
Tschaikovsky’s Capriccio can 
scarcely be regarded as material 
from which Symphony Hall pro- 
grams can be made. 
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FIFTY-NINTH SEASON 


$$$ EEE nD THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


lhirteenth Pro gramme 


—T eo 
RRIDAY AFY LRNOON, JANUARY 26, al 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, at 8:15 
siting t 


O'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conduct ing 


° Ouverture V 
/ 7 "4 > . n 6. z " - 
(first performances at these concerts) J yCuse 


SCHUMANN | 
Concerto for Pianoforte in A minor Op. 54 
|. Allegro affettuoso F 


i] Intern . : 

1ez70: Andantino erazios 

1] reas ig 2TaZ1lOso 
. Cero Vivace 


INTERMISSION 


SRAHMS...... 
Peete ey pete e teen ee Quartet in G minor, Op. 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Schonberg) 

Allegro | bys 

Allegro, ma non troppo 

Andante con moto 


Rondo alla zingarese 


(First performances at these concerts) 


SOLOIST 
JOSEF HOFMANN 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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The 13th regular concert by the Boston ment under Mr. Burgin was some- 


Symphony Orchestra, Richard Burgin con-/} what uneven in execution, though 


! 
ducting, was given yesterday afternoon in 
‘Symphony Hall. Josef Hofmann, pianist, not in spirit. 
‘was the soloist. The program was as Marcel Poot’s “ Joyous Overture” is” 


paced ° By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS / 3") q HOFM AN | : 

= Karat? concert 7 dan T own. The orchestral soctenadak-| LOIST 

foll | Eminent Pianist Plays Schumann 
farce! POO uverture Joyeuse light, tl d itten : : 3 | 

sen oo ouvertare doyeue | 8 ht Makes no. great, demands P dan Tee 0 with Boston Symphony 


n 
Brahms.S hony No. 3 in F major Op. 90 
Piano Concerto in A minor Op. 54 on the listener and sets out to be 
D. 


a7 (S¥ 
Brahms. .Symphony No, 3 in F major agreeable rather than profound. he appeé ce of JOsef Hofmann in Schu ; 
uaeniony Symphony No. 3 in major Op. 90 M. Poot’s Symphony, which Mr. Bur- Piano Concerto formed, quite rightly, the clim a as eae 
The feshions and standards -of| gin introduced here in 1937, was also Symphony concert in Symphon Bail ax Of the Boston 
piano playing are perhaps not as|a slight work. But the overture, | the direction of Richard ae bay wi Ay ee gy afternoon under 
3 , 5 n years, according to 


subject to change as those of sing- being a shorter and more. recent th 
ing or even of orchestral interpre-| work, creates a more favorable im- e program book, had elapsed since Mr. Hofman last played here 


tation. Yet no one could listen to| pression. : with the Boston Symph 
Mr. Hofmann play the Schumann It was perhaps a pity that Mr. : yesterday when ad sett Hardly had he sat down to the piano 
Concerto yesterday afternoon with-' Burgin did not see fit to adhere tomary i pening measures, tossed off with his cus- 
out being aware that here was a| either to his plan of offering Schoen- y immense authority and plastic feeling for each litt] 
radically different approach to that) berg’s transcription of the G minor | phrase, brought home to us with a pang a sense of , 
of Myra Hess last season or, in turn,| Quartet of Brahms or to his second _ during these 18 years developed 7 of our great loss 
to that of many younger janists| choice of Dvorak’s 2d Symphony. | Yesterday’s memor bl an a is or a few moments 
before the public. A’ 2 ra /d_ No one can pretend that the four : sion was th able impres- ordly disregard of the 
We learn that Anton Rubinstein} symphonies of Brahms are neglected i= sittin’ fete on more remarkable Notes that reminded listeners of 
had an heroic disregard for meticu-| in Boston. The Dvorak, though nat- his $ ofmann was not in the reputation of Mr. Hofmann’s 
lous accuracy; and he was univer-| yrally not as great a work as the : p haat form, and since his es- teacher, Anton Rubinstein 
sally esteemed as the greatest pian-| Brahms No. 3, has not been heard | @ periyteatd classical style and ob- Disregard of the note . 
ist of his day. If we could hear him| for some time; and the Quartet : jective approach might have thing however, and di : me 
today, those of us who are fervent) would certainly have aroused discus- been assumed to be less inclined the beat quite na disregard of 
sp lla a -| Whatever his reasons, we ended u ; | schumann than som > ine playing. In the 
siderably shocked. Let us hope that) }. being led along familiar paths. | composers. e other last movement there frequently 


we should not be so shocked aS tO| 7, Were led, furthermore, with . | When we say that Mr. Hofman seemed to be two opinions as to 


fail completely to recognize the = 

creat Ditties his contemporaries straightforward earnestness and dig- 7 wi not in his peak form we Lae’ woe the beat fell. 
found. nity through what is probably the 7 + gd merely that he did not wr verture Joyeuse” by the 
Mr. Hofmann to some extent be- least popular of Brahms’ sympho- . | Diay in his most inspired man- Belgian composer, Marcel Poot, 
nies. Philip Hale appeared to have > ner. For another pianist it presented for the first time at 


longs to this school of piano play- | | 
ing that is not now in general favor. preferred it to the others, but then would have been extraordinary. these concerts, opened the pro- 


He might agree with Algernon in| 0° was not a dyed-in-the-wool His attack was ‘a+ hig gram and We th, 

“The Importance of Being Earnest”: | Brahmalan and was never reluctant iz rhythm had infinite vitalit vt phony in i tantoe 4 be ab ky 

“t don’t play accurately—anyone to qualify his praise in this direc- | 2 was crisp and tense: his yo aa The Poot <a ay pig a3 
’ - a V y; 


l urately—but I play with | ton. | i : the 
wonderful e: ion. As ter as the; The concert will be repeated to- ge oe was of the kind for which ®Htertaining sort of piece that 
night. Next week is a full one for ] mechanical problems do ™akes no attempt at profundity. 


piano is | 
f I the Boston Symphony. On Mon- & ey exist, his tone was suave and +! is skillfully put together with 
hi pei ig a re arene te . | riety HL and his musical inter- 4 neat balance between senti- 
' urgin will conduc ozart’s : impec Be ee] 
the saaities “of brilliance and ex~ ‘Overture, Prokofieff’s Clas- & Was needed yay the wits that ofthe obenie nervous Pree 
‘ecitement, if not of perfect polish. sical Symphony, Strauss’ “Don of enthusiasm to fuse the ‘ingratiatin 5 ee. Sees 
The first movement and the inter- Juan,” Fernandez’s “Batuque;” and varied elements into an j; its amusi Spe pe pidb pyc oe 
mezzo were clearly played and with| Albert Spalding will be soloist in interpretation inspired 7 ng orchestration as be- 
mefine feeling for tone. Mr. Hof-|the Brahms Violin Concerto. On The movembat bv arabe 8 Alar ppm Sarai io 
vwann’s recent appearances in re-| next Friday and Saturday, Tauno : estan ‘tt ment that came near-|0! 'e musical ideas, this work is 
cital here had nct prepared us for| Hannikainen from Finland will be . 3 ie it was the last. Here a easily understood at first hear- 
the stirring character of his playing | guest conductor. His program offers :? ind of cumulative excitement |/78-_ It was cordially received 
with orchestra. We must admit! Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D | was engendered which swept Mr but it is more than probable th t 
that it was not entirely the con- minor, Beethoven’s 3d “Leonore” : Hofmann along in its current, |208t of us will not hear it v 
ception of the Concerto that we| Overture, Sibelius’ “En Saga,” “Lem- : Not from a lack of techni ‘ond time. cit Die 
prefer, but it could hardly be denied | minkainen’s “Homeward Journey” be sure, but from shane. haat beh | The Brahms Symphon 
that it had an energetic life of its and Symphony No. 1 in E minor. zt n he placed the Dvorak Second’ team 
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SIBELIUS 


SIBELIUS. . 


TAUNO HANNIKAINEN, Conducting 


Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in D minor, 
Op. 6, No. 10 


Overture — Allegro — Air — Allegro moderato — Allegro 


Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72 


“En Saga,” Tone Poem, Op. 9 


. “Lemminkdinen’s Homeward Journey,” Op. 22 
(First performances at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. 39 
Andante ma non troppo; allegro energico 
Andante ma non troppo lento 
Allegro 


Finale (Quasi una Fantasia): Andante; Allegro molto 


nse 
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phony which in turn had sup- 
planted the Schoenberg tran- 


scription of Brahms G minor 


Quartet. It would have been 
amusing to hear the quartet) 


Brahms’ Third Symphony is on 
the program as the result of two 
alterations that cast out, first, 
Schoenberg’s transcription of a 
Brahms Quartet, and secondly, the 


. 
transcription and since the| Dvorak Second Symphony. 


Brahms Symphonies are so fre- 
quently played anyhow, it can, 
hardly be claimed the program | 
gained in interest by the change. 
Mr. Burgin’s interpretation Was 
sound nad musicianly but No» 
too exciting. E 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Richard Burgin is conductor, and 
Josef Hofmann the soloist, at the 
Boston Symphony concerts this 

gram begin 


“Joyous Ove 

continues wi 

Concerto, Mr. Hofmann 

piano, and ends with the Third 
Symphony of Brahms. 

Not for 18 years, until yesterday 
afternoon, had Mr. Hofmann ap- 
peared with this orchestra at 
“ymphony Hall. As was to be ex- 
pected, the welcome he received 
from th Friday. aydien as 
warming Wf A” 

To a Oeellen# compen! t 
by Mr. urgin and the orchestra, 
Mr. Hofmann played the Schumann 
Concerto in characteristic vein. 
There were the familiar round tone, 
neither large nor small; the rippling 
arpeggios and scale passages turned 
out with Hofmannesque smoothness 
and agility; the equally familiar 
wrong notes and suggestion of 
harshness when the tempo wa 
rapid and the chords loud an 
heavy. a 

Mr. Hofmann, splendid pianist 
though he is, probably is not of the 
temperament to cut loose in the un- 
constrained romantic fashion that 
Schumann seems to demand. The 
Hofmann way with this composer 
is more likely to be dignified at 
the expense of ardor. Hence his 
treatment of the Concerto was 
agreeable, interesting, but not at 
all moving. 

Marcel Poot is a Belgian com- 
poser, not quite 40, who may 
remembered for the pleasant Sym- 
phony that Mr. Burgin introduced 
here two years ago last November. 
It may also be recalled that his 
Symphony was less dissonant, har- 
monically, than the music of most 
of his generation. His “Joyous 
Overture” is just that, a tonal cock- 
tail, and nothing more. 

The impudent sweep of his chat- 
tering woodwinds, the gentle spici- 
ness of his harmony, and his brevity 
suggest that Rossini might have 
written in much the same idiom 
had he been born a century later. 


Like the Concerto—and presum- 
ably the Overture—the F major 
Symphony was given a sound, hon- 
est, musicianly reading; one 
wherein details were adjusted to 
the whole. 


There was no attempt at vir- 
tuosity; in fact, one could note in- 
‘stances where the strings were not 
brought out enough, and where the 
tempo was a bit deliberate. Mr. 
Burgin’s reading did not take off 


into the empyrean, but it was very 
satisfying. 


BYAW ARREN STOREY’ SMITH 


With Richard Burgin confucting and 
making/one of his 

as goloist, the 

Symphony concert of yesterday after- 
noon proved @ pleasant and at times 
stimulating occasion. One looks to Mr. 


Burgin for novel music or at least 
something off the beaten path. How- 
ever, only one piece yesterday was 
new, a brief, brisk and generally agree- 
able but hardly memorable “Ouverture 
Joyeuse” by the Belgian Marcel Poot, 
after which came the Piano Concerto 
of Schumantg4a d the Third Vic r 


of Brahms. 
In point At2 AtGES. me as 


first announced had for its final 
number Schoenberg's transcription of 
Brahm’s G minor Piano Quartet, but 
this promising item was dropped be- 
cause of some difficulty regarding the 
score or parts and Dvorak’s Second 
put in its place, only to give 
familiar matter of 
Perhaps the Dvorak 
Symphony, ince 1923, 
would have prove great 
shakes but it would have been some- 
thing different, and parts of Brahms’ 
F major Symphony are not s0 good 
either. More than any of its three 
companions, it flickers and (flares, 
gripping you one moment and leaving 
you in the lurch the next. Nor was 
the performance one calculated to dis- 
guise the music’s shortcomings. 

Not since 1922 had Mr. Hofmann ap- 
peared with our orchestra in Boston 
and his. last performance of the 
Schumann Concerto here was in 1918. 
Something of a specialist in romantic 
music, he might be expected to play 
this perennially fresh Concerto both 
expertly and persuasively, and so he 
did, particularly in the second and third 
movements. His performance of the 
first, though by no means insensitive 
or perfunctory was nevertheless 4 little 
lacking in the poetic quality that sets 
it apart from all other movements for 
piano and orchestra. 

To hear Brahms’ after Schumann was 
to be reminded of the former’s great 
indebtedness to the latter. Some day, 
as Von Buelow said of Verdi and Mas- 
cagni, the elder composer may be the 
younger’s successor. 
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view. And there are pte Ai 
delhi ak stra Hola recding which be gave to the 
rere iona 
Boston Symphony 


Sibelius at a 

kai Second Symphony of 

The coming of Tauno Hannikainen Pop concert here in 1038. nia 
ductor of the Boston As one had expected, all three 

icky 0 ‘I topical | pieces sounded more “Finnish 

7) hony Orchestra brings top piece so ag A gta 

seine as well as musical interest.| want of a be 


in Symphony 
' eeey bly they ever had in 
Finnish mu- | @# 
The fact of a leading 


litan urbanity, 
, Hall. The cosmopo th 
sician leaving, by express permis-| —7intured grandeur and total sp 


: . ‘ . be- 

; ent, his duties | ~~ hich Bostoniens have 
Lycee pe his valiantly ce aa a at Sibelius pan 

i fn 
embattled osm lap dt i eemaeee Ware tee te not dé 
. er 
paike 8 Vida aha ADO so it did. | Place ble —flavor of race, and an in- 
the American heart. rance | SCribable se in the heroic 
Mr pennnlbesnes's petite: en yes- | tensity, ged ttn a er- 
. t Symphony E minor Sym , 
Sadar aterapen was merely the be- whelming. ald 4/50 on 
inning of a welcome that crescen-| “>, | ye Oe age eats 
Aoed into stamping and cheers at)...’ sor sonority asin ee the 
se | 

end of the concert, . among the differen , bordi- 
"Under ale ace debra are orchestra, he «Tokay the  eehernl 
tl ah t ration’ toe tain - vd decane bi ce thin and emotion 

: from public e hen the music seems to j 
haga Me of hme citizen of | WHS tyle of Bee- 

. aiied though the style 
Sears OF Himh. a5 8 Eng nerican de-; Thus, al ‘velous overture was 
a country for which Am It may | thoven’s. marv SEE chink et 
biding respect. y and the interpre } 7 

SS bald oieeter “that yesterday s -: gee Rie the reading was 


demonstration was intended for the full-bodied rather than meticulous. 


well as the patriot. — 
a Hannikainen divided his pro- 
am between music by his sag! mos 
tll Jean Sibelius, and wae 
classic numbers—the oe ag 7 A 
or strings. . 6, NO. 
10, 1 y Har del ond, weeen #1! tment of Handel's Concerto 
a nore” “Overture NO. 2.4 Soon imeab. Except for too slow a pace 
‘Leono _E | | ee 

ibeli ee ea | 3 Air, Handel’s noble mus 

Sibelius came the eh legend,” |in. the | Ha noble music 
“Kn Saga,” the orches ral Me Fmaiat along with req Ma Sng ete 
ney frat lige t these concert. | and Signy. Incidentally, ose 

* sat ehssime he jestic final c | 
and the gust Sympnony, oteeninte were not slowed up too 


ust have rone 
Many in the sunenes a how Mr. : much, as many conductors are p 
been oinen would conduct the;todo ir >- ee Ne ot) ae 
ene by Sibelius: here surely would The O 

works ; 


A well-equipped musician, nh 
Hannikainen conducts from x recat 
His gestures are forceful, but nes 
eccentric, and his ee fesline a 

st is fe : 
stand is modest. His | ‘ 
style was evident in his excellent 


ions | played exactly according to the orig-- 
noth ig nctsdgee Menggineed rot x sar of | inal version, as promised in first 


; of 
. om the racial point 
possible fr announcements. Numerous strings 


rer d, the “continuo” part was 
ohtiuatad to a piano rather ae ih 
harpsichord, and the “concer fh 
group of solo strings was double 

7a cone of the splendid impres- 
sion Mr. Hannikainen made, it 2 
to be regretted that we canno 
have more than one program whe 
him. What an experience it would 
be to hear him conduct symphonies 
by Sibelius! As it is, hail and fare- 
well.—C, W. D. 


a, he 14th regular concert by_the Boston y and sadness, This is much moe 
condpueny Orchestra, Tauno ay afternoon | ‘han the evocation of a single mood, 
follog Phony Hall. The program was as 
‘ay gs +n quence, than its lovely companion, 
Beethoven. .‘‘Leonore’? Overture No. 3 “The Swan of Tuonela.” 
" eramninkeinen'y Home q ble ti hi 
ward Journey’”’ Op, 22 |some ways more durable than s 
Sib iy 
EM B/4% A, ae |Second, which is more often played 
her@ wt ] to. bb Th 
welcome here for Mr. i : 
out of respect for 
ul inter- 
thani in fact he was. ale, perhaps, is some- 
is fortunate] n 
y .nG Second Symphony, As 
conductor and achi Mr. Hannikainen con- 
terpretations With 
ation of the orch ymphony. Small bef 
exciting performance was undoubt- d audience, cordially dis- 
phony sons, should have Stamped and 
ae ae cheered. 
It was inte esting to hear so early 
“En Saga,” which. in spite of Mr. the channels of the program book, 
: iacadd f Handel’s Concerto Grosso. 
great Finnish composer, has not 20Ce od +4 
been heard here since 1910. There But a piano. was Substituted for the 
at the beginning. Mr. Cecil Gray, | &74ms need me some another), 
in typically ero S8-grained fashion, and its activity in the continuo was 
tly the same as the cus-~ 
use Of a pedal point in this work. sounded exac 
¥et it is just that which makes the| ‘Mary performances of igepprsnyah 
: Played as Slowly as was humanly 
votee of Sibelius’s music: can hardly possible. Beethoven's great overture 
because it ; . that revealed. Mr. Hannikainen’s 
Se or te aid, oo in the science of effect. 
Yet more curious is it that Mr. 
have night. Next week Mr. Koussevitzky 
chosen “Lemminkainen’s Homeward returns from his holiday to conduct 
flat major: Bach’s Passacaglia and 
liant and successful tone poem. In Fugue in C minor. transcribed by 


By ALEXAND % WILLIAMS 
conducting, was given yestecd Hannikainen t 
&@ more important work, in conse- 
Handel. ..Concerto Grosso in D minor 
Sibelius “En Saga,’? Tone OP. 72 "Yip , 
Sibelius.’ é«; Ba, mn Lone Poem Op. 9/ Sibelius’s First Symphony is in 
ave be &@ warm | 22d is deemed by the perky Mr. Gray 
an- 
he had proved less 
but then so is the 
any reservations. 
gnificent performance 
edly that of Sibelius’s First Sym. P0Sed from the first for obvious rea- 
a work of Sibelius as the tone poem, |,, 4 800d deal of fuss was made, via 
Koussevitzky’s enthusiasm for the of the authenticity of this perform- 
are fascinating pages in it, notably announced harpsichord (some pro- 
makes a virtue out of the persistent | V°TY Citcumscribed. All in all it 
: Sic j is f . i he « ir” 
music seem over-long. Still, the qe. MUSIC, 1n this form, with the “a 
afford to pass up “En Saga” merely Was given a ringing interpretation 
The concert will be repeated to- | 
Koussevitzky Should never 
Journey.” Here is a completely pril. Vincent d’Indy’s Symphony No. 2 in 
Spite of the rugged vigor of the Respighi; Prokofieff’s Violin Con. 


Music, there are undercurrents of certo No. 2, with Jascha Heifetz as 


soloist. 
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- Hannikainen Wins Ovation in Debut 
With Unfamiliar Works of Sibelius 


A performance of Sibelius First Symphony as exciting in the 


epic sweep of its conception as 


it was poignant in detail, was 


given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon: in 
Symphony Hall under the direction of Tauno Hannikainen, the 
Finnish conductor who made his debut as director of a regular 
Boston Symphony concert, and in so doing scored something of a 


triumph. The breadth of the 


Finnish conductor’s intellectual 


grasp, the vitality and communicativeness of his spirit, as evident 
in a simple phrase as in the thunder of orchestral sonorities, pro- 
claimed: him at once an artist of unusual gifts and attainments. 


A certain portion of the en- 
thusiastic ovation accorded him 
yesterday may be attributed to 
our deep sympathy and admira- 
tion for all things Finnish which 
the present heroic conduct of 
Finland inspires in Us, Proof of 
this is the warmth with which 
Mr. Hannikainen was applauded 
the first time he. appeared on 
the stage of Symphony Halli, be- 
fore the audience had heard him 
conduct a single bar of music. 
But there was a vast difference 
between the first friendly ap- 
plause and the cheering and 
stamping after his conclusion of 
the Sibelius First Symphony in 


fF mina. the climax 94 the after- 
oan: de 3,940 

Another a5 e of a notable 
afternoon was the first perform- 
ance by the Boston Symphony of 
Sibelius’ early work, “Lemmin- 
kainen’s Homeward Journey,” 
recently revised by the composer. 
A third Sibelius work which had 
not been played by the Boston 
Symphony but once before. in 
1910: “En Saga,” a D minor Con. 
eerto Grosso for string orchestra 
Beethoven's third ‘“Leonore” 
Overture completed the program. 


by Handel, Opus 6, No. 10, and 


“Temminkainen’s Homeward 
Journey,” composed in 1896, re- 
vised once in 1900 and again in 
recent months, is based on the 
great Finnish epic, the Kalevala, 
and the exploits of its hero, Lem- 
minkainen. It is 4 companion 
piece to the better known “Swan 
of Tuonela,” “Lemminkainen in 
Tuonela” and “Temminkainen 
and the Maidens” which in turn 
had their origin in 4 project for 
an opera based on the under- 
world of Finnish mythology. A 
printed note in the score reminds 
us that Lemminkainen is the 
warrior-hero of Finnish myth, 
whose daring and beauty make 
him the favorite of women. Ex- 
hausted by a long series of wars 
and combats, he determines to 
seek his home. | 

hen, in the words of the 
Kalevala: Lemminkainen “From 
his cares constructed horses, 
Coursers black composed from 
‘ttouble, Reins from evil days he 
fashioned, Saddies from his se- 
cret sorrows. Then his horse’s 
back he mounted. . . . And he 
rode upon his journey...” It is 
this ride on Lemminkainen’s 
magic horses which Sibelius mu- 
sic describes. 

Its style is of the early Sibe- 
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Music Events in February 


3.Boston Symphony Orchestra, Symphony Hall, 8.15. 

3--Flizabeth Zug, pianist, Jordan Hall, 3. | 

4-Zionist Music Festival, Temple Israel Meeting House, 8. 

4--Mildred Jenkins, soprano, Jordan Hall, 3.30. 

5—Zighera .Chamber Orchestra, Jordan Hall, 8.30. 

6—Kolisch. String Quartet, Jordan Hall, 8.30. 

7—-Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc., Youth Concert, Symphony 
’ Hall, afternoon. 


"—Boston Society of Early Music, 40 Beacon street, 8.30. f if t € C } 7 th P VOQ? ad TWH c 
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9—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Symphony Hall, 2.30. 
10—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Symphony Hall, 8.15. 
11—Boston Flute Players Club, Hotel Vendome, 3.30. 
11—Roland Hayes, tenor, Symphony Hall, 8. 
11—Boston String Quartet, New England Conservatory, 5.40. 
11—Stradivarius String Quartet. Institute of Modern Art, 9. 
12—Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, Symphony Hall, evening. : FRIDAY Ome 
13--Women’s Symphony Orchestra, Jordan Hall, 8.30. | ’ AFTERNOON, Fesruary . | 
14--Rise Stevens, mezzo soprano, Richard Crooks, tenor, Hotel ! | Q, al 2:30 O'clock 
Statler, 11 A.M. 
14—-Chamber Music Concert, Jordan Hall, 4. : SATURDAY EVENING 
14—Serge Rachmaninoff, Alumnae Hall, Wellesley College, 8.30. 13 ALURDAY EVENING, Frespruary 1 
is—Griller String Quartet, Jordan Hall. 8.30. 
19--Mikhail Sheyne, pianist, Jordan Hall, evening. 
93—Boston Symphony Orchestra Symphony Hall, 2.30. 
294—Boston Symphony Orchestra, Symphony Hall, 8.15. 
29%5—Boston Symphony Orchestra (Pension Fund Concert, Dorothy : 
Maynor, soloist), Symphony Hall, afternoon. : ‘es 
96—Cleora Wood, soprano, Jordan Hall, 8.30. , mae et et Ree: 8 .symphony No. 2 in B-fi: | 
97_Sanroma-Burgin-Bedetti Trio, Jordan Hall, 8.30. | ) ay re na ne eer : wmee TRAjOr, Cr 
99—-Boston Symphony Orchestra, Sanders Theater, Cambridge, 8. ee Pe Cate — Cres vif. 
: ; Pea Ge 


Finnish Conductor Offers the Third ‘‘Leonore”’ Overture 0! : Ill. Modéré: Trés anime, 


3eethoven, than in the three Sibelueé IV 
pieces which followed. 
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the Finnish composer's And under the circumstances it is re- 
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Koussevitzky and others. Indeed, the such poise. Had he permitted them (0 
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Prokofieff’s Second Violin 


Concerto Features Program 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
SYMPHONY CONCERT passage at the end of the andante 


where the violin takes the accom- 
S pert ee —— paniment pests and the orches- 
saviiaiy conducting, was given yes- tra has the melody. 


The orchestration is miraculous 
ra sh iy ws em ge et and of an unbelievable transparency. 
aSc a , Le 9 


fol, Take the use of wood-winds in the 
soloist. .,,he ha, fh hohe very tricky finale or the delicacy 
lows: FL f 9g) fi : of the accompaniment in the an- 
| Symphony “No © 2 #in lat maitnay dante. The classicism of this con- 
violin Goncerto in’ G minor No. 2, certo is to be found in the tidiness 
encakite and’ Wugue’ in-C’ mince far of its form, its abrupt endings and 
Pagtaa *tranecribed ‘by Respighi......Bach jts artistic restraint. Prokofieff has 
Prokofieff’s Second Violin Con- created a work that pe ge eye 
certo is definitely enitied to lage ay needs newcomers and beeats. 
ong the very few successful works aN a. 
*e this field. Repeated hearings of it is shaper seinen — of pure 
the records made by the same ar- musical com son. ‘ ie 
tists as in yesterday’s performance Mr. Heifetz, Mr. Koussevitzky 8 
the orchestra give the same sup 
have shown that the Concerto wears Fit that they did two 
well. Prokofieff’s first venture into performance 0 ies ae, een 
9S gang oo ons a , 
what is admitted to be a difficult seas go and that they ypseaga 2 
t to be casually dis- ever you choose to turn on, in 
ce oar ay tert alan the records. The interpretation ol 
suger gon Litett aber 7 tne finale brought out the only rea! 
to hear and less¢sympathetic to- e This has been egreatiy re- 
wards the solo instrument than his ee gee dt i aceaite ue Gbacd 
eae lg lag Ri een 3 that were not before. Possibly this 
success in an even tougher problem, | kofieff’s own opin- 
, is a result of Prokofie 
capa Bi, edi ooae agen bey ypc ion when he heard the records dur- 
we.ere So neat in lave sean “ wan ing his last visit to America. There 
have earned the thanks of all mu- was prolonged applause for Mr 
sicians for providing the world with Heifetz. | 
a wider repertoire of such pieces. The Symphony in B flat by Vin- 
The Concerto is classical in feel- cent qdiIndy is an extraordinary 
exact form established by Mozart. | tg jogical and highly ingenious frui- 
It is more plausibly cast in the model ‘tion that cyclical form of which 
set by Mendelssohn. The melodies, } Franck had made rather sprawling, 
particularly the second theme of the | if sonorous, use. The score is a 
first movement and the main theme | mine of musical erudition, and the 
of the andante, are sometimes what} manner in which d’Indy uses his 
Sir Donald Tovey has called—with | materials is amazing. It could be, 
reference to Schumann—“recklessly | ang has been, justly said that this 
pretty.” Observe, however, that Pro- | Symphony brilliantly employs the 
kofieff never slops over, as a lesser | Wagnerian “leit-motif” principle in 
man mighi have been tempted. -abstract music and that  conse- 
Not only is the work as a whole quently the composer deserves the 
a masterly exhibition of skill in tne title, much more than Bruckner, of 
blending and contrasting of violin the symphonic Wagner. 
and orchestra, it is also full of ‘“‘trou- But that is largely from the in- 
vailles,” of neat strokes of pure tellectual point of view, for emo- 
genius. Such, for example, is the tionally—with one or two excep- 
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tions—the music is remote from 
Wagner. The Symphony is also in-| 
tellectually stimulating and hardly 
makes a favorable impression on. 


the unprepared or __inattentiv 


_Ing speciment of complex integra- 
| tion, music at once of the brain and 
the heart, rich in material and de- 
€ tail, beautifully wrought and deeply 


listener. It is not to be enjoyed intense. According to the manner 


in the manner that one takes pleas- 


ure in a hot shower bath. Con 


of its time, the Symphony is also 
- very long, and if one listens care- 


siderable mental effort is required, fully for the better part of an hour, 
and then the Symphony’s fine qual- the process is exhausting. 


ity can be recognized. 


Why bother with the question of 


As always happens after his mid- whether it is a masterpiece? Those 
winter holiday, Mr. Koussevitzky who say it isn’t can point scornfully 
conducted performances that were to D’Indy’s pre-occupation with the 
astonishingly good even for the high “Cyclical form” of thematic manipu- 


Standards that he regularly sets 
The d’Indy Symphony, for instance 


emerged with splendid Clarity and 

pighi’s exciting version 
C minor Passacaglia and 
Fugue was magnificently interpret- 


force. Res 
of Bach’s 


lation, and insist that artifice got the 
upper hand of inspiration. They 
can also show you the influence of 
Wagner as diluted through Richard 
Strauss and Franck, and even men- 
tion one strong resemblance to the 


b 


: “Poem of Ecstasy” by Scriabin (al- 
ed. In short, if Mr. Koussevitzky | tuough Schiabin’s music came later 
cannot be always with us, it is 800d | than the Symphony). 

sport when he comes back like «a | 


‘lion and shows us all 

What great conducting can be. 
The orchestra will be out of town 

next week. The concerts of Feb 23 


and 24 offer a Concerto by Koutzen, | 


Hindemith’s “Mathis de Maler” 
Symphony and Taneiev’s Symphony 
In C. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony concert at 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 
was among the liveliest of the sea- 
son. Reasons were three: the re- 
turn of Conducter Serge Kousse- 
vitzky after his midseason vacation, 
Jascha Heifetz as soloist in the 
Second Violin Concerto of Pro- 
kofieff, and a striking program that 
began with the B-flat Symphony by 
Vincent D’Indy and ended with 


Respighi’s transcription of the Bach 
Passacaglia and Fugue in C minor. 


The important point is that the 


Over again | Symphony is able to stand by itself 


pasta almost 40 years, and consider- 
ing how much other music has 
‘withered in the same time, that is 
‘Saying a good deal. As he now con- 
.ucts it, Mr. Koussevitzky empha- 
sizes the emotional side without 
exaggeration, and skillfully propor- 
tions the wealth of details to the 
monumental size of the whole. Yes- 
terday’s audience received work and 
‘performance cordially. 

Mr. Heifetz introduced the Pro- 
'kofieff Second Violin Concerto here 
two years ago, all to the general 
pleasure. Another nearing confirms. 
yes increases, admiration for its 
brilliant wit, the cleverness with 
which Prokofieff set off a solo violin 
against a small orchestra. There are 
plenty of melodies also, of which 
|/nobody will complain. The slow 
‘movement really takes off in‘o a 


|soaring interlude of sentiment quite 


The D’Indy Symphony was last ‘astonishing for a modern. Perhaps 


Ziven by the Boston Symphony ji 
1932; hence the time waedhhe fan 
ripe for its reappearance. The mu- 
sic of D’Indy as a whole has not 
, celved, hereabouts, the attention | 
it merits. Only a few sporadic 
performances in various quarters, | 
the past several] years, have been 
the lot of. one who must be counted | 
among the foremost French com- 
posers of the early 20th century. 
ne hopes that Mr. Koussevitzky | 


Will give us more of D’Indy from 
now on. 


the finale is the weakest movement 
of all; Prokofieff’s clowning with 


what seem to be darce hall tunes 


.all mixed up jn gissonance is a bit 
overdone. frie (9% 
Mr. HeifetZ, always ite with 


e Boston public, gav2 the Concerto 
a supremely clever performance. Is 
there any other violinist who could 
do it so well, who could surmount 
its fussiness and difficulties with 
such consistently beautiful tone? 
Applause for Mr. Heifetz became 


what was once called an “ovation.” 


The B-flat Symphony is an amaz- | 
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Respighi’s orchestral version ofthe troduced to this city’ and to America 


| f 
Bach passacaglia and fugue for or- in December, 1937. And for satisfying 


gan is a terribly swollen affair, but conclusion—for any but the purists who Leads Boston Symphony in D’Indy, 


bv 2 virtuoso orchestra object to such transcriptions—Dr. Kouse 
Ne eee ton Symphony it be- Sevitaky offered Respighi’s ‘orchestral 


comes very exciting. What magnifi- interpretation’ of Bach’s great C minor Prokofieff, Bach—Heifetz Soloist 


. ores Passacaglia and Fugue, 
4 rda ors: Ln ; = ; 
cent sonorities there were yesterday Already this season Dr. Koussevitzky 


| afternoon! has played two compositions by d Indy, : With something more than its usual warmth, the Friday after- 


To repeat a belief held by this the ‘‘Istar’’ Variations and the monue , 
‘reviewer a man may follow three jy ental Symphony of yesterday. Never noon Symphony audience welcomed Serge Koussevitzky back te 


-courses when he sets out to tran- jess this reviewer is going to do an : the conductor’s podium yesterday in Symphony Hall. 


: ’ ic for oYre- Oliver Twist and ask for ore. No . - 
orally ony ot tnliate vee organ | vet: g ° Dr. eicane chert Vv are ake 7 Dr. Koussevitzky had been absent for three weeks, during which 
| (which Respighi did), he may here the beautiful tripartite tone poem, time we had heard as many conductors wield his baton. There 
| : “A § * Day o he Mountain.’ ia — 
‘smother the musical ideas under \ Summer. Day on the untalt had been some remarkably stirring performances, but three weeks 


1 color While the charming and exhilarating : j 
og igo teeny Pige sgy = my or “Symphony on a Mountain Air” is not ! is fully as long as one likes to»spare Dr. Koussevitzky during the 
he may choose the most musicianly a anc ern near as often as it : season, even for his well-earned mid-winter rest. 
: ‘ ; sho : : : sas ove . 
way of arranging the piece in terms | “It was once rumored that Mr. Heifets His return was lent additional lustre by the participation of 
of the orchestra (which Respighi did | would play here the Concerto of Wil- Jascha Heifetz in Prokofieff’s Second Violin Concerto, a work 
least of all). The Respighi version |jjam Walton, which he and the Cleves which h nM) 
therefore stands convicted of being land Orchestra, Mr. Rodzinski conducte | ” e introduced to this: 
bad art, but r thrilling. A jing, brought to its world premiere in country three seasons ago with! the singing brilliance of tone 


att ¢ sitv S AY rhile j / | : : 
Scotch verdict! C.W.D. | that city last fall. And while it would | the Boston Symphony Orches-| the meticulous pitch of his cus- 


have been interesting to hear this lat- 
est product of the gifted Englishman, | tra. Vincent D’Indy’s long and | tom he added a Subjective fervor 
Prokofieff’s Concerto richly deserved @ taxi é that has not always been his to 
second performance. The first of its fe axing Second Symphony in B/ co and. 


two ‘movements with their lyric flow flat major opened the program | Though thi concerto never be- 
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| so unusual in this melodically barren ‘4 
AGAIN LE ADS day wear the best, but the third, if @ and Ottorino Respighi’s Hh oe tieis| comes a show piece, the . las? 
little too full of ‘tricks, orchestral and | movement sparkled with some 


n ees ° - 
: eee otherwise, is entertaining and amusing. cal interpretazione orchestrale | of Mr. Heifetz’s best bravoura 
ns The performance was of a quality that of the creat Bach C minor Pas-. playing. He tossed it off lightly 


| ° °"ae might easily be imagined, in view of q 4 , | . ae 
| Symphony Gives Brilliant those participating in it. One thing is P “acaglia and Fu ue for Organ! noe Rn yah eared as did Kous- 
certain—the piece will never be mad¢ completed it £, sevitzky, but the audience was 


ys f to sound any better. It is almost as i (417 0 aware of the nice points made, 
Friday Programme superfluous. to remark upon the audie | To this listener, the ‘most en- the perilous difficulties noncha- 


| FZ au vObrk ence’s enthusiasm. : erossing event of the afternoon @ntly met and responded with 
Y WARREN STO 


SMITH | was Prokofieff’s Concerto which Cmthusiastic applause and many 


Koussevitzky and Heifetz pro- recalls for both artists. 


is f %o travel and also nice to . ; ; 
ee a jected with eloquent grasp of its hog micavacele eater mt 


t home. “It is stimulating to have styl d tech 

“ich cuest conductors at the Symphony | 4 stvle an echnical Pets 

such guest con brilliance. is, of course, the werk of a mas- 
ter musician and poet, but it has 


ebncerts as Messrs. Malko and Han- By no means the work of an ex- 
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KOUTZEN..... .....Concerto for Five Solo Instruments and 


String Orchestra 
Recitativo — Passacaglia — Finale 
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BEETHOVEN........Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral” 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country: Allegro 
ma non troppo 
II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto 


Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro 
Thunderstorm; Tempest: Allegro 


Shepherd’s Song: Gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm: 
Allegretto 
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seemed immoderately long and 
not always inspired. The. neo- 
Waenerian grandeur of the final 
pages is beginning to sound 4 
little hollow. 

Respighi’s arrangement of the 
Bach Passacaglia and Fugue is, 
despite its bad taste, an awe- 
inspiring piece. The designation, 
“interpretazione orc hestrale,” 
which is Respighi’s own, ayes 
him from a lot of criticism. Still 
it is a question whether a tran- 
scription that attempts to ap- 
proximate the effect of Bach’s| 
organ. would not be a more re- | 
warding experience in the con- 
cert hall. Certainly it would 
have little in common with the 
thunderous roar and the brassy 
climaxes heard yesterday. 

It is a little quaint, we feel, to 
see among Respighi’s six horns, 
four trumpets, three trombones, 
tuba and other instruments that, 
labor so hard to “interpret” the) 
modést 18th century organ, 4) 
modern organist who remains 
practically inaudible throughout 
the orchestral din. | 

In spite of all this, it remains 
an imposing number and Dr. 
Koussevitzky, past master of or- 
chestral magic, directed it with 
2 cumulative excitement and 
Shattering dramatic impact tnat 
brought down an avalanche of 
applause. 


BOND ULeRY 
_ AGAIN LEADS 


Symphony Gives Brilliant 


Tonally, moreover, the. .arc) stra: :in 
three brief weeks was getting... a little 
out of hand. Some of ‘its proper sheen 
and lustre was lost, for example, in Mr. 
Hannikainen’s quest for vitality. Yes- 
terday it was in this respect quite it- 
self again, nor was vitality lacking 
when that quality was in: order. 

There is such a thing as superb play- 
ing of mediocre music, but. yesterday 
there was a fine programme to boot. 
After too long an absence from it, 
d'Indy’s Second Symphony, a work at 
once noble and affecting was restored 
to the repertory. Jascha Heifetz re- 
turned to play Prokofieff’s delightful 
second violin concerto, which he in- 
troduced to this city and to America 


in December, 1987..° And for satisfying 


conclusion—for any. but the purists who 
object to such transcriptions—Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky offered Réspighi’s “orchestral 


interpretation’ of Bach’s great C minor 
organ ‘Passacagiia .and Fugue. 


Already this.season Dr. Koussevitzky 
has played two compositions by d’Indy, 
the. “Tstar’’. Variations and the monue- 


mental: Symphony of yesterday. Never- 
less. this reviewer. is. going .to do an 
Olerds - -Cwist. and ask for more. Not 


has Dr. Koussevitzky conducted 


h : ee the beautiful tripartite tone poem, 


timer: Day:‘on the Mountain,’ 


e.. SU 
awhile: the charming and exhilarating 


“Symphony oh a Mountain Air” is not 
heard anywhere near as often as it 
should be. 

It was once rumored that Mr. Helifets 
would play here the Concerto of Wil- 
liam Walton, which he and the Cleve- 


Jand Orchestra, Mr. Rodzinski conduct- 


ing, brought to its world premiere in 
that city last fall. And while it would 


have «been interesting to hear this lat- 


est product of the gifted Englishman, 
Prokofieff’s Concerto richly deserved a 
second performance. The first of its 
two movements with their lyric flow 
so unusual in this melodically barren 
day wear the best, but the third, if a 
little too full of. tricks, orchestral and 
otherwise, is entertaining and amusing. 
The performance was of a quality that 
might. easily be imagined, in view of 
those participating in it. One thing is 
certain—the piece will never be made 
to sound any better. It is almost as 
superfluous to remark upon the audl- 


*ence’s enthusiasm. 


It is fun to travel and also nice to 
get home. It is stimulating to have 
such guest conductors at the Symphony 
concerts as Messrs. Malko and Han- 
nikainen, but it also is good to have 
Dr. Koussevitzky back on the job.’ His 
presence at the concert of yesterday 
afternoon afforded a comfortable feel- 
ing of all being right with the .world. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEsBRuary 23, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24, at 8:15 o'clock 


KOUTZEN Concerto for Five Solo Instruments and 
String Orchestra 
Recitativo — Passacaglia — Finale 


(First time in Boston) 


HINDEMITH Symphony, “Mathis der Maler” (“Matthias 
the Painter’’) 
I. Angelic Concert 
Il. Entombment 


Iii. ‘Temptation of Saint Anthony 
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BEETHOVEN symphony No. 6, in I major, Op. 68, “Pastoral 
I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country: Allegro 
ma non troppo | 
II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto 


Ill. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro 
Thunderstorm; Tempest: Allegro 


IV. Shepherd’s Song: Gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm: 
Allegretto 
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* SYMPHONY HALLA 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The music of Boris Koutzen, 38, 
a naturalized Russian now living 
in New York, was for the first time 
represented on a program by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yester- . 
day afternoon. Mr. Koutzen’s piece 
is a concerto for five solo instru- 
ments—cello, bassoon, horn, clarinet 
and flute—and strings. It was fol- 
lowed by the “symphony” of three 
oibhestral excerpts from Hinde- 
mith’s opera “Mathis der Maler” 
(“Matthias the Painter’), and the 
“Pastoral” Symphony of Beethoven. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted. 

So unobtrusive is Mr. Koutzen’s 
Concerto that it invites quick judg- 


meni as pleasant but inconsequen- 
tial, Unlike much modern music, 
which generally makes a strong 
impression, favorable or otherwise, 
the first time you hear it, the Con- 
certo is reticent to the point of 
being rather baffling. The three 
sections, recitativo, passacaglia and 
finale, are not only bound together, 
but they are all of a piece melodic- 
ally, rhythmically, in harmony and 
dynamic emphasis. They run along 
on an unvaried level of expression 
until at the end one is aware only 
of having listened to an agreeable 
but monotonous tissue of sound. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
the harmonic style is conservative 
for these times. The recitativo, to 
be sure, starts off promisingly with 
its lyrical cello solo, but that prom- 
ise is not fulfilled, and the passacag- 
lia, potentially one of the most 
distinctive forms, is hardly recog- 
nizable as such. The composer 
bowed from the stage after the 
performance. i 

Mr. Koussevitzky had never con- 
ducted “Mathis der Maler” before 
(Richard Burgin introduced it here 
in 1934 and repeated it two seasons 
later). With the. memory of this 
vigorous, imaginative score and of 
Mr. Burgin’s forthright interpreta- 
tion in mind, one had looked for- 
ward to an interesting comparison 
of readings. 


As usual with Mr. Koussevitzky, 


one was not disappointed. He treats 


“Mathis der Maler” in his own way, 
giving it much contrast of tempo, 
emphasizing color and as much emo- 
tional feeling as can be extracted. 
Where Mr. Burgin’s reading was 
powerful but plain, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky inclines to sophistication, pro- 
ducing a sense of complexity. There 
is, of course, a good deal to be said 
on both sides. Considering the tem- 
per of the music, and the inspira- 
tion behind the score (Matthias 
Gruenewald’s three 16th century 
religious paintings in the museum 
at Colmar, Alsace) one favors Mr. 
Burgin’s treatment. 

Apart from two or three loose 
ends during “Mathis der Maler,” the 
orchestra was, with Hindemith as 
well as with the “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony that followed, a fabulous in- 
strument of magnificent technic and 
gorgeous tone. | 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s conducting of 
the Symphony was long since fa- 
miliar to Bostonians. The perform- 
ance yesterday was no departure 
from his personal, dramatizing in- 
terpretation, one of many nuances, 
let well within the scope of the 
right style for Beethoven. 

e program will be repeated to- 
night at 8:15. Next week Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky will present Mahler’s Fifth 
Symphony and, for the first times in 
Boston, the Symphonie Concertante 
by Karol Szymanowski with Jan 
Smeterlin as piano soloist. 


NEW CONCERTO 
VERY PLEASING 


Symphony Plays HKout- 


 zen’s, Compositio 
ae) Vv 
BY fu sfo As lal 


A first announced, the programme of 
yesterday afternoon’s Symphony Con- 
cért listed a Concerto, new to Boston, 
for five solo instruments with string 


orchestra, by Boris Koutzen; Hinde-, The novelty on this weelc’s 
mith’s so-called Symphony, ‘‘Mathis der - 

-Maler,” hitherto conducted here only SYmphony program is a Concerto 
by Richard Burgin; and the Symphony for five solo instruments and 
of Taneiev, which Dr. Koussevitzky : 
brought to its first Boston hearing a String orchestra, which introduces 


few seasons ago. Then out camé to Boston a composer previously 
Taneiev’s Symphony and into its place! Dp Pp J 


went the ‘‘Pastoral’’ of Beethoven. 
- When the concert was heard the 
change proved to be a wise one. Un- 
questionably Beethoven’s Symphony 
contrasted better with what had gone 
before, and it gave the audience at 
least one familiar number and one that 
has stood the test of time, even though 
some parts of it wear better than 
others. Whether ‘Mathis der Maler,’’ 
speaking of the Symphony, not the 
opera from which it is taken, is a mas- 
terpiece, is not for us of today to say. 
We stand to close to it. As for Mr. 
Koutzen’s Concerto, though pleasant 
and soothing, it is plainly of no great 
import. ~~ 

A member of the N. B. C. orchestra, 
Mr. Koutzen came to this country from 
Russia in 1922 and joined the Philadel- 
phia Symphony as violinist. As one 
who has had orchestral experience, he 
handles his instruments understanding- 
ly. He has also heard and remembered 
considerable music by others. At least 
the combination of solo flute, clarinet, 


bassoon, horn and ’cello with string _ 


orchestra is original. Brought to the 
Stage by Dr. Koussevitzky after the 
performance, Mr, Koutzen was cordi- 
ally received by the audience. 

A devoted exponent of modern music, 
Dr. Koussevitzky is still not always its 
ideal interpreter. Sometimes, to the 
muéic’s advantage, as with Stravinsky’s 
“Symphony of Psalms,” and sometimes| 
to its disadvantage, as with ‘Mathis der 
Maler” yesterday, he is prone to con-. 
duct such music warmly, romantically 
—or as warmly and romantically as he 
may—rather than with the cool de- 
tachmént, aloofness and impersonality 
that ‘afe supposedly ‘its’ characteristic 
voice. It fs easy to find an affinity be- 
tween the music of Hindemith and the 
tryptich® of Matthias Gruenewald that 
inspired it: In yesterday’s performance 
theré was ‘more stiggéstion of the Ital- 
ian painters who were the German’s 
conteniporaries, : | mn. 

The “Pastoral’* was’ another story. | 


unheard here, Boris Koutzen. 


Mr. Koutzen was born in 
Russia in 1901. His father was 
head of the violin department tn 
the Imperial School at Chersson, 
and from him the boy received his 
first violin lessons. When the 
family moved to Moscow in 1918 
he entered the Moscow Conserv-~ 
atory, studying violin with Leo 
Zetlin and composition with 
Gliere. In 1923, after further 
studies in Germany, Mr. Koutzen 
came to the United States, 
establishing himself in Philadel- 
phia. For the past 15 years he has 
held the position of head of the 
violin department of the Philadel- 
phia Conservatory of Music. He is 
at present also a member of the 

. B. C. Orchestra. He became an 


American citizen in 1929. 


The first composition of his to 
be performed by a major or- 
ganization was his Poem-Nocturne, 
“Solitude,” which was played by 
the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1927. His Second String 
Quartet was recently presented 
by the Coolidge String Quartet. 
His tone poem, “Valley Forge,”’ 
was Played for the first time any- 
where on Monday evening of this 
week, by the National Orchestra] 
Association (Leon Barzin, con- 
ductor) of New York. The same 
orchestra also gave the present 


oncerto Vits first performance ,in 
1935. Fe 26 IG 90 Prone ler 


The Concerto for five solo in- 


All that ‘can ‘be’ done to reanimate the struments and string orchestra is 


more tedious portions of this Symphony 
Dr. Koussevitzky does. “He discreetly 


of course after the concertos of 


speeds up the music of the Brook; that the seventeenth and eighteenth 


like ‘Tennyson’s goes on forever, and 


he makes the sound of the orchestra!C€Mturies, the concertos of Bach 
gladden our ears, as in the last move- and Handel and their contempo- 
ment, when the music itself offers little raries. The five solo instruments. 
of interest. And as played yesterday, or concertino, are flute, clarinet, 


the Storm seemed more than ever a re- 


markable orchestral achievement for ©#SS90N, horn, and cello. The work 


the year 1808. 


is in one movement, the most ex- 


tended portion of which is a Pas- 
sacaglia. A Recitativo precedes the 
Passacaglia and a Finale follows 
it. 





en 
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— Of, Hindemith’s ‘Mathis der Maler’ 
A Sti é 41740. Ya LifKitns symphony. “Mathis der 


Maler,” from his powerful opera of the same name, was the climax 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra concert yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony Hall. This was the first time that Dr. Koussevitzky 
had directed this Hindemith work here, though it was first per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony several years ago under the 
direction of our versatile concertmaster, Mr. Burgin. The second 
half of yesterday’s program was taken up with Beethoven’s 
“Pastoral” Symphony, and it opened with the first performance 
in Boston of a Concerto for Five Solo Instruments and String Or- 


chestra by Boris Kouzen. 

Mr. Kouzen, though born in 
Russia, is now an American citi- 
zen and a member of the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra in New 
York. His works have been 
Played by major orchestral. or- 
ganizations of this country, the 
concerto heard yesterday having 
been first performed by the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association of 
New York in March, 1935. 

The solo instruments are flute, 
Clarinet, bassoon, horn and 
cello. But with the exception of 
the cello, they do not stand out 
saliently above the _ orchestra 
and when they play the general 
effect is simply that of an or- 
chestra with limited wind con- 
tingent. When they do not play 
one is reminded again, if that 
were necessary, of the magnifi- 
cent quality of the Boston Sym- 
phony strings, the clarity and 
glow of their tone. 


As handicraft, Mr. Kouzen’s 


Concerto is an excellent piece of 
work, smooth and effective. As 
music this reporter did not find 
it overly exciting, though in the 
finale at least a definite mood 
was established. Perhaps this 
work would have seemed more 
Significant, had it not made its 
appearance on the program be- 
side a work of such colossal in- 
vention, depth of emotion and 
technical bravoura as the Hin- 
demith Symphony. At any rate 
Mr. Kouzen was on hand to 
acknowledge the applause of te 
audience. , 


A Contemporary of Duerer 
Little is known of the life of 
Matthias Gruenewald, one of 


.the greatest of all German 
painters, who has left us a mere 
handful of pictures, but he has 
been a frequent source of inspir- 
ation to musicians and writers. 
He seems to have excited both 
facets of Hindemith’s personal- 
ity, for Hindemith is the author 
of the libretto as well as the 
music of “Mathis der Maler.” 
Hindemith commands, by the 
way, a pregnant, forceful lit- 
erary style, and his libretto is of 
high artistic worth. 

As in Gruenewald’s works to- 
day, so probably in Gruene- 
wald’s own life his gigantic Isen- 
heim Altar played a dominent 
role. In Hindemith’s opera, it 
acquires even a symbolic signifi- 
cance, the Temptation of St. 
Anthony representing in reality 
the temptation of Mathis to de-| 
sert his art for other, illusory 
fields of activity. The three | 
movements of the Symphony | 
correspond to three of the finest | 
panels of the Isenheim Altar: 
“Angelic Concert,’ “Entomb- | 
ment,” and “Temptation of St. 
Anthony.” The three symphonic | 
episodes are all extracted from 
the score of the opera. | 

The Hindemith of “Mathis der: 
Maler” (1934) is not the musical 
enfant terrible of yore. He had 
sowed his artistic wild oats in an 
earlier period of near-atonalism 
and sensational radicalism. What 
remained was a quickened sense. 
of harmonic values, and an in- 
tensely emotional basis for his 
music. Or so it seemed yester- 
day, for “Mathis” is of exalted 
feeling both in contemplation 


and in action. There is, no ques- 
tion of the composer’s ability to 
express clearly a forcefully 
whatever his mind and emotions 
prompt, and thus with this sym- 
phony one has the feeling of 
listening to a classic work. _. 
The “Angelic -Concert” has 
much of the austere grace and 
fantasy that shows in the corre- 
sponding panel of the Isenheim 
Altar. The “Entombment” has a 
noble mysticism, but the .“Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony” is music 
of violent emotion, struggle, and 


confusion—all leading to the 


final triumphant of clarity. 
Among it vivid moments are the 
boldly sculptured line of the 
Opening bars, the fierce clash of 
opposing forces, a fugato and the 
final exultant brass chorale. 
Hindemith used old church 
melodies and technica] devices 
we need not discuss here. At 
least one listener yesterday felt 
himself in the presence of an 
authentic masterpiece. 

After this adventurous music. 
Beethoven’s “Pastora]” Sym- 
phony seemed comfortably fa- 
miliar. It was played with su- 
perb sympathy and understana- 
ing by Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
men. 

The next concert to this series 
which takes place on Friday af- 
ternoon, March 1, lists Mahler’s 
Fifth Symphony and Szymanow- 
ski’s Symphonie Concertante for 
Piano and Orchestra, with Jan 
Smeterlin as soloist. E. D. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The music of Boris Koutzen, 38, 
a naturalized Russian now living 
in New York, was for the first time 


represented on a program by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra yester- 
day afternoon. Mr. Koutzen’s piece 
is a concerto for five solo instru- 
ments—cello, bassoon, horn, clarinet 
and flute—and strings. It was fol- 
lowed by the “symphony” of three 
orchestral excerpts from Hinde- 
mith’s opera “Mathis der Maler” 
(“Matthias the Painter”), and -the 
“Pastoral” Symphony of Beethoven. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted. 


So unobtrusive is Mr. Koutzerr¢ 


Concerto that it-invives quick judg- 


| 
| 
| 


ment as pleasant but inconsequen: 
tial. Unlike much modern music, 
which generally makes a_ strofig 


impression, favorable or otherwise, 
the first time you hear it, the Con 
certo is reticent to the point of 
being rather baffling. The three 
sections, recitativo, passacaglia and 
finale, are not only bound together, 
but they are all of a piece melodics 
ally, rhythmically, in harmony and 
dynamic emphasis. They run along 
on an unvaried level] of expression 
until at the end one is aware only 
of having listened to an agreeable 
but monotonous tissue of sound. 

It is hardly necessary to add that 
the harmonic style is conservative 
for these times. The recitativo, to 
be sure, starts off promisingly with 
its lyrical cello solo, but that prérti- 
ise is not fulfilled, and the passa@ag- 
lia, potentially one of the midst 
distinctive forms, is hardly redég- 
nizable as such. The compééser 
bowed from the stage tex »the 
performance. Q ae & me 

Mr. Koussévitzky had ne 
ducted “Mathis der Maler” before 
(Richard Burgin introduced it here 
in 1934 and repeated it two seasons 
later). With the memory of his 
vigorous, imaginative score and»of 
Mr. Burgin’s forthright interpreta- 
tion in mind, one had looked fo%- 
ward to an interesting comparison 
of readings. fle 

As usual with Mr. Koussevitzky, 
one was not disappointed. He treats 
“Mathis der Maler” in his own way, 
giving it much contrast of tempo, 
emphasizing color and as much emo- 
tional feeling as can be extracted. 
Where Mr. Burgin’s reading was 
powerful but plain, Mr. Koussevit- 
zky inclines to sophistication, pro- 
ducing a sense of complexity. There 
is, of course, a good deal to be said 
on both sides. Considering the tem- 
per of the music, and the inspira- 
tion behind the score (Matthias 
Gruenewald’s three 16th century 
religious paintings in the museum 
at Colmar, Alsace) one favors Mr. 
Burgin’s treatment. | 

Apart from two or three loose 
ends during “Mathis der Maler,” the 
orchestra was, with Hindemith as 
well as with the “Pastoral” Sym- 
phony that followed, a fabulous in 
strument of magnificent technic and 
gorgeous tone, : 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s conducting of 
the Symphony: was long since fa- 
miliar to Bostonians. The perform- 
ance yesterday was no departure 
from his personal, dramatizing ‘in- 
terpretation, one of many nuances, 
let well within the scope of the 
right style for Beethoven. : 
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FIFTY-NIN*” &<ASON NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


Seventeenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 1, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 2, at 8:15 o'clock 


Symphony No. 5 in C-sharp minor 


Trauermarsch 
Stiirmisch bewegt 


Part Il 
(3) Scherzo 


Part Ill 
(4) Adagietto 
(5) Rondo Finale 


INTERMISSION 


Symphonie Concertante for Piano and 
Orchestra, Op. 60 


SZYMANOWSKI 


I. Moderato 
Il. Andante molto sostenuto 
Ill. Allegro non troppo 


(First performances in Boston) 


SOLOIST 
JAN SMETERLIN 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS Bea 

| The 16th regular concert by the The odd thing about the “Mathis 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Serge | der Maler” symphony is that one 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given! does not. readily understand how 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony | it fits into or comes out of an opera. 
Hall. The program,was ag follows: | It is such a complete work of art | 
Koutzen hergtor as a symphony. The question, per- | 

String cochegtre? S010 iistrumems and/ haps, should not concern us too 
Hindemith. .Symphony, ‘‘Mathis der Maler’ | deeply, since, under present oper- 
, ie 7 gx. | atic conditions in this country, it is | 


Op 68, 
‘‘Pastorale’’ ‘highly unlikely that we shall ever | 

The most Fh 21 ¢o of see it mounted on the stage. We. 
this concert was the magnificent 


may be satisfied that we can listen | 
‘to it as one of the most remarkable 

interpretation of Hindemith’s Sym-| modern scores for orchestra. 

phony. After Mr. Koussevitzky’s | As we pes a gh poset 
‘ance was extraordinary. 

a ee es ee without one or two entrance 


ought not to exist any doubt in the ; oupies, but these did not in the 
minds of a critical listener of the : least mar the effect of the whole. 
music’s merits and quality. If asked|It was a great triumph for Mr. 


FIFTY-NIN’” & ‘ASON NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


Seventeenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 1, al 2:30 o'clock 


to cast a vote, we should unhesita- 
tingly say that the “Mathis der 
Mailer” symphony is a masterpiece. 
It may not be your kind of master- 
piece, but it would be specious 
reasoning to try to suggest that the 
mind that conceived it and the 
hand that wrote it down were not 
those of a master of his craft. — 
The sharpest complaints about 
Hindemith’s music by these who 
don’t like it are usually couched in 
Such phrases as “a sewing machine 


of dissonant — counterpoint,” “me- 
chanical skullduggery,” “little that 
strayed from the cerebral and the 
adroit.” “Cerebral” is a favorite 
club with many critics, and it is 
based on the fallacy that you can 
exercise your imagination without 
thinking. 

Certainly this symphony is the 
work of a highly ingenious and 
learned brain. But it is decidedly 
unfair to argue that the music was 
manufactured without a spark of 
inspiration. How anyone can listen 
to the marvelous interplay of 
themes in the first movement, the 
starkness and simplicity of the “En- 
tombment” and the contrast of 
ferocity and tranquility in the finale 
without being. emotionally stirred is 
beyond us. The matter itself is 
striking as well as the skill with 
which it was got down on paper. 
This is not merely what the Ger- 
mans call “Augenmusik.” 


Koussevitzky’s interpretative skill. 

Unhappily, by comparison Mr. 
Boris Koutzen’s concerto for five 
solo instruments and string or- 
chestra seems rather dim. Why he 
called it a concerto is certainly con- 
fusing. It is not modeled on the 
18th century concerto grosso nor on 
the virtuoso’s concerto nor on the 
\“symphonie concertante.” It really 


should be called only by its subtitle. | 


“Recitativo, Passacaglia and Finale.” 
The cello, to be sure, has some 
prominence, but the other instru- 
ments are just voices in the en- 
semble, whereas a concerto implies 
‘some idea of contrast. 


As a straight orchestral piece MY. | 


Koutzen’s music has much to recom- 
mend it, particularly in the fine 


writing for strings. The main diffi- | 


culty, not to put teo fine a point 
‘upon it, is that the music is dull. 
‘It can be admired, but without the 
‘warming thought that one would 
ike to hear it again. Mr. Koutzen 
‘came forward to acknowledge the 


applause. | 
| At first glance it might be con- 


jectured that Beethoven’s Pastoral 
symphony was not an ideal choice 
to follow the Hindemith, but 
actually its soothing me’ 
unsophisticated charm we 


thing at this point. The p 


} 
/ 


was smooth as silk, and t 
visibly relaxed in thi 
atmosphere. 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 2, at 8:15 o'clock 


. Sal — atin ai . 
MAHLER Symphony No. 5 in C-sharp minot 
Part | 
(1) ‘Trauermarsch 
Stiirmisch bewegt 


Scherzo 


Adagietto 
Rondo Finale 


INTERMISSION 


’ ° ‘ : . 5 : . a. 
SZYMANOWSKI........---.-+-Symphonie Concertante for Piano and 


Orchestra, Op. 60 
Il. Moderato 
Il. Andante molto sostenuto 
iJ. Allegro non troppo 


(First performances in Boston) 


SOLOIST 


JAN SMETERLIN 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 

SOS ALEXANDER WILLIAMS — 
The 17th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky. conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon: in Symphony 
Hall. Jan Smeterlin, pianist, was 


the soloist. The 3 _W 
ows: By deeh Sh OAR 
Eymphony oO ©. | nor..Ma 
Symphonie Concertante or [eed and 

-orchestra, Op. 60..........Szymanowski 

Westerday’s was a remarkably 
contrasted program: the brilliance 
and conciseness of the Szymanowski 
Concerto after the massiveness of 
Mahler. For us the former was in- 
comparably. the more. interesting 
work, and. for’ that reason prefer- 
ence shall be given it here. 

“It is, first of all, a most admir- 
ably contrived work. The balance 
between the piano and the orches- 
tra. is beautifully juggled, as it 
were. In any ordinary concerto 
the solo instrument’is: naturally fa- 
vored; but in this type of composi- 
tion, the “‘symphonie concertante,” 
the probiem is rather different. Here 
the piano, with the exception of a 
short cadenza in the first move- 
ment, is an integral part of the or- 
chestra. It does not stand apart 
in sharply contrasted isolation. 

Secondly, the melodic writing is 
exceedingly graceful, for example 
the entrance of the piano in the 
first movement, Thirdly, the.con- 
trast of movements is most effec- 
tive. The spareness of the an- 
dante falls perfectly before the vig- 
orous and exciting, dance-like 
finale. We recall Szymanowski’s 2d 

Violin Concerto, played here tive 
years ago, with great pleasure. To 
that favorable impression May now 
be added this splendid Symphonie 
Concertante. , | 


Mr. Smeterlin was obviously just) 
the soloist for the work. His knowl-' 


edge of the score at first hand from 
the composer, his beautifully clean 
technique and clear touch, com- 
bined with Mr. Koussevitzky’s skill 
in blending the orchestra with the 
piano, made the perfromance a me- 
morable event. 

-. Further . performances. of the 
Mahler 5th Symphony serve but to 
make clearer its virtues and vices. 
The first part of two movements is 


much the best. Here Mahler is at 
his most’ impressive. We must also 
confess to having come round to 
the adagietto. But that virtue is 
largely dependent on the perform- 
ance. If you have an orchestra of 
strings as:fine«as the Boston Sym- 
phony and if you have a conductor 
like Mr. Koussevitzky who is will- 
ing to play it as slowly as possible 
anc with corresponding warmth oj 
tone, all is well. If not, not. 

On the other side, the finale is 
for us sti mainly sententious and 
the scherzo a prime examiple of 
Mahler’s inability to--criticize his. 
own work. The scherzo,is very mucn | 
like Strauss; but Strauss knew how | 
to get away with the commonplace 
and make shameless and effective 
use of it. The spectacle of Mahler 
trying to be vulgar is like that of 
a clergyman telling .a broad ,story | 


so as to be thought a good fellow. | 

We once made the statement, 
apropos of this same 5th Symphony, 
that Mahler was an inartistic com-| 
poser. He both was and was not.) 
He tried so hard that it hurts to 
observe the huge expenditure of 
intellect. And he so often failed. 
He did so, to be sure, in a big way; 
and that is some compensation. But 
we also rejoice the more when he 
succeeded, as in the first part of 
this Symphony. 

Yesterday’s performance, aS we 
have indicated in the case of the 


adagietto, was a superb realization 
of the Symphony. Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
skill in setting forth this long. work 
is little short of marvelous. And 
then to turn his hand to the utter- 
ly different Szymanowski is fur- 
ther cause for wonder and acclaim, 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the soloist will 
be Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, in 
Prokofieff’s new Concerto in & 
minor Op. 58 and Strauss’ “Don 
Quixote.” The opening number 
will be Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 


‘phopy. 


Polish Music 


Smeterlin Soloist with Symphony 
In New Szymanowski Composition 
By EDWARD DOWNES | 


The first performance in 


“Symphonie Concertante for Piano and Orchestra” 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Boston of Karol Szymanowski’s 


was given by 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 


Hall. Serge Koussevitzky conducted and the Poli 

E -olish pianist 
Smeterlin, took the solo part. The first of the Senin was Pra 
ip with Gustav Mahler’s gigantic Fifth Symphony: Smeterlin 


1as done much to propagate 
Szymanowski and yesterday he 


the music of his countryman 
proved himself a. sensitive and 


sympathetic propagandist. There was extraordina 
; ae ! nary verve and 
vitality in his playing which gaye the incisive rhythms of the 


score an exhilarating snap and 
resiliency. “In loud passages his 
tone, when it was audible over 
the orchestral din, was crisp and 
brilliant. In the quieter epi- 
sodes such as the Andante, he 
had.a pellucid, pearling touch 
which combined beautifully 


with the solqg violin and wind 
instruments. Pade 


‘This is the ouly work for 
plano and orchestra which Szy- 


Manowski has Jeft us and it was ~ 
no accident that he named it a. 


“Symphonie Ccuncertante” —§ in- 
stead of “Piano Concerto.” For. 


though it contains passages of »tration is bold and subtle, the 


extreme difficulty for the piano, 
and even has considerable 
stretches where only the piano 
is heard, yet the whole is dom- 
inated by the orchestra, not by 
the solo insstrument. 

Its instrumentation is pril- 
liant and noisy, and the rhythms 
are exciting. Whether very muci 
else beside excitement is engen- 
dered by this Szymanowski 
Opus 1S a question that will be 
answerd by time. At least one 
listener yesterday was left com- 


> 


> 
2 


: rd cold. 
'| Dr. Koussevitzk enjoys a 
— oe repute 7 one of 
the mos rilliant rogram- 
builders before the pabinn But 
his flair seemed to have deserted 
him yesterday. Surely Mahler’s 
appallingly long Fifth Sympho- 
ny could have been followed by 
something of more definitely 
‘contrasting character than the 
Szymanowski. Or the other way 
around, the Szymanowski could 
‘have had a more ingratiating in- 
production than the Mahler. 
‘| In -spite of the moments of 


‘high lyric inspiration’ flashes of 


‘dramatic genius, the Fifth Sym- 
‘phony is wearying. Its orches- 


themes are frequently dis- 
tinguished and the emotion sin- 
cere, but the work as a whole is 
‘amorphous. In a composition of 
‘Such length —it lasted 70 min- 
‘utes yesterday — the most care- 
fully contrived form is needed to 
present the matter intelligibly 
and enjoyably. 

Koussevitzky has an unusual 
flair for Mahler’s music, but the 
response of the orchestra was 

neven. The brasses did not 
cover themselves’ with. glory. 


Their slips and inaccuracies of 


pitch were all 


too frequent. 


It is only fair to add that 
the Mahler Symphony (or its 


interpretation) 
plauded. 


was heartily ap- 





SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

If the Fifth Symphony of Gustav 
Mahler has a few more such cordial 
receptions as it enjoyed at the Bos- 
ton Symphony concert yesterday 
afternoon it will cease to be “de- 
batable”’ music. As this reviewer 
observed the last time it was heard 
here, just about two years ago, 
“little by little the music of Mahler 


its way.” Even those who 
sooeeall than Lnetavecnulad Mahleri- 
ans could hardly begrudge the pop- 
ular success yesterday of both score 
and interpretation. 


e 70-minute-long Symphony | 
AF ig followed by the first Boston | 
performance of the Symphonie Con- 
certante for piano and orchestra by 
the late Polish composer, Karol 


Szymanowski. Jan Smeterlin was | 


the soloist. Serge Koussevitzky con- 

ted. 
aye odd fact about listening to 
Mahler is that the more you hear 
the less you are preoccupied by 
what first seems to be the “banal- 
ity” of his melodies, the square-cut 
‘rhythms and the thundering sonor!- 
ties he obtained from a very large 
orchestra. As you become acquaint- 
ed with Mahler, dominating im- 
pressions are first wonder at the 
complex mind which produced so 
involved. so technically difficult a 
music, then admiration and affec- 
tion for the noble cast of his roman- 
tic imagination. And after a while 
even the exhausting concentration 
demanded is less and a. ter 
of effort. 4 = dh 

Mahler was perhaps theffas a- 
tive artist whose spirit Was shaped 
by the visionary ideals of the 19th 
Century (a period, incidentally, that 
has taken many an undeserved hard 
word): his music can be grasped 
only through understanding of those 
ideals. If you seek merely for tech- 


nical skill, impersonal correctness, 
mastery of form, for sophistication 
or cleverness in Mahler, bewilder- 
ment and disappointment are your 
inevitable reward. 

Only when one has some idea of 
the emotional side of Mahler is it 
possible to recognize his sense of 
grotesquerie w’ not clumsy humor, 
that his long-drawn slow move- 
ments, his lush melodies and intri- 
cate harmonies were not a manifes- 


‘tation of pompousness. All these 


were simply the natural way of ex- 


pression for a son of the 19th Cen- 


whose heart was as full of 
at Al 4 as his mind dwelt upon 
beauty. Mahler had, of course, his 
‘weaknesses, most conspicuously the 
‘length at which he wrote. 
 Yesterday’s performance was a 
marvel of romantic fervor. Perhaps 
Mr. Koussevitzky dragged the ada- 
gietto; what did that matter in the 
total effect? The orchestra served 
both Mahler and Koussevitzky well; 
count the performance an event of 
the season. When, by the way, are 
we to hear again “The Song of the 
Earth.” Mahler’s greatest master- 
iece? 
YRavmnenowseki’s work had the mis- 
fortune to come after the Symphony, 
when all but a very few composi- 
tions would be _  anti-climax. In 
spite of Mr. Smeterlin’s brilliant ex- 
ecution of the solo part, the Sym- 
phonie Concertante must be ac- 
knowledged a disappointment. , 
If only Szymanowski, who actua . 
ly was a gifted though not first-rank 
composer, had been able to sustain 
his music at the level of its most 
interesting pages, there would have 
been a different story. It begins 
nicely, a stductive sort of tune in 
‘the piano implying a good deal of 
rhythmic and harmonic fun to come, 
The joke is spoiled when the ghosts 
of Ravel and Stravinsky caper about 
lin orchestra and piano, and present- 
ly the whole thing is over, leaving 
ia sense of animated monotony with- 
‘out much point. C. W. D. 


I@ | the fontrary tendency; audiences might 
either be repelled or attracted by it. 
Judging from the reception accorded 

| yesterday’s performance, as well as the 


; Y two others under Dr. Koussevitzky’s di- 
YMPHON | rection, it is decidedly a case of attrac- 
tion. 


And after the almost naked forthright- | 
ness of Mahler’s music, the late Karol 


1 ° | SZymanowski’s “Symphonie Concer- 
Orchestra Gi | . 
G ves Bohemian | tante’” for piano and orchestra, which | 
° was played here for the first time with. 

Full Justice Jan. Smeterlin as soloist, seemed some- 

i« ff how singularly muddled and. uncertain. 

BY ARREN Fel SMITH | symphony in October, 1937, so did he 


And as Mahler swamped even Wagener 
When Dr.. Koussevitzky revived this 
Not yet have any repercussions of come close to obliterating poor Szyma- 


the international situation reached the | "WSK. Perhaps it would have been 


Symphony Concerts. Neither Trojans | 


nor Tyrians are discriminated against. 
This week Mahler and Szymanowski, a 


Bohemian and a Pole, divide the pro- 
Eramme, and next week it. will be 
Prokofieff and Straus, a Russian and a 
German. Let us hope that this happy 
State of affairs remains unaltered. 
Jewish by blood and Czech by birth, 
Mahler was nevertheless so closely 
allied to the German School of his day 
that it is hard to think of him in any 


phony, by which he was 


| kinder to play the two pieces in re- 
verse order, or even to play the sym- 
phony itself. Neither Mahler’s nor 
Bruckner’s symphonies seems to toler- 
ate companionship. 

It is hard to be definite about such 
matters, but yesterday’s performance 
of this symphony did not seem to be 


|as cunningly adjusted on the tonal side 


as the two which Dr. Koussevitzky gave 


us in 1937, though the lovely Adagietto | 
'for strings and harp was beautifully set 
forth. Mahler scores sonorously and at 


times shrill nd Dr. Koussevitzk 
other terms. Certainly the Fifth Sym-'! sic ate . Peo 


represented yes- not inclined to let us forget it. In spite 


terday, partakes of the grandiloquence{ of this, or perhaps because of it, the 


that characterized both ‘Ein Heldemle- 
ben” and the “Symphonia Domestica” 
of Strauss, between which it stood in 
point of composition. Through the 
Eighth Symphony this tendency toward 
bigness was to progress, until in that 
s0-called “Symphony of a Thousand,” 
expansion of means could hardly go. 
farther. Yet it was Mahler himself 
who, in ‘‘The Song of the Earth” and. 
the Ninth Symphony, started the reac-- 
tion against what Henry T. Finck used 
to deride as Jumboism in music, 

A true child of its time, then, -is this 
“Giant” Symphony, which starts in the 
gloom of C-sharp minor and ends in 
the brightness of D major, a key that 
with Mahler was always synonomous 
With exuberance of spirit. Now that 
music has gone as far from this large- 
ness of utterance as it conceivably 
could, witness Stravinsky’s ‘Card 
Game,” as the reductio ad absurdum of 


glorious Finale was literally and other- 
wise quite overpowering. With Szyma- 
nowski’s only partly successful compo- 
sition, soloist and orchestra strove val- 
iantly, but, as Suggested, the cards 
were stacked against them. 
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Prokofieff’s New. Concerto 
On Week-End Programs 


By Alfred H. Meyer s ’ 


A ‘great soloist, playing a sig- 
nificant new work by one of the 
most important contemporary com-~ 
posers, will be heard at Symphony 
Hall on Friday and Saturday. 
Gregor Piatigorsky will play for 
the first time anywhere outside of 
Russia, Sergei Prokofieff’s. new 
Violoncello Concerto in E minor, 
op. 58. He will also play the work 
in which he has already several 
times distinguished himself here. 
in Boston, Richard x leh 
Quixote.” ~ ? ® 7 


Prokofieff’s new concerto, ac-. 


cording to dates on the score, was. 
written. between 1934 and 1938. It 
‘gs apparently in process of publi- 
cation by the European firm Gu- 
theil. And it perhaps is worth not- 
ing that as part of the firm name, 
after the proper noun Gutheil, ap- 
pears the parenthesis, “Ss. & N. 
Koussevitzky”’—just as once upon 
a time this same parenthesis ap- 
peared: after the words, “Edition 
Russe de Musique.” Times change. 

The score contains no hint or 
suggestion of a program. It is in 
three movements, to be played 
without intervening pause. There 
ig an introductory Andante. It is 
followed by an Allegro giusto, in 
free sonata form, evidently the cen- 
tral point of the work. The last 


movement is a Theme with Varia-_ 
tions, curiously but 1” terestingly 


separated by interludes and .ca- 
denzas. ~ 

The Andante begins with a 
smooth-flowing, lyrical cello solo 
over an orchestral ostinato. Violins 
answer. There is increased anima- 
tion, definite development of the 
theme. The principal contrast Is 
furnished by a gently syncopated 
figure first heard from a flute. 
there is a return to the original 
‘theme, a repetition of the contrast 
section, finally a passage preparing 
for the next movement. 


. 
’ 


The Allegro giusto moves at an 
exciting pace. There are five meas- 
ures of orchestral preluding. The 
cello joins. Iis figure turns out to 
be itself part of the accompani-~ 
rnent scheme. Only in the twelfth 
measure is the first theme heard, 
from an oboe and a bassoon. As it 
is developed, it continues as a dia- 
logue between woodwinds and 
cello solo. Strings usher in a new 
idea, in well accented chords, as 
transition to the second theme. 
This, as might be expected, is of 
songful character, and is given to 
the solo cello. It is a long-breathed 
melody of ample extent. It de- 
velops presently into an accom- 
panied cadenza for the solo instru- 
ment, accompanied ever’ so lightly 
and delicately. There 1s repetition 
of the three themes above de- 
scribed as recapitulation. 

The formal scheme of the varia~- 
tions. is unusually interesting: 
Theme; Interludio; Variation ~ I, 
leading to a slight cadenza; Varla- 
tion II, ending with a somewhat 
more extended cadenza; Variation 
III, still further heightening of 
the cadenza; Interludio Il; Varia@- 
tion IV, with climactic devices} 
Reminiscenza; Coda. oan 

The theme is‘heard from the solo 
cello, accompanied at. times with 
a fugal counterpoint by a horn, 
followed by a clarinet. The cello 
is also the principal voice in the 
interlude, which: follows at once, 
The first variation presents gentle 


figurations and figurations, largely, 


in woodwinds. The cello still has 
the principal solo, The second 
variation moves at a Vivace pace. 
The theme has been. cut down, by 
diminution, to.a scherzo-like- fig- 
ure in eighth notes. There are dis- 
playful figures in woodwinds. In 
the third variation quiet returns 
with an Andantino tranquillo. Low 
strings, answered by woodwinds, 


have the theme, with new figura~ 
tion, running into the cadenza, by 
the solo cello. At. this point the 
second interlude occurs, in the 
main a repetition of the earlier in< 
terlude. The fourth variation is 
strongly rhythmical.. The theme 
appears prominently in augmenta- 
tion, which leads to more figurae 
tion for the cello. 


ae eee 7 


The Reminiscenza recapitulates 
themes from throughout the con- 
certo. Prominent is the principle 
theme from the initial Andante, 
The Coda passes quickly through 
several varied moods, ending --by 
alternations of violent outbursts 
with tranquil moments. 

In perusing his score one is 
particularly struck by the clarity 
and economy of the style. Often it 
is of the fineness and texture of 
chamber music. Never is.it. over- 
loaded, Prokofieff contrasts. his 
cello with all manner of orchestral 
combinations: perhaps most inter- 
estingly with sonorities of orches- 
tral cellos. | P 

As to the harmonic style, the 
dissonant element will undoubted- 
ly appeal to each according to his 
own liking. To that majority, how- 
ever, who have not been too res 
sistant to the expansion of vocab- 
ulary which the present century 
has brought, this factor will prob- 
ably not be more than piquant 
spicing to otherwise entirely de~ 

lectable fare. The fully mature 
Prokofieff uses the enlarged 
vocabulary as a natural language, 
without thought of further ex- 
pansion or of exploitation of any 
particular one of its elements. 
It should perhaps be added that 
there are rumors that the con- 


certo is of such length that .ecuts 


may be deemed advisable.’ 
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30 O 
CONDUCTOR OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


of Knightly Character, Op. 35 


IN MEMORY OF 
KARL MUCK 
(Introduction, Theme with Variations, and Finale) 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 
(OCTOBER 22, 1859—MARCH 3. 


(Played without pause) 


.Concerto for Violoncello in E minor, Op. 58 
INTERMISSION 


1906—1908 AND 1912—1918 
Viola solo: JEAN LEFRANC 


SOL O a 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


Violoncello solo: GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


(Theme and Variations) 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 9g, at 8:15 o'clock 


Allegretto” from Symphony No 
(First performances in the United States) 
“Don Quixote,” Fantastic Var 


é 


kuchteenth Pro gramme 


Andante assai 
Allegro giusto 


Allegro 





I. 
II 
IIT. 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 8, at 2 






BEETHOVEN.... 
PROKOFIEFF. 
STRAUSS 
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new work is very interesting on more This 1s, moreover, 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS with Prokofieff in the middle varia- 
tions of the finale it bogs him down 
Sym phony “a oncert in a queer, static way. For a highly 
The 18th regular concert by_the Boston rhythmical compass this is an odd 
Symphony Orchestra, “Serge Kousgevitzky Position to be eaught i ved him 1 
conducting, wa yes at evidently fascinate m in 
Fiat aotaky. cellist. hs oroaram wanes this movement was the chance to 
follows : exploit the solo ’cello and unusual 
ee aaior “Opus Symphony No. esthoveh combinations of instruments. I, 
Concerto for Violoncello in E minor, then, he was absorbed in the instru- 
son Quixote’ Opis’ 35.0.0... Prokofeff mentalists, he forgot the other lis- 
Concertos for the vioioncello are teners. We should reflect, though, 
that it would be presumptuous to 
so rare and have so rarely, if ever, condemn the Concerto on the 
been completely successful that a ground that we were unable to as- 
new one from so skillful a composer |Similate easily some of the last 
as Prokofieff is an event of the ut- ecyeman: itch len hand Rog 
jtself, the typically bustling Proko- 
most importance. Perhaps it would fjeff finish seemed again, strangely 
be as well to say at once that the out of place. om 14 
ch too in- 
| teresting a work to be shelved, even 
than one count but that it is by ~ ‘if ‘cello concertos were as common 
i'means as attractive as the 2nd Vio- ag daisies. Mr. Piatigorsky played 
lin Concerto, heard here recently, it with that overwhelming tech- 
or the Piano Concertos. The retort Mique of which he is master and 
*“ which he needed here in fuil meas- 
to that, of course, is that no music |e Both he and Mr. Koussevitzky 
for solo cello and orchestra ever has had an obvious enthusiasm for their 
been as effective and popular as ne eos of pe oye be 4 nn 
| rj ‘ol; was in part a new an erent Pro- 
Pe vere ok Rane, kofieff, they certainly showed no dis- 
The first movement makes its WAY appointment and worked with a will 
‘easily and at once to the ear. A to get the best possible results, 
charming, lyrical melody is heard Mr. Piatigorsky was likewise the 


_ eloquent soloist in Strauss’ “Don 
a e” hbase Seppe pe Quixote,” in which also Mr, Lefranc 
ground. You can’t miss the effect contributed his expert share. The 


of this or fail to take plesure in it. music, unlike many of Strauss’s 


Prokofieff is too old a hand to make 
a botch of this kind of musical writ- 
ing. With the second movement, 
allegro giusto and a coda in slower 
time, there also is not much diffi- 
culty in becoming  acclinfatized. 
Those of us who have heard and ad- 
mired much of Prokofieff’s music 
will not »e stumped here, though 
we may feei that he has elsewhere 
done the same thing better. With 
the coda, though, enters that curi- 
ous element which is the stumbling- 
block of the variations. 

It would take a number of hear- 
ings to place a finger on what seems 
to be the trouble. At first bat we 
should say that Prokofieff became so 
interested in the ’cello as virtuoso 
instrument that he was content with 
that aspect alone. One of the pit- 
falls in writing for the ‘cello is the 
tendency to-use it solely for rhap- 
sody. This can occasionally be man- 


aged, as in Bloch’s “Solomon”; but 


other tone poems, has to have the 
program. With that in mind there 
is no doubt but that Strauss bril- 
liantly achieved what he set out to 
do. From the emotional point of 
view and at this distance in musical 
history “Don Quixote” should not be 
heard too often, for it can become 
wearisome. Incidentally, the Boston 
public should by this time know 
their Strauss well enough to leave 
before it begins rather than insult 
the musicians by walking out in the 
middle. Mr. Koussevitzky secured a 
remarkably fine performance; and 
any Strauss-hater could have taken 
his pleasure on the technical side. 
The concert opened with a fitting 
tribute to the genius of Karl Muck, 
former conductor of the orchestra, 
who died this week, by offering the 
allegretto from Beethoven’s ‘7th 
Symphony. The concert will be re- 
peated tonight. Next week the or- 
‘chestra will be out of town. 





SYMPHONY CONCERT 


American Premiere of Prokofieff — 
Concerto, Piatigorsky as Soloist — 


Another extremely polished concerto has issued from the 
pen of Serge Prokofieff, and was given its first performance in 
America by the Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon 
under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky. It is written for solo 
cello and the brilliant performing artist was Gregor Piatigorsky 
AS was to be expected from artists of the caliber of Koussevitzky, 
Piatigorsky and the Boston Symphony, their interpretation was 
on a high plane of technical virtuosity, sensitive and alive to the 


stylistic demands of the score, 


Broadly melodic in the first movement, symphonic in the 


second, fancifuily ingenious in —- 


the third, and admirably con- 
structed throughout, this con- 
certo abounds in brilliant orches- 
tral effects and opportunities to 
display the executant’s digital 
cunning. It has almost every- 
thing a concerto should have ex- 
cepting the most important 
thing: communicative emotion. 

This is the neo-classical Pro- 
kofieff with perhaps a dash of 
neo-romanticism. The accent. in 
any case, is on “neo.” For a 
work apparently so fertile in me- 


In spite of the enormous num- 
ber of instruments for which 
this tone poem is scored, Kousse- 
vitzky managed. to preserve 
some of the chamber music 
character so essential to the 
Strauss orchestra. 

The melodic line of the Third 
Variation, portraying Don Quix- 
ote’s mediation on his ideal, was 
nobly moulded. Wonderfully 
expressive too was the Solo ’cello 
in the Vision of Dulcinea. The 
sense of vertiginous speed, great 
height and the wind that howls 
between the planets was master- 
fully suggested in the Seventh 





lodic invention and _ technical 
devices, the cchcerto seemed a 
singularly cold and unexciting 
piece of music. 3 «Ge Variation, the Ride Through 
Brilliant Strauss the Alr. | 

With Piatigorsky ME on ae OF She , preceding 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote: Fantas. 8fotesquerie, Don Quixote’s 
tic Variations on a Theme of Home-Going is sheer tragedy 
Knightly Character” took on #24 Koussevitzky played it as 
eval the aspect of a concerto SUCH. The despairing throb of 
than usual. Rarely does one | “he ostinato tympani, the tread 
ave an opportunity to hear Cf the man of defeated ideals 
at ’cello part played with such 204 ,Shattered illusions under- 
enderness and gallantry as Mr. les the whole of this eloquent 
Piatigorsky lavished upon it yes- airge. 
terday afternoon. One felt that The final transformation of 
Koussevitzky had allowed the 20 Quixote’s theme, into a 
pho cello greater freedom and W@tM cello cantilena, was taken 
. itude of expression than is 2% @ Slower pace than we had 
ce fomary, and the resulting ©Ver heard, and it was singular- 
subjective note in the ‘cello part Jy affecting. The pathetic voice 
yp ibuted to the unusual suc- °f the solo ’cello, grew fainter 
a of the whole interpreta- 2nd fainter as wisps of the orig- 
inal theme echoed softly through 
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-a man who was famed for the But + inaxtant. ll 
eS | ut from that point-only the cello 
Pe een OF bis conducting part, which indeed has some pas- 


po sao conte prea d sages that even the Piatigorsky tone 


» few. ts and skill are hard put to make 
ie Nad Peas Naa thoughfless ae ‘sound well, is of any interest. The. 


"Mr _| instruments of the orchestra are re- 
ne cory pr age: rial duced to mutterings so subdued that 
accounts of the ‘fantastic variations there ‘is not the slightest contrast. 
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oe) ie the Allegretto from Beethoven’s knight’s dying gasp is followed by UP | oh 
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a eh) ie of Karl Muck, conductor of the make a perfect finish to the whole, eer | Be iit 
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1 tiie been moved. Mr, Piatigorsky, muc | Lam Boe. || | 
21h ~~ SYMPHONY HALL admired in Boston, drew an “ova- 1 a f 
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Vi . The Friday audience at the Bos- Some day a composer is going the | a a 
ae ‘ton symphony i yo + veri} 2 limit in condensing, the orchestral ty Vo ae 
Au |) ee eon | Acer m ve part of a concerto by writing jus We 
ie | been one of the greatest perform- two unison chords, one at the start, SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 23, at 8:15 o’clock i) aS i 
bon Guinsio® it was one of thoge Steyctn® ene, lenving the solo fo mee | 
® i 7, en: Wilds: strument to carry on alone be- | oon f 
Hii Rit orchestra, conductor and so neh nearly that in his long Cello Con-. ie 
ip | ah were completely attuned to eacs| certo. After the first movement— ull 
{ a was Gregor Piatigorsky, who also| an¢ but for, a coda at the end of | a 
te mh Seis ji bee e finale—the orchestra has noth- i) ae haa 
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the orchestra and a broad ral- 
lentando ended in a last sigh. 
which Piatigorsky invested with 
infinite pathos. | 
The audience was enthusias- 
tically appreciative of a  per- 
formance that must rank 
among the finest to be heard 
here or anywhere else of this 
particular Strauss masterpiece. 
The afternoon’s program was 
preceded by a performance of 
the Allegretto from Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony in memory 
of Karl Muck, conductor of the 
Orchestra from 1906-08 and 
from 1912-18. E. D. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Friday audience at the Bos- 
ton Symphony concert yesterday 
afternoon heard what must have 
been one of the greatest perform- 
ances ever given of Richard Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote.” It was one of those 
rare, “miraculous” occasions when 
orchestra, conductor and _ soloist: 
were completely attuned to each | 
other and to the music. The cellist 
was Gregor Piatigorsky, who also 


appeared in the first American per- 
formance of the new Cello Concerto | 


by Prokofieff. rge Kougsevitzky 
conducted. fo 9G @ glk 


The beginning of t program. 
was altered to include the allegretto 
from the Seventh Symphony of 
Beethoven, played in memory of. 
Dr. Karl Muck, the great former 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
who died last Monday. This classi- 
cal excerpt, appropriate memorial 
to a man who was famed for the 
classic beauty of his conducting, 
was reverentially played, and so re- 
ceived by most in the audience, save 
a few who were so thoughtless as to 
applaud. 

Mr. Piatigorsky and Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky had before given memorial 
accounts of the “fantastic variations 
on a theme of knightly character,” 
but yesterday they exceeded even 
their best. The tone of the solo 
cello took on, in addition to its usual 
silken ‘ineness, the living warmth 


of a human ‘Voice; that of the or- 
chestra was rich and luminous be- 
yond description. 

Their interpretation was poetic, 
with Cervantes’ lovable ridiculous 
knight and squire fairly coming to 
life as the chivalric adventures un- 
rolled. It was also a performance 
of a thousand fine shadings of 
phrase, color and emphasis, of a re- 
creative cunning that took the 
coarse edges from what are prover- 
bially called Strauss’ “vulgarities.” 
The closing pages when the old 
knight’s dying gasp is followed by 
those few orchestral measures that 
make a perfect finish to the whole, 
had the audience in a spell. 

The applause which followed in- 
dicated how deeply the listeners had 
been moved. Mr, Piatigorsky, much 
admired in Boston, drew an “ova- 
tion” along with Mr. Koussevitzky 
and the members of the orchestra. 

Some day a composer is going the 
limit in condensing the orchestral 
part of a concerto by writing just 
two unison chords, one at the start, 
one at the end, leaving the solo in- 
strument to carry on alone be- 
tween. Prokofieff has done very 
nearly that in his long Cello Con- 
certo. After the first movement— 
and but for a coda at the end of 


the finale—the orchestra has noth- | 


ing but the thinnest of accompani- 
ments to play, and that very trivial. 

What has become of the aggres- 
sive talent that gave us_ the 
“Scythian” and “Chout” suites, “Pe- 
ter and the Wolf,” “Lieut. Kije,” the 
Fifth Piano Concerto and the Sec- 


‘ond Violin Concerto? The lyrical 


first movement of the Cello Con- 
certo made one think: “Here is 
music just as novel and beautiful as 
the Second Violin Concerto.” 

But from that point only the cello 
part, which indeed has some pas- 
sages that even the Piatigorsky tone 
and skill are hard put to make 
sound well, is of any interest. The 
instruments of the orchestra are re- 
duced to mutterings so subdued that 
there is not the slightest contrast, 
And in this fashion the Concerto 
goes on and on. 

The’ program will be repeated at 
8:15 tonight. Next week the orches- 
tra goes to New York. C.W.D. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 21, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 323, at 8:15 o’clock 





ea Ve Fo te eee Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro’ 


Tere et seen es Symphony No. 4 in B-flat major, Op. 60 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 

II. Adagio 

III. Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro 

IV. Finale: Allegro, ma non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


Tee ee Cee LOPE EE ET OPE CTE CT ES Cee ....-Symphony No. 3 


I. Andante lamentando 
II. Andante tranquillo 
III. ‘Tempo scherzando 
IV. Largamente e pesante 
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| ‘The andante sounds well enough, 
Symphony Concer t . put it is banal nggooer! ee 9 
LEXANDER WILLIAMS © consequently, be vastly impresse 
By era regular concert by the when Mr. Hanson doubles back and 
The . | tra. Serge Produces it triumphantly as the cli- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge |i ax of his finale. 
Koussevitzky conducting, was eee | The concert will be opeciee. on 
‘esterday afternoon in Symphony'saturday night. Next week Igor 
ards = program was as follows: a will re ryon eg + Meco 08 
6 arr in his own “Apo 
Mi vine sheen piekie <3 hwy with the assistance of soloists, 
Beethoven...Symphony No. 4 in B a reader and the Harvard Glee Club, 


) 
an Op. ..... Symphony No, 3 “Oedipus Rex.” 


The chief glory of this concert lay SYMPHONY HALL 


in the performance of Beethoven's 


ee ae OF Bx: Boston Symphony Orchestra 
} we heard solo play =| a 
Seite finish and aconsistently lovely Serge Koussevitzky AC aomgl 
sonority that is a physical joy to ard Hanson, last November, by 
hear, even apart from the musical’ yiting the American composer to 
ideas mere niga Pyptemrcrntagne: 4: | conduct his own Third Symphony 
10n a a —— ‘ 4 
a dere is no other word for it— at a pair of Boston Symphony hae 
that enhanced the total effect. certs. This week Mr. Koussev 
Commentators often assume that has doubled the distinction by re- 
the Fourth Symphony is neglected, peating the work himself. The pro- 


4lv by stretching a point can : , i 
ml ie thaititained today. Less epic 8ram begins pg Ss eam 2 
in spirit than the Third or Fifth, it Mozart's opera, e Ma g 
is full of dramatic surprises which Figaro,” and includes the Beethoven 
must once have appeared shocking | Fourth Symphony. 3-4d> : 
and are now purely delightful.| The afternoon ncert Was se 
Preceding the symphony came a/| ahead to Thursday, as 1s customary | 
beautifully precise 9.92-¥6. of|in Holy Week. There wi e 





i the evening 
Mozart’s Overture. @eQa~¥@ change in the date of \ 
Mr. Koussevitzky s faith in the nersasmence’ whi 1, begin Sat 
Hanson Third Symphony obliges urday at o:lo, 
those of us who did not like it be- | When_one firs yee Hanson's 
fore to justify our animosity or rere ve ogg wey hairy Mb enon 
change our mind. (We seem to re- broaacast, | 

call aA unfavorable opinion in pen — ° powerful secre permientes 
lumns!) This much may be said: ence : 
That Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading of genius, seen, Seas, ae annie 
the score is incomparably more SION was confirmed las 0 aa 
effective than the composer’s and and again emer pS apo wien 
that the imitation of Sibelius, which are these ha ser “rgd grees Ae 
Was noted as an all-pervading fault; 3h isolated reminiscence or two, but 
hiefiy confined to the first an b-day: fee t for 
iat Sten ante: Therein it consists pape iemoed goa gli ons Ps Mr. 
inthe aping of typically Sibelian, Sennen applied these devices con- 
stylistic tricks, wren pes pour ee sclously. Yet there they are, just as 
ages on the strings an e use * , ast compos- 

ae Svoed-wind and brass. At points 1 the music of many P P 


ers may be found the effects of 
meer expesting the march 0! strong “creative personalities like 


the finale of the Second Symphony peathoven. Wagner, Brahms, Tchai- 
to emerge. kovsky, Richard Strauss and De- 
These concessions aside," we can- bussy. 
not alter our opinion of this sym- “Wr Hanson's way of using the 
phony. Surely no work ever so d€- \oodwind instruments in chromatic 
pended on the kettle-drums. They thirds, of contrasting them with 
are almost never silent, so that, gejjos and double-basses, certain 
when they are handed a solo part gombinations of harmony bespeak 
in the scherzo, it is easy to imagine gibelius. So do his employment of 
the sensations of the Emperor Jones. prass and the upper strings, his 





















Conducting 













same time eludes precise descrip- 

tion, although it is most observable 

in certain twists of melody. Apart 

Beethoven. The “Figaro” Overture 

bubbled and sparkled, every detail 

exactly in place and not a technical 

movements, the architectural logic Third Svmph ° 
iota ry Ma were unfolded was ee ae “2 . to ) 
Classical; e minut hadi Ps af 

ume and thethe HANSON’s WORK REPEATED 

music must inevitably be colored by then, as though to say, “I’ll show ’em,” 
th it. he decided to repeat it at the concerts 
Cen of those who Play It. of yesterday afternoon and tomorrow 


fondness for sombre effects in low : : 4 | 
tones, and the prevalence of short | | oe 
melodic fragments worked into the Vy. | | 
fabric of the symphony. The kettle- 
from these considerations, one must 
acknowledge the monumental form, 
flaw from the first rustle of the 
strings to the last, transparent 
tempo, color, volume and rhythm 
must be attributed to the conduc- ‘Then on Nov. 3 and 4 Mr. Hanson 
conducted in Symphony Hall the first 
evening. 
And now for second impressions. To 


drum figure of the third movement 
SYMPHONY 
the mastery of counterpoint and or- 
chords. 
tor’s own imagination. 
begin with, the performance was a 


has a strong affinity for that in the 
REPEATED 
chestration and above all the abso- 
Mr, Koussevitzky’s treatment of BY WARREN: STOREY SMitm 
Compared to such a glowing re- concert performances of the work, only 
more eloquent one, although Mr. Han- 


scherzo of the Sibelius E minor 
Symphony. . 
There is, of course, another side to 

Mr. Hanson’s work that reveals his 

American temperament and at the 

lute grandeur of the way the whole Koussevitzky CS 1ves 
thing sounds. 

; Pepuctor and orchestra were not’ t [oe 

ar from perfection the afternoon W k B f f F 
through. tf Hanson had the benefit Or ene O ine 
of virtuosity, so did Mozart and 

the Fourth Symphony—which ought Last autumn, when discussing 
- be ores good deal errenet ihe American music with members of 
it 1S, Dy “ane way—may be calle ; i 

classical purity seasoned with indi- the h dibapy es, Dr. Koussevitzky waxed 
viduality, His proportioning of the Particularly enthusiastic over the new 
creation, the familiar dictum that to be told by the reviewers that it was 
the music should be played as the largely reminiscent of the matter and 
composer wrote it” is pedantic non. Manner of Jean Sibelius. 
sense. Of course the substance of Later, Dr. Koussevitsky himself in- 
great music lies in the notes, but al] troduced the score to New York and 

son is more adept and experienced at 

conducting than most composers, and 
the work better integrated. Having 
recovered from the first surprise of 
hearing so many Sibelianisms and freed 


from the occupation of identifying and 
placing them, the listener could give 
more heed to the music itself. 

As was said before, this Third Sym- 
phony, regardless of or perhaps because 
of its antecedants, is a more engrossing 
composition, in many respects, than its 
predecessors, the ‘“‘Nordic’’ and the 
‘‘Romantiec,”’ 
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No Special ‘Enthusiasm 


Mr. Hanson is here often impressive, 
if -in- no very original way. The fact 
that three of the four movements are in 
slow tempo. results in eventual mo- 
notony, and, to repeat another earlier 
comment; the broad theme from the 
second movement, which reappears at 


but its use here makes for a certain 
kind of effectiveness. 

The Symphony was well received, but 
there was no unusual demonstration in 
its favor. 

In one sense, if not in another, Dr. 
Koussevitsky gave the Symphony the 
advantage of a favorable setting by 
placing ahead of it two works of a 
much earlier day, Mozart’s Overture to 
“The Marriage of Figaro’ and Bee- 
thoven’s Fourth Symphony. 

Captivatingly played, Mozart’s spark- 
ling preface to an opera which, un- 
fortunately, we are not going to hear 
from the Metropolitan Company in its 
impending visit, .made one wish for 
more of the same sort. Dr. Kousse- 


vitsky has of late turned his: back on. 


overtures in general, yet they remain 
the most satisfactory introduction to 


the average concert and there are | 
plenty of fine ones. Beethoven’s | 
Fourth has always been one.-of. Dr. | 
Koussevitzky’s happier adventures. with 


the symphonies of that composer and 
the performance,of yesterday was no 
exception to this rule. mane’ | 


Howard Hanson’s Third Sym- 
phony, which had its first concert 
performances. in Symphony Hall 
last November under the com- 
poser’s direction, was repeated 
yesterday afternoon under Dr. 


Koussevitzky’s baton. It will be 
heard again at the second concert 
of the nineteenth subscription pair, 
Saturday evening. 

The repetition was a_ signal 
honor to this American composer. 
Few new works are played a sec- 
ond time in the season of their in- 
troduction. Moreover, it is com- 
monly believed that when Dr. 
Koussevitzky turns over the first 
performance of a composition to its 
author or to the assistant conduc- 
‘tor, he himself is not enthusiastic 
about it. But the Hanson Third was 
well received last fall, and its 
success perhaps stirred the conduc- 
tor’s interest. 

Its repetition so soon was un- 
doubtedly justified. It seemed to 
most of us in November easily the 
best of Dr. Hanson’s symphonic 
product to date. There was natural 
interest in seeing what it would 
sound like in Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
reading; especially in view of his 
‘recent elucidation of Hindemith’s 

“Mathis der Maler.”’ 


— 





But strangely enough, the result 
in the case of the Hanson work 
was far less illuminating. Either 
the composer’s reading was the 
better, or the work could not stand 
the more revealing interpretation 
of the conductor of the Boston 


the end, is on the commonplace side, »Ymphony Orchestra—embarrass- 


ing alternatives. 

In any case, the outcome was 
not flattering to the symphony. The 
Sibelius influence which every- 
body thought he detected last fall 
was less conspicuous—and this 
under the direction of the world’s 
leading exponent of the music of 
Sibelius. On the other hand, the 
first two movements took on a de- 
cidedly Tchaikovskyan aspect. 

Since the score is romantic and 
emotional to begin with, this treat- 
ment did it no service. It empha- 
sized, for one thing, the undistin- 
guished nature of the thematic ma- 
terial, and the repetitiousness of 
its use. The balance of choirs was 
not carefully maintained, and mud- 
diness of texture resulted. The 
second movement, moreover, was 
by no means tranquillo, and it 
seemed to stop without having 
been brought to a conclusion. 

The Scherzo on a second hearing 
remains the most interesting of 
the four movements. Yet even here 
I felt that the theme announced by 
the kettledrum had lost something 
of its effect. The last movement, 
with its close which the com- 
poser intended to. be “in a note of 
exultation and rejoicing,” seemed 
rather theatrical. 

Thus the performance tended, 
unhappily, to bring out a com- 
monplaceness in the score, a want 
of true originality, individuality, 
and distinction. This was no doubt 
quite contrary to the intention of 
the conductor, who would hardly 
have undertaken the repetition if 
he could have foreseen such a re- 
sult. 

The concert opened with a per- 
formance of the Overture to Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” which 
was taken at so quick a tempo as 
to stress its dynamic more than its 
lyrical aspect, and to advertise the 
virtuosity of the orchestra at the 
expense of the music. 

This approach carried over into 
the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony, which has been 
better played by Dr. Koussevitzky. 
But with the glorious slow move- 
ment, Beethoven triumphed, and 
the Scherzo and the Finale were 
superbly done. 








Symphony Concert _ 
Koussevitzky Applauded in Fourth 


Beethoven Symphony, Hanson, Mozart 


3 ~2%2+40 By EDWARD DOWNES 

In deference to Good Friday, the regular Friday matinee of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was given yesterday (Thursday) 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. A magnificently proportioned per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Fourth Smphony under the direction of 
Serge Koussevitzky was the climax of a program which also in- 
cluded the eternally youthful Overture to Mozart’s opera, “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and Howard Hanson’s Third Symphor~. 
: Though Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony comes after the ex- 
plosive liberation of the “Eroica,”’ it nevertheless casts many an 
affectionate glance back to the thematic world of Mozart and 


Haydn. The grace and lightnéss The overture to the “Marriage 
of that manner alternate here of Figaro” which opened the pro- 
with the newly emancipated pram received a dazzling per: 
heroism, intensifying the element formance and a highly stylized 


of contrast which was funda- t onspired 
mental to the classical symphonic te gp tet e sree ye the 


style. A vivid projection of this 

; : , lement of 
polarity of style and of its logi- pratye 7-o gpart ape pipet 
cal functioning within the vast vitzKy’s breathless tempo. Both 


symphonic structure was one of 

k to t detri- 

pei eyaft-beas tl aspects of sd as OG ott a 
e y's performance. ' Prin 

Admirably sustained was tne vitsky was partially successius Se 


long line of the ovening .. dampening the rest of the or- 
measures with its air get a8 chestra when there were wood- 
aad ominous restraint—perfect Wind soll, but excessive haste 
feil for the rugged tempo of the 'obbed too many phrases of their 
movement’s principal theme and lustre. 

the blithe hammering of the or- Mr. Hanson’s Third Symphony 
chestra by which jit is heralded. had been heard at these concerts 
There was an impression of earlier this season under the ba- 
endless fertility in the subtle ton of the composer, with only 
transformations of the second moderate success. First and sec- 
movement, and the last mcve- ond hearings made the impres- 
rites Koussevitzky endowed with sion of a definite derivative work 
site Beethoven sweep and inten- —Sibelius being the most gener- 
are we —— finale the contrasts ous contributor. Yesterday’s 
AF Aes rst movement are performance, which had the ben- 
gntened: the heroics have at efit of Dr. Koussevitzky’s baton, 
moments a dark, pessimistic cast was of course more effective and 
and they are interspersed with jtg fabric seemed more closely 
short, light phrases which are knit, though scarcely more 
ne ee hit Spy Mozart from original than before. In a young 
18th saatere a melodies of the egmposer such electicism would 
not be alarming. In a mature 
musician, however, such out- 
spoken imitation means a deep- 

seated weakness. : 
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ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


Kilshemius at Sympnony Hall 


f -{)-€0 
Mdny Bostonians will be grate- 


ful for the exhibition which will 
be on view at concert time at Sym- 
phony Hall through April 27. It 
consists of oils by the American 
painter, Louis Eilshemius. 

This name has been in the news 
in recent years. A biography, “And 
He Sat Among the Ashes,’ was 
published last winter and Mr. 
EKilshemius has been a_ prolific 
letter writer to the press, thus en- 
gaging the interest of a public 
which somehow had not come to 
recognize him as a painter. 


Today Eilshemius has become a 
sort of legend. He is an artist 


part, in color, design, and texture, 
of the beauty of nature. His pic- 
tures portray moods, rather than 
places; they are related more to 


| his spear to nature than to ac- 


tual surface portrayal of fact. He 
uses his paint as the moment re- 
quires, densely or thinly, in opaque 
or transparent tones. He is not 
bothered by a system of logic, by 
he pressure to be consistent. He 
1ixes color impressionism , with 
light-and-shade naturalism; :* he 
often fails to make the elements 
of design cohere. 

And yet, he surpasses better 
craftsmen than himself in viva- 
cious expression. Sometimes the 


poet in him speaks louder than the 
painter; sometimes he is a drama- 
tist, setting the stage for action. 
Eilshemius is heralded because oe 
possesses those qualities which a 
frustrated in an industrial Bes 
phase of modern art life which | because he does not correspond to 
‘s embodied in the “bohemian.” |& Mold, follow a school, because 
Interest in his mixed style, a com- |e isajaw unto himself. 
bination of traditional practice! The Symphony Hall exhibition 
and intuitional improvisatior will seem tranquil and subdued 
mixture in other words of the | after all the excitement over .21- 
amateurish and professional is|Shemius. The pictures show how 
characteristic of the times. he commenced in the style cur- 
Without the fanfare and litera- Pens in SInaPICS eat ie ae 
ture, Eilshemius would 'and nineties, and gradually ac- 


stand on} : 
his own in good measure i salad, quired a fuller and paler palette, 
| ¥ “i ~"* }a lighter and more tenuous touch, 


He has sensibility: he has a dis- : , 
tinguished setiing for the counter a more authentic atmospheric 
| Pa Ek ees . quality. The figures, reminiscent of 


be separated from his work; a per- 
former whose very failure has 
been transmuted to practical ad- 
vantage, whose very shortcomings 
have been looked upon as ro- 
mantic. Eilshemius represents that | 


the benefit of the Pension Fund of the orchestra. 


of the Bach B-minor Mass. 


whose personal history can hardly 
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Chorus; Messenger; Shepherd; Oedipus 
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.““Apollon Musagéte” (Apollo, Leader of 
G. WALLACE WoopworTH, Conductor 


Prologue: Speaker 


SUZANNE STEN, Mezzo-Soprano 


THE HARVARD® GLEE CLUB 


NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 
PAUL LEYSSAC 


INTERMISSION 
 Raout JoBIN, Tenor 
‘ fsa HARRELL, Baritone 


. “Oedipus Rex,’’ Opera Oratorio in Two Acts 
STEINWAY PIANOFORTE 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 90, at 8:15 0’clock 


IGOR STRAVINSKY, Conducting 


(Text by J. Cocteau, after the Drama of Sophocles) 


Variation of Apollo (Apollo and the Muses 
Oedipus 


Variation of Terpsichore — 


Birth of Apollo 
The Shepherd 
; Oedipus 


Jocasta . 
The Messenger 


Speaker 


Tiresias 
Chorus; Tiresias; Oedipus 


Oedipus; Chorus 


Creon 
Speaker 
Creon 
Speaker 


Scene I 
Scene II. 
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The 20th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Igor 


‘Stravinsky conducting, was given 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Assisting were Raoul Jobin, 
tenor; Suzanne Sten, mezo-soprano; 
Mack Harrell, baritone; Paul Leys- 
sac, speaker; the Harvard Glee 
Club, G. Wallace Woodworth, con- 
ductor. The program was as fol- 


lows: 

Stravinsky....‘‘Apollon Musagete,’’ Ballet 

Stravinsky “Oedipus Rex,’’ Opera- 
Oratorio after the drama of Sophocles 


Mr. Stravinsky’s second concert 


here this season with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was as success- 
ful as the first and in some ways 
even more interesting. It will be 
remembered that on the former oc- 
casion he let us hear the “Jeu de 
Cartes” Suite, the Piano Capriccio, 
the “Petrouchka” Suite and the 
Symphony of Psalms. Varied as was 


that program, it had nothing in this 


respect over yesterday’s. Nor, con- 


sidering all six works, could you 


discover much stylistic coincidence. 

The composer in recent Years has 
been much blamed for this habit 
of inconsistency by those who would 


like to label him neatly in a cata- 


logue and so secure (or abolish) his} 


reputation for all time. But Stra- 
vinsky has steadfastly refused to be 


| 


The late Philip Hale was enthusi-: 


astic about “Oedipus Rex.” He con- 
ceived it as a significant, new de- 
parture in operatic music and rated 
it in this connection as the most im- 
portant score since “Pelleas et Mel- 
isande” of Debussy. That was 
1928, and 12 years later the opinion 
still stands as an intelligent observa- 
tion. We all know the impasse with 
which modern composers are con- 
fronted when they are moved to 
write an opera. If Stravinsky’s 
“Oedipus Rex” is more oratorio than 
opera, it at any rate indicates a way 
out. 

As a matter of fact “Oedipus Rex” 
was attempted in.1931 under Mr. 
Stokowski’s direction in New York 
with a kind of dramatic action, sup- 
plied by huge sculptured images on 
a moving platform. One and all, the 
critics of that performance agreed 
that it was much more effective 
with chorus and soloists in conven- 
tional. dress and nothing extraneous 
to distract the attention. 

We are in entire accord with those 
who find “Oedipus Rex” an intense- 
ly moving and dramatic work. It 
cannot be assailed on the grounds 
that it does not seek the Greek re- 
pose of “Apollon Musagete,” for 
Stravinsky intentionally chose a 


‘Latin text to set and a narrative 


} 


pinned down, and his moods—if the. 


word must be usei—have been gov- 
erned by the spectacle or the text 
that inspired him. And in fairness 
he should be judged on the measure 
of success he has attained in the 
achievement of his own aims. This 
'grace is normally accorded to com- 
posers of absolute symphonies and 
chamber music and should similar- 
ly be granted to composers of bal- 
lets, oratorios and other less abstract 
forms. | 
“Apollon Musagete’ comprises mu- 
Si. designed for a ballet of Greek 
simplicity, the absolute reverse of 
passionate romanticism: and as mu- 
sic alone it succeeds in its quite 
fascinating evocation of clear, cold 
line. The string orchestra is delib- 
erately curtailed from the usual 
number in a modern orchestra. As 


it progresses the sympathetic listen-| 


er is placed completely under the 
spell of the converging and reced- 


of events in French (yesterday’s was 
in English, which is just as suit- 
able). It is an original and stirring 
composition that might well be heard 
more often, were it not for the dif- 
ficulty of training soloists and 
chorus. 

Little need be said of the per- 
formances yesterday, for it may be 
assumed that the composer’s direc- 
tion was authoritative, especially 
since it is obvious that he is a far 
better conductor now than in his 
American visit of some years ago. 
Mr. Woodworth had, with his usual 
skill, trained the Harvard Glee Club 
to a high point of efficiency. The 
soloists, Miss Sten and Messrs. Jobin 
and Harrell; all sang eloquently. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Leyssac, the narrator, was 
a credit to a profession that all too 
often leads the practitioner into e - 
cess. : 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the orchestra 


ing melodic lines. There are also! will be out of town. 


basic rhythms to hold our attention. 


SYMPHONY LED 


BY STRAVINSKY 


| Post. ay. 30/0 
‘Conducts Programme of 


His Own Music 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Now lecturing at Harvard, Igor Stra- 
VinsKy has intimated that he likes this 
part of the world and may stay here 
for some time. So we are likely to 
have repetitions of the Symphony Con- 


cert of yesterday afternoon, in which 
he conducted a programme of his own 
music, 

The programme contained but two 
numbers, neither of them new. al- 
though the second, the opera-oratorio, 
“Oedipus Rex,”’ had been heard here but 
once before, under Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
direction, in 1928. Before it came the 
now quite familiar musie for the bal- 
let, “‘Apollo, Leader of the Muses.” 
Between these two compositions, al- 
though they were written within a 
Space of two years, there is a striking 
contrast, not only of matter, but of 
media. The pale, sometimes vapid and 
insipid music of ‘Apollo Musagetes”’ 
is scored only for Strings, and rather 
monotonously at that. ‘‘Oedipus,’”’ on 
the other hand, enlists the services of 
a tenor, mezzo-soprano, baritone, a 
speaker and a male chorus and or- 
Cchestrally it demands plentiful brass 
and percussion, a piano, a harp, and 
an Ii-flat clarinet, plus the customary 
woodwind and strings. 

After the protracted tepidity of the 
‘‘Apollon,” the first blaring discordant 
chord of ‘‘Oedipus’’ was tonic and re- 
freshing. The music is somewhat dry 
in substance, but it has considerable 
drive and, occasionally, genuine dra- 
matic force. There was no call here 
for emotion, in the rather narrow sense 
of the word, but strong and violent 
passions are engaged and at the end, 
the music, aided by narrator and 
Singers, conveys the proper sense of 
nameless horrors. There are also 
amusing suggestions of the earlier 
Verdi. ‘be 
Adtaough the solo gingers were not in 
ev‘ case as notable as those of the 
preWwous performance, the work some- 
how made a more striking impression 
than before. Evidently, the simplicity 


and directness of Mr. Stravinsky’s con- 


ducting are. the very things that this 
music needs. The Harvard Glee Club 
sang superbly and Mack Harrell sup- 
plied vocal volume and richness for 
the music “assigned to him. Raoul 
Jobin, the tenor, sang with more vari- 
ety, but his voice had a disturbing 
Italianate quality. Suzanne Sten did 
not do much with the part of Jocasta. 
Paul Leyssac again declaimed sono- 
rously the speaker's lines, in English 
translation of the _ original French, 
while the singers used the Latin text 
which the composer felt would lend the 
work a suitable remoteness. ; 
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Stravinsky Program 


Revival of Neglected ‘Oedipus Rex’ Proves a 
® yium —Composer Conducts Ballet Suite 
| tr 


4 si L¥¢ AAs niature was yesterday's concert. in 
‘Symphony Hall with Stravinsky himself conducting the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra; the Harvar 


d Glee Club, Raoul Jobin, tenor; 


Suzanne Sten, mezzo-soprano; Mack Harrell, baritone, and. Paul 
Leyssac, narrator. Both of the works on yesterday's. program, 
“Apollon Musagete” and the opera-oratorio “Oedipus Rex,” are 
of the same period in Stravinsky's development—some 12 to 13 
years ago—and both of them could be lumped together under 
the rough classification of neo-classicism. Beyond that, how- 
ever, they have little in common. Happily “Oedipus Rex” a 7 


Originally a ballet, the “Apol-: 
lon Musagete” appears in the, 


concert hall as an orchestral 
suite written for strings alone. 
It is written in Stravinsky’s un- 
emotional, decorative style, pur- 


posely lacking in color or any-. 
thing else but an interesting, 
play of formal design. “I had. 


pictured it to myself,” writes 
Stravinsky- of the first perform- 
ance, “as danced in short, white 
ballet skirts in a severely con- 
ventionalized theatrical back- 
ground devoid of all phantastic 
embellishment such as would 
have been out of keeping with 
my primary conception.” 

Stravinsky’s primary concep- 
tion as well as his final score 
were apparently both so severe- 
ly conventionalized that what- 
ever emotions he may originally 
have had about the birth of 
Apollo, were conventionalized 
out of existance. Stravinsky 
seems here to have been inter- 
ested only in the play of line. 
Now patterns may be a very fas- 
cinating preoccupation for Stra- 
vinsky, as they are, within lim- 
its, to other people. But patterns 
to the exelusion of everything 
else get to be a deadly bore. 
There were lIcng stretches yes- 
terday when one had the im- 
pression of listening to a rehear- 
sal of the string section of an or- 
chestra alone, with the brass 
and wind parts missing. 


different matter. Its Latin text 
by Jean Cocteau is after Sopho- 
cles, and Stravinsky’s music has 
caught the elemental emotional! 
impact of the Greek drama. 
That sense of unavoidable doom 
which is one of the essentials of 
Greek tragedy, the feeling of im- 
pending disaster pervades the 
music with an almost terrifying 
intensity. 

The work is built on a tremen- 
dous theme about which Stra- 
vinsky has allowed himself to 
have emotions, and the results 
are memorable. The opening 
chorus is stirring in its desper- 
ate appeal to Oedipus to save 
his dying city. Stravinsky’s gen- 
ius for strong and _ exciting 
rhythms vitalizes this first 
number and remains through- 
out the work his greatest source 
of strength and inspiration. 

With the exception of the role 
of Jocasta, the most impressive 
music in the score is given to 
the chorus. Jocasta’s aria on 
the lying oracles is So affecting 
partly because of its concealed 
agitation, as if Jocasta already 
sensed the catastrophe and 
were attempting to reassure 
herself against it. The chorus’ 
ominous iterations, “Trivium. 
trivium” are a wonderful intro- 
duction to the dramatic duet, 
“Pavesco subito.” A tremendous 
climax swells up to the final 
chorus. “Divum Jocastae.” The 


last farewell, “Tibi valedico”. is 
tragically restrained. me an ot 

The Harvard Glee Club. sang 
with dramatic power and enthu- 


siasm. Paul Leyssac was the cul- 


tivated Speaker. Raoul Jobin as 
Oedipus and the Shepard dis- 
closed a strong lyric tenorof 
generally bright quality. re 
Harrel] employed his agreeable 
baritone in the three roles of 
Creon, Tiresias and the Messex- 
ger. The role of Jocasta is per- 
haps the most unvocal of three 
extremely difficult parts. Miss 
Sten mastered it. 

It is twelve years now since 
the first and only other presen- 
tation of “Oedipus Rex” at these 
concerts. Twelve years is much 
too long to wait for the next per- 
formance. EF. D. 
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Symphony and the Musicians’ Union 


Union Pressure? 


An Unpleasant Rumor Concerning the 


By EDWARD DOWNES 
There was considerable excitement in New York and Boston | 
this week over rumor that for the nth time the Musicians’ Union 


was moving against the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra—the only 


non-union major symphony orchestra in America. This time the, 


union was said to have notified 


the Victor Recording Company 


that, on the expiration of its present contract with the Boston 


Symphony, they must use union musicians, or ng union members 
would ever make Victor recordings. 2 {6 


There was consternation jn New 


friends of the union and of the 
such a demand have been made, 


it would be tantamount to noti- 


fying the Victor Company that 
the Boston Symphony must 
either unionize or stop makin, 
records. And this in turn would 
amount, practically speaking, to 
a fiat demand that the Victor 
Company stop recording the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 

A Question of Income 

The income of the Boston 
Symphony from records is put 
at around $25,000 or one quar- 
ter of its total deficit. To de- 
prive the orchestra of this 
source of income would mean a 
serious additional burden to the 
eallant work of the Friends of 
the Boston Symphony who 
strive each year to meet the 
Symphony's deficit. It would be 
a destructive act. 

Some years ago the Boston 
Symphony stopped broadcasting 
over the radio: Well-informed 
sources linked the name of the 
Musicians’ Union with the ac- 
tion. It cost the Boston Sym- 
phony $25,000 of annual income. 


ork and Boston, both among 
Boston Symphony. For should 


Now the Musicians’ Union has 
never made any secret of the 
fact that it would like the Bos- 
ton Symphony to be “organized.” 
And the Boston Symphony, while 
it has been extremely reticent 
cn the subject, has given the dis- 
tinct. impression that it was do- 
ing very well, thank you, on a 
non-union basis. Since the Bos- 
ton Symphony is regarded by 
many musicians as the finest or- 
chestra in the world, unionizing 
it would hardly seem to serve an 
artistic purpose, 

It is questionable too whether 
the financial position of Boston 
Symphony musicians would be 
improved by unionization, for 
they receive the highest average 
annual salary ot any orchestra 
in the country, which probably 
means in the world. This is not 
due to their high weekly wage, 
but to the length of their season, 
which an efficient management 
has been at-great pains to ex- 
tend. To quote Margaret Grant 
and Herman Hettinger in their 
new book, “America’s Symphony 
Orchestras and How They Are 
Supported”: 


ly facilitated by the absence in 


“The superb ‘merchandising’ | prought’ to bear. -The Victor 
of the regular symphony season, company when asked, did not 
the ten weeks of “Pop” concerts, geny they had received such a 
the Esplanade and the Berkshire warning Nor has the union. as 
series over a period of time havelr,. o. we know. issued anv d 
enabled this organization (the | j4] ’ pe 


Boston Symphony) to pay the) ya be regrettable if any 


highest gt hr wg rea a such demand had been formu. 
with a. rela thf OW pie: y lated upon the Victor Company. 
average for a long season, tO PrO- miinngs of unionism in general 


duce its concerts at a lower aver- ; 
age cost per cuncert, and to earn and of the Musicians Union in 


; > ticular will hope that it has 
. higher proportion of its budget pat . 
tan any other major orchestra. st pr 4 ph aa year es 
But it should be noted that this\W9¥S OF imcreasing the Unions 


F prestige could be found than 
secomplishment has been large making life more difficult for 


one of the most distinguished 
artistic institutions of the coun- 
try and by forcing on it an ar- 
rangement that is to the advan- 
tage neither of the orchestra nor 
of the players themselves. 


Boston of the inflexibility im- 
posed by the usual union agree- 
ment.” 

The absence of such inflexi- 
bility also enables the Boston 
Symphony to make records at 
about half the expense involved 
for a union orchestra. This fact 
together with the desirability of 
the Boston Symphony product. 
resulted last year in our Sym- 
phony’s making 96 records while 
another top ranking eastern or- 
chestra made only 16. 

A usually reliable source of in- 
formation tells us that it was the 
union contractor for that orches- 
tra who, wishing to prevent a 
non-union competitor from do- 
ing so much of the profitable 
record business took up the mat- 
ter with the Musicians Union. 


Pressure on Whom? 


What the response of the 
union may have been it is hard 
to say. Leonard Lyons stated 
categorically last week in the 
New York Post that the union al. 
ready had notified the Victor Co. 
that only union musicians could 
be used after the expiration of 
the present contract with the 
Boston Symphony. Mr. Lyons is 
unable to reveal the source of his 
information, but assures us it is 
unimpeachable. Our own sources 
tell us that pressure has been 
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SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 12, “1m OClOCk 


BERLIOZ. a 6 Overture to “Benvenuto Cellini” 


SIBELIUS. . Deeeeeeeeeees- Symphony No. 4 in A minor, Op. 63 


I. Tempo molto moderato quasi adagio 
ts Allegro molto vivace 
III. Il tempo largo 
IV. Allegro 


INTERMISSION 
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SCHUBERT “Unfinished” Symphony in B minor 


Allegro moderato 
il. Andante con moto 


Bruno 
Suzanne Sten 


_Mezzo-soprano soloist in this week’s performances of Stravinsky’s STRAUSS “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, After the Old- 
Oedipus Rex” by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, with the composer 


fashioned, Roguish Manner —in Rondo Form,” Op. 26 
as guest conductor. 
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Koussevitzky Applauded in Sibelius 
Fourth, Works of Strauss and Berlioz 


1 ¥ $0 sy epwarp pownes | ha<e*s “7 [a . 
The return of Serge Koussevitzky to the podium of the. Bo 

ton Symphony is always an occasion for rejoicing, even after th 
briefest of his absences. Yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall 
the exceptionally rewarding program he offered made the pleasur : 
a double one.” It included Berlioz’s Overture to “Benvenuto Cel 
lini,” Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony, the Schubert “Unfinished” Sy . 
phony and “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, After the ‘Old-Fashe 
ioned Rougish Manner—in Rondo Form” by Richard. Strauss. 


Fascinating and instructive as it 
own works, great as may be our 


other conductors of different | 


styles and approach from Mr. 
Koussevitzky, there is no baton 
which makes our virtuoso musi- 
clans speak with quite the same 
unanimity and eloquence as Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s. 7 

“the above remarks may be as 
familiar as the most shop-worn 
commonplace. Yet, yesterday 
afternoon, for the hundredth 
time, the miracle of this collab- 
oration burst upon the ears with 
a fresh impact and a newness 
that was startling: only because 
we had for the moment forgot- 
ten that it is a permanent char- 
acteristic of all great art. 
Orchestral Sleight of Hand 


The program was framed by 
two of the greatest wizards of 
modern orchéstration: Berlioz 
and Richard Strauss. Hearing 
these composers in such close 
proximity made. clearer than 
ever the amazing spiritual affin- 
ity of the two men. In a certain 
sense Berlioz was perhaps the 


more literary of the two geniuses 
put the Overture to ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini.” for all its extravagance 
and noise, is to this day a potent 


is to hear composers lead theit 
well justified curiosity to hear 


and exciting tone-poem in mini- 
ature. Seldom have we heard a 
performance which penetrated 
with such acute understanding 
and intuitive sympathy to the 
very core of Berlioz's exalted 
temperament. Passages, which 
in less sensitive interpretations 
emerge as mere bombast and 
theatricalism, sounded with a 
certain nobility and above all 
with deep sincerity. 

“Till Eulenspiegel.” of course. 
goes much farther than the Ber- 
lioz in orchestral eccentricity, 
and yet, oddly enough, it has a 
more classical aspect. The day 
is past when Strauss represented 
to us wildest. of orchestral 
cacophony, and with the passing 
of that day has come a better 
understanding of his music. 
Strauss himself. conducts “Till 
Eulenspiegel” with emphasis on 
the intimate humor of the score 
and of the tenderness which is 
there as well. Three-quarters of 
the time he makes the gigantic 
apparatus of the modern orches- 
tra sound like a chamber music 
ensemble. The quiet chuckles of 
the wood-winds, the sly impu- 
dence of those muted brass, the 
light-hearted, skittery, violins: 
these are the things on which he 
bestows his most loving care, 
and the result is an Eulensplegeg 
the exact opposite of the noisy 


been accustomed. = = 5.4 

Yesterday Dr. E vitzk 
his men with ‘all tk 
and clarity of the #@brau 
interpretation and with’ classic 
restraint where restraint was in 
place. But this doesnot mean 
that his orchestra did: not roar 
with boisterous glee at Till’s most 
violent practical jokes or leer of- 
fensively with Strauss’s irre 
pressible hero at the bourgeois: 
complacencies which they both 
sought to disturb. | 

The trial and execution of Till 
had.something of the mock hor- 
ror of a fairy tale about it as did 
the last pathetic squeaks of the 
doomed ruffian. -In the tender 
epilogue was captured all the at- 
mosphere of “Once upon a time.” 
The Mature Sibelius | 


Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony will 
probably never have the popular 
appeal of his first .two works in 
that form. As he himself said, 
there is “nothing, absolutely 
nothing of the circus about it.” 
Spare, somber and introspective, 
there is little that is inviting 
about its exterior aspect. Yet it 
represents Sibelius’ real maturity 
the final casting off of external 
influences. Koussévitzky probed 
its depths with a restraint and 
conscientiousness that would 
probably have the composer’s 
complete approval. 

Schubert's “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony was a rewarding contrast 
to the sophigtications of modern 
orchestration and harmony, It 
reminded one again that the 
basis of all our music: is song, 
And our orchestra sang with an 
eloquence that is given to. few. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


An unusual programme § for Dr. 
Koussevitzky, that of this week’s pair 
of Symphony Concerts, in that it groups 
four pieces not one of which could be 
described as unfamiliar, though Berlioz’ 
Dverture to his opera, 
Cellini,” was last played at these 
concerts in 1927 and Sibelius’ Fourth 
Symphony in 1932. The other numbers 
were Schubert’s ‘‘Unfinished’’ Symphony 


and Straus’ “el ill Jule ie 's 
Merry Pranks.” f lok 
It would be ¢ Oo Tump the 


e@bove as four YmasteFpieces, but it 


lout. to whom many. of us have 


i 


would take courage to do so. Schubert's 
Symphony and, Strauss’ tone poem are 
fairly safe, ut Berlioz’ Overture, 
though it’ has survived for over a hun- 
dred years, is too erratic for such 
classification; containing, for all its 
brilliance, its tonal excitemente, too 
much ‘“effect,’’ too little real music. 
And that brings us to the most de- 
batable work of the afternoon, the 
Symphony of Sibelius, 

Composed in 1911, introduced to Bos- 
ton by Dr. Muck, who protested that he 
did not in the least understand it, and 
played here in all a half dozen times, 
the Symphony still seems obscure: or 
rather, Sibelius’ reason for writing 
such a symphony seems obscure. That 
he was trying to reduce his music to 
the barest essentials is clear enough, 
but that there is any profound signifi- 
cance in this elaborate understatement 
is not so plain. Granted that he never 
again reverted to the frank outspoken- 
ness of the First and Second Sym- 
phonies, there is no such reticence and 
self-denial in the Fifth, while even the 
Sixth and Seventh lack the Fourth’s 
studied avoidance of the obvious. What 
a contrast to the Strauss of ‘‘Till,’’ who 
makes use of the tritest harmonies and 
progressions, yet touches them with the 
epark of genius. 

Though the last movement falls De- 
low the other three, this A minor 
Symphony may be classed with those 
works that speak intimately and 
Persuasively to a limited number of 


listeners. And it might thus find itself 
in geome very good company, tod. 
Elusive and fragmentary, though they 
are, there are beauties in this Symphony, 
the more precious because they are so 
tantalizingly brief, such as the F-sharp | 
section in the first movement and the| 
delicious turn. of melody near the be-| 
ginning of the Scherzo. | 

From the conductor’s standpoint the| 
programme exacted much, since the four | 
compositions were representative of four 
wholly different mustcal temperaments— 
Berlioz, all fire and fustian, exaggera- | 
tion and exuberance; Sibelius, with-. 
drawing as far as possible from the’ 
world in which Berloiz exulted; Schu- 
bert, lyrical, with a touch of tragedy, 
and obsessed with beauty for its own 
sake; and Strauss, witty, pictorial, 
ironic, sentimental and folksy, combin- 
ing bizzarrerie and tenderness in a 
fashion pecular to himself, peculiar 
even to this particular piece. Time was 
when Dr. Kouséevitzky might not have 
put each man in his niche quite so 
neatly as he did yesterday. It is prob- 


> ably not too much to say that it was 
BenvenutoO;a feat of interpretation that no other 
conductor, now before the American 
public, could have duplicated. The 
orchestra, needless to say, responded 
nobly to his every intention. 
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comment. The familiar beauties of 
ee, : "ae futimae” | Schubert's Unfinished Symphony, 
~ is even | the wit and vigor of “Till 
el” were marvellously recreated for 
bs by the orchestra under Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky. Actually i pt inde vcvmg 4 
of “Till” was a miracle of precision, Ls . ; | 
.| sonority and rythmical vitality. To: a Concertino for String Orchestra, Op. 46 
open the program Mr. eae ah, bs . Allegro giocoso 
u- | gave us, as he does not often ac, t me 
eerci F cae Coasters, the noisy and effective : Pras , cam 
touche ej pei especially in the | “Benevenuto Cellini” by Berlioz, a egro vivace | 
pipette Cott is : ‘hak: we tee] these| The Nest « Pag hey eee a ae x (First performances) 
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a6 for he. al ee a. HINDEMITH Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
aid u01e13p oj pue F 4 I. Missig bewegte Halbe 
: : II. Langsam 


Ill. Lebhaft 
(First performances) 
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* its lapse PER favor is not hard 
'\to find. It is spectacular music, 
5 music of the theater, highly-colored 
*\musie of violent contrasts, rather SOLOIST 
lout of step with recent develop- : 
| familiar te mente in musical taste. Yet nobody RICHARD BURGIN 
wo are -lesSj+an deny that as theatrical music | 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Symphony Concert 

The 2ist concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, was given yesterday afternoon 
in Symphony ree 9. & vrogra 
was as follows: af of #* ¥0 / 
Berlioz... .Overture to ‘‘Renvenuto Cellini’ 
Sibelius..Sy phony No. 4 in A minor Op. 63 
Schubert.. .‘‘Unfinished’’ Symphony in B 
minor Strauss. 

“Ti]1 Kulenspiegel,’’ Tone Poem Op. 28 

The credentials of a dyed-in-the- 
wool Sibelius enthusiast are to be 
found in unswerving admiration of 
the Fourth Symphony. You have 


‘but to read such authorities as Cecil 


| 


Gray on this subjett to iearn what 


it requires to rank in this group. An- 


‘other test of the true Sibelian is the 


| 


String Quartet, “Voces Tntimae’’. 


but the Fourth Symphony is even 


i 


' 


starker and bleaker and hence less 
easy to enjoy at a first hearrng. 

All this is by way of prelude to the 
reluctant confession that .we can 
not count ourselves among the elect. 
Anyone, of course, must respect the 
tremendous individuality of the mu- 
sic. Nor should we wish to deny the 
touches of genius, especiallv in the 
finale. It is only that we tee! these 
to. be rare and occasional flashes 
that do not for us illuminate the 
whole symphony. Possibly this is & 
long way of saying that much of the 
Symphony is a bore, but out of re 
spect to Sibelius one must fin 
at first polite terms for expressin. 


an impolite attitude. 


We are fully prepared to adm 
that this attitude may be A blind 


4-(3-$0 7 a 
Four works, widely divergent in 
style and of small dimensions, but 
each a masterpiece of its kind, 
constitute this week’s program Of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


the twenty-first of the season. 


They are Berlioz’s Overture to: 
“Benvenuto Cellini.” the Fourth 


spot and that we missed yesterday 
a great musical experience, It 
should be remembered, however, 
that Sibelius is one of the most un- 
even composers, with a wide guif 
between his finest and nis poorest 
scores. Yet his admirers agree in 
thinking the Fourth Symphony a4 
masterpiece from start to finish. {t 
was interesting to hear it again yes- 
terday after eight years, theugh for 


L- something of a disappointment. 


The expression this leak of appre- 
ciation is made with some embar- 
rassment, as when one is caught 
napping in church. 

The rest of the music on yester- 
day’s program does not need mucin 
comment. The familiar beauties of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
the wit and vigor of “Till Eulenspie- 
gel” were marvellously recreated for 
us by the orchestra under Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky. etually the performance 
of “Till” was a miracle of precision, 
sonority and rythmical vitality. To 
open the program Mr. Koussevitzky 
gave us, as he does not often dc, an 
overture, the noisy and effective 
“Benevenuto Cellini” by Berlioz. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the program is as 
follows: Edward Burlingame Hill's 
Concertino for string orchestra Op. 
46 (for the first time); Paul Hinde- 
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its lapse from favor is not hard 


to find. It is spectacular music, 


Symphony of Sibelius, Schubert's J usic of the theater, highly-colored 


“Unfinished,” and Strauss “Till 
Eulenspiegel.” 
The last two are familiar to 


everybody. The first two are -lesSi+:an deny that as theatrical music 


frequently heard. The Berlioz 


overture was last played at these | 


concerts in 1927. But that was its 
eighteenth performance by this 
orchestra. So its unfamiliarity is 


recently acquired. The reason for 


music of violent contrasts, rather 
out of step with recent develop- 
ments in musical taste. Yet nobody 


t attains its effects in masterly 
ishion, or that as music repre- 


-enting parts of the career of 


Benvenuto Cellini it could har 
be less theatrical and remain nid 
acteristic. 


Sibelius’ Fourth is another 
ter altogether. Here is Ph a 
tense, restrained, compressed. al- 


FIFTY-NINTH SEASON 


Lwenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 19, at 2:30 o’clock 


CA TIIR fy waren 
SALTURDAY EVENING, AprRIL 20, at 8:15 o'clock 


|) 7 ul | trl 
oe ea PT a ee Concertino for String Orchestra, Op. 40 
[. Allegro giocoso 
[f. Andante mesto 
[Il. Allegro vivace 


(First performances) 


HINDEMITH er : ioli 
Concerto tor Violin and Orchestra 


I. Miassig bewegte Halbe 
Il. Langsam 
Ill. Lebhaft 


(First performances) 
INTERMISSION 


S ; : ‘6 " e. . 7? © T : 
CRIABIN....° Le Divin Poeme,” Symphony No. 3 in C 


5 minor, Op. 43 


SOLOIST 


RICHARD BURGIN 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
spot and that we missed yesterday 


Symphony Concer t a great musical experience. It 

The 2ist concert of the Boston should be remembered, however, 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- that Sibelius is one of the most un- 
vitzky, was given yesterday afternoon | even composers, with a wide guif 
in Symphony Hal. he progra between his finest and nis poorest 
was as follows: of §. ‘oO J scores. Yet his admirers agree in 
Berlioz... .Overture to ‘‘Benvenuto Cellint’ thinking the Fourth Symphony 4a 
pibelics. By phony No. ae nony Op. 6? | masterpiece from start to finish. Lt 
minor Strauss was interesting to hear it again yes- 


“pill Eulenspiegel,”” Tone Poem Op. 28/ terday after eight years, though for 


The credentials of a dyed-in-the- | us something of a disappointment. 
wool Sibelius enthusiast are to be| The expression this leak of appre- 
found in unswerving admiration of | ciation is made with some embar- 
the Fourth Symphony. You have|rassment, as when one is caught 
but to read such authorities as Ceci] | napping in church. 

Gray on this subjett to tearn what The rest of the music on yester- 
it requires to rank in this group. An- | day's program does not need mucn 
other test of the true Sibelian is the | comment. The familiar beauties of 
String Quartet, “Voces Intimae”: | Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
‘but the Fourth Symphony is even the wit and vigor of “Till Eulenspie- 
starker and bleaker and hence less | gel’ were marvellously recreated for 
easy to enjoy at a first hear:ng. us by the orchestra under Mr. Kous- 

All this is by way of prelude to the | sevitzky. Actually the performance 
reluctant confession that -we can of “Till” was a miracle of precision, 
not count ourselves among the elect. | sonority and rythmical vitality. To 
Anyone, of course, must respect the | open the program Mr. Koussevitzkv 
tremendous individuality of the mu- | gave us, as he does not often dc, an 
sic. Nor should we wish to deny the | overture, the noisy and effective 
touches of genius, especially in the | “Benevenuto Cellini” by Berlioz. 
finale. It is only that we fee! these The concert will be repeated to- 
to. be rare and occasional flashes night. Next week the program is as 
that do not for us illuminate the | follows: Edward Burlingame Hill's 
whole symphony. Possibly this is 4 ‘Concertino for string orchestra Op. 
long way of saying that much of the | 46 (for the first time); Paui Hinde- 
Symphony is a bore, but out of re- | mith’s Violin Concerto (also for the 
spect to Sibelius one must find | first time, with Richard Burgin, the 
at first polite terms for expressing | orchestra’s concert master, as solo- 
an impolite attitude. | ist) ; Alexander Scriabin’s “The Di- 
| We are fully prepared to admit vine Poem,” Symphony No. 3 in C 
that this attitude may be a blind minor Op. 43. 


(34) yaa 

Four works, widely divergent in {| most bursting with emotion it 
style and of small dimensions, but | never quite yields to. Its construc= 
each a masterpiece of its kind,| tion is brilliant, its material full of 
constitute this week’s program of, vitality, its handling subtle. It is 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra,|a score with virtually no popular 
the twenty-first of the season. | appeal, except perhaps such as 
They are Berlioz’s Overture to} adheres to it topically, at this 
“Benvenuto Cellini.’ the Fourth moment of history. At its last two 
Symphony of Sibelius, Schubert's performances in Symphony Hall, it 
“Tnfinished,” and Strauss’ “Till| was received rather coolly. The re- 
Eulenspiegel.” ception yesterday was not much 
The last two are iamiliar to | warmer; but a faithful minority 
everybody. The first two are less {did manage to keep the applause 
frequently heard. The Berlioz going until the conductor had re- 


overture was last played at these ‘ 
concerts in 1927. But that was its tually, no doubt, the enthusiasm of 


eighteenth performance by this this minority will become general 


orchestra. So its unfamiliarity 1s among music lovers. | 
recently acquired. The reason Sy Saiaee ? peut L. A. S. » 


Sibelius’ Fourth i6 another mat- 
ter altogether. Here is music in- 
tense, restrained, compressed, al- 


turned twice to the platform. Even=’ 


FIFTY-NIN 
TH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED THIRTY-NINE AND FORTY 


Lwenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 19, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 20, a 5:15 O'clock 


HILI ) | 
Re Rae oe sats (ohne, eee Rt tori Concer or String ' 
| icertino lor String Orchestra, Op. 40 
I. Allegro giocoso 
[f. Andante mesto 
[fl. Allegro vivace 


(First performances) 


HINDEMITH | 
Concerto tor Violin and Orchestra 


I. Massig bewegte Halbe 
Il. Langsam 
Ill. Lebhaft 


(First performances) 
INTERMISSION 


i . . - . < D1 z i. . 


SOLOIST 


RICHARD BURGIN 





Koussevitzky, Burgin Applauded in Premiere 
Of yings ith Violin Concerto—New Hill Work 
Sta tin fe 


f of the organic quality and the fundamental 
conservatism of the art of music was furnished by the program 
of 20th century music in which Serge Koussevitzky conducted tne 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon at Symphony 
Hall. The first performance in America of a new Violin Concerto 
by Paul Hindemith and the first performance anywhere of a Con- 
certino for String Orchestra by Edward Burlingame Hill were 
followed by the Third Symphony of Alexander Scriabine, entitled 
“The Divine Poem.” Although a gap of more than a third of a 
century separated the writing of the Scriabine from the Hill and 


Hindemith, the amazing thing young composer composers to throw off the 
about these three compositions crushing weight of neo-Wag- 


; erian and impressionist tradi- 
is the profusion of qualities they rpclony vachane i was & ee 16 


have in common and the clear section of the confusions and 
line of evolution which leads conflicts that culminated in the 
from the Russian master to the first World,War. But that 1s a 


roblem question for later-day 
modern American and German. ighorncraly What is now clear 's 


Our concertmaster, Richard that that cycle of radical change 
Burgin, was soloist in the Hinde-jis nearly complete. Schoenberg 


t of 
: nificently in- himself, the arch proponen 
oe ee 4 the “twelve-tone” system, is re- 


tegrated, finished interpretation ag to have returned, in his 
he achieved. If it is written ).4..4 work, to a style more 
violinistically, the solo part is by nearly approaching his early ro- 
no means an easy one. It is ef- mantic works. 

fectively put together, with little Hindemith’s Consistency 


or no waste motion, but neither, pyen jn his d ays of most ra di- 
on the other hand, is there any,ca] experimentation, Hindemith 


never lost sight of the need in 

een or mere a mune of aig al cnt 
jE iptabe tal or key and in the las 

this music admirably and put at he has found his way to a style 


its service the solid musician- of > ge nape oygte gee 4 
al, less diss : 

ship and the fluent technique Goperent logic. The selections 

which he commands. from his opera “Mathis der 

Between this concerto which Maler,” which Dr. Koussevivzky 


was completed last fall and the ree mec pp Pn A yt 
iabine, written at the begin- Were the mos ; 

Scriabine, . from: Mr. Hindemith’s pen we 
ning of the century, lle untold 44 yet heard. Yesterday's con- 
revolutions, political and artistic, certo convinced us afresh that 
and a long excursion into the here is one of the most eloquent 
barren field of “atonality’ and voices in modern music. 

the “twelve-tone” scale. Perhaps None of the “isms” of the last 
this excursion, like cubism in 25 years has been able to im- 
painting, was necessary for prison or emasculate his talent 


There is a fresnness to his in- flights of inspiration which are 
spiration and a fertility of inven- there for the sympathetic listen- 
tion that have few if any rivals er. Scriabine’s highly colorful 
today. He is one of the few mod- scoring served ideally to display 
ern composers who can meet the the skill of the various orchestral 
supreme test of writing a slow choirs and Dr. Koussevitzky was 
movement. an inspired protagonist of this 
The orchestral tutti at the and of the remaining two mod- 
climax of the slow movement ern works. 
and the quiet beauty and sim- It was a notable concert. 
plicity of the following dialogue E. D. 
between the clarinet and Solo 
violin were particularly affect- SY mphony Concer t 
ing. The first and last move- By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
ments were thematically com- The 22d regular concert by the 
pact, the themes pregnant and Boston Symphony orchestra, Serge: 
well adapted to symphonic treai- Koussevitzky conducting, was given 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
mens. Otten thelr greatest fii misllard Buren, viclinuat wis 


strength lay in their rhythmic the colo; 
profile, but this is true of many a follo Songey x r hata as 


classical allegro. And though Concertino fof string orchest a, Op. 46 
this music has a romantic tinge, concerto for violin and orctiestra: Hindemith 
it is never lush, there are no “('¢,Pivine, Poem,’ Symphony ey ae. 
or redundancies, nor is Mr. Hill’s new Concertino for 
re such a thing as padding. wishin ee hi 
It is laconic without being enig- ° eee Ween Shas played 
matic and its climaxes have Yesterday for the first time, is an 
savage thrust and impact. exceptionally attractive and ingrati- 
ee ek ating work. The finale, a sprightly 
Hill and Scriabine dance-like movement, is especially 
Professor Hill’s Concertino is delightful. The 18th century custom 
conceived in his happiest vein of contrasting a small body of in- 
and executed with the skill of struments (here the quartet) with 
a master technician. There is the fu string band is here used to 
true gaiety and urbanity in his happy effect. 
opening allegro giocoso. If the The slow movement has spacious- 
whole does not attempt to scale ness and dignity. We do not know 
Olympian heights nor to explore Whether Mr. Hill consciously wrote 


‘ the first move fieff’s 
the deepest emotions, it is always “classical” bye. Tt Pa gi epics. 


inventive and consistently enter- matter, but at any rate the Prokofieff 
taining. The composer was on bag of tricks is here cleverly set 
hand to acknowledge the cordial forth. The music is full of bounce 
applause of the audience. and a kind of slick precision, spiced 

Scriabine’s “Divine Poem,” in With abrupt modulations, that is so 
spite of its great sensuous ap- pleasant to listen to. The Friday aft- 


- dic. “rhoon audience gave Mr. Hill a very 
peal, seemed lengthy and: dis- cordial reception when he came out 
cursive after the taut, economical on the platform at Mr. Koussevit- 


speech of Hindemith. The orgy zky’s request. 

of subjectivism which Scriabine , Immediately there followed what 
so often represents is something !8 certainly one of the finest modern 
to which the modern listener SCOTes that we have heard this sea- 


must consciously adjust himself, Durk ioe souat Gh gta! parse 
else he is in danger of missing that he received notice too late to 


the real beauties and the high put in the book that this was not 
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the firs f f the Con-| , 
e first performance 0 e Con- Yesterday s Symphony 


certo. That took place in Amste 
last month; this, then, was the 
first American peformance. 

Those of us who are familiar with 
Hindemith’s later style in chamber 
and orchestral music will not have 


to have this concert explained. He 


follows a pretty definite plan in all 
his music which has come to be 
his mature and highly individual 
style. Cadences, the use of canon, 
forms in each distinct movement, 
for example, are all very much alike 
whether in such a work as the Son- 
ata for flute and piano or this new 
Concerto. 2 

As we have suggested, it needs 
only a little study or practice to be- 
come accustomed to this idiom; and, 
once mastered, it will prove fascinat- 
ing. Looking at the new work as 
a Concerto we shall prophesy that 
+ will be considered one of the im- 
portant concertos for violin in mod- 
ern times. 

The solo instrument is generously 
treated, and to this extent the Con- 
eerto is in the line of virtuoso 
pieces. It is interesting to note that 
Hindemith has not dispensed with 
an elaborate cadenza in the finale, 
where it does not seriously inter- 
rupt the train of thought. At a 
first hearing we found the slow 
movement a little long drawn out, 
but doubtless further hearings would 
set this impression right. 

The performance was admirable. 
Mr. Burgin played with great. ease 
and a fine tone. The orchestral ac- 
companiment was managed with all 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s great skill in this 
art Mr. Hindemith, when he came 
on to the platform, was given an 
ovation. 

From the world of dissonant 
counterpoint we next turned sharp- 
ly to the world of lush, exotic har- 
mony. Mr. Koussevitzky probably 
chose “The Divine Poem” because 
it is now 25 years since Scriabin died 
from a boil on his lip, rather an un- 
dignified exit for so grandiose a 
composer. Of course, this music is 

too long-winded and too pompous; 
but as compensation there are many 
beautiful passages and much elo- 
quence. Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
sala gave a stirring interpre- 
ation. 


Concert Very Notable 


{-T07E0 Sof 


The most interesting Symphony Con 
cert of the season, yesterday afternoon 
was also the most notable by reasor 
of the first American performance 0) 
Paul Hindemith’s new Concerto fo! 
Violin, with Richard Burgin as solois' 
and the composer in attendance. 

It was a triple triumph for Mr. Hinde. 
mith, Mr. Burgin and Dr. Koussevitzky 
not to mention the orchestra. 

There were cheers and many of then 
when these three notables took the 
symphonic equivalent of curtain calls. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Burgin anc 
the composer each came forward indi- 
vidually, as well as collectively ance 
with the conductor, and while the audi- 
ence shouted, clapped and stamped its 
approval there were felicitations al) 
around. On the whole, it was an occa- 
sion of a sort not often duplicated in 
Symphony Hall. For, in addition, tc 
the presence of the man who seems at 
the moment the most vital force in con- 
temporary music, and above and beyond 
the remarkable performance on the part 
of all concerned, there was the high 
merit of the Concerto itself. 

Mr. Hindemith writes here not only 
with power and vigor but with great 
gusto and with a skill that few have 
commanded. Nor is the word beauty 
inappropriately employed in speaking of 
the slow division. Save for a perform- 
ance in Amsterdam, that of yesterday 
would have been a world premiere, but 
in any case, it was an event of unusual 
significance. 

Tf in retrospect the new Concerto 
dominated the concert, it was far from 
being all that the afternoon had to offer 
in the way of musical stimulation and 
enjoyment. There Was an actual first 
performance, as prelude to the Hinde- 
mith work, that of a new Concertino 
‘for String Orchestra by Edward Bur- 
lingame Hill. 

Here again there was a composer to 
grace the occasion with his presence 
and also to be enthusiastically ac- 
claimed: for a generally successful and 
frequently highly diverting composition, 

What for some listeners may have 
been the most satisfying experience of 
all, an extraordinarily eloquent pres- 
entation of Scriabin’s Third Symphony, 
“The Divine Poem,” brought the end. 
Early and relatively uncharacteristic 
Scriabin, as compared with ‘Prome- 
theus,”’ or even “The Poem of Ecstasy,” 
‘The Divine Poem" is Scriabinesque im 


MLE eS 


By Al 


The program for the symphony 
concerts of Friday and Saturday 
contains the last group of novelties 
to be presented this year. And 
indeed, a novel group it is. Twice a 
‘first time anywhere” appears—in 
Paul Hindemith’s new Violin Con- 
certo (completed in 1939) and 
Prof. Edward Burlingame Hill’s 
Concertino for string orchestra, 
Opus 46, written in August and 
September of last year. But the 
third item in this week’s list is 
surely also a novelty to the latest 
generation, since it has not figured 
on programs at Symphony Hall 
since 1926—Scriabin’s “Divine 
Poem,” 

> + a 


In Hindemith’s concerto the 
soloist will be the  orchestra’s 
concertmaster, Richard Burgin, Re- 
cent months have given him promi- 
nence chiefly as conductor: it is all 
but a further novelty to be able 
to welcome his return as a dis- 
tinguished master of the violin. 

Hindemith’s concerto is scored 
for a relatively small orchestra. 
Woodwinds appear in twos, there | 
are two trumpets, four horns, the | 
trombone-tuba quartet, the usual | 
panwiew and a rather liberal assort- | 
ment of percussion instruments. 
| _ The concerto is of course en- 
\tirely non-programmatic. A first | 


hasty view of the score gives the 
impression that it is gratefully 
written for the solo instrument. It 
Is rich in thematic content, the 
themes sing themselves well on 
the violin. 
i The first movement, labeled 
Massig bewegte Halbe” (‘In 
moderately lively half-note mo- 
tion’), is an expansively worked 
out sonata form. In two introduc- 
tory measures a kettledrum an- 
nounces a virile rhythm. The solo 
violin at once presents the first 
theme. This is a melody with bold 
upward sweeps followed by gentle 
downward motion, It is heard 
against an intriguingly rhythmed 
accompaniment in strings. Wood- 
winds continue an extension of the 
violin line and presently emerge 


‘with a new thematic unit of lovely 


lyric quality. This is developed 
somewhat, with the violin begin- 
ning a florid counterpoint—all still 
against the initial fundamental 
rhythmic accompaniment. A more 
highly rhythmed theme _ with 
ascending fourths, in which violin 
and orchestra answer each other 
antiphonally, concludes the first- 
theme section, . 

The second-theme group begins 


| with a broad melody for the violin 


over a quietly sustained chord. 
Woodwinds and the solo violin 
give this theme contrapuntal treat- 
ment. There follows an active 


its insistence upon harmony beyond any 
other single musical factor, even though 
the orchestration is sumptuous and re- 
splendent to a degree. One feels with 
Seriabin, as with Franck and sometimes 
with Wagner, that the melody serves 
the interests of the harmony, an obvi- 
ous reversal of the intended relation- 
ship between them. And speaking of 
-'Prometheus,” ig it not high time that 
we heard that particular tone poem 
again? 
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theme in eighth notes. In a devel- 
opment section the violin itself 
presents new versions of thematic 
material with interesting new 
counterpoints. Recapitulation and 
coda bring forth no new material, | 


but present, in due order, the | 


themes already exposed, somewhat | 
more expansively and with new 


instrumentation. 
| + 4b 


The slow movement, simply 
“Langsam,” begins with wood- 
winds alone in stately rhythm. A 
horn intones a_ short rhythmic 
motive which plays an important 
part later. The solo violin then 
sings the expressive principal 
melody of the movement. The horn 
motive develops, leads to an iIm-~ 
pressive, well-rhythmed, climactic 
theme for horn. There 1s a return 
to the principal theme, for a clari- 
net, with figuration by the solo 
violin. ni 

The third movement, ‘“Lebhatt 
(“Lively”), begins with an in- 
cisively rhythmed theme for full 
orchestra. There follows a group 
of three themes, all bright and 
lightly rhythmical, often with the 
most delicate accompaniment. 
There is a return to the opening 
matter. For the middle group the 
violin sings a broad theme on the 
G string. After a lyrical develop- 
ment this leads into the cadenza. 
A return to the principal theme 
group leads to the coda, strongly 

rhythmical and at rushing speed. 

The idiom ‘is that of linear 
counterpoint, dissonant counter- 


Peo Be 


Wrofessor Hill’s Concertino, too, 
is in contrapuntal style. It is scored 
for the usual quintet of strings, 
with a solo string quartet in the 
last movement. The three move- 
ments are Allegro giocoso, Andante 
mesto, and Allegro vivace. 

In the first movement the jocose 
theme appears at once in an as- 
cending line of eighth notes. A de- 
scending line, for the most part 
chromatic, and of somewhat more 
breadth, follows shortly. There is 
a return to the beginning, a mo- 
ment of relaxation, a climax, a 


recapitulation of the two principal 


ideas, and the movement comes to 
its conclusion. 

In the slow movement the sec- 
ond violins begin with a melody 
of considerable warmth of feeling. 
With repetitions it soars to its clie 
max. A middle section, more tran- 
quil in character, sings its song in 
‘the high notes of the first violins, 
There is a return to the first part 
with slightly more active rhythm. 
A coda brings conclusion. 

In the third movement a string 
quartet is set off against the full 
string crchestra. The orchestral 
‘tutti presents a lively theme in 
active rhythm. The quartet. an- 
swers shortly with material that 
suggests the type of figuration 
commonly found in much of the 
‘instrumental music of Bach. A 
i'broadly rhythmed section forms 
the principal contrasting group. A 
‘return to earlier material brings 
‘conclusion. The idiom, except for 


Two American Firsts 


Koussevitzky 


and His Men Play Hill’s 


Concertino and Concerto by Hindemith 


4-fG=YO By EDWARD MALTZMAN 

Two new works, by an American and a German composer, 
will receive their first performances by Serge Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at this week-end’s concerts. 
These works are a Concertino for String Orchestra by Harvard’s 
Edward B. Hill, and a Violin Concerto by Paul Hindemith. Richard 
Burgin will be the soloist. Scriabin’s Symphony No. 3, “The Divine 
Poem” will complete the program. 


The Concerto 

The Hindemith Concerto. 
which bears the date 1939 on the 
score, is an attractive work 
Written so that it falls natural: 
ly within the scope of the violin 
the solo part is predominantly 
lyrical. Hindemith, who begar 
his musical career as violinist 
does not demand the impossible 
from his solo instrument, hence 
the concerto is not a _ violir 
“show piece.’ Furthermore, the 
composition is interesting in 
that it is conceived largely on a 
linear basis, and worked in a 
most effective manner with em- 
phasis on clarity and simplicity 
of style and detail. The thematic 
material in the concerto is well 
integrated. Many of the motives 
seem to be natmral outgrowths 
from a 6Ommon pattern, but 
there are of course contrasting 
figures. 

Because we have said that the 


and logically developed The 
melodic lines as well as. the 
rhythmic and harmonic pat- 
terns move with remarkable 
assurance. 

It would seem from the above 
discussion that the work tends 
toward classicism. And so it 
does. Though the concerto is 
written without a key signature, 
the harmony is not atonal. One 
writer has. recentiy indicated 
that Hindemith’s present tend- 
ency is to reconcile linear coun- 
terpoint with tonal harmony. In 
the matter of construction, the 
first movement—‘“M@essig  be- 
wegte Halbe’—is in free sonata 
form: the second—‘langsam’’—is 
a free treatment of ternary form, 
while the finale—“lebhaft’— is 
a large three part form. 

With the exception of the per- 
cussion section which includes 
side and brass drums, cymbals, 
ong, triangle and tamburin, the 
concerto is scored for the late 
classical ful] orchestra. 


concerto is primarily lyrical and First Movement 


presented with clarity, it is not 


The work opens with a rhyth: 


to be assumed that the work is mic figure in the tympani, which 
lacking in depth. The concerto'is almost immediately picked up 
traverses many moods; there are in the strings where it takes on 
vigorous and tender passages, aS an expanding and contracting 
well as development points of)melodic and harmonic chromatic 
impressive climaxes. With em- pattern. The solo violin begins 
phasis on tthe single line, and on in the third measure with a soar- 
the combination of lines, inter- ing melodic line. Meanwhile, the 
spersed with contrasting rhyth- String figure becomes’ assertive 
mic and harmonic figures, the and tapers off in a descending 
material is ingeniously treated legato passage. After the violin 


point, which does not go the lengths) its contrapuntal aspects, is that 
of a frightening cacophony. The) which Bostonians have long since 
orchestration is remarkably sensi= become accustomed pleasurably to 
tive and varied. .expect from Professor Hill. 
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completes its florid line, the motives for further thematic 
winds begin a melodic motive, development. iss le a Pa | 
rab spe Ay ike gee Peper rays Second and Third Movements 
ecoming higher ana ioucer, : 
a ine’ accompaniment. The The i ge: begin aoe ae 
strings soon take up this motive movement, playing short m c 
Frere is a bit of interesting its of various contours. The vio- 
0 gy Poe Padang between lin enters with a lyrical state- 
the woodwinds and strings play- a of pn RE cs 90 Duis 
ing the theme, and the brass, a; g accomp He 
ij , * “the violin plays decorative pas- 
niay ¢ 99  esieilion’ “piano,” the S48eS, the orchestra develops the 
strings announce their opening CPemins a bee cog ol 
figure once, this time sustained &°7, COD rae eee itd. fear 
sad in augmentation, while the Motlve seemingly derived from 
violin begins a florid passage. rn oA appear tr ay A ce By i mee bie 
This leads to a transitional sec- |. 4 eee oh 
iun—-“ein wenig vorengehen”— OGs answer each other wi 
in which.there is some motive S@P/d Scale passages. A long al- 
development. A short trill pas- most rhapsodic line in the solo 
vl oa, the violin is followed by part over a quiet orchestral back- 
a Tunning triplet figure which pore brings this movement to 
| ; : ose. 
becomes “embroiderie” for a ee Anctal wi ee 
heceg sive, accented motive in 
- uenlere a Reedbent tage wie the full orchestra opens the final 
The violin plays a second major te ag The Rar solo — 
fotinel line over: Gulet a8 ten enor jaunty 
ry reer hord. With the theme, followed by a lyricai line| 
ained s ips c ee, 4s and which becomes more varied in: 
aaottion Rt py on tebag s aan movement and direction as it 
aoe teauuiebalt - progresses, while thematic mo- 
Patan dadciouenert aa ing with “Ves appear in the orchestra as 
na nes A an she eeelin intervening passages or accom-| 
Th y me continues with paniments. A development sec-' 
The so La atin waste tion begins loudly with the brass 
ee various motives ate inter: 22nouncing the opening decisive 
oven: ip the’ orcheste, wna mOnve, the strings play: repic, 
section closes with a “double Hager one gpg Bg | brass gph 
| ,» : | ls picked up in e winds an 
for 3 Pare te np me there follows an interesting bit 
ing the first part of the opening o¢ ynolyphonic writing. 


violin solo over vigorous figureS “The strings introduce a new 


in the strings. The solo violin in- tion with ie 
troduces the recapitulation, and solo weak basins 5 heoan tine 
the strings again play thelr that also takes on more varied 
opening rhythmic figure. After otion and direction as it un- 
ae a race of ye peer folds, while the brass and strings 
eme the movement Closes WIUN in terweave different motives over 


a long coda. Hindemith utilizes rustling woodwinds, After some’ 
development, the solo violin be-| 


the codas of the first and last 


gins a cadenza. The clarinet. be-| er smothered by t igh e 
gins the final section playing the other instruments, ¢-.40-40 
opening violin motive, while the, You would not expect Hin 


violin trills. The violin takes up 
the motive over a rhythmic back: 
ground. A coda brings the move- 


'to write lush tunes or harmony, His 
idiom is distinguished by muscu- 
‘larity. Teutonic ruggedness, free- 
‘dom from excess of any kind, by 


ment to a close. The opening melody that approaches dryness, 
orchestral motive and the second yet somehow is deeply expressive, 
theme are worked in a decisive and by a disciplined sort of har- 


manner, the violin doing some 


mony favoring logic over purely 


rapid passage work. This final experimental dissonance. 


section is loud, with dynamic 
rhythms and impassioned me- 


lodic twistings and turnings. 
SYMPHONY HALL ° 
soston Symphony Orchestra 


It has been a characteristic o 
Serge Koussevitzky’s regime as con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra that his programs toward the 


end of a season boast as much nov- 
elty as those at the beginning. This 
week there are two new pieces, 
Prof. E. B. Hill’s Concertino for 
strings, Op. 46, and Hindemith’s Vi- 
olin Concerto and for closing piece, 
“The Divine Poem” of Scriabin, 
heard here but twice in 15 years. 
Richard Burgin, the orchestra’s con- 
certmaster, is soloist in the Concerto, 

While the Hindemith music is far 
too complex and too substantial to 
get a rounded idea of it on short 
acquaintance, one is tempted to call 
it a masterpiece. Hindemith always 
has something to say, and he says 
it in a musical language all his 
own, solid, varied, technically first- 
rate. As good music should be, the 
Concerto is neither all head nor all 
heart, but something of each. 

The tendency in writing violin 
concertos nowadays is to treat the 
solo instrument as a glorified part 
of the orchestra rather than to ex- 
ploit its virtuoso resources or to 
make it a soliloquy with a thin or- 
chestral background Hindemith has 
followed the practice, although the 
solo part appears very difficult. Or- 
chestration is of symphonic propor- 
tions, equal in importance to the 
solo violin, which, however, is nev- 


When, at the end of the perform- 
auice, conductor, soloist and com- 
poser stood before the orchestra, the 
audience burst into one of the 
warmest demonstrations this re- 
viewer has ever seen at a Friday 
concert. Mr. Burgin gave a superb 


f account of exacting music. That, 


too, was just what Mr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra had done. 

Due to an inadvertence, the pro- 
gram said the Concerto was being 
performed for the first time. In- 
formation arrived too late for the 
program book that this was the first 
American performance, Willem 
Mengelberg having conducted it in 
Amsterdam last March 14. 

Mr. Hill’s Concertino, brief and 
slight, is more sparkling than orig- 
inal. The first movement recalls 
the “Classical Symphony” of Proko- 
fieff, and the main theme of the 
second might have come from 
Tchaikovsky. The sharp tang of 
modernity pervades Mr. Hill’s style 
in general; he gives a great deal of 
color to the ‘massed strings. As an 
enjoyable light symphonic piece the 
Concertino deserves place in the or- 
chestral repertory. It was present- 
ed for the first time yesterday. Mr. 
Hill bowed from the stage. 

“The Divine Poem” came as a 
memorial :-to Scriabin, who died 25 
years ago next Saturday. For sheer 
emotion and beauty of sound this 
interpretation was one of the most 
magnificent examples of great con- 
ducting and playing these ears have 
ever heard. Mr. Koussevitzky has 
achieved nothing finer during his 
years in Boston, And that is a con- 
sidered statement, remembering the 
great things he has done here. 

Purely as music, “The Divine 
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ion and an evamiene ses- 


; 0 1 for big sort of song, the Hare 
vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 


Society (G. Wallace Wood- 
, conductor) presented Bach’s 
3 minor Mass at Symphony Hall 


; sterday, by way of helping the 


or gg ina Orchestra put 


F ) n on. a’ Pension Fund concert. Solo 


were taken, by Elisabeth 


Schumann, soprano; Viola Silva, 
n ezzo-soprano; William Hain, 
m ee , and Alexander Kipnis, bass. 


direction of the music was in 
Hands of Dr. Serge Kous~ 


vitzky. 
if “it the academi¢ year were 
nger, or the Bach Mass were 
ah 1orter, a complete and thorough 
| m sight doubtless be expected of | 
the Cambridge men and women; 
I ~ suffice it that they did hand- 


in the Credo, Sanctus, 


sanr and Dona Nobis. In 
another view, the Kyrie and the th 
Gloria in Excelsis that occupied the. 
a en ernoon hour may be a grade or 
» beyond college singing socic 
s powers. 
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are fe A he So genet: ‘for 
classic masters? 

Possibly he would like to ha 
chorus that matched in ability t . 
players in his orchestra—an ideal, 
most likely; of a far distant future. 
In any case, this pertains to a 
Pension Fund pen te nothing 
more. To take things, then, as they 
come, it is without mistake to call 
the pronouncement of the Credo 
down at least to the Resurrexit 
distinguished and in large measure 

thrilling; first-class for vocal 

or gh and choral style, Add to 

at a quite surpassing solo mo- 
ment in the Agnus Dei, achieved 
by Mme. Silva; and let the oc- 
a stand, 

Peni poo hey 


Hardly need mention be mace 
of the obbligato playing by Mr. 
Laurent, ai» Mr. Speyer, oboe 
'd@’amore, and Mr. Burgin, violin. 
A nec arene: number of the 

| the 0 orehestra, 


eal mer : 
B minor Mass, “ih rind exactingly, 

we for voices; and if they 
can ‘he in all detail, and 
the  aecornariying tone. can be 
economized and restrained, all the 
hatter far the effaert 
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Twenty-third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, ApriL 26, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 27, at 8:15 o'clock 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
iI. ‘Tempo di menuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74 
(Born May 7, 1840) 
Adagio — Allegro non troppo 
Allegro con grazio 
Allegro molto vivace 
Finale: Adagio lamentoso 
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Poem” wears much better than “The 
Poem of Ecstasy”; there is less over- 
ripe sentiment, even if five trumpets 
are required, fewer suggestions of 
banality despite long-windedness, 
repetition, one towering climax after 
another, Scriabin was a visionary 
who permitted no check upon his 
feelings; his work was accordingly 
not all of the same quality. Though 
Wagnerian, “T'he Divine Poem” may 


yet prove his masterpiece.—C. W. D. | 


Svinpho 
Syipphony 
y Winthrop P. Tryon 


Holding a vesper meeting for 
preparation and an evening ses- 
sion for big sort of song, the Hare 
vard Glee Club and the Radcliffe 
Choral Society (G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, conductor) presented Bach’s 
B minor Mass at Symphony Hall 
yesterday, by way of helping the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra put 


on a Pension Fund concert. Solo 
parts were taken, by Elisabeth 
Schumann, soprano; Viola Silva, 
mezzo-soprano; William Hain, 
tenor, and Alexander Kipnis, bass, 
The direction of the music was in 
the hands of Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. 

If the academic year were 
longer, or the Bach Mass were 
shorter, a complete and thorough 
job might doubtless be expected of 
the Cambridge men and women; 
but suffice it that they did hand- 
somely in the Credo, Sanctus, 
Osanna, and Dona Nobis. In 
another view, the Kyrie and the 
Gloria in Excelsis that occupied the 
afternoon hour may be a grade or 
two beyond college singing socis 
ties’ powers. 

ee ee 


Explanations and excuses, hov 


ever, aside, the performance of th, 
combined organizations at the ® 
o'clock reassembling was truly 
brilliant. Nor was there, as far as 
Harvard and Radcliffe figured ir 
the night’s doings, any letdown 
Dr. Koussevitzky had a competeni 
and well-drilled field under his 
generalship. If anyone were in- 
clined to carp at interpretation here 
or there, Dr. Koussevitzky would, 
have to stand the complaint. How 
well may he be supposed to lik 
the choral works of Bach? What 
does he think of college choirs, 
anyway, in these days when they 
are going in so strongly for the 
classic masters? 

Possibly he would like to have a 
chorus that matched in ability the 
players in his orchestra—an ideal, 
most likely; of a far distant future. 
In any case, this pertains to a 
Pension Fund concert; nothing 
more. To take things, then, as they 
come, it is without mistake to call 
the pronouncement of the Credo 
down at least to the Resurrexit 
distinguished and in large measure 
thrilling; first-class for vocal 
quality and choral style. Add to 
that a quite surpassing solo mo- 
ment in the Agnus Dei, achieved 
by Mme. Silva; and let the oc- 
casion stand. 

a a | a 


Hardly need mention be Mate 
of the obbligato playing by Mr. 
Laurent, fiute; Mr. Speyer, oboe 
d’amore, and Mr. Burgin, violin. 
A considerable number of the 
members of the orchestra, per- 
force, took part, though much of 
the time those actually sounding 
their instruments were few. The 
B minor Mass, all too exactingly, 
is a piece for voices; and if they 
can be heard in all detail, and 
the accompanying tone can be 


economized and restrained, all the 
hatter for the effert 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 26, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 27, al 8:15 o'clock 


BEETHOVEN..................+-Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93 
I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
[1l. ‘Tempo di menuetto 
lV. Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathétique, Op. 74 
(Born May 7, 1840) 
I. Adagio — Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazio 
(It. Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 
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ven’s eighth is a remarkable work 

Symph ony Con cert fobetlectuadly full of ingenious and 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS igang surprises ills la ng 
cert by the be read in performanc ~ 

andl ety paar aoc merge mense vitality and gusto. The humor 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given must not be prettified. It seemed 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony to us that Mr. Koussevitzky secured 
Hall. The program was as follows: from the orchestra a really magnifi- 


tation. 
Beethoven cent interpretatio 


Symphony No. 8 in F major Op. 93 Beethoven’s eighth does not stir 


Tchaikovsky the emotions of an audience as 
. 6in B minor Op. 74, 
Sy pony NG Oak, Pathetique” 


a9 does the “Pathetique.” But if the 
afs Hf #016 t idea of public Fe 4 alge berg aye 
; and indeed such a display wou e 
Mr. Koussevitzky s - eslgnrare oe out of place after music with such 
Tchaikovsky centennial with CON- Ganacity for laughter—the _ per- 
trasted programs, balancing th€ formance was just as much a 
6 ighth, fourth and sec- triumph for the orchestra as that 
oe a ith Which it enjoyed in the second half 
ond symphonies of Beethoven Ww of the prosram 
the brooding, introspective and “  enaikovsky’s finest symphony 
majestic music of Tchaikovsky. A was played with blazing eloquence 
number of all-Tchaikovsky programs yesterd ay. We have always known 
would be too much; his genius is that Mr. Koussevitzy has a miracu- 
best appreciated when set off against lous affinity with this work, and it 
something quite different. seemed as if the; orchestra rose to 
To be sure, it was a pity that we new heights unddr the spell of and 
could not have had a concert pel- quickened by the conductor’s imagi- 
formance of the opera “Pique Dame,” nation. The extraordinary range 
as originally planned, but Mr. Kous- of tone and the wonderful sonority 
sevitzky was unable to assemble the of the Boston Symphony were 
singers who would suit him and superbly demonstrated. Familiar 
who could sing it in Russian. (We music splendidly recreated was the 
can recall, for example, how oddly story of yesterday’s concert, and it is 
cosmopolitan “Boris Godunoff’! certain that two other. versions of 
sounded in Italian.) No matter how that story will come to pass before 
familiar the last three symphonies, next week is out. 
are, you cannot honor the com- The concert will be repeated to- 
poser’s anniversary properly except night. Next week the following con- 
by playing them once again. It is certs will be given: On Monday eve- 
doubtful if we should have thanked ning and Tuesday afternoon Bee- 
Mr. Koussevitzky if he had elected thoven’s 4th Symphony and Tchai- 
to give us the “Manfred” symphony kovsky’s 4th Symphony will be 
in place of the “Pathetique.” heard; on Friday afternoon and 
No wider emotional gulf can be Saturday evening Beethoven’s 2d 
imagined between two great sym- Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s 5th 
phonies than between those offered Symphony will be heard. The latter 
in Symphony Hall yesterday. For all will conclude the 59th season of the 
its gaiety and high spirits Beetho- Boston Symphony. 7 


STUDY IN CONTRAST 


Koussevitzky Applauded in Brilliant 
Program of Beethoven and Tchaikovsky 


A crasser contrast than was offered by the two symphonies 
in Which Serge Koussevitzky conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. Beethoven’s Kighth Symphony and Tchaikovsky's 
“Pathetique” have one thing in common: that their composers 


were well satisfied with them. 


Beethoven is reported to have 


explained the relative coolness with which his fighth Symphony 
was received after the triumph of the Seventh with the impatient 


remark: “Because it is so much 


better.” And Tchaikovsky, after 


the premiere of his Symphony “Pathetique,” told his fries 
Glazounoff that for the first time'-— 


in his career he had come away 
from hearing one of his compo- 
sitions “with a feeling of com- 
plete content.” But there the re- 
semhblances between the O 
works cease, 7 v ft 
Presenting t ds /)E9 th. 
phony Koussevitzky has _ not 
hesitated to exploit the v-rtuos- 
ity of the great instrument upon 
which he plays, and if this leads 
him cecasionally to exaggerate 
as allegro vivace almost into a 
presto, the sin is not so hein- 
OUS aS it might seem. For “al- 
legro” denotes a state of mind, 
hot a number of beats per min- 


ute, and in our time that state 
of mind seeks swifter expression 
than it did in Beethoven's day. 
The Composer as Virtuoso 


Then in a deener sense Beetho- 
ven himself appears in this work 
aS a virtuoso. With the mastery 
born of complete emancipation 


he toys about here in classical 
iOrmulae from whose shackles 
he has Icng s:nce freed himself. 
Was there ever such gq combina- 
tion of naive joy and complete 
urbanity? For a moment he 
assumes the Roccco elegance 
from which he graduated in his 
“Eroica” Symphony — he _ jug- 
gles with the form whcse classi- 
cal limits he has long since 
transcended, And never is the 
amazing sureness of his own 
formal instinct clearer than 
when, to the conservative eye, 
he is breaking sacrosanct, struc- 
tural canons. 

In place of the _ traditional 


slow movement there: is the de- 


liciously debonair Allegretto 
scherzando, with the theme 
which Beethoven later used in 
his famous metronome round, 
“Ta, ta, ta, lieber Maelzel.” And 
then, because a scherzo of the 
type which he had developed 
would have destroyed the 
essential symphonic element of 
contrast. Beethoven relaxes the 
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pace here by restoring the old CH AIKOVSKY 
Tempo di menuetto, a perfect foi] 


for the following Allegro vivace. 


Few conductors and orchestras BY SYMPHONY 
could have achieved the precise 
degree of polish or hit on the 
perfect lilting tempo of Kousse- 


Sis teercoe Dut One ing Performance 
longed for smoother brass in the Outstand £ 


trio of the Menuetto. of Russian’s Sixth Given 
Good Taste? | 


Debussy and older critics have 
questioned ‘the good taste of this) BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Symphony. Debussy, of course,iS A week ago Dr. Koussevitzky and 
always in good taste. but do we\the Symphony Orchestra were ~~, 
think of the powerful masses of |Memorating the 25th anniversary oo 


the death of Alexander Scriabin. Yes- 
> Michelangelo, or a Gothic Ca- terday afternoon they offered the first 


thedral or a Shakespeare tragedy of three programmes designed to mark 

te? b'the centenary of the birth of another: 

as being in good taste? In art'the ce Mia pas Sind Fir. aya 

there is such a thing as being/and_ greater Russian, : 3 
, CNAalK SKY, 

too much of a gentleman. ‘ For seasons that seemed obscure on 

Certainly no one would claim paper but clear in practice, 4 Pel 

that good vaste is an outstand- sevitazky has chosen to link an bs 

ing characteristic of Tchaikoy- and Tchaikovsky in these final concerts 


the season... Incidentally, those who 
sky’s masterpieces. Compared mi , attend a thoroughgoing Tchai- 
with the iridescent harmonies kovsky festival can betake themselves 


and the eloquent silences of De- to the Berkshires next August, wher 
buss the loud confidences of three of the nine concerts at angle- 
the " “Pathetique” Symphony wood” will be devoted entirely to his 


music. 
seem the language of a barba- Before the current season is done our 


rian. Yet how he moves us, this orchestra will have played six of the 
indecently emotional barbarian nine Sy paphastiien of meeteovee, are ie 
trinsically there was no par 3 al 
Slav. For he sang not of petty, for yesterday’s performance of the 
private sorrow and his wild de- eighth. Nér was it on the whole and 
flant gayety sprang from a deep- especially happy one, being rather 
er source than most of us can heavy-handed, though {t Bae te Brent 
eive. spots, such as the trio of the Minue 
Ke Pane ky’s illuminati f and the second theme of the Finale. 
Neg “ 7% Reena er Yet had the first part of the concert 
Tchaikovsky’s last symphony Y® 


been given over to other pieces by 
had subtlety but also sweep and Tchaikovsky, the performance of the 


tonal splendor. After the dra- “Pathetic” Symphony could hardly 
matic third movement an irre- have made the presomns mig sign 
isti | , that it did when heard after | y, 
Rehan and una Apes a impersonal, essentially rhythmic and 


, tamely sgorgd musig,o ?. man 
entation of the close stirred master. Op 27,/9¢ 
pay sy! 


beyond applause. E. D. So far nphonie ‘tribute 


to Tchaikd¥sky is concerned, 


despair of the ‘“Pathetic’s”’ 
ures, would hardly do, 

is an unwritten law that there 
shall be no applause between the move. 
ments of Symphonies, but that ban has 
been lifted in the case of the third di- 
Vision of the “Pathetique.” 
there were the usual plaudits here, ag 
there was the usual moment of awed, 
or respectful, silence when 
Chord of the finale had Vanished into 
nothingness. 

Koussevitzky’s approach to the 
“Pathetique’”’ js not the on 
Toseanini, for exam 
it “straight,” 
its tragedy, its melodrama 
excitement, its Sentiment o 


the ulti. 
tribute has now been paid, 


Neithér the. Fourth Symphony, to be 
heard .on Monday and Tuesday, 
the Fifth, which ends the season on 
Friday and Saturday, can be compared 

the Sixth, either Structurally or 
thematically, while they 
emotional message, Never 


nor 


convey no 
theless, 
a Season on the bleak and blank 


final meas- 


Yesterday 


the last 


ly one. Mr. 
ple, prefers to play 
With no underscoring of 
, its frenetic 
r its abysmal] 
But who shall Say after yester- 


8 performance that we who were 
SO fortunate as to be there did not 
hear this remarkable tonal 
exactly as itshould be hear 
we are not likely to hear 
hands? 


document 
d—-and as 
it from any 


The Pleasures and Pains 
Of the Season of 1939-1940 


By ELINOR HUGHES > 6.0 


If it seems a bit early to be summarizing the theater season 
of 1939-1940, ths; tact remains that fhe Sald season, so far as Boston 
is concerned,.came to an end on May 18, and that nothing is now 
in sight but the summer playhouses and the opening, on Sept. 2, 
of “The Male Animal” at the Wilbur Theater. The threatened 
actors’ strike.caused things to start late, the current conflagration 
in Europe has‘caused an early closing, but the total score of plays, 
as against last season, is not bad—53 as compared with 59, exclu- 
Sive of amateur productions and dance recitals, but including the 
valiant efforts of Alan Holmes’ short-lived venture at the Copley 
and the New England Repertory’s season at the Peabody Playhouse. 

Things started last June with Lew Brown's “Yokel Boy” at the 
Shubert and eontinued, after a lapse of six weeks, with George 
White’s loud, vulgar, but reasonably successful “Scandals” in the 
middle of August. After that, however, there was a long wait until 
Sept. 26, when “The Man Who Came to Dinner”, embodying the 
lustily comic and well rounded performance of Monty Woolley, 
started things off with a bang. 
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THE SEASON GATHERS WAY 

The Kaufman-Hart comedy had been here only a week, when 
we had the iirst: of the conflicts, Katharine Cornell opening in 

Behrman’s “No Time for Comedy” at the Wilbur and George Ab- 
bott’s production of the agreeable new Rodgers and Hart musical 
show—long on music and acting talent and a bit short on book— 
at the Shubert. What to do, what to do! 

The following week saw William Saroyan’s “The Time of Your 
Life” arriving at the Plymouth, first of the series of six Theater 
Guild-American Theater Society plays. Any further discussion 
of this play at this late date is quite superfluous, though we don’t 
believe the Plymouth will ever be quite the same. Next in order 
came one of the really notable events of the season, “Abe Lincoln 
In Illinois”, Sherwood’s fine biographical drama with Raymond 
Massey as Lincoln, fine enough so that not even the vastness of 
the Boston Opera House could really spoil it. 

The same evening saw “Outward Bound”, Sutton Vane’s fan- 
tasy, revived with a notable cast at the Plymouth Theater as the 
second of the Guild—A. T. S. subscription plays—and “Nice Goin’ ” 
a musical version of “Sailor, Beware”, which presented Mary Mar- 
tin, the girl whe sang “My Heart Belongs to Daddy”, in her first 
starring part, but had insufficient vitality to take it to Broadway. 
FULL WEEKS AND LEAN 

The first week in November found the rush of plays continuing 
unabated, with no less than four premieres Nov. 7, the best of 
which was Paul Osborn’s delightful comedy, ‘“Morning’s at Seven” 
—third of the Guild-A. T. S. plays—and the most astonishing of 
which was undoubtedly Michael Todd’s “The Hot Mikado”, with 
Bill Robinson. “Very Warm for May”, a new Kern musical, was 
well liked here, but died quickly on Broadway. Nov. 13 found Max- 
well Anderson's “Key Largo” at the Colonial, with an eloquent 
performance by Paul Muni and a rather literary text by Mr. An- 
derson; and “Du Barry Was a Lady’, rowdy, gorgeous and enor- 
mously popular, installed at the Shubert with Fthel Merman and 
Bert Lahr as the stars. The month ended more quietly with a re- 
turn engagement of “Tobacco Rooad” at the Plymouth, and “Three 
After Three’, a well intentioned but rather lightweight musical 
arriving at the Shubert. 

December was definitely a lean month, with a feeble little com- 
edy, “When We Are Married”, at the Wilbur on Dec. 2, and nothing 
of interest until Dec. 26, when Ethel Waters arrived in the DuBose 
and Dorothy Hayward play, “Mamba’s Daughters”. and Paul Robe- 
son made what appears to have been his Boston stage debut in 
“John Henry”, an ambitious and handsome but unfortunately de- 
vitalized play with music. Ruth Chatterton, whose bad luck seems 
positively phenomenal, also came to town in a little something 

called “Tonight We Dance.” 








January krought us Elmer Rice’s pleasant and Cleverly pro- 
duced comedy, “T'wo On An Island”—another Playwrights’ Com- 
pany offering—-a single performance by the admirable Jooss Ballet, 
Helen Hayes in “Ladies and Gentleman”, an unfortunately feeble 
comedy drama which not even her incandescent talent could save; 
Nancy Hamilton’s delightful intimate revue, “Two for the Show” 
and the N. E. Repertory’s admirable production of Saroyan’s first 
and best play, “My Heart’s in the Highlands.” 

The following month gave us a new Odets play, “Night Music”, 
which deserved longer shrift than it obtained, if only for the ex- 
cellence of the playing; Ernest Hemingway’s uneven but exciting 
“Fifth Column”—fourth of the Guild-A. T. S. plays—distinguished 
by the fine acting of Franchot Tone and Lee Cobb; Clare Boothe’s 
sardonic murder play, “Margin for Error”; Cornelia Otis Skinner 
in a week’s engagement of familiar monodramas: that baffling 
but interesticg experiment, “A Passenger To Bali”, with Walter 
Huston; and fifth of the subscription plays, “The Little Foxes” 
with Tallulah Bankhead giving a brilliant performance in a taut, 
savage drama. 

THE FINAL CHAPTER 

March 5 saw a luckless little comedy, “Worth a Million”, open- 
ing unobtrusively at the Wilbur, and March 12 found “Higher and 
Higher”, second of the Rodgers and Hart musicals and a delightful 
show, begin a prosperous three weeks at the Shubert. March 20 
brought “An International Incident”, by Vincent Sheean, starring 
Ethel Barrymore, which proved a grave disappointment: but March 
25 brought back Maurice Evans in all his glory with “King Richard 

II”. The final excitement of the year was Sherwood’s “There Shall 
Be No Night”, in which the Lunts covered themselves with more 
than ordinary glory and with which the Guild brought its sub- 
scription season to a triumphant close. 

A return engagement of “The Hot Mikado”, George M. Cohan’s 
visit in an unfortunately feeble sequel to “The Tavern”, known as 
“The Return of the Vagabond”; five days of the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo.at the Opera House, the new Shubert revue, “Keep 
Off the Grass”; a brief but pleasant visit from Edward Everett 
Horton in “Springtime for Henry”; and eight days of Sara Allgood 
in a little something called “The Hands of the Clock” wound up 
the year, 
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PRIDAY AFTERNOON, May 8, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 4, at 8:15 0’clock 


BEETHOVEN ... Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 36 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
Il. Larghetto 
III. Scherzo 
[V. Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY.................-9ymphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 


I. Andante; Allegro con anima 
Il. Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 
Il. Valse (Allegro moderato) 


! IV. Finale (Andante maestoso); Allegro vivace 
ee, 


‘Serge Koussevitsky, who will conduct a group of Boston Sym- 
phony players a tthe concert to be given tomorrow night at 
symphony Hall for the benefit of French war charities. The 
other guest artists will be Lily Pons and George Copeland. This programme will end about 4:15 on Friday Afternoon, 10:00 


o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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Symphony Concert | 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 24th reguiar concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday aftevnoon in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 

Symphony No. 2 in D major, op 36 
eethoven 


iS) hony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 
tng ! Tchaikovsky 


Yesterday’s concert was, then, a 


high testimonial to the vitality of 


the Boston Symphony and its con- 
ductor. We are always sorry to see 
the end of another symphony season 
—Friday is never a normal day until 


the middle of October!—but if it 


must stop, it is well to be assured 
that it does so in the full tide of 
glorious achievement. 

Although we have reviewed the 


Such familiar music as has occu- | season at some length in the Sun- 


pied the last concerts of the Boston 
Symphony’s 58th season need not 
detain the critic long. It is perhaps 
true that we are apt to forget the 
beauty of Beethoven’s 2nd Sym- 
phony. but it has merely to be played 


again to enable us to remember what 
a remarkable and ingratiating work 
it is. Tchaikovsky’s 5th certainly 
needs no advertisement. As was 
proved by the tumultuous applause 
yesterday, it remains one of the most 


popular rks in the symphonic 
repertory $i 
Mr. Kous t n e orchés- 


tra again gave us an exhibition of 
magnificent playing and interpreta- 
tions idealiy suited to these very 
different symphenies. There used 
to be a time --say a dozen years ago 
—when: the merits of the various 
major orchestias were animatedly 
discussed. Foriunately for us those 
discussions today generally begin 
with an admission of the supremacy 
of the Boston Symphony. 

It is to be hcped that we do not 
take this position or the fact of the 
orchestra’s exccilence too much for 
granted. It is only maintained by 
constant labor on the part of the 
players, hy censeless vigilance on 
Mr. Koussevitzkv's side. Even music 
as thoroughly known as the Tchai- 
kovsky Symphony is attacked in 
rehearsal almost as if it were a new 
work, in order that it may sound 
fresh in perfoimance. The word 
“stale” has been systematically ban- 
ished from the Koussevitzky vocab- 
ulary, for he w2i) knows how danger- 
ously easy it can invade a world 
where professior?e) competence is at 
a high level. 


day Herald, it may not come amiss 
to make a few observations here as 
well. We heard a great deal of mod- 
ern music, and you can limit that 
term in various ways and still emerge 
with a large total. Among the com- 
posers at either series were eight 
Americans; Stravinsky was honored 
at two concerts; and Sibelius was 
also given much attention. Even so 
Beethoven had the best o* it, though 
oddly enough in the advance folder 
Mr. Koussevitsky had promised to 
devote himself more than usual to 
Bach and Mozart. Seldom has either 
composer been so scantily repre- 
sented, if you except the extra Pen- 
sion Fund concert of the B minor 
Mass. 

We found the modern music to 
have been exceptionally interesting. 
Hindemith’s Violin Concerto and his 
“Mathis der Maler”’ Symphony; 
Stravinsky’s “Oedipus Rex,” Sym- 
phony of Psalms, the “Jeu de Cartes” 
Suite and other pieces; Prokofieff’s 
2nd Violin Concerto; Bloch’s Violin 
Concerto; Roy Harris’s 3rd Sym- 
phony; Szymanowski’s Symphonie 
Concertante; Piston’s Concertino: 
Hill’s Concertino; Ibert’s Saxophone 
Concerto—these make an impressive 
and stimulating list. Add to that 
that we had several unusual older 
works, such as d’Indy’s 2nd Sym- 
phony, Dubussy’s “St. Sebastian” 
music, symphonies of Mahler and 
Bruckner, and the season looks far 
from conventional. With one nota- 
ble exception, there was little music 
that we should not care to hear 
again. The exception? We refuse to 
let Dr. Hanson have the last word! 
Let it rather be for the enlightened 
enthusiasm and catholic taste of 
Serge Koussevitzky. , 


Annual Review of the 


Boston Sym hony’s Season 
fags], 790 ih spc ie i 


The 59th season of the Boston Symphony Orchestr 
16th year of Serge Koussevitzky’s leadership i sco to ny on thie 
week with a second pair of concerts offering Symphonies of Bee- 
thoven and Tchaikovsky. In spite of this conventional close the 
season has been anything but stereotyped as to repertory. Follow- 
ing the policy of the last three years, when he returned to giving a 
large share of his programs to modern music after a two-year semi- 
moratorium, Mr. Koussevitzky presented 28 more or less new works 

This figure needs some explanation. It includes three offered 

at the Monday-Tuesday series: it does not include familiar works 
by living composers or repetitions within the two series. The only 
Sibelius Item under it is “Lemminkainen’s Homeward Journey,” 
which Mr. Hannikainen conducted for the first time at these con- 
certs. Of these 28 about two-thirds were new to Boston Symphony 
audiences; and 8 separate American composers were represented. 

Looking back at our opinions in the two preceding seasons we 
find that in 1938 Prokofieff’s 2nd Violin Concerto won our vote for 
the most interesting new score of the season and in 1939 Hinde- 
mith S Symphonic Dances. This year we would place Hindemith’s 
pene os pt first, closely followed by Szymanowski’s Symphonie 

rtante for piano and orch ’s Vi 

~ gpedaaged P : estra and Bloch’s Violin Concerto. 

therefore says nothing of either of the Stravinsky concerts. His | 

Jeu de Cartes” was new to us; but, good as it was, it did not quite | 
have the exceptional interest of the three we have named. Proko- | 
fieff’s Cello Concerto was also a remarkable work, particularly when 
we recall how rare are successful examples in this field. 

Considering the American music, both new and revived, that 
arousing the most energetic controversy was Howard Hanson’s 
Third Symphony, which was repeated later in the season. We can 
not bring ourselves to regard this work as other than imitative and 
pretentious. Much the best of the American scores were Walter 
Piston’s Concertino for piano, Roy Harris’ Third Symphony, Ed- 
ward Burlingame Hill’s Concertino for strings and William Schu- 
man's American Festival Overture. George Foote’s Suite, “In Praise 
of Winter,” had qualities to recommend it; but Randall Thompson’s 
2nd Symphony proved a disappointing revival, in view of the talent 
of the composer and a pleasant recollection of its first performance. 

_ There were several light and agreeable new works that may 
fittingly be mentioned together. Ibert’s Chamber Concertino for 
Saxophone and orchestra would always be a welcome, enjoyable 
piece at a Pop concert, if the difficulty of the solo role could be sur- 
mounted. Toch’s “Pinocchio” and Fernandez’s “Batuque” have 
already been added to the Pops repertoire, if we are not mistaken. 


ake into account, naturally, the revivals and 
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To these could be added Marcel Poot’s Joyous Overture. Of the 
other new works Lopatnikoff’s 2nd Symphony was not a very im- 
pressive work, Boris Koutzen’s Concerto was respectable but a bit 
dull, and Arthur Bliss’s “Checkmate” Suite suffered from being 
heard soon after the more brilliant ballet music of Stravinsky. 

Revivals, both new and old, offered some highly rewarding 
music. Stravinsky’s “Oepidus Rex” might well lead the list, together 
with his Symphony of Psalms, Prokofieff’s 2nd Violin Concerto, 
Hindemith’s “Mathis der Maler” Symphony, Debussy’s Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian. We got less pleasure than we had expected from 
revivals of Sibelius’s “En Saga” and the 4th Symphony; on the other 
hand “Lemminkainen’s Homeward Journey” was shown to be one 
of his finest tone poems. Three unusual, older symphonies were 
brought forward again: Bruckner’s 7th, Mahler’s 5th and d’Indy’s 
2nd. ‘The last named is a most erudite work, and the first still 
keeps its sincere, emotional hold. 

Beethoven led the procession with nine works; Sibelius and 
Stravinsky each had six; Debussy, Brahms and Tchaikovsky four; 
Strauss and Prokofieff three. The preponderance of Beethoven was 
rather a surprise. In fact Mr. Koussevitzky had promised “a larger 
representation than usual of the music of Bach and Mozart.” From 
the former we had, to be sure, the B minor Mass at a Pension Fund 
concert, otherwise only Respighi’s arrangement of the organ Passa- 
caglia and Fugue. From Mozart we had only the “Figaro” Overture 
and the charming early symphony, K. 3338. 

Much attention to Sibelius was obviously a proper gesture in the 
year of Finland’s tribulation; moreover Mr. Hannikainen’s pres- 
ence as guest conductor was further reason. Stravinsky was suit- 
ably honored in two concerts, since he was resident in Cambridge. 
In spite of these acts of homage and anniversary bows in the 
direction of Tchaikovsky and Scriabin, Mr. Koussevitzky in no way 
forfeited his title of “godfather of American composers.” Rather 
did he add laurels to this crown by the two pre-season American 
concerts. 

In these days when many distignuished composers are either 
stranded on or visiting these shores, it is impossible to honor them 
all. Some recognition of Bela Bartok, however, was in order, 
especially as it has been a long time since we heard any of his 
symphonic music. A comparison of this season and that of 1938-39 

would prove that the former was the more interesting both as to the 
new music and as to the success of the revivals. On the other hand 
we listened to nothing as enigmatic (and bad?) as the Krenek 
Piano Concerto! 


SYMPHONY’S FINALE 


Koussevitzky and Boston Symphony men 


Acclaimed in Season’s Final Program 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave their final Friday 
matinee of the season yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
At the beginning of the concert the musicians rose to applaud 
Dr. Koussevitzky as he approached the conductor’s stand. At the 
close a grateful public stamped, cheered, shouted, thumped and 
clapped their approval of their brilliant orchestra and its dis- 
tinguished leader. Perhaps a little of the applause was also for 
Tchaikovsky, whose Fifth Symphony concluded this program as 


bart gf the celebrati of the Russian master’s hundredth birth- 
day., 9%) 2c ae Renee pore ee ers. 
s at tWo Hrévi | : 

As at tWo previous concerts of Boston Sympheny itself. From 
ihe Boston Symphony, Dr, Kous-'the fantastica! orchestral somer- 
sevitzky had sagely chosen a Sault which introduces the finale 
Beethoven symphony as a foil the luminous umbre Of the’ Gr 

ie ec chestra as a whole and the sen- 
-or the garish colors, the vault-' sitive transparency of the choirs 
ing rhythms, the extravagant , wy y 


Pindigr | » were periectly integrated and re- 
emotionalism of the Tchaikovsky snon 7 . 


Sive to Koussevitzky’s ba- 
score. But lest it be thought that ton r 


Beethoven’s Second Symphony — 
was put on the program only to ©/4ssic Versus Romantic 
set off the spicier wares of Tchai-| It is difficult to believe that 
kovsky, we should say at once this sunny music was produced 
that it received one of the most at the time of Beethoven's de- 
exciting performances of the Spairing Heiligenstadt testa- 
season. ment. But ary thought of mak- 
The Allegro of the first move-|!1Ng a symphony out of his per- 
ment, it is true. shot past the|Sonal feeling: would have been 
listener’s ears in a disordinate|aS foreign to the classical Bee- 
hurry, but the introductory Ada-|thoven as it had been to Mozart. 
gio was exquisitely proportioned,| Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony, 
and the classically restrained |on the other hand, seems an in- 
line of the slow movement was/;tensely personal expression of 
moulded with emotion as well as the emotions of its author. 
grace. A decply satisfying bal-; Curiously enough Tchaikovsky 
ance underlay even the capri-jis said to have preferred his 
clous Scherzo and in the last|Fourth Symphony which, from 
movement, really a second scher-| the purely musical point of view, 
zO, there were moments which | is surely inferior. However that 
are rarely equaled even by the'may be, Koussevitzky read the 
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Fifth yesterday afternoon as if 
nothing in the world were quite 
so great as this music. This is 
the way Tchaikovsky must be 
felt and performed. Unforget- 
table were the final pages, the 
superb gallantry of the theme 
transposed to the major key, the 
triumphant assurance, the he- 
roic optimism which crowns So 
many pages of doubts anda 
despair. 

It was a magnificent close to 
a memorable series of orchestral 
concerts. 


, 


In Retrospect 


Backward Glance Over a Rich and Varied 
Orchestral Season Which Closes Tonight 


By EDWARD DOWNES 

When Serge Koussevitzky lays down his baton at the close of 
the Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony in Symphony Hall tonight, the 
59th subscription season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
have become history. On Wednesday “Pop” Concerts open. to 
be followed later in the summer by Esplanade Concerts and in 
August there will be the Berkshire Festival which will last for 
three weeks. But since the orchestra’s main season ends today, 
this is a convenient time take stock of achievements of the 


past year. Qe %/ ¥ Of 4am 


usier year than most subscribers realize, and 


It has be 


because of the European war. li 


has had probably more than iis 
quota of derangement of care- 
fully laid plans. Nevertheless, 
it js not gonerally realized that 
since the beginning of the sea- 
son last October, the Boston 
Ssymrnony has played an aver- 
ave of more than one concer: 
every other day: 112 in all, if 
we have counted correctly. 
Thiriy-six of these ‘vere given 
out of town, which involved a 
erceat deal of time spent on 
trains. and when you add to 
that the time spent jn rehearsal! 
and making records. It makes a 
staggering total. 

If it does not equal the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s extraordin- 
ary number of 63 out of town 
concerts, nor the prodigious lo- 
cal schedule of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, the 
Boston Symphony nevertheless 


stands statistically near the top 
@f American orchestras. Artisti- 
tally it has hardly a peer and 
certainly no superior. 


Living aS we do, in town where 
we can hear Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony § every 
week, two to four times, it is 
easy to become complacent and 
to take our brilliant orchestra fcr 
granted. In New York city, whose 
perspective in orchestral mat- 
ters is sharpened by regular con- 
cert series of the three leading 
orchestras of the land, the Bos: 
ton, Philadelphia and its own 
Philharmonic-Symphony, our or- 
chestra is by no means taken for 
granted. Its series is by far the 
most popular of all three, a sit- 
uation which has been, if any: 
thing, accentuated in the last 
few years. 

Influence of the War 


The casualties in the season’s 
plans jincluded the _ projected 
visits of the Russian composer 
Serge Prokofieff, who was to 
have played a piano concerto of 
his own, and the German 
pianist, Walter  Gieseking, 
neither of whom found it possi- 
ble to visit America. Presumably 
it was the war too, which made 
it impossible to obtain the solo- 
ists to perform the concert ver- 
sion of Tchaikovsky’s opera, 
“Pique Dame” which we had been 
promised for the Tchaikovsky 
Festival, at the end of the season. 
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Gustav Mahler’s “Lied von der 
Erde” and the larger represen- 
tation than usual of the music 
of Bach and Mozart, which were 


almost prevented from appear- 
ing by the war was the gifted 
young Finnish conductor, Tauno 
Hannikainen. He was delayed, 


announced at the beginning of but he came and played for us 


the season, did not materialize. 
But to make up for these there 
were the first performances at 
these concerts of the Violin Con- 
certi of Ernest Bloch and Paul 


Hindemith, both of which prom- 


ised to be important additions 
to violin concerto literature. | 


Several works were performed 


Howard Hanson’s Third Sym- 
phony (with the composer con- 
ducting), George Foote’s Suite 
“In Praise of Winter,’ Lopatni- 
koff’s Second. Symphony and 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s Con- 
certino for String Orchestra. Of 
these, Professor Hill’s Concer- 
tino seemed the happiest though 
it did not make the pretensions 
of the rather derivative Hanson) 
Symphony. 

Composed especially for the 
Boston Symphony’s two pre-sea- 
son American concerts, William 
Schuman’s “American Festival 
Overture” made a strong im- 
pression of originality and vital- 
ity. Max Reger’s Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme by Mozart at 
last found their way into the 
repertory of the Boston Sym.- 
phony, as did “Lemminkainen’s 
Homeward Journey” by Jan Si- 
belius and Stravinsky’s amusing 
“Jey de Cartes.” Unaccountably, 
the riant overture to Rossini’s 
“Lao Gazza Ladra” had never 
been played before by the Sym- 
phony and that error too was 
remedied to the gratification of 
everybody. In all, 18 works ap- 
peared for the first time on Bos- 
ton Symphony programs. 


The Human Equation 


_ Among artists who had been 
engaged last year and who were 


while his home was being de- 
stroyed by Russian bombs and 
his son was at the front. That 
took an immense spiritual fortt- 
tude—a fortitude which he 
matched with his searching per- 
formances of works of his coun: 


tryman, Sibelius. Mr. Hanna- 


kainen is still among us and 


for the first time anywhere: will conduct a “Pop” Concert on 


Sunday night, May 12, to benefit 
the relief activities in his strick- 
en country. 

One of the pleasantest memo- 
ries of the season is the debut 
of the colored soprano, Dorothy 
Maynor, privately at a reception 
for the Friends of the Boston 
Symphony and publicly at the 
first Pension Fund Concert where 
she was received with a warmth 
which must have been deeply 
moving to her and gratifying to 
Dr. Koussevitzky and those who 
have encouraged Miss Maynor’s 
artistic development. 

From Stuttgart came the saa 
news of the death on March 3 
of Karl Muck, pre-war and war- 
time conductor of the Boston 
Symphony who, though he de. 
veloped his orchestra to be the 
finest in the world, became a 
victim of American war hysteria 
and was interned during the war 
as an “alien enemy.” After time 
had softened the memory of his 
imprisonment here, Muck often 
spoke of the years with the Bos- 
ton Symphony as the happiest 
of his life. It would perhaps have 
consoled him to know that the 
man who now wields his baton 
and who conducted the Allegret- 
to from Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony in his memory has re- 
stored the orchestra to its former 
commanding position in the 
world of music. 
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Non-Symphonic Remarks 
On the Season Just Past 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

Although the Boston Symphony’s concerts provide the center 
of interest of our musical season, it is profitable to take stock of 
the activities each year that are not under Mr. Koussevitzky’s direct 
control. Naturally series like the Flute Players’, Mr. Zighera’s 
chamber orchestra and the Early Music Society involve the parti- 
cipation of members of the Boston Symphony and so, in a sense, 
are conditioned by it. On the other hand we m Iso consider 
these concerts as separate events. $- { 2 

In the eyes of most people th®opéra looms large on mu- 
sical horizon, and there are doubtless a great many who attehd it 
with enthusiasm and yet are not normally disposed to set foot in 
Symphony Hall. The Metropolitan’s visit was extensively discussed 
before, and we need not spend much time over it now. The au- 
thorities were criticized for not letting us hear the successful re- 
vival of Mozart’s “Figaro”; and there was consequently a kind of 
vicious satisfaction for some of us that “Gioconda”, as a substitute, 
was not completely sold out. The vexing question of the scarcity 
of cheap tickets is still with us; and, unless the season can be pro- 
longed, it is difficult to offer a solution. Indications are that the 
Metropolitan will attain its $1,000,000 goal and thus save itself for 
another five years or so. Boston has certainly suyported it well 
in its annual visits and presumably will continue to do so. 

An important aspect of this season has been the presence here 
of Igor Stravinsky. His Charles Eliot Norton lectures at Harvard 
will be published and may more fittingly be considered then, espe- 
Cially as we were unable to hear all of them. Mr. Stravinsky’s own 
concerts with the Boston Symphony have been thoroughly re- 
viewed, so that it is sufficient here to note the stimulating effect 
of his presence. In view of European conditions we may well hope 
that he will reside in America until further notice. 

VARIOUS HIGHLIGHTS 

Casting back to recall certain concerts that stood out in parti- 
cular relief may be an invidious process, though it is certainly 
natural, The annual Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety concert was emphatically one of these. Mr. Woodworth chose 
an exceptionally interesting program, with a new chorus by Walter 
Piston of high ingenuity and a number of remarkable choruses by 
Giovanni Gabrieli. Another choral event—besides, of course, the 
B minor Mass—was the Handel and Haydn Society’s performance 
of Haydn’s “Creation.” 





The morning musicales, which provide a chance to hear a 
number of famous artists who might not otherwise come to Boston, 
had a good season. The most rewarding of the series to our mind 
was the first opportunity to hear that excellent young violinist, 
Robert Virovai. Other exceptional recitals were Lotte Lehmann’s 
“Lieder Abend”, Busch and Serkin, Nathan Milstein, the 100th con- 
cert of the Flue Players’ Club, the second of the Zighera Chamber 
Orchestra concerts, Jan Smeterlin, Vladimir Horowitz. It was a 
great pleasure to welcome back Mr. George Copeland, whose inter- 
pretations of Debussy and of Spanish music put most pianists to 
shame. We heard a number of unsual songs at various concerts, 
little known works by Debussy, Wolf, Mahler, and others, sung by 
Cleora Wood, This admirable artist has made herself indispensable 


locally: . 

Hifi: seems on the whole a short list of memorable events it 
is because we have only mentioned concerts that were good all the 
way through, so to speak. There were many occasions where the 
tone of a review would be generally loud in praise; yet they might 
not linger in the memory to the same extent and for one reason or 
another. 

As far as we can see neither the war nor the institution of the 
radio nor other world disaster seems to have interrupted the flow 
of concerts. Nor is.it possible to say that their quality has deteri- 
orated. Ordinarily one would think that times of worry would not 
promote an artist’s best work. America has become to a large 
extent a refuge for artists and scholars, and the result in the long 
run may be akin to the effects of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453. If America is to be the scene of another 


renaissance, by all means let us be alert enough to take advantage 
of the situation. | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
The 59th season of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra comes to an 

end with the concerts of yesterday p or a commemora- 

afternoon and this evening. For theis just as well not 

actual last number—and the cul- the subject of that 

mination of the orchestra’s com-|; Poser, So far asone may tee: avout tne 


sae ge , AS concerned, and —and that j i 
memoration of Tchaikovsky's 100tht important part of individiesl ye hy 
birthday—Serge Koussevitzky has!y composer, Tchai-e challenged nor ration. 
chosen the Russian’s Fifth Sym-/sic of the last cen- Mr. Koussevitzky’s per- 
phony, in E minor. Preceding this? !oved for perhaps ‘here can be liitle digs- 
tonal memoir of neurotic strife, andP?*S in addition to nion. _ Just as he had 
completely different from it, is the{MPhonies. Scholar- 'athetic” and the Fourth 
Second Symphony of Beethoven. HI you Tchaikovsky ‘as a technic 1 tour de 
Meetings after absence and leave-| While more broad-} emotional intoxication 
takings, too, have an emotional ten-S Will point out his mple of the magic in the 
sion, as true of the first and lastUt the faults, from it orchestral interpreter 
symphony concerts as of anything, became free. as Mr. Koussevitzky 
else. Thus the Friday audience was'© 'aat Mr. Kousse- ad intended, was airy 
particularly responsive to music and’ have given us a and conducive to high 
performance yesterday afternoon. 1f6S familiar Tchai-’iding a perfect foil to 
they have begun to get away from®S the C_ major’. Mr. Koussevitzky jis 
the habit of rising when the con-'85 °F the “Rococo” over-refine early Bee- 
ductor first appears for his seasonal*S® represent a _ that is probably to his 
farewell, at the end they still linger iF composer. Even @rday’s performance was 
to applaud, stamp and cheer, espe- |, Suite, at least as ‘dnesque nor suggestive 
cially after such a rousing finish as'™tU0So orchestra, #thoven, but. fittingly in 


that of Tchaikovsky’s E Sym-?ne badly for this 
phony. -¢- ¥0 1s too much /hestra ends its J9th sea. 
" Since the Tthaikovs orm-|2€rvous shock in conductor rounds out 


one after another, Wik 1 2mphonies |onductor. Players and 


with nothing else re at the heigh 
of Tchaikovsky for Variety. — abulous laetroment ne 
rivaled today.—C, W. D 


TRICOLOR BENEFIT ~~ 


Lily Pons, George Copeland, Koussevitzky 
Join in Benefit for French War Charities 
9+ 6°Y¢ By EDWARD DOWNES 


For the benefit of four Franco-American war charities a gala 


concert was given in Symphony Hall last night with Lily Pons of 
the Metropolitan Opera, George Copeland, eminent Boston pian- 
ist, and thé major part of the Boston Symphony Orchestra di- 
rected by Serge Koussevitzky. The charities benefited were the 
American ‘Field Service, the American Friends of France, the 
Anerican Association for Assistance to French Artists and the 
Defense Contre Avions Canteens. Among the guests of honor 
were His Excellency Count Rene Doynel de Saint-Quentin, French 
ambassador in Washington, M. Francois Briere, French consul in 


Boston, and Mme. Briere. “Tiigs Pons; who was greeted 

The most 6 oi ta throng|..pturously, sang an old rie 
that has assembled for a MUSIC}... «pp; ne faut-il faire?”, 
event this winter crowded into a dling «Py Roses d’Ispahan,” 
Symphony Hall decked out in “A des Oiseaux” by Georges Hue 
French and American flags and d the air. “Je suis Titania” 
flowers of the Tricolor which, oes Thomas's “Mignon.” she 
with appropriate symbolism rom ‘panied by Frank Ua 
stood for both the French and|Was accomp | 
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j : Forge. 
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The morning musicales, which provide a chance to hear a 


number of famous artists who might not otherwise come to Boston, 


had a good season. The most rewarding of the series to our mind 
was the first opportunity to hear that excellent young violinist, 
Robert Virovai. Other exceptional recitals were Lotte Lehmann’s 


“Tieder Abend”, Busch and Serkin, Nathan Milstein, the 100th con- 


cert of the Flue Players’ Club, the second of the Zighera Chamber 
Orchestra concerts, Jan Smeterlin, Vladimir Horowitz. It was a 
great pleasure to. welcome back Mr. George Copeland, whose inter- 
pretations of Debussy and of Spanish music put most pianists to 
shame. We heard a number of unsual songs at various concerts, 
little known works by Debussy, Wolf, Mahler, and others, sung by 
Cleora Wood. This admirable artist has made herself indispensable 
loc 7. ae | 

OP ihis seems on the whole a short list of memorable events it 
is because we have only mentioned concerts that were good all the 
way through, so to speak. There were many occasions where the 
tone of a review would be generally loud in praise; yet they might 
not linger in the memory to the same extent and for one reason or 
another. 

As far as we can see neither the war nor the institution of the 
radio nor other world disaster seems to have interrupted the flow 
of concerts. Nor is it possible to say that their quality has deteri- 
orated. Ordinarily one would think that times of worry would not 
promote an artist’s best work. America has become to a large 
extent a refuge for artists and scholars, and the result in the long 
run may be akin to the effects of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453. If America is to be the scene of another 
renaissance, by all means let us be alert enough to take advantage 
of the situation. 
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; kovsky is a classic of the last cen-Mr. Koussevitzky’s per- 

|= tury, known and loved for perhaps there can be little dis- 

we half a dozen works in addition tonion. Just as he ‘had 

“the last three symphonies. Scholar- 'athetic” and the Fourth, 

ly purists will tell you Tchaikovsky 'as a technic 1 tour de. 

is not so much, while more broad-} emotional intoxication, 

minded observers will point out his mple of the magic in the 

virtues and admit the faults from it orchestral interpreter. 

which he never became free. ! as Mr. Koussevitzky 

It is regrettable that Mr. Kousse- ad intended, was airy, 

viteky could, not have given us a and conducive to high 

little of thé less familiar Tchai-’iding a perfect foil to 

kovaky, such as the C major’. Mr. Koussevitzky is 

A Tb for strings or the “Rococo” over-refine early Bee- 

wariations These represent a_ that is probably to his 

He er side of the composer, Even ®rday’s performance was 

- Nutcracker Suite, at least as ‘dnesque nor suggestive 

played by a virtuoso orchestra, tthoven, but. fittingly in 
wouldn’t have done badly for this | 

observance. Thepe is too much hestra ends its u9th sea- 

— grief and nervous shock in bussevitzky rounds. out 

earing the last three symphonies |jconductor. Players and 

one after another, with nothing else te at the height of their 

of Tchaikovsky for variety, abulous instrument un- 

rivaled today.—C. W. D. 


TRICOLOR BENEFIT ~ 


Lily Pons, George Copeland, Méussevitsly 
Join in Benefit for French War Charities 


9+ 664 wy EDWARD DOWNES 

For the benefit of four Franco-American war charities a gala 
concert was given in Symphony Hall last night with Lily Pons of 
the Metropolitan Opera, George Copeland, eminent Boston pian- 
ist, and the major part of the Boston Symphony Orchestra di- 
rected by Serge Koussevitzky. The charities benefited were the 
American \Field Service, the American Friends of France, the 
American Association for Assistance to French Artists and the 


Defense Contre Avions Canteens. Among the guests of honor 


were His Excellency Count Rene 


Doynel de Saint-Quentin, French 


ambassador in Washington, M. Francois Briere, French consul in 


Boston, and Mme. Briere. 

The most gayly-clad throng 
that has assembled for a music 
event this winter crowded into a 
Symphony Hall decked out in 
French and American flags and 
flowers of the Tricolor which, 
with appropriate symbolism 
stood for both the French and 
American banners. In fact. the 
Tricolor decoration extended 
even to the gown of Miss Lily 
‘Pons who appeared resplendent 
jin a gleaming white hoop skirt ar- 
rangement with blue trimmings, 
‘a cocky blue and white hat and 
a red bouquet. Nor should the 
young ladies who sold programs 
be forgotten with their costumes, 
of red, white and blue. 


The evening opened with Kous- 
sevitzky and his men performing 
Saint-Saens’s “Marche Heroique” 
‘and Bizet’s first “L’Arlesienne” 
Suite. In all, the Symphony 
played three French marches, the 
others being that of the Le Reg!- 


ment Sambre et Meuse by Robert | 


‘Planquette and Marche Lorraine 
‘by Louis Ganne. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky turned out to be an excel- 
ban band master. One remem- 
‘bered stories of how Toscaninl 
‘conducted military bands under 
bombardment during the last 
‘war to enthuse the Italian sol- 
diers, and felt sure that Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s marches would be as 
efficacious in fanning patriotic 
fire. 


Miss Pons, who was gréeted 
rapturously, sang an old French 
air, “Dites, que faut-il faire?’, 
Faure’s “Les Roses dIspahan,’ 
“A des Oiseaux” by Georges Hue 
and the air. “Je suis Titania” 
from Thomas's ‘Mignon.’ She 
‘was accompanied by Frank La 
\Forge. 
There followed the first Amer- 
ican showing of the film, “La 
Revue du Quatorze Juillet’ 
which is an impressive review of 
France’s preparedness for the 
coming war as displayed at the 
Fourteenth of July celebrations 
‘* last year. It served to put 
the audience in a serious state of 
mind and to recall to them the 
significance of the performance 
they were attending. It also lent 
the jaunty gallantry of the fol- 
lowing march an almost ma- 
eabre quality in spite of the dash 
and color with which Kousse- 
vitzky invested it. 

The second half of the pro- 


leram was opened by George 


Copeland. who has long been fa- 
mous as one of the first masters 
of modern French piano music. 
Even in the vast reaches of Sym- 
phony Hall the incomparable 
subtlety and sensitivity of his 
art was manifest. His interpre- 


tations of Debussy’s ‘‘Cathedrale 
Engloutie.” “Minstrels,” “Claire 


de Lune,’ Prelude in A minor, 
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The morning musicales, which provide a chance to hear a 
number of famous artists who might not otherwise come to Boston, 
had a good season. The most rewarding of the series to our mind 
was the first opportunity to hear that excellent young violinist, 
Robert Virovai. Other exceptional recitals were Lotte Lehmann’s 


“T.jeder Abend”, Busch and Serkin, Nathan Milstein, the 100th con- 


cert of the Flue Players’ Club, the second of the Zighera Chamber 


Orchestra concerts, Jan Smeterlin, Vladimir Horowitz. It was a 
great pleasure to welcome back Mr. George Copeland, whose inter- 
pretations of Debussy and of Spanish music put most pianists to 
shame. We heard a number of unsual songs at various concerts, 
little known works by Debussy, Wolf, Mahler, and others, sung by 
Cleora Wood. This admirable artist has made herself indispensable 


a, 24 seems on the whole a short list of memorable events it 
is because we have only mentioned concerts that were good all the 
way through, so to speak. There were many occasions where the 
tone of a review would be generally loud in praise; yet they might 
not linger in the memory to the same extent and for one reason or 


another. 


As far as we can see neither the war nor the institution of the 
radio nor other world disaster seems to have interrupted the flow 
of concerts. Nor is-it possible to say that their quality has deteri- 
orated. Ordinarily one would think that times of worry would not 
promote an artist’s best work. America has become to a large 
extent a refuge for artists and scholars, and the result in the long 
run may be akin to the effects of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453. If America is to be the scene of another 
renaissance, by all means let us be alert enough to take advantage 


of the situation. 
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However one may 1eel apout tne 
music itself—and that is entirely a 
matter of individual preference, 
neither to be challenged nor ration- 
alized—on Mr. Koussevitzky’s per- 
formances there can be little dis- 
senting opinion, Just as he ‘had 
made the ‘‘Pathetic” and the Fourth, 
the Fifth was a technic-1 tour de 
force and an emotional intoxication, 
a prime example of the magic in the 
art of a great orchestral interpreter. 

Beethoven, as Mr. Koussevitzky 
doubtless had intended, was airy, 
stimulating and conducive to high 
spirits, providing a perfect foil to 
Tchaikovsky. Mr. Koussevitzky is 
not one to over-refine early Bee- 
thoven, and that is probably to his 
credit. Yesterday’s performance was 
neither Haydnesque nor suggestive 
of later Beethoven, but. fittingly in 
between. 

As the orchestra ends its J9th sea- 
son Mr. Koussevitzky rounds out 
his 16th as conductor. Players and 
conductor are at the height of their 
powers, a fabulous instrument un- 
rivaled today.—C. W. D. 


TRICOLOR BENEFIT — 


Lily Pons, George Copeland, Koussevitsky 
Join in Benefit for French War Charities 
F+b O64 5, EDWARD DOWNES 


For the benefit of four Franco-American war charities a gala 
concert was given in Symphony Hall last night with Lily Pons of 
the Metropolitan Opera, George Copeland, eminent Boston pian- 
ist, and the major part of the Boston Symphony Orchestra di- 
rected by Serge Koussevitzky. The charities benefited were the 
American \Field Service, the American Friends of France, the 
American Association for Assistance to French Artists and the 
Defense Contre Avions Canteens. Among the guests of honor 
were His Excellency Count Rene Doynel de Saint-Quentin, French 
ambassador in Washington, M. Francois Briere, French consul in 


Boston, and Mme. Briere. “Wiss Pons. who was gsreeted 


The most gayly-clad throng 
| ‘© /rapturously, sang an old French 
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even to the gown of Miss Lily|ican showing of the film, “La 
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in a gleaming white hoop skirt ar- |which is an impressive review of 
rangement with blue trimmings,/France’s preparedness for the 
a cocky blue and white hat and !coming war as displayed at the 
a red bouquet. Nor should the Fourteenth of July celebrations 
young ladies who sold programs'e last year. It served to put 
‘be forgotten with their costumes, the audience in a serious state of 
lof red, white and blue. mind and to recall to them the 
The evening opened with Kous- significance of the performance 
sevitzky and his men performing they were attending. It also lent 
Saint-Saens’s “Marche Heroique” the jaunty gallantry of the fol- 
and Bizet’s first “L’Arlesienne” lowing march an almost ma- 
Suite. In all, the Symphony gapre quality in spite of the dash 
played three French marches, the 4g eolor with which Kousse- 
others being that of the Le Reg!- vitory invested it. 
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“Soiree dans Grenade” were This was hardly a concert in the 
thrice familiar miracles of regular sense of the word, though a 
beauty, and the more peautiful number of eminent musicians par- 
for being familiar. ticipated and a good deal of music 

The vein of Debussy was con- —first and last—was heard. It was 


tinued by Miss Pons, who began 2ctually and was designed as an oc- 


_casion to signify devotion to the 
ogee Sa eee ata French cause in the war and to pro- 


‘1 brilliance and ease of vide a benefit for Amercian agencies 
eduction Pye the evening pro- engaged in pacific aid to France. 
eressed. Dell’Asqua’s “Villanelle” The French ambassador came on 
provided an exciting bit of vocal 1 the gg oo a age pire 
acrobatics in which voice and von ee mite Gincerte Jo 
flute competed in traditionally rset nal. dad be hnedd 
euphonlous manner. The climax “all the artists gave théir ser 
of Miss Pons ihe wae sce and it may at once be said that 

Blue Danube Waltz” for WNICN there was no stinting of talent. IAlle. 
Koussevitzky ‘ye ay ayant Lily Pons made a very dramatic 
men supplied e acc ri appearance, gowned in an effective 
ment. Here her extraorainary grrangement of the tricolor, and 
agility, a luminous p-peee “ sang a varied number of songs. 
tone and charming sentiment fnthusiastic applause greeted our 
combined in a performance that foremost exponent of coloratura 
equaled the finest singing WE singing in the Metropolitan. Mr. 
have heard from the Metropoli- Copeland’s great talent for the in- 


tan’s diminutive French star. terpretatiOn of French piano music 


At the close of the program was also appreciated. 


the audience stood to hear both In the middle of the concert we 


the Marseillaise and the Star- were shown a film of the military 
Spangled Banner. exercises connected with the cele- 
bration of Bastille Day last summer 


ge in Paris, entitled “La revue due 
Benefi t Concer t quatorze juillet.” This» proved to be 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS singularly impressive sequence of 


A ‘‘gala benefit concert’’ was given. 1 
last night in Symphony Hall to aid four|parade moving pictures, what the 
French war charities. The participating 
musicians were Lily Pons, soprano of the business calls in this country a 


Metropolitan. opera company; an ensemble 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra, mon “super news reel.” Equally import- 


ted by 8 itzky, i 
Copeland: piakist. Lily Pos whe wes ant for the success of the occasion 


Copeland, pia ~ 
Oy aor ee, ets was the admirable playing of the 


accompanie 
songs by Faure, Thomas, Debussy, 


Ravel and others. Mr. Copeland pl 
selections by Ravel, Debussy end Charbnce, ensemble from the Boston Sym- 


Mr. Koussevitzky conducted the orchestra ; ? 
in Saint-Saens’ Marche Heroique, Bizet’s phony and Mr. Koussevitzky’s in- 
First Arlesienne Suite, Planquette’s March, spired direction of music that is 


Le regiment de Sambre : 
Louis. Ganne’s Marche coe and seldom his deepest concern. 


Lily Pons 
Sings With 


Orchestra 
9-26-U OPr, 

Attended by Governor Salfon- 
stall and other distinguished 
guests, a concert was given last 
night in Symphony Hall by mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting, with Mme. Lily Pons, 
soprano, and George Copeland, 
pianist, to aid the American Field 


Service, American Friends of 
France, American Association for 
Assistance to French Artists, and 
the Defense Contre Avions Can- 
teens. The occasion also marked 
the first American public presenta- 
tion of the film “La Revue du 
Quatorze Juillet.’ Mme. Pons was 
accompanied at the piano by Frank 
La Forge. 

The .program was of appropri- 
ately varied texture, and it was 
not too serious. Dr. Koussevitzky 
cpened with the “Marche Héro- 
ique” by Saint-Saéns and the Bizet 
Suite “L’Arlésienne.” The orches- 
tra also offered Robert Planquette’s 
march, “Le Regiment de Sambre 
et Meuse,” and closed the printed 
program with Louis Ganne’s 
“Marche Lorraine.” 

Mme. Pons contributed two 
groups of songs, the first of which 
opened with “Dites—que faut-il 
faire?” (Old French), followed by 
“Les Roses d’Ispahan,” by Hiie, ' 
and the “Titania” aria from “Mig- 
non.” The singer’s second group 
included Debussy’s ‘“Mandoline” 


and “Fantoches,” Ravel’s “Air de 
enfant,” and “Villanelle” by Dell’ 
Acqua. Midway of the program Mr. 
Copeland offered a group of piano 
pieces which included the “Rigau- 
don” from Ravel’s Sonatine, a 
group by Debussy and the Chabrier 
“Espana” in a paraphrase for piano. 

Orchestra and conductor were 
distinctly in the mood, even 
though at times that mood waxed 
somewhat vociferous as to cym- 
bals and drum. The fact that Dr. 
Koussevitsky was able to infuse 
a military march with individual- 


‘ity was doubtless a revelation to 


symphony patrons accustomed to 
their gifted conductor in a more 
sedate aspect. The impromptu per- 
formance of “‘The Blue Danube” 
to orchestral accompaniment, with 
which Mme. Pons closed her por- 
tion of the program, also demon- 
strated the varied talents of both 
singer and instrumentalists. In 
her solo groups, Mme. Pons was 
acclaimed as she took her top- 
flight trills with all her customary 
ease and with singular clarity. She 
has never sung to better advantage 
in Symphony Hall, nor has Mr. 
La Forge given more able demon- 
stration of his talents as an expert 
accompanist. Mr. Laurent, first 
flutist of the orchestra, also came 
in for a share of applause for his 
contribution of some obbligati. 
Mr. Copland as usual received an 
ovation from his Boston friends, 
and of his group this reviewer re- 
calls with pleasure his porfermance 
of Debussy’s “La _ soirée dans 
Grenade.” Since the talents of 
every person participating in this 
program were donated, it is prob- 
able that a neat sum was realized, 
since the hall appeared to house an 
almost capacity audience. G. M. S. 
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) MONDAY SYMPHONY 
Boston 0 Orchestra The first concert in the Monday-’ 
| the 


The shorter series of Boston Sym- ‘phos doe he a ot . 
phony concerts, given on six Mon- ymphony orchestra, r. 


day evenings and Tuesday after. oussevitzky conducting, was given 


noons, began at Symphony Hall last #8 Night in Symphony Hall. The 


evening. Dr. Serge Koussevitsky PO8T2M was as follows: 
haniducted the first performance of ‘San Juan Capistrano,’’ ro. ont arned 

ari Mcwonald 
Harl McDonald's two orchestral noc- La Mer,’ Three Symphonic agg tus 


‘ ”, . Symphony No 3 in E flat major Op. 55 
turnes, “San Jual Capistrano”; De ‘EH roica’ ...., Beethoven 


‘bussy’s “The Sea” and the mighty Both Debus#y’s “La Mer” and 


‘Eroica” Symphony by Beethoven. Beethoven’s “Eroica” have been 

Harl McDonald, now manager of Played so recently at the regular 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, is a concerts that they need little addi- 
composer little known in these tional comment at this time. It is 
parts, though elsewhere he has won sufficient that the magic of De- 
a reputation for the discreet mod- bussy’s score and the majesty of 
ernity and the admirable work- Beethoven’s were eloquently com- 
manship of his scores. “San Juan municated by the orchestra under 
Capistrano,” according to the pro- Dr. Koussevitzky. The result was a 
gram book, was written late in 1938 superb concert in which every one 
and is dedicated to Dr. Koussevitsky. could and did take manifest pleasure. 

Mr. McDonald has endeavored tO. we wish that Mr. Harl McDon- 
condense into music some of the 145 Nocturnes did require extensive 


flavor of San Juan Capistrano, a) *" spe 
small mission settlement in Cali-| discussion; but they were insignifi- 


fornia near the Mexican border. cant and conventional compositions. 


The secofid of the two nocturnes, ga 
called “The Fiesta,” is appropriately — McDonald ™ the manag 
Spanish with tambourine, castanets ‘he Philadelphia orchestra, and 


and dance rhythms. The first, “The these pieces, dedicated to Dr. Kous- | 
Mission,” is serene, reflective, the sevitzky, were performed ast night | 
middle section bringing in an old fo, the tirst time. Even the interest. 
church melody with modal harmony. ¢¢ 4 first hearing and vhe enthusiasm | 


The oped pe ‘tte pi ght Nts of Dr. Koussevitzky’s interpretation 
aryl rset He sey Vet pie <> could not instill the spark of vitality 
not tempted to spend one’s next va- into these tepid examples of musical 
cation in San Juan Capistrano. impressionism. It was the more un- 

kind, then, that they should have 


“The Sea” and the “Eroica,”’ so 
completely different in style and been immediately contrasted with 
feeling, were marvelously well Debussy’s impressionistic master- 


layed and imaginatively interp- piece. ; | 
Fetad. Dr. Koussevitsky and the The concert will be repeated this 


orchestra were most cordially wel- afternoon at 3 P. M. The next in 
comed. The program will be re- the series will take place on Monday. 


peated at 3 this afternoon. The next Dec. 4, and Tuesday, Dec. 5. Dr. 


concerts in these series will come Koussevitzky will conduct, and the 
Dec. 4 and 5. Simon Barer will be soloist will be Simon Barer, pianist 
piano soloist. C.W.D. Hireld 6e+. Bt A. W. W. 


SYMP HONY IN Monday-Tuesday Series 


| With Boston Symphon 


TYMEGA*s Cat Bw 74 i 
FIRST MONDA The opening Ah Led is an- 
ounced for the series of six 
ono evening and six Tues- 
: ay atternoon concerts 

McDonald S Nocturnes Is » am Symphony Orehestl 
; ; ymphony Hall. Serge Kousse- 
Given ye erjormances vitzky will conduct the falows 
C245), | — re at the opening 

| : Jalr of concerts, whi 
Last evening the Boston Symphony given on Oct. Saat: Sree be 
orchestra entered upon its  supple- for-String-Orchestra--in-H-maic 
mentary series of six Monday evening by-Arthur Eoote: Debussy’s “The 
and Tuesday afternoon concerts, In the S@a.” three symphonic sketches 
main the programme of these paireq 20d Beethoven's Third Sym- 


ae be aaa from those of phony, the “froica.” 
ars series. And so last evening . ; | 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the orghentes The soloists to appear in the 


are _ their performances of De- COUT SE of the series are the dis- 
pees The Sea” and Beethoven's tinguished pianists, Webster 
Symphony with which they Altken and Simon Barer and 


had scored such signal success 
rs Mie Piss ile . CCe@SS, : . . ee yt 
For beginning came a “world pre- Albert Spalding. the violinist. 


miere’”’ of Harl McDonald's “San Ju 
ba co two Nocturnes for bedhes- Monday-Tuesday 

ra, respectively entitled, ‘The Mission” ' 

ra "The Fiesta.” <A native of Colo- Series Opens Oct. 30 

ado, who has recently been appointed’ The series of six concerts on Mon- 


manager of the Philadelphia orches 
1€ t stra, s 
Mr. McDonald has more than =H beg evenings and Tuesday after- 


; . once , 

celebrated musically the American hoons by the Boston Symphony or- 
vi pk The pieces of last evening, chestra, Serge Koussevitzky con- 
Mekiinen de little town near the GUctor, will open at Symphony hall 
rs on TB er ipl ee Pes orcad 9 on Monday, Oct. 30. Two pianists of 

daily, Spanish musical e ‘j This hi 
as da... eee 2° i. as | . lah high distinction are engaged to ap- 
seeks to entertain the ‘Mitener- aaa eee fle sxe series, and each of 
prompt his imagination. As Such it them to make his Boston debut. They 
eich well, and it was warmly re- are Simon Barer and Webster 
rast Roi Tyga evening’s audience. The Aitken. Albert Spalding, the Ameri- 
eb ai dedication to Dr. kKoys- a Ma make his first ap- 
y. | pearance his series, 


— ——_— = Ser Pee eee --- - . 
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Monday-T uesday 


Series Opens Oct. 30 


The shorter series of six Monday 
evening and six Tuesday afternoon 
concerts by the Boston Symphony 


d 31. 
Orchestra will begin Oct. 30 an 
Serge Koussevitzky will make the 


six programmes as he has in pre- 
vious seasons, representative of the 
greatest music of the orchestral 
repertory, whether old or new. Three 
soloists of importance are announced 
to appear in the course of the sea- 
son. They are Simon Barer and 


Webster Aitken, pianists who have 
each attained a high degree of suc- 
cess both in Europe and America, 
and each of whom is to make his 
debut in Boston at these concerts. 
A’bert Spalding, the distinguished 
violinist, will appear for the first 
time in this series. The final pair 
of concerts will be devoted to the 
music of Tchaikovsky, becoming a 
part of the festival] to conclude the 
orchestra’s season. in commemor- 
ation of the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of the Russian composer. 

The dates of the six pairs of 
concerts will be Oct. 30-31, Dec. 4-5, 
Jan. 1-2. Jan, 29-30, March 4-5, 


April 29-30, 


Boston. Symphony 


eee Cee, 


phony Orchestra’s series of Mon- 
day-Tuesday concerts was given 
last night in Symphony Hall un- 
der the direction of Serge Kous- | 
sevitzky. The program consist- | 
ed of Harl McDonald’s two noc- 
turnes for orchestra, “San Juan | 
Capistrano” with the subtitles 
“The Mission” and “The Fies- 
ta,” Debussy’s three symphonic 
sketches, “La Mer” and Beetho- 
ven’s “Eroica” Symphony. 

A short, colorful piece, the 
“San Juan Capistrano” had its 
first performance on this occa- 
sion and it was well received. 
The first movement suggests a 
solemn, churchly procession mov- 
ing to the sound of evening mis- 
sion bells, The second pictures a 
“baile” or “danza” in the mission 
square, a Spanish-colonial Jota 
and a “danza dueto” in habanera 


tempa., 


New Work by Harl McDonald 


Is Giv 
of 3 hl 


The®* opening 


nual series of Monday evening con- 
certs at Symphony Hall clinched 
the fact—still only half realized in 
these dizzying times—that the win- 
ter music season has begun, is even 
in full swing. Dr. Koussevitzky, in 
mellow mood, offered his audience 
an American novelty of no re- 
pugnant austerity, a classic of 
French impressionism, and one of 
the prime masterpieces of the great 
romantic era that still, despite 
earlier sublimities and later pun- 
gencies, rules our musical roost. 
Harl McDonald, the American 
composer represented on this pro- 
gram, was born on a cattle ranch 
in the Rocky Mountains and now 
dwells on other heights, being 
manager of the Philadelphia Or- 


chestra. He is the composer of | 
four symphonies, a concerto for | 
two pianos, and other music: and | 


has conducted research on sound 


under the Rockefeller Founda- | 


tion. Last night’s premiére was of 
his “San Juan Capistrano,” two 
nocturnes for orchestra. In the 
first of these nocturnes, “The Mis- 
sion,” the tranquillity of early eve- | 
ning is gradually invaded by the 
sounds of a distant ecclesiastical] 
procession, and a seventeenth-cen- 
tury chant and a clangor of bells; 
gradually approach, dominate the 
scene, and fade away again as the 
procession enters the mission. In 
the second, “Fiesta,” the populace | 
dances the Jota and the Habanera | 
in the mission square. | 
These are hardly original ideas; | 
neither was their translation into 
tone carried out along new and 
original lines or in any contem- 
porary musical idiom. Yet it was 
very agreeable, on a cold, wet 
Boston autumn evening, to be 


n its 
7, RAE § 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’s an- 


i 


orld Premiére 
PVC 


transported to California, wrapped 
in Mr. McDonald’s comfortable 
melodies and warmed by his ge- 
nially glowing orchestration. The 
composer is an artisan of skill, 
sound if undistinguished taste, and 
a pleasantly sentimental imagina- 
tion. The audience, on the whole, | 
liked it; and when it is heard on 
the radio, the announcers will have 
a word for it—‘colorful.” 

But probably we are witnessing 


a twilight of pictorial music. Even 
Debussy’s “La Mer,” which also 
appeared last night, begins to ldése 
its hold upon our interest, exquis- 
ite though its facture is, and how- 
ever marvelously suggestive are 
the predicted results of the great 
impressionist’s delicate yet ulti- 
mately incisive technique. Though 
it is a wonderfully balanced deco- 
rative tryptich as well as an _il- 
lusive evocation of natural forees, 
to our anthropocentric imagina- 
tions it is weakened perhaps by 
the absence of human figures and 
humane emotions in its seascape, 


No such blight seems to threaten 
Beethoven’s “Eroica,” which filled 
the second half, of last night’s pro- 
gram. It grows in beauty as the 
decades and the centuries slip past 
it. Its blend of human and purely 
musical emotion—say 10 per cent 
of the former to 90 of the. latter— 
was admirably caught by Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his men last 
night. Loving but not cloying at- 
tention was paid to its profuse 
lyricism; its drama, and even .its 
tragedy, were not portentously 
underscored. Its. gallantry struck 
no mock heroic poses. The whim- 
sicality of its scherzo no over- 
emphasis, but a delicate propriety 
that allowed Beethoven the rare 
privilege of understatement. Al] 
in all, this was an unusually satis- 
fying performance of a great work. 

Ss. S. 
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BOSTON 
AY-TUESDAY SERIES 
Classical” Symphony, Op. 25 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


onductor 


’ 
4 


b/ 


piu vivace. 


phony No. 1 in B 


; Allegro molto viv 


6é 


.Sym 


-R 4, at 8:15 o'clock 
poco maestoso 


FTERNOON, Decemser 5, at 3 o’clock 


Programme 
SOLOIST 
SIMON BARER 
STEINWAY PIANO 


ivace. Trio I: Molto 


animato e. grazioso 
-Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 in C minor, Op. 18 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, ¢ 
TUESDAY A 
Moderato 


Allegro scherzando 


Allegro 

Larghetto 

Gavotte 

Andante un 

Larghetto 

Scherzo: Molto yv 
IV. Allegro 

Adagio sostenuto 


I, 


I. 
IV. Finale 


SCHUMANN.... 


II 
ITT, 
I 
If. 
IIT. 
IT 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
SECOND CONCERT OF THE MOND 
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Chess Ballet Heard = _ 


Arthur Bliss Conducts Boston Premiere of 
His ‘Checkmate’—Barer Plays Rachmaninoff 


Yse 5 Jf 947 By EDWARD DOWNES AAN 


Music of three warring nations—Germany, Russia and Eng- 
land—was united in peaceful concert by Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony last night in Symphony Hall on the second 
program of the orchestra’s Monday-Tuesday series. Of the whole 
program, the most bellicose number was a group of three dances 
by the Englishman, Arthur Bliss, portraying the conflict of a 
chess game. One of the most sensitive poets and dreamers of the 
last century represented Germany: Robert- Schumann, with his 


POS ap MUSIC 
beer f 53 MONDAY SYMPHONY 

aot d By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS i ge 
The second concert in the sub- opportunities for dramatic dancing. | 
Sidiary series by the Boston Sym-, But really great ballet music—and | 
pheny Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky | this is dangerous ground for contro- | 
conductin, was given last night in| versy—should be independent of | 
Sympl-ony Hall. Simon Barer, pian- | program in the long run, as we hear | 
ist, was the soloist. The guest con-| it in concerts. Of such are the 
Guvtor in the opening number was| Stravinsky ballets and _ Ravel's, 
Arthur Bliss, composer. The pro-| Falla’s “Tricorne and the Sym- 
gram was «as follows: ny phonic Dances and “St. Francis 
Three Dances from the Ballet, ‘“‘Check-| Of Findemith. Just short of that 
Piano Concerto’ No.’ 2 in’ G ‘minor’ Op. 48° | 18 Bliss’ “Checkmate,” as far as can 
, Rachmaninoft | be judged from the composer's con- 


Symphony No. 1 in B flat Op. 38 ducting of the three numbers for 
, Schumann 


If me, had not Stravinsky wits | MEAs, in Boge at might 


i 
! 
i 


and astringent ballet music still 
ringing in our ears from the week- 
end concerts, perhaps we _ should 
have found Mr. Bliss’ suite wholly 
admirable. It is true that we were 
given a chance to hear only a por- 
tion of the orchestral suite, which 
in turn was excerpted from the 
ballet. Possibly the more extended 
version would have enabled us to 
have appreciated the composer’s 
aims and his success in achieving 
them. As it is, we found these dances 
Only moderately effective. Induced 
by the account in the program 
notes, we wanted to see something 


of the stage action. 


Bliss’ music to “Checkmate” was 
hailed by the English critics as al- 
together remarkable. They found 
in it both the stately nature of the 
game of chess and the fierceness 
of the symbolic representation of re- 
lentless human cruelty, a lesson the 


ballet sought to convey. It is hard 


‘for us, however, o see more in these 


three dances than good music tor 
a Stage production. With the. pro- 
gram in hand we can see excellent 


Concerto is, in these days, almost 
toolproof. A thoroughly competent 
pianist, and such obviously is Mr. 
Barer, can always manage to bring 
down the house. Mr. Koussevitzkv 
gave him a rich, at times rather 
too rich, orchestral support. Mr. 
Barer appeared to seek for bril- 
liance, the conductor for romantic 
poetry; and each was quite capable 
of obtaining his aim. The trouble 
is that two aims should not be 
courted in one performance. The 
result, last night at any rate, was 
not completely satisfying. 

It thus came about that we fell 
back for the keenest pleasure of 
the concert on a splendid perform- 
ance of Schumann’ “Spring” Svm- 
phony. We had heard this lovely 
work, which only requires an under- 
standing interpretation to make its 
original qualities stand out, elo- 
quently realized at one of the Fri- 
day concerts. It was beautifully 
played again last night. 

The concert will be repeated this 
afternoon. J'he thira concerts in tnis 
series will be given on Jan. 1 and 2. 


“Spring” Symphony. Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Concerto was 
Russian of the year 1900. The Russian pianist, Simon Barer, was 


the piano soloist, and Arthur’ 


Bliss conducted his own work, 
which opened the program. 
These three dances from the 
ballet “Checkmate,” were com- 
posed for performance in a Brit- 


ish week of musSic- in the Paris 
Exposition in 1937. Following this 
presentation, the ballet had 
more than a hundred perform- 
ances in England, and it was 
first performed in this country 
on the 16th of last month by the 
New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony. Yesterday’s was the first 
Boston performance. This music 
is vigorous and zestful. It has a 
healthy British robustness, tem- 
peramental and pictorial quali- 


ties that must make excellent. 


ballet material. The “Dance of 
the Four Knights’ was cast in 
a virile modern idiom and was 
amusingly suggestive of the com- 
plicated jumps of these for- 
midable pieces. The “Entry of the 
Black Queen” seemed at first ex- 
tremely lyrical for this most ter- 
rifying of all chess pieces, but 
only until one read the scenario 


which explained that this dead- 
ly female had set out to destroy 
the Red Knight with her blan- 
dishments. The “Finale: Check- 
mate” awakens the impression 
of an imposing alignment of vic- 
torious forces which culminates 
in the downfall of the Red King. 
Mr. Bliss and his composition 
were enthusiastically received. 
There will be opportunity to 
hear Mr. Bliss speak tomorrow 
night in Paine Hall of Harvard 
University where he will discuss 
“The Well-Tempered Listener.” 


Rachmaninoff and Schumann 


The Rachmaninoff Concerto is) 
a romantic work which cannot 
have sounded particularly mod- 
ern in 1900 and certainly sounds 
conservative today. But it has a 
generous breadth of manner, a 
sincerity and nobility that make! 
it exciting music even for mod-) 
ern = ears. Koussevitzky con: 
ducted it with a full apprecia- 
tion of its dramatic values and 
the individual color of its in-! 
strumentation. While Mr. Barer 
iwas admirable in the more mar- 
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B | Ss I) R CTS | Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
tial and pompous passages, one. Of Mr. Bliss’ ballet music this : | i | | i? ‘A ve Sih i 
might have wished for a greater audience was permitted to hear | | e s } 


half as many excerpts as had Monday evening concerts by the Bos- | 
yy pA rl ee my oO ay been offered to New York yor SYMPHONY ton Symphony wae given iast night, 
Schumann’s First Symphony: audiences by the Philharmonic Arthur Bliss, English composer, con- 
has been performed by the Bos- Society. Originally performed Aten ducted Three Dances from his ballet 
ton Symphony earlier this sea- ballet in Paris by an Englisn Unnackwnata’ dur ‘the’ feat Mine oe 
eo gas age by terbow bay RE ee tatecnats colatg oF 190", the sn Boston. And Simon Barer, Russian 
- Internati ee . 
con aA last “Hight enh to. (to risk a critical cliché) appears pianist, made his Boston we ro 
have retained its vernal lyricism ata disadvantage in concert form. soloist in Rachmaninofft’s Secon 
everywhere excepting in fleeting The . composer undoubtedly has ay WhhneN e@ramey emir Piano Concerto. Dr. Serge Kousse- 
passages of the last movement selected the portions of his score vitsky conducted the concerto and 
which, perhaps because the men that best stood separation gg : _, Clearly it ve Dr. Koussevituky’s wise Schumann . “Spring” Symphony, 
had not yet completely recov- action of this ballet of a chess ention to see to i at the Sym- bites wacenier “ackiat Ls bo rage > 


eteez, ompoSser’s Com 
Heard—Barer in Debut 


phony Concerts of Monday evening and 
ered from the fatigue of prep- Tuesday afternoon have an interest and 


importance of their own. Only one num- 
ber on the programme of last evening's 
concert, namely Schumann's _ First 
Symphony, was an inheritance from the 


aration for a great many con- 
certs, did not have quite the 


freshness of the earlier presen- | 


tation, 


game, yet their form at times :s 
weakened by features that seem 


pointless or repetitious to ears un- 


aided by the testimony of the 
eyes, 


was given its American premiere 


last month by the New York Phil- 
harmonic, is pleasant and novel; 


'Simon Barer proved himself an able 


| and exciting pianist in the Concerto, 
and the “Spring” Symphony as in- 
'terpreted by Dr. Koussevitsky was 
'a happy inclusion. 

Originally written for perform- 
ance in Paris during the Summer of 
1937, “Checkmate,” as presented last 
night, is composed of three dances 
taken from the ballet suite. Its 
story, according to the synopsis pro- 
vided by Mr. Bliss for the program 
note, is that of a chess game—and a 
fanciful game it is! It is concerned 


longer series, and the first part of 


> 
Yet this music (Dance of the the evening was rich in incident. 


Four Knights; Entry of the Black To begin with, Arthur Bliss, eminent 
Queen; Finale—Checkmate) held English composer, made his first offi- 
the interest, partly by its strong cial appearance in Boston, conducting 


. : three numbers from his ballet, 
racteriza- } 
and sharply defined cha “Checkmate,’’ composed for the Paris 


Exposition of 1937, After that, Simon 


Bliss Leads 


an From 


tion of the participating characters 


Nu and its intense and even poignant Barer, Russian pianist of rising repu- 
| ¢} expression of their symbolic drama, tation, made his Boston debut in a 


es His, 1 3? partly by the inherent pr ga 4 
self. Its evidently well- 
The Alge S) ay rat the score itse 


performance of 
Second Concerto. 


It was a curious coincidence that 
assimilated idiom, often uncom- brought. Mr. Stravinsky, leading his 


Rachmaninoff’s 


a 


concert of the Boston Symphony p,omisingly dissonant harmonically 


Orchestra’s current season, con- 


ducted, for the greater part, by Dr. 
Koussevitzky, offered two elements 
of novelty. There were, from Eng- 
land, three dances from: Arthu 
Bliss’s ballet, “Checkmate,” which 
the composer conducted; and, from 
Russia, via Germany, the pianist 
Simon Barer, who was heard in 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Concerto. 

Schumann’s B flat Symphony 
(No. 1) cccupied the second halt 
of this shrewdly made program, in 
which (for an average audience) 
the’ sturdy dissonances of Bliss’ 
music found their antidote in the 
harmoniously lush and languor- 
ously elegant romanticism of Rach- 
maninoff, to which in turn, Schu- 
mann’s more youthful, vernal, and 


and untraditional in its melodic 
progress (whose intervals often 
reflect the conventional moves of 


the various chessmen), effectively | 
served its purpose. The bounding| 


vigor of the knights, the sinister 
majesty of the Black Queen, the 
pathetic feebleness of the’ doomed 
Red King, were painted with a sure 
hand. The audience expressed its 
approval with evident cordiality. 
Mr. Barer, too, by his agile, 
vigorous, and self-assured per- 
formance of Rachmaninoff’s Con- 
certo, won the plaudits of his 
hearers. His command of the 
beauties of piano tone, though 
ample, was employed without 
great subtlety, however; and the 
graces of his phrasing were of a 
rather conventional pianistic sort, 
and occasionally false to the sige 


ballet based on a poker game and Mr. 
Bliss, directing part of his ballet, in- 


spired by a game of chess, in two aaa 


cessive pairs of Symphony Concerts. 
With tho Stravinsky ‘Jeu de Cartes’’ 
so fresn!’ in mind, comparisons were 
unavoidai e, . and they might be 
epitomized thus: Whereas the Russian 
i Reomehow positive in his negation, 
the Britisher, to continue the paradox, 
is negative in his positiveness. It is 
only fair to add that both works need 
the stage action which the Symphony 
Hall performances denied them. 
Rachmaninoff’s Concerto, essentially 
an orchestral piece with obligato 
piano part, is not a particularly good 
work by which to judge the powers of 
a new pianist. Mr. Barer plainly has 
a brilliant technical equipment and he 
plays musically, Yet for some reason, 
the whole performance seemed curi- 
ously restrained and subdued. Even the 
final apotheosis was not as enkindling 
as it has been on certain other oc- 
casions. However, there was enough 
excitement .engendered to produce a 
storm of applause, 


with a tilt between Red Knights, the 
love of a particular Red Knight 
for the Black Queen and a royal 
battle, murder and sudden death 
among chessmen. 

Perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic is its sense of action and 
drama, for it is certainly music of 
the theatre. It has engaging the- 
matic material expertly handled 
and provided with neoromantic 
harmonies. It depends less on dis- 
sonance and more on craftsmanship 
for effect. Rhythmically, “Check- 
mate” has much to offer and Mr. 
Bliss conducts with almost full at-. 
tention to this, His highly contrast-— 
ed and varied rhythmic patterns are 


eminently suited to dancing for 
they have vitality and abundance. 
But because they are so divergent 


the dan ti- 
nuity. ‘Gee » Sf 
Dr. Ko r 


together drew naeeecus applause 
for their reading of the Rachmanine 


optimistic romanticism brought punctuation of the music. Yet, 
welcome contrast. general, Mr. Barer is a highly 
pie competent exponent of the ro- 

mantic school. Ss. S. 
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act but the hal” was Suite 


@ program will be eee this 
200n at 3, | 


MONDAY EVENING, January 1, at 8:15, 0’clock 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, January 2, at 3 o’clock 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


THIRD CONCERTS OF THIS SERIES 


ad 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
Il. Andante cantabile con moto 
III. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


STRAVINSKY Capriccio for Orchestra with Piano Solo 
I. 
II. Andante rapsodico 
IIf. Allegro capriccioso, ma tempo giusto 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK. | Symphony in D minor 


Lento. Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto 
Allegro 110n troppo 


. SOLOIST 
JESUS MARTA SANROMA 


iiciitelies 


| vinsky 
}an excellent foil between the c 


91 | Beethoven and the romantic 


| This effective and dryly ente 


ing caprice for orchestra and ‘pla 


[has a glitter and fascination — oe mi | 
e-| also has its place in music. | 


tive and well-balanced program 
been heard this season already at 
the regular ‘concerts and conse- 
quently does not require much com- 
ment just now, Beethoven’s First 
nphony is a perfectly charming 
esque work that merely has 
me very precisely played by such 
an orchestra as the Boston Sym- 
hony to make its full effect at once 
ape oon iiion not deaf to the beau- 
ap of late 18th century music. It 
L ances ‘professional mu- 
Pa and critics to deplore fre- 
quent performances of the Franck 
Symphony, and this is meant hon- 

on good grounds. But we 
forget engin symphony is firmly 
ii row on — 


Sanroma, who had _§ success 


played the solo part under the com-} 
cage exactly a month ago, repeate oc | 


hievement as sympathetic 
virtuoso last night. Mr. oussevite : 
zky’s interpretation had a little more 


“joie de vivre” than Stravinsky’s, 
and that is only natural. Some of 


‘the modern composers—Stravinsky 
and Hindemith are good IISUE ices 
of this tendency—desire their works 


performed with as little expreasiend 


as possible. This is in revolt against 


the over-conducting that has at. 


times been the fashion. Last night’s 
performance, however, would not 
have bothered the composer and 
might even have shown him a point 


or two. 


The concert will be repeated this 
afternoon. The next pair of con- 
certs in the series will be given on | 
Monday evening, Jan. 29, and Tues-_ 


| day afternoon, Jan. 30. Richard 


Burgin will conduct; and Albert 
Spalding, violinist, will be the solo- 
s | ist. A. W. W. 
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off Concerto. The pianist has an 
amazing dexterity an sailed through 
this demanding’ work with ease. 
And‘ yet he did not rely aloné on 
pyrotechnics for his was a musician- 
ly performance in which fine details 
were looked after carefully. There 
Were times when a wider range of 
dynamics would have enhanced the 
total effect, but the whole was quite 
satisfying. 

The program will be repeated this 
afternoon at 3. 


MONDAY EVENING, January 1, at 8:15 o'clock 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JANuary 2, at 3 0’clock 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


— 


THIRD CONCERTS OF THIS SERIES 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 1 in C major, Op. 21 
I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio | 
ll. Andante cantabile con moto 
Ill. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


jy, a a Capriccio for Orchestra with Piano Solo 
I. Presto 
Il. Andante rapsodico 
III. Allegro capriccioso, ma tempo giusto 


INTERMISSION 


kRANCK 
Lento. Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto 
Allegro s10n troppo 


SOLOIST 


JESUS MARIA SANROMA 


MONDAY SYMPHONY 


The third concert in the Monday-Tuesday 
series by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
last night in Symphony Hall. Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, was the soloist. The 

rogram was as follows: 

eethoven...Symphony No. 1 in C major ‘ 


Pp. 
Stravinsky...Capriccio for orchestra and 
piano solo 


Frgpc aL  teuae in D inor 
nt thé ae Wraleh.. 
tive and well-balanced program has 
been heard this season already at 
the regular concerts and conse- 
quently does not require much com- 
ment just now. Beethoven’s First 
Symphony is a perfectly charming 
Haydnesque work that merely has 
to be very precisely played by such 
an orchestra as the Boston Sym- 


phony to make its full effect at once 
upon all those not deaf to the beau- 
ties of late 18th centurv music. It 
is common among professional mu- 
sicians and critics to deplore fre- 
quent performances of the Franck 
Symphony, and this is meant hon- 
estly and on good grounds. But we 
forget that the symphony is firmly 
entrenched in the popular imagin- 
ation as a truly great work of musi- 
cal art. Hence it is only fair to re- 
peat it from time to time, regard- 
less of the suggestions of those 
who approach symphony concerts 


with a somewhat more blase atti- 
tude. 

The Stravinsky Capriccio made 
an excellent foil between the classic 
Beethoven and the romantic Franck. | 
This effective and dryly entertain- 
ing caprice for orchestra and piano 
has a glitter and fascination that 
also has its place in music. Mr. 
Sanroma, who had _= successfully 
played the solo part under the com- 
poser exactly a month ago, repeated 
his achievement as sympathetic 
virtuoso last night. Mr. Koussevit- 
zky’s interpretation had a little more 
“joie de vivre” than Stravinsky’s, 
and that is only natural. Some of 


the modern composers—Stravinsky 


and Hindemith are good instances 
of this tendency—desire their works 
performed with as little expression 
aS possible. This is in revolt against 
the over-conducting that has at 
times been the fashion. Last night’s 
performance, however, would not 
have bothered the composer and) 
might even have shown him a point | 
or two. | 
The concert will be repeated this 
afternoon. The next pair of con- 
certs in the series will be given on’ 
Monday evening, Jan. 29, and Tues- 
day afternoon, Jan. 30. Richard 
Burgin will conduct; and Albert 
Spalding, violinist, will be the solo- 
ist. A. W. W. 
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~ Subscribers to the Monday Boston 
Symphony concerts last night heard 


the D minor Symphony of Cesar 


Franck given a performance that’ 
was breathtaking. It was one of 
those rare, “miraculous” occasions 


when,.even a great conductor and 


orchestra seem,to excel their best. 


when a masterpiece is recreated 
with so much virtuosity, fire and 


sheer beauty of sound that one could. 


say: “‘Here, for the ‘first time, I have 
heard all there is in this musie!” 

Dr, Serge Koussevitzky, who con- 
ducted, had placed Franck’s well- 
worn piece last on a program that 
began with the First Symphony of 
Beethoven, and included the Piano 
Capriccio by Stravinsky, with Jésitis 
Maria Sanroma as. soloist. | 

Only a few years ago the Franck 
Symphony turned up so often that 
many crossed and went down the 
other side of the street every time 
they saw it coming. A little rest 
has done much good: now it again 
sounds fresh and Jovely, a master- 
piece entirely of sensuous appeal, 
quite like nothing else in the realm 
of symphonies. 

Dr. Koussevitzky followed. his 
usual practice of reducing the strings 
to a foundation of only six double- 
basses for the Beethoven. Symphony. 


This naive, utterly joyous music, like — 


the Franck, showed the conductor 
at his best. From first to last it had 
a precision that almost crackled. If 
some of the tempi, especially the 
fast ones, were more Koussevitzky 
than classic, who would, deny their 
logic and their effect? 

Mr. Sanroma deserved the full- 
bodied reception that was his when 
he had finished a truly brilliant per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s odd little 
Capriccio. It takes more than ac- 
curate manipulation of notes to play 
the Capriccio as Mr. Sanroma did. 
What is required is understanding 
of the modern spirit, a psychological 
grasp of our wisecracking period as 
it has affected the art of music. 

The Capriccio is devilishly clever, 
‘and there _,is enough humor to 
justify. appraisal as a fairly good 
musical joke. But as fairly good 


jokes can stand only a certain num- 
ber of tellings, so a judiciously ap- 
plied syllogism brings ‘the conclusion 
that the Capriccio should be put to 
bed for.a long Arctic Winter,’ The 
program will be repeated this after- 


noon at 3.—C. W. D, 


REPEAT MUSIC 
BY SYMPHONY 


Sanroma Soloist in Stra- 


Ky’s Piano Capriccio 
ni Nolen 


ARRE EY SMITH 


' 
far as the programme was con-. 


cerned last evening’s Symphony con- 
cert offered only music already heard 
this season in the concerts of the longer 


series. The one touch of novelty lay 
in the fact that the second of the three 
numbers, Stravinsky’s Capriccio for or- 
chestra and piano, with Mr. Sanroma 
as the soloist, was conducted not’ by 
the composer himself but by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky. The remaining pieces were 


| the First Symphony of Beethoven and 


the Symphony of Franck. 
For two reasons the Capriccio was 


heard to better advantage last evening 


than. at the recent all-Stravinsky con- 
cert—Dr. Koussevitzky -is an abler con- 
ductor of Stravinsky’s music than Stra- 


‘Vinsky himself and the Capriccio did 


not suffer from being placed after the 
too-long and too-similar “Card Game.’’ 
If anything, too, Mr. Sanroma’s playing 
of the piano part, which suits him to 
a “‘t,”” was more brilliant and high- 
spirited than heretofore, 

The Capriccio itself, a piece designed 
purely and solely for entertainment, is 
hardly more than enormously clever 
fooling, a virtuoso parodying of styles 
from a Liszt Rhapsody to jazz. ‘It re- 
minds one of Alec Templeton’s pianistie 
cuttings-up’ and much of it could be 
played in a night club without arous- 
ing a flicker of astonishment. If’ the 
piece had not been finished in’ Septem- 
ber, 1929, one might well say that it 
epitomized musically the decade which 
has ‘just been left behind. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Subscribers to the Monday Boston 


ber of tellings, so a judiciously ap- 
plied syllogism brings the conclusion 
that the Capriccio should be put to 
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Franck given a performance that noon at 3.—C. W. D. 
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Subscribers to the Monday Boston 


Symphony concerts last night heard 
the D minor Symphony of Cesar 


Franck given a performance that’ 
was breathtaking. It was one of. 


those rare, “‘miraculous” occasions 
when.even a great conductor and 
orchestra seem,to excel their best. 
when a masterpiece is recreated 
with so much virtuosity, fire and 


sheer beauty of sound that one could. 


say: “Here, for the ‘first time, I have 
heard all there is in this music!” 

Dr, Serge Koussevitzky, who con- 
ducted, had placed Franck’s well- 
worn piece last on a program that 
began with the First Symphony of 
Beethoven, and included the Piano 
Capriccio by Stravinsky, with Jésitis 
Maria Sanroma as. soloist. 

Only a few years ago the Franck 
Symphony turned up so often that 
many crossed and went down the 
other side of the street every time 
they saw it coming. A little rest 
has done much good: now it again 
sounds fresh and lovely, a master- 
piece entirely of sensuous appeal, 
quite like nothing else in the realm 
of symphonies, 

Dr. Koussevitzky followed his 
usual practice of reducing the strings 
to a foundation of only six double- 
basses for the Beethoven Symphony. 
This naive, utterly joyous music, like 
the Franck, showed the conductor 
at his best, From first to last it had 
a precision that almost crackled. If 
some of the tempi, especially the 
fast ones, were more Koussevitzky 
than Classic, who would.deny their 
logic and their effect? * 

Mr. Sanroma deserved the full- 
bodied reception that was his when 
he had finished a truly brilliant per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s odd little 
Capriccio. It takes more than ac- 
curate manipulation of notes to play 
the Capriccio as Mr. Sanroma did. 
What is required is understanding 
of the modern spirit, a psychological 
grasp of our wisecracking period as 
it has affected the art of music. 

The Capriccio is devilishly clever 
and | there .is enough humor to 
justify. appraisal as a fairly good 
musical joke. But as fairly good 


jokes can stand only a’certain num- 
ber of tellings, so a judiciously ap- 
plied syllogism brings 'the conclusion 
that the Capriccio should be put to 
bed for.a long Arctic Winter. The 
program will be repeated this after- 
noon at 3.—C. W. D, 


REPEAT MUSIC 
BY SYMPHONY 


Sanroma Soloist in Stra- 


vinsKy’s Piano C ial 
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SO far as the programme was con- 


cerned last evening’s Symphony con- 
cert offered only music already heard 
this season in the concerts of the longer 
series. The one touch of novelty lay 
in the fact that the second of the three 
numbers, Stravinsky’s Capriccio for or- 
chestra and piano, with Mr. Sanroma 
as the soloist, was conducted not by 
the composer himself but by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky. The remaining pieces were 
the First Symphony of Beethoven and 
the Symphony of Franck. 

For two reasons the Capriccio was 
heard to better advantage last evening 
than. at the recent all-Stravinsky con- 
cert—Dr. Koussevitzky :is an abler con- 
ductor of Stravinsky’s music than Stra- 
Vinsky himself and the Capriccio did 
not suffer from being placed after the 
too-long and too-similar “Card Game.” 
If anything, too, Mr. Sanroma’s playing 
of the piano part, which suits him to 
a Hee was more brilliant and high- 
spirited than heretofore. 

The Capriccio itself, a piece designed 
purely and solely for entertainment. is 
hardly more than enormously clever 
fooling, a virtuoso parodying of styles 
from a Liszt Rhapsody to jazz. It re- 
minds one of Alec Templeton’s pianistic 
cuttings-up and much of it could be 
played in a night club without arous- 
ing a flicker of astonishment. If‘ the 
piece had not been finished jin Septem- 
ber, 1929, one might well say that it 
epitomized musically the decade which 
has ‘just been left behind. , 
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Subscribers to the Monday Boston 


Symphony concerts last night heard 


the D minor Symphony of Cesar 
Franck given a performance that, 
was breathtaking. It was one 0 
those rare, ‘‘miraculous” occasion: 
when even a great conductor an 
orchestra seem to excel their best 
when a masterpiece is recreate 
with so much virtuosity, fire an 
sheer: beauty of sound that one coul 
say: “Here, for the first time, I have 
heard all there is in this music!” 

Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, who con- 
ducted, thad placed Franck’s well- 
worn piece last on a program that 
began with the First Symphony of 
Beethoven, and included the Piano 
Capriccio by Stravinsky, with Jesus 
Maria Sanroma as soloist. 

Only a few years ago the Franck 


Symphony turned up so often that | 


many crossed and went down the 
cther side of the street every time 
they saw it coming. A little rest 
has done much good; now it again 
sounds fresh and lovely, a master- 
piece entirely of sensuous appeal, 


quite like notking else jn the m 
of symphonies. (7¥0 
Dr. Kouss&vitzky? f6liowgd hi 


usual practic® of reducing the strings 
to a foundation of only six double- 
basses for the Beethoven Symphony. 
This naive, utterly joyous music, like 
the \Franck, showed the conductor 
at his best. From first to last it had 
a precision that almost crackled. If 
some of the tempi, especially the 
fast ones, were more Koussevitzky 
than classic, who would deny their 
logic and their effect? 

Mr. Sanroma deserved the full- 
bodied reception that was his when 
he had finished a truly brilliant per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s odd _ little 
Capriccio. It takes more than ac- 
curate manipulation of notes to play 
the Capriccio as Mr. Sanroma did. 
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of milder brass—or so. it seemed 
to this commentator last night. 
The Stravinsky Capriccio is by 
this time fairly familiar music, and 
Mr. Sanroma’s expertness in pre- 
senting the pianoforte portion is 
now taken somewhat as a matter 
of course, yet with each perform- 
ance the piece yields new reve- 
lations of finely developed co- 
ordination. The timing last night 
was again amazingly accurate and 
it seemed to one listener that Mr. 
Sanroma had discovered some new 
approaches to the pianoforte score, 
especially in the Andante rap- 


sodico. The audience recalled him 
many times at the close of his bril- 
liant ‘performance. 

The question which presented 
itself to this writer during the 
playing of the piece, however, was 
whether the work might not lend 
inspiration to some choregrapher. 
Possibly we are becoming exces- 
sively dance-conscious, but cer- 
tainly there is a story here to be 
mimed which would be both in- 
teresting and amusing. 


What is required is understanding A sympathetic performance of 
of the modern spirit, a psychological the Franck symphony brought 
grasp of our wisecracking period aS janifestations of great enthusiasm 


it has affected the art of music. 


from the audience and closed one 


The: Capriccio is devilishly clever, of the most satisfying programs 


and there is enough humor to, 
justify appraisal as a fairly Sood 


which Dr. Koussevitzky has given 


musical] joke. But as fairly good his Monday-Tuesday patrons. 
jokes can stand only a certain num- G. M. §. 
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Beethoven, Stravinsky and Franck Presented 
t Third Monday Evening Symphony Program 
An 2 (7¢0 By EDWARD DOWNES // 44@~— 
t 


Three’ extremely brilliant orchestral performances from the 
urrent repertory of the Boston Symphony made up the program 
of that organization’s third Monday evening concert at Symphony 
Hall last night under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky. Jesus 
Maria Sanroma drew some of the evening’s most enthusiastic ap- 


MONDAY SYMPHONY violin and piano sonata recitals that 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS mr. Spalding and the late Ossip 


The fourth concert of the Monda eve- | : 
ning series was given last night ta’ Sym- Gabrilowitscy used to give here not 


phony Hall by the Boston Symphony or- 

chestra, Richard Burgin conducting. Albert so long ago. $0,/ “d 
palding, violinist, was e soloist. e 

Sheeran ae aa” dale; In spite@f one or disconcer 


Mozart. .Overture to ‘‘The Marriage of ine mannerisms, Mr. Spalding gave 


plause for his glittering execution of the piano part in Stravin- 
sky’s Capriccio for piano and orchestra. The warmth of his audi- 
“ence no less than the friendly congratulations of his colleagues 
on the stage must have warmed Mr. Sanroma’s heart. They left 


no doubt about the position he 
For Performance or Work? 

Or was this outburst of feeling 
directed to Mr. Stravinsky’s ad- 
dress? It did not appear so. But 
it is easy to be mistaken in these 
matters. Hearing the Stravin- 


sky Capriccio for the fourth 
vcime in recent months, this re- 
porter found it superficially en- 
tertaining. It has the light 
touch, the inciedible dexterity. 
the finish and sophistication of 
a master, but none of the sig- 
nificant utterance that many 
Stravinsky works of an earlier 
period still have. It seems al- 
most neurotic in its purposeless- 
ness. It reflects admirably the 
mental confusion, the nervous- 
ness, the lack of direction, of 
any large, unifying idea from 
which the entire world has been 
and still is suffering. 

If the function of the artist is 
to hold up a mirror to the world 
about him Mr. Stravinsky has 
perhaps succeeded better than 
any of us would like to admit. 


Beethoven’s First 


The program opened with a 
deeply satisfying performance of 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
though it is possible to disagree 
with Dr. Koussevitzky in mat- 
ters of tempo. There is perhaps 
no other orchestra in the world 
that could bring off that finale 
with such breath-taking delica.- 


has won for himself in Boston. 


cy, such sensitive precision and 
at the fleet pace Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky demands. It is a vertigi- 
nous pleasure to listen to. 
Whether the music might not 
profit from a less hasty unfold- 
ing is another question. The 
writer feels that a pace one 
shade easier, a little more 
breathing-space for each phrase 
would add to the grace of this 
incomparable finale. 

In the other movements Kous- 
sevitzky and his men brought 
to life the composer’s vision with 
all its native profundity and 
charm, 

Cesar Franck’s popular D 
minor Symphony which closed 
the program is a work which 


for today’s symphonic audiences 


can be made to sound flashy 


and trite. It was not so last 
night. It was presented in a 


Subjective and extremely per- 
sonal manner, with Koussevitz- 
Ky’s never-failing sense of drama 
and appreciation of color. 
Neither did the lament of the 
English horn turn to bathos, nor 
were the mystic premonitions 
and final triumphant proclema- 
tion oi the first movement de- 
based to pompous platitude. 

It was a performance for the 
most jaded concert-goer to en- 


joy. 


Figaro.’’ 
Brahms—Concerto for violin in D major 


Op. p 
Prokofieff—Classical Symphony Op. 25. 


Strauss—‘‘Don Juan,’’ Tone Poem Op. 20 
Fernandez—‘‘Batuque.’’ 


It would be hard to offer a more 
attractive program than that which 
Mr. Burgin has assembled for the 
fourth of the Monday-Tuesday 
series. All of it was familiar, cor- 
dially welcomed material from the 


symphonic repertoire, except for the 


Fernandez “Batuque.” Nor did we 
have to cudgel our wits and senses 
to appreciate that at a first hearing. 

The greatest of all violin concertos 
has been the subject of so much 
comment and has been received 
with such bated breath recently, 
owing ‘to the splendid recording by 
Mr. Heifetz and the Boston Sym- 
phony, that we confess to some 
trepidation while anticipating Mr. 
Spalding’s performance. We need 
not have worried and should all 
along have bolstered ourselves with 
the recollection of those marvelous 


‘and 5. Webster Aitken, pianist, will | 


an admirable interpretation of the 


concerto. The slow movement, per- 
haps, has a hint of affectation; but 
by and large the performance was 
sound musically and effectively con- 
veyed the spirit of this most poetic 
of concertos. Mr. Burgin and the 
orchestra supported sympathetically. 

Little need by said of either Pro- 
kofieff’s Classical Symphony or 
Strauss’ “Don Juan.’”’ They are at 
opposite aesthetic poles and are both 
deservedly popular orchestral pieces. 


The performances were excéllent last 
night. The only work of O. Loren- 


zo Fernandez to have been heard 
here before was a Trio Brasileiro, 
played at a Flute Players’ concert in 
December 1938. The present piece 
by the Brazilian composer is a 
showy and vigorously rhythmical 
South American Negro dance. It 
should make a good piece for the 
Pops, although it requires a large 
orchestra. 

The concert will be repeated this 
afternoon at 3 o’clock. The fifth 
concerts in the series will be given 
on Monday and Tuesday, March 4 


. | 


be the soloist. | 





SYMPHONY HALL 


Richard Burgin conducted the 
vurth Monday concert by the Bos- 
n Symphony Orchestra, at Sym- 
phony Hall last night. Albert Spald- 
ing, the American violinist, was 
soloist in the Brahms Concerto. The 


program otherwise consisted of the society.—C. W. D. 


Overture to Mozart’s opera, “The 
Marriage of Figaro”: the Strauss 
tone poem, “Don. Juan.” a wild 
“Batuque” by the Brazilian Oscar 
Lorenzo. - Fernandez, and Proko- 
'fieff’s own joke on the formalism of 


the 18th century, hg delicious “CJas- 
sical’ Symphony. 16/5¢d 
One who has ays } a fer- 
vent admirer Albert Spalding 
found his performance last night 
alternately enjoyable and unac- 
countably disappointing. In the 
slow movement and such other por- 
tions of Brahms’ epic work that 
may be termed “sustained song,” 
Mr. Spalding was at*his considerable 
best. Then his light. Silvery tone, 
his chaste phrasing, his sturdy in- 
tellectual grasp of the music were 
most effective. But when liveliness 
and agility were demanded the tone 
became acid, the pitch doubtful, 
and. his playing in general “ell be- 
low the high standards expected of 
him.» The fact that he and Mr. Bur- 
sin were consistently at odds over 
the tempo may have been due to 
not-énough rehearsal. Nevertheless. 


the conductor's seemed the 
right one. . GE 
A batuque is razilian dance. of 


Negro ancestry, This particular 
batuque of Mr. Fernandez comes 
from an orchestral suite. and was 
done here a few years ago by one 
of the Federal project orchestras. It 
iS some of the wildest music these 
Cars have ever heard. and might 
come right from the jungle. Only 
a little imagination is necessary to 
conjure a vision of some voodoo 
ceremony with these frenzied sonor- 
ities as accompaniment, all over a 


| heavily percussive rhythm that goes 
' da-da-da-da-dum-daa. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra | 


Mr. Burgin achieved readings of 
the Mozart Overture and the Strauss 
tone poem that were exciting if not 
‘meticulous. The “Classical” Sym- 
phony was axsther matter, and 
while it was \rvely, the- orchestral 
tone was rough. This piece should 
be as glittering, smooth and sophis- 
ticated as a debutante out in cafe 


Spalding or Mr. Burgin. Surely 


Spalding at Symphony 


American Violinist Plays Brahms Concerto— 
Burgin Leads Work of Brazilian, Fernandez 


; By EDWARD DOWNES 

A colorful bill of fare was offered yesterday to Monday night 
patrons of the Boston Symphony Orchestra when Albert Spald- 
ing appeared as soloist. in the Brahms D major Violin Concerto 
and Richard Burgin conducted a collection of works that ranged 
from the sophistication of Richard Strauss’s “Don Juan” to the 
primitive appeal of Fernandez’s “Batuque,” from the 18th century 
of Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” to the 20th century Rococo of 
Prokofieff’s “Classical” Symphony. 

Mr. Spalding was warmly applauded for the poise and musi- 
cianship of his playing and for his suave, ingratiating tone. These 
things were in evidence through- tra has at its disposal. For one 
out his performance, as were|thing, no matter how accurate 
his excellent taste, his command! those strings may be (and it 
of proportion and climax. For would be hard to surpass those 
One listener, however, the most of the Boston Symphony) they 
moving utterance of Mr. Spald-|neyer can sound with the crystal- 
ing was in the slow movement jine clarity that half their num- 
where the carefully controlled ‘ber can achieve. Another reason 
lyricism of his musical speech';, that their forte must always 
rose to a pitch of intensity and -<44nq@ much too loud for the rest 


a poetic fancy seldom attained o¢ the orchestra. Nor is this last 
in the other movements. In the objection to be remedied by 
final Allegro Giocoso, and more simply having the whole body 
particularly in the boisterous|,¢ strings play mezzo-forte or by 
theme of its opening pages, We|goybling the winds. That is not 
were not always clear whether the same thing at all. 
the orchestra was following Mr. Had Mozart been used to an 
orchestra of modern proportions 
he would unquestionably haye 
scored his works differently. 
‘Why should we not have the 
Eternal Sunshine |same regard for Mozart's crches- 


| that he\would have had for 
As full of laughter and danc-|'r® one #0 9 | 
er nd, 


with two musicians of their high 
calibre, such ambiguity ought to 
be avoidable. . 


ing wit as any overture ever Prokofi ret 


penned, Mozart’s Overture to his | shony on the other a 

“Marriage of Figaro” dces not | though, a nostalgic tour de force, 
profit from the full complement). yentle spoofing of the Roecco 
of strings that a modern orches-|\octers. is rightly given with 
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full strings. It was, by and 
large, the most brilliant per- 
formance of the evening, from 
the orchestral point of view. Its 
rhythms had a thrust and vitali- 
ty, and the instruments a tonal 
Sheen that stimulated the audi- 
ence to audible expressions of de- 
light, even between the move- 
ments where applause was taboo. 

Richard Strauss’s early tone 
poem, “Don Juan” in spite of 
all its surface glamour, its unde- 
niable banalities here and there, 
is such a volcanic explosion of 
youthful genius that it continues 
to rock the emotions of this 
generation and will probably 
still be erupting lustily long 
after many a ccntemporary pro- 
duction of greater subtlety and 
more fastidious taste has 
dimmed and disappeared from 
our programs. Mr. Burgin’s in- 
terpretation was one of ielling 
dramatic impact. 


Negro Inspiration 


Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez’s 
“Batuque” from his suite “Rei- 
sado do Pastoreio” had been 
played before with the Boston 
Symphony by the Brazilian con- 
ductor, Burle Marx. After Villa- 
Lobos, Fernandez is the most 
prominent of Brazilian com- 
posers, and his work is said to 
be more strictly indigenous in 
character than that of his older 
and more illustrious colleague. 
The piece played last night, 
which bears the subtitle “Danzi 
di Negri,’ wakened impressions 
that were not unfamiliar in a 
country that has had its own 
Share of African musical influ- 
ences. 


Though clothed in sophisti- 


cated orchestral garb, the 
source of its rhythms and 


melodic figures was primitive, 
and primitive was its appeal, its 
throbbing, dance-inciting pulse 
and the wild climax of sheer 
physical volume. A peculiarly ef- 
fective work, though it might 


sound too simple on seasoned 
hearing, 

The program is being repeated 
this afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The next concerts of the Mon- 


‘day-Tuesday series will take 


place on March 4 and 5B. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


MONDAY SYMPHONY 


The fifth concert of ihe Monday-' 
Series of the Boston Symphony fh byt on 
serge Koussevitzicy conducting, was given 
last night in Symphony Hall. Webster Ait- 
ken, pianist, was tho soloist. The pro- 
fram was as follows: 

Foote. Suite in BE maior -9or string orchestra 


p. 
Moza_ ..Piano concerto in Yr 
wah B flat major 


nae ee ‘<. Tf D major Oy. 
The Anon 9, f GO / of this 


concert was, of course, the Mozart 
Concerto. Incredible as _ it may 
seem. this enchanting work has 
never been served up by the Boston 
Symphony before. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the flute concertos 
of Mozart are not often Played in 
public, fS00d music as they are 
since the taste of the times does not 
run to solo flutists as much as to 


astounding that this particular con- 
certo has never been offered in Sym- 
phony Hall, 

_ Mozart’s concertos are full of orig- 
inai touches and the happiest of 
ideas. This cone, for example, in- 
dulges in a number of the sauciest 
possible melodies ‘and treats them 


‘with considerable zest and wit. The 


andante i sa serious interlude be- 
tweer the fun. Mr. Aitken and the 
orchestra unde: Mr. Koussevitzky 
Save a most capabie and vefreshing 
performance. Clearly Mr. Aitken 
does not believe that Mozart should 
be pampered; in other words, he is 


at, pains to avoid over-refinement 
in his playing. In this concerto, at 
least, that is a sensible notion, for 
the humor that bubbles up in ‘it 
woulc suffer in a prettified interpre- 
tation. It was sound and spirited 
pianism that we listened to last 
night. 

The other music on the program 
does not require comment at this 
time since it has been heard pre- 
viously this season. Arthur Foote’s 


planists and violinists. But. it is bade opp posted Mest soentne nada 


‘and the Brahms raturally made a 


sonorous and ever popular close. 
The concert wii) be repeated this 
afternoon. The next and last pair 
in this series will be given on April 
29 and 30 and will form part of the 
Tchaikovsky centenary celebrations. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Conservatively, Mr. Burk’s  pro- 
Sramme notes stated that “there is no 
positive record of a previous perform- 
ance by the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra “of the Piano Concerto in B-flat 
major of Mozart (K. No. 450), with 
which the young American pianist, 
Webster Aitken, introduced himself 
to Boston at Symphony Hall last night. 
One of three piano concertos composed 
in the spring of 1784, when Mozart was 
28, this one in B-flat major is a piece 
of such charm that we are most grate- 


ful to Mr. Aitken forybringineg,@& to r 
attention. oa 3 & ¢0 
Not only do e first a third move- 


ments disclose Mozart’s characteristic 
grace, his infallible certainty of touch, 
his unfailing sense of proportion, but 
the slow movement evinces a depth of 
feeling that we do not always find, 
even in his more famed creations. 

No doubt some of the credit for the 
appeal of this Concerto must go to Mr. 
Aitken, who proved himself to be a 
Mozart player par excellence, and some 
must go to Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra, the latter providing an exqui- 
site accompaniment. Let us hope that 
we may soon have the pleasure of hear- 
ing Mr. Aitken in recital. The familiar 
matter of Arthur Foote’s Suite for 
strings in E major and Brahms’ Sec- 
ond Symphony, both played at the reg- 
ular concerts of the season, made the 
rest of the programme, which will be 
repeated this afternoon. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Webster Aitkin Soloist in Mozart Concerto; 
Koussevitzky Applauded in Brahms Symphony 


By EDWARD DOWNES 


Webster Aitkin, gifted young Californian pianist, appeared 
last night as soloist with the Boston Symphony on the fifth of 
the Monday-Tuesday programs. His vehicle was the Mozart winpad 
certo in B-flat major, K-450, if you can use the word vehicle j 
connection with a performer of such modesty and retiring good 
taste 2s Mr. Aitkin. He never in any way Ay | ye personality 

Mozart and the audience, a : eit, 
gents Koussevitzky conducted beside t | Concerto, a Suite in 
E major for String Orchestra by the American composer, Arthur 
Foote atid Brahms’ Second Symphony. In spite of dismally sleety 
weathe; there were few vacant ‘movement isan arrestil. ; -Togres- 
seats In the hall and the ap- sion of descending chords in the 
plause, particularly after the orchestra whil: the piano cov- 


Brahms Symphony, indicate¢ ers the sinking line of the top- 
that listeners went out into the most voice with trills. The first 
rain fortified with the warmth,,.q jact moven.ents are more 


of their own enthusiasm. brilliant, the first with its _ 
soti itering rush of scale passages 

Ingratiating American Work ver ng Nes Blssemcodt gape yoy hom 

When it was performed byjthe solo ins do theme of a 
Se OS ODDORY 1Aae Tet iaraslanes that was nicely 
one was moved to admiration Ve. 
for the solid craftsmanship and |caught by rong Mage mer 
melodic charm of the Foote|Aitkin. However ni hs 2s toa 
Suite. Last night’s performancejance of the first mov ; 


d wind could 
, : ‘act from |Strings and woo 
Ea sas saia - ry time. have been better balanced. 


One of the simpler, more M) Aitkin himself did one poral 
light-hearted of Mozart’s mature on cele Lote, Ses = S ie 
ead 7 om , Rapragye \Phevs gers dintensity and simplicity. 


is no positive record that it has sh yd re auean ee 
ever been played gt ol gs not particularly exciting. Tech- 
full ot oun ae pinathar com- Hical polish pepialihpr ps D aa takes 
pemee Mileht be called 18th cen-| "ts ovitsky interpreted the 
ee (oy Sagal Mio, Brahms with familiar dramatic 


ervour. A shade brisker tempo 
zart touch and there are many |;,7V" is customary brought the 
Startling flashes of genius. One Adagietto of the third movement 
such, half way through the slow nearer to scherzo character and 


accentuated a note of contrast 
between movements that was al- 
together welcome. The closing 
pages of the first movement had 
a depth and power, and the cli- 
max of the last movement an 
exultant eloquence that wil] re- 
main in the memories of those 
who listened and heard. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Webster Aitken, young American 
pianist, played for the first time in 
this city, last night. appearing with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
a Mozart concerto.. The evening he- 
gan with the E major Suite for 
strings by the late Arthur Foote, and 
ended with the Second Symphony 


of Brahms. Serge Kou evitzky 
conducted. Kf aS w ¥9 ook 
Mr. Aitkefi is a Califo an, now a 


few months under 32. He Was a 
pupil of Artur Schnabel in Vienna, 
and had a concert career in Europe 
before making his American debut 
in New York in 1935. The Mozart 
Concerto he played last night is’one 
of several which have for some 
strange reason continued to be un- 
familiar. As the program book 
stated, there is “no positive record 
of a previous performance b* the 
Boston Symphony.” 

This Concerto is “in B-flat, was 
composed in the Spring of 1784. and 
is numbered in the Koechel thematic 
careouue as 450. Mozart might have 
written on the score “in the style of 
Mozart” for here is a handy refer- 
ence of Mozart formulae. melodic, 
and rhythmic, that further has quite 
a few actual reminiscences of other 
Mozart works. Paradoxically, it 
sounds a good deal like Haydn at 
timer, 

Mr. Aitken played fluently, choos- 
ing a middle course between a Dres- 
china and a robust style. His finger 
work is neat if somewhat defeated 
by a heavy foot on the pedal, and 
save when he favors a little rubato, 
the music ripples along in true Mo- 
zart fashion. Mr. Aitken’s perfor- 
mance won him deserved approval. 

The Foote Suite, which has “pro- 
duct of New England” written all 
Over it, was an appetizing opening- 
piece, as the D major Symphony of 
Brahms provided a hearty ending. 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading of 
Brahms was, up to the last move- 
ment, in the classical vein, and from 
that point on more dramatized and 
individual. Throughout the even- 
ing the orchestra was at best. 

This program is the fifth in the 
Monday-Tuesday series and will be 
played again at 3 this afternoon. 
The series will be concluded with a 


Tchaikovsky program April 29 and 
30. C. W. D. 





Tchaikovsky Fourth Heard 
! n Program, With Beethoven 


Last night in Symphony Hall 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave the final concert of the Mon- 


day night series. The program, 
which will be repeated this after- 
noon, carried on Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
Tchaikovsky festival by including 
the Symphony No. 4 in F minor. 
The other item on the program was 
the Beethoven Symphony No. 4. 
The Beethoven symphony, evi- 
dently chosen as a foil, served not 
only to emphasize the intensity of 
feeling embodied in the Russian’s 
opus, but it also brought forward 
with refreshing clarity the classi- 
cism of Beethoven, despite the fact 
that the Fourth Symphony has 
been termed “romantic” by more 
than one eminent writer. It is not 


the romanticism of Tchaikovsky, 
however, being far removed from 
the moody, tempestuous measures 
penned by the Russian. 

Bb 


Last night, barring the opening 
phrases, which were taken at too 
deliberate a tempo, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky gave his audience a par- 
ticularly songful reading of the 
Beethoven score. In the second 
movement, especially, the cantilena 
was beautifully given out, and sel- 
dom have the strings been more 
eloquent. Bostonians are likely 
to take their orchestra a bit for 
granted. A performance such as 


ere - 


that of the Adagio serves as a 
cogent reminder of the virtues of 
the orchestra and the singing 
quality of its strings. The sym- 
phony was received with great en- 
thusiasm. 
- ia a 

Dr. Koussevitzky had done well 
by Beethoven but he lavished all 
the resources at his command upon 
Tchaikovsky. The opening meas- 
ures were literally a clarion call, 
vigorous and arresting. Whereas 
the Beethoven had brought for- 
ward the string section, the Tchai- 
kovsky emphasized the virtues of 


the brass and woodwinds, rot for- 


getting the tympani and cymbals. 
The Scherzo again delighted the 
listener with the deftness of touch 
for which, in this particular move- 
ment, the Boston orchestra has be- 
come famous. Contrasted neatly 
was the middle portion of the 
movement in which the wood- 
winds hold center stage, as usual 
giving an excellent account of 
themselves. The final movement 
brought the customary exhibition 
of contrasts in the reading by 
Dr. Koussevitzky, with climax 
again piled upon climax with an 
exuberance which even this or- 
chestra has not recently matched. 
The audience indulged in both 
stamping and clapping at the con- 
clusion of the performance. 
G. M. S. 


Symphony Hall... The pr m 
as foilows: Me 36. | 
Beethoven. .Syntphony in B-flat major No.\4 


4, would be superfluous and impossible 


Monday Symphony 

The sixth and last of the Monday 
evening concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Serge Koussevitsky 
conducting, was given last night in 


Tchaikovsky....Symprony in F minor No, 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
brought its regular Monday evening 
concerts. to a close last night with 
performances ot Beethoven’s and 
Tchaikovsky’s fourth symphonies. 
The pairing of the two composers’ 
works affords ar. exceedinglly in- 
teresting contrast, the gaiety and 
lightness of the former being set 
side by side with the sombre emo- 
tional conflict and crashing con- 
clusion of the latter. Those deeply 
immersed in musical knowledge may 
analyze minutely and set these two 
deeply stirring and beautifu: works 
in their proper niches, but it is also 
possible to sit back and enjoy their 
extraordinary melodic richness with- 
out attempting to determine their 
exact positions in the musicai hier- 
archy 


In listening to both symphonies, 


however, it is profitable to recall the 
circumstances under which they were 
written. Beethoven was supposedly 
at the peak of happiness—some say 
he was engaged to Theresa von 
Brunswick at the time—and if his 
personal feelings were reflected in 
his music, the serenely lovely adagio 
might well be considered the most 
lofty tribute any woman ever re- 
ceived. (On the other hand, it Is 
perfectly possible that Theresa had 
nothing at all to dc with it, which 
makes the work none the less re- 
markable.) Tchaikovsky, by way of 
contrast, had fled to'his music as a 
refuge from the appalling fiasco of 
his marriage and was able to find 
it in perfect solace and unalloyed 
deligiit. 


There is, or course, no way of 
understanding the workings of 
genius, but speculation, even of the 
inconclusive sort, is always enter- 
tining. To add anything new to the 
praises already bestowea upon Mr. 
‘Koussevitsky and the orchestra for 
their performances of these works 


at this late date, and last night’s 
renderings had ali the expected 
clarity, beauty anu sonority. There 
was tremendous enthusiasm ex- 
pressed by the audience at the inter- 
mission and even more so at the end 
of the program. 

The two symphonies will be pre- 


‘sented again this afternoon at the 
sixth and last of this year’s Tuesday 
concerts. On Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening the _ orchestra, 
conducted by Koussevitsky, will give 
the final concerts of the season, the 
program consisting of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth -Symphony and Beethoven’s 
Second. E. L. HL 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
continued its observance of the 


100th anniversary of Tchaikovsky’s 
birth, at the final concert in the 
Monday series, last night. The Rus- 
sian composer’s Fourth Symphony, 
in F minor, occupied the second 
half of a program that began with 
another fourth symphony, Beethov- 
en’s, in B-flat major. Serge Kous- 


sevitzky conducted. fin F 
As at the concerts o OYE iday 


and Saturday, the exuberant music 
of Beethoven contrasted strongly 
with the feverish passion and the 
dark brooding of Tchaikovsky. The 
same comparison will be evident at 
the final concerts of the season, 
later in the week, when Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth will share the list with 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony. 
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Of the three most popular Tchai- 
kovsky symphonies, the Fourth 
probably has the most episodes of 


‘a dynamic vigor approaching vio- 


lence. Unless the “Fate” Symphony 
is carefully proportioned, the tidal 
surge of the first and last move- 


‘ments can seem noisy rather than 


powerful. Mr. Koussevitzky does 
not tone down the Tchaikovsky 
climaxes, far from it, but he does 
give them a sense of continuity and 


ever-increasing intensity. Whenever 
‘he conducts this F minor Symphony 
one is struck .by the thought that it 
| appears to fire his imagination as he 
goes along; his interpretation 
gathers voltage until, when the. 
‘finale is reached, effect is of 


elemental force. 

Beethoven’s playful Fourth Sym- 
phony is actually more substantial 
music than Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, 
and its light character draws from 


the conductor a corresponding dif- | 


ference of treatment. Last night’s 
performance, so precise, so clear and 
“Beethovenish,” testified to the ex- 
traordinary powers of the orehestra 
as well as those of Mr. Koussevitzky. 
Tchaikovsky, with all his emotion, 
did not put Beethoven in the shade. 

The program will be repeated at 
3 this afternoon. C. W. D. 
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FINAL MONDAY 
BY SYMPHONY 


TchaikovsKy’s Fourth Has 


Memorable Performance 
if 342% Pod 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The second of the three Symphony 
programmes designed to commemorate 
the 100th anniversary of the birth of 
Tchaikovsky was offered at Symphony 
Hall last evening and will be repeated 
there this afternoon. For reasons 
best known to himself Dr. Koussevitzky 


has decided to group in each of these 
programmes a symphony of Beethoven 
and one of the Russian master. That 
of last evening combined the two 
Fourth Symphonies. 

Since Beethoven’s Fourth had already 
heen played this season there is no need 
to comment on last night’s perform- 
ance, Nor is Techaikovsky’s Fourth 
something with which we are unfa- 


miliar. Time and again we have heard 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s version of this, the 
least among Tschaikovsky’s three best 
symphonies, and last evening’s perform- 
ance was essentially a replica of its 
predecessors, with perhaps an extra 
amount of care and a little added em- 
phasis in view of the nature of the oc- 


casion. 


As for the Symphony itself, the first 
movement is of the greater, if not the 
greatest Tschaikovsky. The second 
hardly exceeds the bounds of salon mu- 
sic. The third, a brilliant study in con- 
trasted orchestral timbres, attains in 
its way to the level of the first, but 
the finale is little more than rowdy ex- 
uberance. That 
any way disguised or mitigated this 
rowdiness may not be said. 


the performance in 
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Pension Fund Coneert 


Dorothy Maynor, Negro Soprano, Discloses 
One of the Greatest Voices of the Day 


Fip2b il] 4 By EDWARD DOWNES” |) Ol-—m 


rothy Maynor has made her On debut. As 
guest artist at the Pension Fund Concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday afternoon she loosed such a storm of 
friendly emotions and such wild enthusiasm as: staid Symphony 
Hall is seldom privileged to hear. There were many factors con- 
tributing to the demonstration. : 

Boston had waited long for her debut. She had begun widely 
to be talked about after her singing at a picnic of the Boston 
Symphony at Tanglewood last summer. There followed, some 
months ago her appearance at a meeting of the Friends of the 
Boston Symphony, a public de- | — 


but in New York's Town Hall, Four Ciassics 


saa: ot She sang four exacting tests of 
} WwW . 
at which she was acclaimed as the singer’sa rt, each one of a dif- 


-- 
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one of the great voices of the ferent school and Style, They 
day, an appearance as soloist were “Oh Sleep, why dost thou 
with the New York Philharmon- /¢ave me?” from  Handel’s 


ic-Symphony Society. Finally. Hover pve Famina’s air, “Ach, ice 


uehl’s” from the “Magic Flute” 
yesterday afternoon, under the by Mozart, Elsa’s Dream from 


baton of Serge Koussevitzky, who Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and “De- 


had done so much to launch her Ie le jour” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise.” 


career, She made her first pub- Of these, “Depuis le jour” pro- 
lic appearance in Boston. vided the most lavish display of 

Her disarmingly friendly man- those qualities which give Miss 
ner, her patent sincerity, her Maynor’s voice its position among 
naive joy in the music and in the greatest of the present day. | 
being able to sing it so affect- The beginning was sung softly, 
ingly and a modesty of demean- Gelicately, with a pianissimo so) 
or as great as it is rare, are ©Xquisitely rounded that it had a) 
among the qualities which- at Peculiar brilliant glow. AS | 


once won her audience’s heart, Te™iniscences of Louise’s “pre-| 
That she is a musician of as- @UC% Jour damour” succeeded 


tonishingly secure instinct asiC!® 2nother, her voice took on a 


well as high intellectual achieve- @'€2my. Sensuous color, a nostal- 
ment, was evident in every gic languorousness and finally a 


phrase she sang. Just as im- naive exultation which at last 
portant, her singing has a direct on mel into the “gou- 
emotional appeal and .warmth ‘yop armant” of the first day 
that are given to few. Add to 0) 2¢r freedom. It was a master- 


this one of the most sensitively Ple©® of Psychological delineation 


brilliant voices before the public 2% Well 4s great singing. There 


was just 
today, and you have a staggering rofaed het ‘valle citi thal _ 
total. No wonder Dr. Koussevitz- ' ¥ er padlv In 


ky, is enthusiastic and proiud of an effort to ride the great orches- 
his protege. 
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tral outburst at the climax of!mean—to such a fortunate per- 
the air. The rest was pure joy. son one or. two years more given 
Her Standards vi over chiefly to study, can signify 
In fairness to Miss Maynor, nothing but the soundest invast- 
however, it should be said her ment in all the world. 
singing of the other three num- Sibelius Second Symphony 
bers, fine as it was, did not rep- fr we have spoken here chiefly 
resent the greatest of which she of Dorothy Maynor's voice,-it by 
is capable. In spite of the oe no means implies any reflection 
attitude of the audience, she was 5, the powerfully moving. per- 
palpably nervous. Perhaps the ¢,.nance of Sibelius Second 
ereat respect, she bears Dr, Kous- + | 
‘sevitzy’s musicianship and the |/Symphony under Koussevitzky’s 
ec vivew © baton, which made up the sec- 


ing reputation of Boston| 
De dissces ‘nad something to do|0d half of the program, Wheth- 
with it. At any rate, her voice er it was Finland’s present fate, 


did not always flow with the the desperate heroic stand she 
sovereign ease of certain per-is making for Civilization and 
formances on her recordings: for all of us, that so inspired Dr. 

Above all, the high tones in Koussevitzky, we cannot» tell. 
fortissimo are a very real danger Obviously the audience as well 
to Miss Maynor. When she siNfs as the symphony players them- 
them with ease, they are full,'selves brought an extra weight 
strong, with a Silvery sheen. of emotion to yesterday's per- 
When she forces them, aS WaSformance. It was the greatest 
often the case yesterday, those, had been privileged to hear 
high tones take on a hard qual-¢ that symphony: a thing of 
a too reminiscent of dozens Of/4,,. premonitions, the slow 
Gener voices. ‘movement a wailing lament for 


nde] 
PT on Saoeee ee bere Setenordi tesedies past and cruel deeds to 


tmosphere of impend- 
nary. The beautifully sustained|COM®, an abi 
post of Handel’s melodic linejing storm in the scherzo, and 


then in the finale, the mighty 


and the subtle dramatic SUS attle chant as it rises slowly, 


gestiveness of Elsa’s Dream, were e 
fedlised with the mastery of ajreluctantly at firs’ from the 
superlative musician. — ‘depths of the orchestra, gather- 
One mentions the danger ing power and momentum as it 
points in Miss Maynor’s voice comes for the struggle that must 
only in the fervent hope that she end in victory or in total an- 
will allow no amount of public nihilation. In the symphony 1t 
demand, which must already be ends with the exultant hymn of 
tremendous, not manager14l victory. 
pressure from any side to dra- Repetition of “Mathis” 


soon her into extensive concert a second hearing of Hinde-, 
work, before she has her phe-ywith’s Symphony ‘Mathis der | 
memenal voice completely. under y7ajer” at the Saturday evening | 
‘control. An unlimited number of performance of the Boston Sym-| 
concert engagements must re phony,,convinced one afresh of 
ready be hers for the taking andi. “sipnificance, the master- 


the modern tendency is all {OF hip and of the greatness in this | 


Dorothy Maynor 


Rising Singer Is Heard 


At Pension Fund Concert 


By L. A. Sloper 


Dorothy Maynor, the new-found 
soprano, conquered a large audi- 
ence in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon. As soloist at a Pension 
Fund concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, she won in fact 
an ovation. At the close of her part 
of the program, she was recalled 
many times and the handclapping 


was reinforced ity cbheers and 
stamping of tect. S¢0 
This, her first Public ah cance 


in Boston, had been heralded by 
exceptionally favorable reports 
Dr. Koussevitzky himself had “‘dis- 
covered” her voice and had en- 
listed the aid of patrons of music 
for its development. Under his aus- 
pices, in effect, the singer appeared 
yesterday, and the two artists 
shared the hopgtrs of soll occa- 
£10Nn. Oran ‘ 
The program was well aFfranged 
to display the range of her abil- 
ities. Handel’s Concerto Grosso in 


B minor for string orchestra, which 
opened the proceedings, prepared 


the way for the aria, “Oh Sleep, 


why dost thou leave me?” from the 
fame composer’s “Semele,” which 
was followed by the aria, “Ach, ich 
fuhl’s,”’ from Mozart’s ‘Magic 
Flute.” Then the Prelude to ‘‘Lo- 
hengrin” introduced “Elsa’s 
Dream.” The air, ““Depuis le jour,” 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” was 


formance that undoubtedly en- 
couraged the hopes of her spon- 
sors for her. So far as the audience 
Was concerned, her very lack of 


assurance won sympathy, probably 
because it appeared to manifest. 
modesty and humility in face of all 
this acclaim. She seemed to be: 


saying, with Synge’s Playboy, “Is 
it me?” 

As to the voice, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s ear did not deceive him. It 


is of exceptional purity, clarity, | 


and sweetness. Intonation was ac- 


curate, although high notes were) 
not always hit square in the center. | 


By the testimony of yesterday’s 
performance, it is not a big voice. 


It does not soar easily above the. 
full orchestra. Judging from the | 
selections, it may be that Miss, 
Maynor’s friends expect her) 


eventually to go on the lyric 
stage. Her voice would hardly fill 
an opera house, with the volume 
it achieved yesterday. 

It is possible that the singer was 
holding herself in a little, concen- 
trating upon the technical prob- 
lems confronting her. There were 
nfoments in the aria from “Louise” 
when her high notes came ou‘ 
with greater volume than before. 
But in those moments the voice 
also took on a slight edge. It is 
possible that with the greater as- 
surance that should come of 


chestral finale, the program listed | only greater power but a bigger 
the Second Symphony of Sibelius. | and more rounded tone. 
mr ee _ Miss Maynor was at her best in 
| cow Raga ; 
Miss Maynor, though evidently Louise’s air. No doubt her warm 


| "|reception had helped her to 
not completely at ease, gave & pee greater composure. No doubt, also, 


uick exploitation of all present ; | 

Seient, 4 no matter what future Music. Dr. Stent ae and a 
cost. To the present possessormen were in brillian wige fea 
of such glorious gifts and to the ris Kouzen’s Concerto, whic 


d no 
otential possessor of the unlim- opened the program seeme | 
ited Sakrd that lavish nature more. interesting than on Fri- 


and. great art combined can day, but the performance of the 
Beethoven “Pastoral” Symphony 


more than made up for any 
boredom experienced earlier in 


the evening. 


SN ~ 


—— 





the romantic lyricism of Charpen- Sibélitis Second Symphony. No one, : 
tier proved easier for her than it may be said, was stinted by the stamping, together'*with recalls to 
the musical exactions of Handel ™usicians on the stage. _ the stage, yesterday amounted to 
and Mozart or the dramatic re- Miss Maynor has a rarety lovely  § ovation the like of which music- 
uirements of Wagner voice. Ite quality is remarkably al Boston has not experienced for a 
q al pure “and it emerges with all the number of years. The last one com- 
sy Mey Mi hie clarity that we usually associate parable was Kirsten Flagstad’s local 
It seems unlikely that Miss May- with instrumental playing. It was debut, five seasons ago. Yesterday’s 
nor will become a Wagnerian so- this against the marvelous orches- : was a spontaneous demonstration 
prano. As for the classical style, tral background that was»the joy that testified how deeply the audi- 
she has not yet penetrated to its of her singing yesterday. She does ae a had been moved by the beauty 
musical secrets; that may come. not achieve much in the way of dis- voice and singing. 


: : Miss Maynor’s voice i , 

But she has a natural lyric voice |tinguishing musical styles. Louise, voice is exception- 

of great beauty which is capable | Elsa, Pamina and Handel’s lady who ed ine and jin aes considerable 

now of giving much pleasure. As |suffered from insomnia were all pre- caiihee™ t chy ominantly of lyric 

_ icisely, alike. In a full length re- epi at rie present time, but 
she grows, she will no doubt at-' , &!ving promise of becomin 

tain to a smoother phrasing, a cital this might well 7 a i“ or eat dramatic soprano. She a Sorbie 

‘defect, though certainly one tha reproachably, and she has been well 

taught in the important matter of 


more certain feeling for rhythm, ‘can and will be corrected. What 
musical styles, as she proved in 
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«yap "a : » nh Me notes fall could recognize was an un- | 
See Cor OR, OO Wilt PEAS S, | ustieny. DORIS VRICe, | four arias: “ 

too, discover in herself and be able | But fine vocal production was not Leave gc rose va A si oa 
to release a greater depth of emo- | by any means the whole of this Handel; Pamina’s “Ach. ich fueh!’ y 
tion..As an interpreter, she has;concert. We have, for exampte, from “The Magic Flute,” by + ad ll 
much to learn. ‘seldom if ever heard the Prelude ‘‘Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin : 
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The orchestra did some superb 


playing, especially in the Handel. 


number. Since Dr. Koussevitzky 
was at the top of his form, the 
symphony, which I did not hear, 
presumably made its customary 
success, 


Pension Fund Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The annual pension fund concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was given yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. Serge Koussevitzky 
conducted, and the soloist was Dor- 
othy Maynor, soprang, 1G ro- 
gram was as follows fab I560 
Concerto Grosso for strings in B” minor, 

Opus 6 Oo. 12 andel 


from ‘‘Semele’’ Han¢ e 


to “Lohengrin” more spiritually set 


forth than it was yesterday by Mr. 
Koussevitzky and ihe © orchestra. 
The accompaniments to the songs 
were admirably calculated, and the 
Sibelius rang out superbly. It was 
a long concert, but hardly one that 
could try the patience of any save 
the most sophisticated intellectual. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Pension Fund Concert 


Serge Foussevitzky and the Bos- 
iton Symphony gave a special con- 
icert at Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon in aid of the pension fund 


fer retired members of the or- 
chestra. it was an exciting affair, 
first because orchestra and conduc- 
tor were a* the top of their fabulous 


Mozart powers through the length of an 


Ach Ich Fuehl’s hey gic Flute 


Prelude to ‘‘Lohtn Wagner 
Elsa’s Traum from ‘‘Lohengrin’’...Wagner 


attractive program. And in the sec- 


Depuis le jour from ‘ Louise’’..Charpentier |ond place, Dorothy Maynor, Negro 
eens NO. Sin DY major, Opus <7 .. soprano making her first appear- 

Since it is the aim of the pension ance here with orchestra, received 
fund concert to be popular, it is|a welcome that shook the rafters. 


pleasant to record such complete 


Miss Maynor was “discovered” 


success aS wa. manifested in Sym- when she sang for Mr. Koussevitzky 


phony Ha: yesterday afternoon. 
The greatest applause came after 
the first public appearance here of 
Dorothy Maynor, the Negro soprano 


and members of the orchestra at a 
Boston Symphony picnic during the 
weeks of the Berkshire Festival at 
“Tanglewood” last August. The con- 
ductor pronounced her a remark- 


end “Depuis le jour,” the aria of 
Louise in the like-na ‘ 
we ene. rare SEES BF 
there was not strikin - 
ence of characterization pF 
Pamina, Elsa and Louise, Miss May- 
hor compensated by the sheer tonal 
richness of her Singing. Beyond 
doubt her voice and her powers 
of expression will continue to grow, 
She is on the threshold of what 
ought to be a notable concert career, 
Any attempt to describe the tech- 
nical perfection, the wide range of 
instrumental colors and the emo- 
tional power of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s playing is bound to be on 
the purplish side. Handel’s B minor 
Conceito Grosso, Op. 6, No. 12 
showed off the famed qualities of 
the Boston strings, and the Pr.. 
lude to Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” hack. 
neyed by « thousand indifferent per- 
formances, took on new life’ under 
the hands of Mr. Koussevitzky and 
his colleagues. The Second Sym- 
phony, by Sibelius, which closed the 
program, has always been one of 
the finest Koussevitzky interpreta- 
tions. Once again the music was 
thrilling to the point of exhaustion. 
It is pleasant to report that Sym- 
phony Hall was just about filled. 
Pension fund concerts are for a 
most worthy purpose, and should be 


who has received much praise from aple singer. Subsequently she ap- accordingly supported. C. W. D. 


Mr... Koussevitzky and has. subse- peared at a meeting of the Friends 
quently aroused so much commotion of the Boston Symphony, and suc- 


in the nation’s press. Some of the cessfully 42 ay aa ork 
again the familiar glories of the The fi 26/7 i 
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Impressive Performance of B Minor 
Mass Given at Pension F und Concert 


22° CO By epwarp pownesl AAA. 


“An uncut performance of one 


of the mightiest masterpieces in 


all music, the High Mass in B minor by Johann Sebastian Bach, 
was given in Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon and evening as 
the 88th Pension Fund Concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted the orchestra as well as the Har- 
vard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, which had been pre- 
pared by their conductor G. Wallace Woodworth. The vocal solo- 
ists were Elisabeth Schmann, soprano; Viola Silva, mezzo-soprano; 
William Hain, tenor; Alexander Kipnis, bass, and 4 very dis- 


tinguished quartet they made, 

Unfortunately there is no 
aria for soprano in the B minor 
Mass, but  Elisabeth’s Schu- 
mann’s sensitive artistry, her 
purity of style, beautifully con- 
trolled tone and phrasing were 
evident in the three duets Bach 
allotted to her part. Of these 
the “Christe Eleison,” sung with 
Viola Silva, was most affecting. 
But that may have been be- 
cause of its position between the 
first and second gigantic choral 
fugues, “Kyrie Eleison.” Against 
these, the intimate, persona! 
supplication to Christ himself of 
the two. solo voices never fails 
Of its effect. 


Other Soloists 


Miss Silva sang with a culti- 
vated voice of pleasantly clear 
timbre. The deep emotion with 
Which she sang the “Agnus Dei” 
communicated itself to the audi- 
ence. Mr. Hain’s brilliant light 
tenor is excellently adapted to 
Oratorig and if we were a coun- 
try given to Mozart opera, would 
make an almost ideal Tamino or 
Belmonte. He sang the difficult 
“Benedictus” with masterly ease. 
Though Mr. Kipnis was more 
than satisfactory in his two 
arias, the “Quoniam” and “Et In 
Spiritum,” we have heard this 
great artist to better advantage. 
Once or twice one had the im- 
pression that he was not entirely 


at home in Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
tempi. Or Perhaps he was as 
disappointed as we were with 
the horn obbligato in the 
“Quoniam.” 

It would probably have been 
wiser, had the instrument been 
available, to use a horn without 
valves for the obbligato. For 
last night there was neither 
clarity nor brilliance to the tone, 
nor was the melodic line at al] 
Salient. On the other hand, Mr. 
Laurant’s flute obbligato was a 
triumph of finesse and added 
immeasurably to the atmos- 
phere of the soprano-tenor duet, 
“Domine Deus.” The remaining 


Solo parts, Richard Burgin, vio- 
lin; Louis Speyer and Jean De- 
_vergie, oboi d’amore: E. Power 
Biggs at the organ, and Erwin 


Bodky at the harpsichord were 
Skilfully taken. 


The Chorus 


One envied the boys and girls 
Of Harvard and Radcliffe the 
privilege of preparing this music 
under such leadership as that of 


Wallace Woodworth and Serge 


Koussevitzky. They sang as if 
they appreciated and enjoyed 
that privilege. Bach’s sometimes 
extremely florid ang instrument- 
al counterpoint fared well: they 


‘made it flow with extraordinary 
clarity. Muddy rhythms or tones 


were rare and they showed a rea] 
grasp of each number’s signifi- 
cance. | 

Of course, Dr. Koussevitzky 
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had much to do with that. Un- 
forgettable was the barely audi- 
ble beginning of his “Qul tollis 
and the profound mysticism and 
faith of the music which clothes 
the words: “Which taketh away 
the sins of the world.” The 
world of Bach's day was probably 
‘as confusing a mesh of iniquities 
‘as it appears today, and only a 
true miracle of faith could pos- 
sibly conceive a washing away of 
such sins. But this is music to 
encompass just that miracle. 
This same mysticism glows 
softly through the opening meas- 
ures of the “Et Incarnatus Est” 
growing to the overwhelming 
certainty of “Et Homo Factus. 
Est.” The grief-stricken ‘“Cruci- 
fixus” transiormed that trite 
18th century symbol of a sigh in- 
to an expression of the sorrow- 
ing of creation itself. The utter 
resignation and quietude of the 
final lines: “Ei Sepultus Est’ 


have hardly been surpassed in) 


therefore, is the clarion jubila- 


Ition of the following “Resur- 
rexit.’ Truely, it is one of the 


greatest dramas ever conceived 
‘and Bach here took full advan- 
‘tage of all the theatre inherent 
in Catholicisni. That he could 
encompass this as well as the 
deep subjectivism of the preced- 
ing passage is one of these mira- 
cles which one can only admire 
in speechless wonder. : 

Dr. Koussevitzky of course 
knew how to extract every ounce 
of drama from these contrasts. 
A purist might have quarreled 
with him for certain rather rag- 
ged tempi and exaggerated re- 
tards or claimed that the orches- 
tra did not always have its 
wonted clarity. In spite of its 
small flaws, the performance 
was a deeply satisfying one. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Bach’s B Minor Mass 


The Mass in B minor by Johann 
Sebastian Bach was performed at 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon 
for the benefit of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s pension fund. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted. The 


choruses were the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 
prepared by their regular conductor, 
G. Wallace Woodworth. 

The soloists were Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, soprano; Viola Silva, con- 
tralto: William Hain, tenor, and 


‘Alexander Kipnis, bass. Parts for 


harpsichord and organ were taken, 
respectively, by Erwin Bodky and 
E. Power Biggs. The various ob- 


bligati were played by Richard 


Burgin, violin; Louis Speyer and 
Jean Devergie, oboi d’amore; Wil- 


lem Valkenie orn, and Gegrges 
Laurent, flutegg@ £ 1 /9K0 
' As one had gxpec he G@oncert 


was Boston’s @xtraordinary choral 
event of the season. Symphony Hall 


was filled but for a scattering of 


music. All the more blinding ‘empty seats, a fact flattering to 


‘artists, purpose and music, consid- 


ering the Mass had not been done 
here in five years and before that 
had only gradually become a box 
office success. The Mass is not only 
“big” but long; the performing time 
of about three hours was accord- 
ingly divided into sections begin- 
ning at 4 in the afternoon and 6 in 
the evening, with a two-hour inter- 
mission between. 

Did Bach himself ever grasp the 
magnitude of the B minor Mass? 
Was he conscious of its fundamental 
confidence of faith that thunders 
through such choruses as the Kyrie, 
the Gloria, Cum Sancto Spiritu, part 
of the Credo and the whole of the 
Sanctus and Osanna? 

One can speculate pleasantly that 
the prosaic, near-sighted family 
man, who was cantor of St. Thom- 
as’ School at Leipzig, was merely 
absorbed in the work of the mo- 
ment, penning his Mass in sections, 
not infrequently writing, against the 


pressure of time and other duties, 
borrowing in part from his own 
earlier music. 

Whether Bach realized it or not, 
what he had created was, in its 
finest pages, a masterpiece whose 
lustre has not been dimmed by the 
tarnishing effect of two centuries. 
Musicians never tire of pointing out 
Bach’s amazing ingenuity; the keen- 
est of Bach scholars, like Schweit- 
zer and Tovey, are careful to emph- 
asize his imagination, his disposi- 
tion to what was an 18th-century 
sort of tone painting. 

To solo and choral singers, the 
B Minor Mass presents technical 
problems not easy to solve: an aus- 
tere style demanding absolute clar- 
ity and mastery of long phrases, in- 


volved counterpoint. Perhaps a¥/§ 


flawless performance is not attain- 
able. 

Yesterday’s presentation was ad- 
mirably balanced, not less in the 
collective abilities ofsthe four solo- 
ists than coordination between 
chorus and orchestra. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted with that magnet- 
ism responsible for the warmth and 
the intensity of all that he does. 
It was most enjoyable to hear first 
rank artists like Mme, Schumann 
and Mr.-Kipnis, neither of whom 
could probably be excelled for 
tonal beauty, authoritative style or 
plain enunciation. Mme. Silva and 
Mr. Hain, the latter appearing here 
for the first time, were thoroughly 
competent, though the _ contralt6 
might have dealt more accurately 
with the trills of Laudamus Te and 
sg of the igtervals of the Agnus 

i. ' 

All concerned in the performance, 
Mr. Woodworth conspicuously in- 
cluded, were given a rousing ova- 
tion, C. W. D. 


/ a 

Bach’s B minor Mass 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

Bach’s Mass in B minur was pre- 
sented yesterd&y afternoon and 
evening in Symphony Hall as the 
88th Pension Fund concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Serge 
Koussevitzky conducted the orches- 
tra, the choruses of Radcliffe and 


Harvard (trained by G. Wallace 
Woodworth), and the following solo- 
ists assisted: Elisabeth Schumann, 
soprano; Viola Silva, mezzo-soprano; 
William Hain, tenor; Alexander 
Kipnis, bass; Richard Burgin, vio- 
lin; Louis Speyer and Jean Dever- 
gie, oboi d’amore; William Valken- 
ier, horn; Georges Laurent, flute; 
'E. Power Biggs, organ; Erwin Bod- 
‘ky, harpsichord. There was a large 
“Mi BRE eetd 
Th oF 
forme ere on the occasion of the 
250th niversary of the births of 
Bach and Handel, just five years 
ago. It had been done a good deal 
in the years preceding 1935, so that 
we could then note in these col- 
umns that many people took ad- 


vantage of their familiarity with the 


score to come only for the last half 
and the more brilliant and massive 
choruses. Fortunately five years is 
a longer time than we like to 
imagine, and so yesterday the full 
audience was on hand for the Kyrie 
and the Gloria as well as for the 
Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei. 

So magnificent and so intensely 
moving is Bach’s music that the ad- 
jectival flights of its many commen- 
tators are not out of place and are 
at least not as absurb as most ver- 
bal descriptions of music. It is ex- 
traordinary how the succession of 
choruses and arias with subtle in- 
strumental accompaniment can be 
so vitally impressive to a contempo- 
rary public. By that we mean, 
rather, how interesting it is to ob- 
serve that Bach’s choral music is 
closer to us and more deeply cher- 
ished than Mendelssohn, Beethoven 
or even Handel. It is a curious and 
encouraging phenomenon and one 
that we hope future sociologists of 
tis period will set down to our 
credit. 

Scholars earnestly debate per- 
formances of Bach’s masterpieces, 
the B minor Mass and the St. 
Matthew Passion, and have laid 
down rules which cre not always 
observed in practice. They would 
not care for all of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
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rd Glee Clutand the Rad- 


j yy example, and of the Harva 


they might object that the size of cliffe Choral 


worth, conductor. 


the chorus indubitably swamps now 


To continue with the facts before ven- 


and again the equally important P pape 

; turing into the less stable ground oO 
instrumental Rigs na ig ee opinions, the solo singers were Eliza- 
business of the continuo Nas 4180 peth Schumann, soprano, Viola Silva, 


been subjected to interminable dis- mezzo-soprano; 
and Alexander Kipnis, bass. 


cussion. 

All this scholarly activity is a 
good thing, because it implies the 
living continuity of Bach as a com~ 
poser and guides our taste in the 
revival of his music. 

Moreover the performance. was 
really superb. All four of the vocal 
soloists were admirable. We should 
have normally expected Elisabeth 
Schumann and Alexander Kipnis to 
be good, and it was therefore 
pleasant to recognize and applaud 
the excellent work of Viola Silva 
| and William Hain who are less 
‘familiar to the general public. Mr. 
“Woodworth had put in the ground- 
work of training a splendid chorus, 
and the orchestral soloists were 
thoroughly expert. The continuo 
was in the able hands of Messrs. 
Biggs and Bodky and some of the 
bass strings. Finally, all our thanks 
are due Mr. Koussevitzky for his 
share in leading this successful re- 
vival of the Mass. 


BACH’S MASS 
BY SYMPHONY 


Harvard and _ Radcliffe 


Singers ON r 
BY EN EY SMITH 


In aid oP its Pension Fund and, pos- 
sibly, as dress rehearsal for next sum- 
mer’s performance in the Berkshires 
the Symphony Orchestra offered yes- 
terday, in the usual afternoon and 
evening sessions, a performance of 
Bach’s B minor Mass. As in the other 
presentations of this monumental work 
under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction, the 
chorus consisted of the combined forces 


William Hain, tenor, 
The obbli- 
o the vocal solos, of which Bach 
were furnished by Richard 
Burgin, violin; Louis Speyer and Jean 
Devergie, oboi d’amore; William Val- 
kenier, horn, and Georges Laurent, 
flute. E. Power Biggs was the organist 
and Erwin Bodky officiated at the harp- 
sichord. The audience filled nearly 
every seat in an auditorium, slightly 
diminished by an enlarged stage, and 
there was’ great enthusiasm at the mo- 
ments when applause Was in order. 

Before the coming of Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, the B minor Mass had gone un- 
heard here for some 30 years, but, for 
those who have followed the perform- 
ances under his baton, it has become a 
familiar experience. Perhaps it is well 
with pieces of this sort to have them 
surrounded with the aura of inaccessi- 
bility. Enable us to hear them often 
enough and we begin not only to take 
them for granted but to discern the 
weak links in their armor. 

To deny the grandeur and sublimity 
of certain parts of the B minor Mass 
would be to declare one’s self soulless 
and tone-deaf. But, viewed realistically, 
the Mass is seen to be a combination of 
the immortal and the archaic, or, if 
you will, the deathless and the lifeless. 
Only the purblind devotee of Bach will 
fail to admit that, in this work, beside 
glorious pages and pages of celestia! 
beauty are others which represent no 
more than mechanical, if highly in- 
genious, counterpoint and the applica- 
tion of now-outmoded devices. 

There is no more cruel test of the solo 
singer than the arias of Bach. Some- 
what disappointingly, Mr. Kipnis, the 
most renowned member of yesterday's 
quartet, failed to meet that test satis- 
| factorily. Perhaps it was because we 
‘expected so much of him, The others 
did well, particularly Miss Silva. But 
the strength of the work lies in the 
choruses and here there was everything 
save the vocal maturity necessarily 
lacking in the case of collegiate singers. 
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Boston Symphony | Racine Memorial 


 a0eg, wise By Koussevitzky 
| an a re AY 
Dr, Koussevitzky’ and the Bos- In honor of Jean Baptiste Ra- 


ton Symphony Orchestra Dlayed! estore ese a0 Joatn oe 
the first concert of the new sea- opened ‘the Sitton asin 
son’s Cambridge series last night, Orchestra’s program last "night 
in Sanders Theater. The pro- in Sanders Theater with the 
eram, consisting of Beethoven's OVerture to Gluck’s “Iphigenie 


“Eroica” Symphony, D’Indy’s en Aulide’ which is based on 


“Istar” Variations and Debussy’s Racine’s tragedy of the same 
“La Mer,” was the same as that "2m™e: It was a vigorous and im- 


of last week’s opening concerts pressive interpretation which in- 
in Symphony Hall, except that cluded Wagner’s concert ending 
2 evening began with the ol ~~ overture. : 
“Eroica” and was concluded with Schumann's “Spring” Sym- 
La Mer.” _ phony, which shined. ha aaa 
m The audience, which, with Played several times by the or- 
me erace that marks a concert Chestra this season. If details of 
Wy Sanders Theater cheerfully this performance were not as 
allows itself to forego a liqueur Meticulous as on former occa- 
hl Rad oregon during the winter Sions, Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
pen may collect in the hall ducted with more sweep and in- 
wae te th was overjoyed tensity than he had given the 
al pa roica,” polite to the symphony yet this season, and 
Ms ns and intrigued by “La the audience gave both leader 
Mer.” There were many who and oggehestra a res ing ova 
al 7 responded more ticn. be L> 39 ? ; 
yb wf +g finish of the first Prokoneff and Ravel Co 
) of “La Mer’ than they | 
did when the whole: work was The second half of the pro- 
completed. De l’aube a midi sur parbige Consisren of Prokoleft s 
la mer is by a Debussy familiar we assical” Symphony, Debussy’s 
to them. But the Dialogue du Prelude to the Afternoon of a 
Vent et de la Mer is not. They Faun” and the Second Suite 
are not sure that it wasn’t edited [rom Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloe.” 
by Sibelius and re-orchestrated W!itten long before “neo-classi- 
by the ghost of Rimsky-Korsakov, ¢/SM as a program existed, the 
So their applause was for an or- + P0K0fieff Symphony is yet one 
chestra that tendered them the of the best works in that idiom 
thousand little and big messages. for it is light and witty without 
muted or eloquent. ' eschewing emotional content. Its 
Fy ae Variations, the orches- SPare orchestration fared ex- 
i achieved some of the finest C€edingiy well under the expert 
Playing of the concert. Bright baton of Koussevitzky and with 
strings and an ideal complement the polished execution of his in 
Sore wees the unisons reson- war sce a 
y; the wood winds, particu. °“D@pbris et Chloe” is 

arts A tins flutes and clarinets. wnich has become partite 
ae eir figures emphatic; identified with Koussevitzky and 
e Dr. Koussevitzky, aloof the Bceston Symphony. Doupt- 


and wrapt, molded the legend less the acoustics of Sanders 


dramatically, J.G, Theater had something to do 
with it. but last night there 
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seemed to be more brilliancy 
and intensity of tone than we 
had eved heard in the Ravel 
masterpiece before. There was 
considerable subtlety of nuance 
and delicate dynamics as well. 
Dr. Kousevitzky again outdid 
himself and he found his audi- 
ence more than appreciative. 


The B.S.O. in Cambridge 


‘Dr. Koussevitzky Returns to Lead Symphonies 


5 ethoven aud Brahms and a Work by Faure 
The ae 1240 VsAere. a theme and then play upon 1t 
tra, led by Dr. Koussevitzky,| with delightful invention. 
gave the fifth of its series of| The Faure Suite, in agg 
eight Cambridge concerts in|parts, is probably as much In- 
Sanders Theater last night. Dr. debted to Wagner as to Faure. 
Koussevitzky, returning from his|A ‘little’ Wagner might have 
mid-winter vacation, chose Beet-| written the second and third 
hoven’s First Symphony to begin| parts, romantic, turbulent and 
the concert, continued with Ga- interspersed with tortuous melo- 
briel Faure’s “Pelleas et Meli-|dies, Dr. Koussevitzky's inter- 
sande” Suite from the Stage Mu: | aneraeee was lyrical, fitting the 
sic to Maeterlineck’s Tragedy, and eainepe ha the orchestra played 
ith Brahms’ Second| contentedly. 
tela It has been suggested, never 
Nothing became the occasion proved, that Brahms occasional- 
more successfully than the open-|ly fell asleep while composing 
ing number. With wonted vigor and awoke with a strident triple 
and delicacy the orchestra made|fortissimo 1n progress. Parts of 
a paean of the Beethoven Sym- the Second Symphony could be 
phony, frequently slighted be- offered as proof, particularly the 
cause it is not so easily effective; wanderings in the second and 
as the later Beethoven Sympho-| third movements. In them he 
nies. was quite evidently nodding, or 
This symphony may not have) at least working out the uninter- 
the breadth of the Third or the| esting corollaries tO a musical 
drama of the Fifth, yet it has a|problem which he was too proud 
liveliness and certain strength! to omit. 
and a continuous flow of melody; Then there is the fourth move- 
carefully disposed to all the or- ment, with its passionate con- 
chestra that give it force. Beet-|ception and climax. Brahms is 
hoven was still exploring the re-| walking alone, for there is none 
vered forms and restraint was|to keep pace with him. The or- 
still more powerful than imagi-|chestra played it that way last 
ntion, but he was able to secure|night, and the movement was ex- 
hausting in its command = and 
charge. 5 a. 


Boston Symphony : 
In Cambridge Stravinsky 


Cambridge subscribers to the ‘Oedipus Rex’ and 
Boston Symphony Orchestra con- ‘ 5 
certs were given an opportunity A oll | Mu gete 
last night in Sanders Theater to An ent j= 1. a C reat: 


hear again Paul Hindemith’s ed Igor Stravinsky in Sanders 
Symphony “Mathis der Maler’ Theater last evening on his ap- 
which was so enthusiastically re- Mog celag } ana Apt we 
i ny Orchestra 
ceived at the last pair of Friday- i, two of his own compositions: 
Saturday concerts in Symphony the Ballet, “Apollon Musagete” 
Hall. The program also includeqd and “Oedipus Rex,” an opera 
Beethoven’s “pastoral” Sym- oratorio in two acts. The assist- 
phony and Wagner’s overture to ing artists in the latter work 
his musjedrama, “Di ster- were Raoul Jobin, tenor; Joan 
singer.” Aaved | (S90 Peebles, soprano, who sang in 
Here was an oppdértunity place of Suzanne Sten; Mack 
hear the Hindemith Symphony Harrell, baritone; Paul Leyssac, 
in more intimate surroundings speaker, and the Harvard Glee 
which for some listeners threw Club, G. Wallace Woodworth, 
a new and revealing light on a conductor. 
work which seems to have excel- In the ‘Apollon Musagete,” 
lent prospects of becoming aclas- the worldly, sophisticated Sira- 
Sic of the orchestral repertory. vinsky, the composer of highly 
Certainly the portions of Hindé- pictorial music, one of our great- 
mith’s opera, “Mathis der est musica] satirists, gave way to 
Maler’” which Hindemith uSes in a Stravinsky who sought not to 
his symphony are among the jdazzle the senses with brilliant 
most significant of his comp0Si- ‘eolors, or to stimulate them with 
tions to date. Dionysian rhythms, but to seek 
Again one admired Kousse- classic beauty of the single musi- 
vitzky’s ability to penetrate the gq] line 
most recondite subtleties of three The “Oedipus Rex,’ based on 
such contrasting aesthetic wor:ds gophocles tradedy, is, as Stravin- 
as Hindemith, Beethoven and sky planned it to be, of “statu- 
Wagner. He and his men were In esque plasticity, and a stately 
unusually fine form and the aud-- pegring ... in keeping with the 
ence was vociferously apprecla- majesty of the ancient legend.” 
tive of their performance. The work opens with a pro- 
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ppeared i an ascending series in ef- 
sree wi tiveness and enthusiasm. 
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SECOND SEASON of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


YOUTH CONCERTS 


70 Members of the Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conductor 


Six Symphony Concerts for Students of High School and Junior High School Age 
IN SYMPHONY HALL 


Wednesdays: November 8, December 6, 1939; January 17, February 7, 
March 27 and April 10, » 1940 trom 3:30 to 5 P.M. 


PROGRAM, NOVEMBER 8, 1939 
Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor 
Pictures at an Exhibition 


INTERMISSION 
Water Music Suite 
Les Préludes 


NOMINAL ADMISSION PRICES > 

Of the capacity audience, three hundred from the United Settlements attend 

at 20 cents per concert. About two thousand public school students pay 33 cents 

per concert; and students from some twenty private schools, paying $1, make 

up the balance. No adults are permitted except as escorts. A few seats may still. 
be purchased at the box office. 


AUDIENCE DISTRIBUTION 
The audience comes from Boston and some forty surrounding communities. 
including such distant points as Acton, Cohasset, Foxboro, Gloucester, Reading, 
Weston and Beverly. After. Boston, Newton leads with one hundred and seventy- 
eight attending. Other places from which large groups come are Cambridge, 
Brookline, Revere and Wellesley. 


it 


a PROGRAMME NOTES 

Pie tiia iis notes by Mr. Beckett are mailed to each ticket holder two weeks 
before the concerts. Additional preparation is furnished by Mr. Beckett over 
WBZ and WBZA at 4.30 each Thursday preceding the concert. 


THE YOUTH CONCERTS ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON 


Mk. WHEELER BECKETT Mr. EDWIN S. WEBSTER Mr. Epwarp A. TAFT 
Mk. CHARLES F. Hovey, Secretary and Treasurer 


Advisory Committee 


MRS. HALFDAN LER, Chairman Mr. CHARLES JB. SPENCER, Jr. 
Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS MRS. BAYARD THAYER : 
Mr. H. WeNDELL ENpDICoTYT Mrs. JOHN G. PALFREY 

Mr. HALFDAN LEE Mrs. Epwin S. WEBSTER 

Mr. JOHN R. MACOMBER Mk. CHARLES F. WEED 
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logue in which the Speaker re- 
ate (in English) the opening At Sander Ss Theater 
events. He appears at variouS The Boston Symphony con- 
points in the score “to recall to cluded its Cambridge season last 
your minds step by step” the night with a brilliant concert at 
unfolding of the drama. Paul Sanders Theater. The program, 
Leyssac, who was last evening’s including only three numbers, 
impressive speaker, appeared in was an ascending series in ef- 
the same capacity with the Bos- fectiveness and enthusiasm. 
ton Symphony Orchestra at the The evening began with the 
first American performance Of overture to Berlioz’s opera “Ben- 
this work in 1928. venuto Cellini,” still a striking 
Raoul Jobin sang the parts of piece of music after a hundred 
Oedipus and the Shepherd; Miss years, if a bit too clamorous for 
Peebles was Jocasta; Mack Har- the narrow confines of Sanders. 


rell sang three roles, Creon, It should go better in Symphony 
Tiresias and the Messenger; the Hall, where it has not been 


Harvard Glee Club was the 
Chorus. 

Though hesitant at first in 
feeling the part of Oedipus, Mr. 
Jobin, in excellent voice, man- 
aged a convincing performance. 
Particularly effective was the 
dramatic moment in which 
Oedipus denounces Creon. Miss 
Peebles’ role was the smallest, 
but it presented many problems 
in vocal technique as well as ex- 
pression. That she mastered 
these problems admirably on 
such short notice is to her 
credit. 

Her fiexible voice is of pleas- 
ant quality and her sense of ex- 
pression vivid. Mack Harrell was 
in excellent form. He has a rich 
baritone voice that he uses ar- 
bistically; his feeling for the part 
of Creon was minutely sensitive. 

The Glee Club was well 
trained, singing their intricate 
parts with enthusiasm as well as 
fine tone and expression. The 
orchestra responded readily to 
Stravinsky’s demands, whose 
conducting was notable in that 
he presented both works so 
clearly and masterfully, E. M. 


heard for more than a decade. 

The gentle lyricism of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
was a happy contrast. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky, blessed with unparal- 
leled woodwinds and horns, gave 
it a restrained and beautiful per- 
formance that lent all the more 
credibility to the theory that 
Schubert left the symphony in 
its two brief movements because 
thus it was a.complete and per- 
fect whole. ff} + Vaden 

The playing of Tchaikovsky's 
Fifth was a rare and eloquent 
triumph for both conductor and 
orchestra. Mr. Koussevitzky is 
noted for his ability to find a 
meaning, a genuineness, in 
Tchaikovsky that other conduc- 
tors miss. Last night he offered 
a performance that will not soon 
be surpassed, one whieh brought 
the Harvard audience to its feet 
cheering. Particularly memor- 
able was the second movement 
with its marvelous interplay of 
the two themes between strings 
and woodwinds, in which Mr. 
Koussevitzky kept each voice 
separated and yet unified. 

E. B. S. 


SECOND SEASON of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


YOUTH CONCERTS 


70 Members of the Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conductor 


Six Symphony Concerts for Students of High School and Junior High School Age 
IN SYMPHONY HALL 
Wednesdays: November 8, December 6. 1939; January 17, February 7, 
March 27 and April 10, 1940 trom 2:20 to s P.M. | 
PROGRAM, NOVEMBER 8. 1939 
Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor 
Pictures at an Exhibition 
INTERMISSION 


PN se Stare pert Ay gn lela: Se ae al Water Music Suite 


Préludes 


NOMINAL ADMISSION PRICES 
Of the capacity audience, three hundred from the United Settlements attend 
at 20 cents per concert. About two thousand public school students pay 33 cents 
per concert; and students from some twenty private schools, paying $1, make 
up the balance. No adults are permitted except as escorts. A few 
be purchased at the box office. 


AUDIENCE DISTRIBUTION 


[he audience comes from Boston and some torty 


seats may stil] 


surrounding communities. 
including such distant points as Acton. Cohasset, Foxboro, Gloucester. Reading 
Weston and Beverly. After Boston. Newton leads with one hundred and seventy. 
eight attending. Other places from which large groups 


Brookline, Revere and Wellesley. 
PROGRAMME NOTES 
)) ee a * . ' ' 
Programme notes by Mr. Beckett are mailed to each ticket holder two week« 


betore the concerts. Additional preparation is furnished by Mr. 
WBZ and WBZA at 4.30 each Thursday preceding the concert. 


come are Cambridge. 


seckett over 
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iHE YOUTH CONCERTS ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON 
Mr. WHEELER BecKkerr Mr. EpWIn S. WEBSTER Mr. Epwarp 
Mk. (*HARLES F. Hovey. Secretary and Treasurer 
Advisory Committee 
MRS. HALFDAN LEE, Chairman Mr. CHARLES E SPENCER 
Mr. ¢ HARLES MRANCIS ADAMS MRS. BAYARD THAYER = 
Mr. H. WeNbDELL ENprecorr MRS. JOHN GQ, PALFRE} 
Mk. HALFDAN LEE Mrs. EDWIN S. WEBSTER 
Mr. JOHN R. MaconmpBer Mk. CHARLES F WEED | 
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Music Lovers’ band a Be 
rote 1780 on schools 


A challenge presented by Boston 
youth was accepted yesterday by 
Boston Youth Concert officials in 
helping make tentative plans for the 
formation of a new series of music 
lovers’ clubs in the schools. 

Fifty-seven students of the Rox- 
bury Memorial High School for 
Girls, interested in the formation of 
the first of these clubs, gathered in 
the school auditorium to meet 
Wheeler Beckett, Youth Concerts 
conductor, and Mrs. Halfdan Lee, 
chairman of the advisory com- 


mittee of the Youth Concerts Asso- 
ciation. Miss Rose Silverstein, 15, 


who proposed the session, presided. 


Enthusiastic about the club idea, 
expenses of the 
certs. 


Mr. Beckett pointed out that club 
members might gain new access to 
the vast field of music not explored 
in symphony concerts, such as 
chamber concerts, singing and solos. 
Accomplished artists, he _ stated, 
might be persuaded to give recitals 
for various clubs at their meetings. 

Mrs, Lee told the youthful as- 
sembly that such a proposal as the 
| turning over of half of the club 
dues to the Youth Concert organi- 
zation would do much to remove 
the deficit which exists. Money from 


the sale of Youth Concert tickets, 
she explained, meets only half of 
the concert expenses, The other half 
of dues could be used to defray the 


smaller club con- 


A demonstration of the kind of 


entertainment 


which might be 


available to clubs came from Miss 
Lillian Alberta Rosen of Dorchester, 


a student at the 


New England Con- 


servatory, who plaved piano solos in- 
clucing Chopin's Waltz in A Major, 
Piokofieff’s Prelude in C Major and 
De Falla’s Spanish Dance. 


The -students. 


with Miss Alice W. 


Collins of the science department 
of the school as their mentor, prom- 
ised to give further consideration 


to the club idea, 


which, it was pre- 


dicted, might cause an entirely new 
music movement in this city. 


YOUTH CONCERT 


The first concert in the series for young. Youth Symphony Concert 


people presented by the Boston Symphony 
Inc., Was peiven yesterday afternoon in 
all. Wheeler Beckett conducted sters packed Symphony Hall yes- 


age iy 38 
70 members of th 


Two thousand and more young- 


lowing program: re estre in the fol- terday afternoon for the beginning 


Nicolai. .Overture, *‘The Merry Wives 


of another series of Youth Sym- 


of os 
Moussorgsky Pictures ‘at on pasor’’| phony concerts conducted by 


hibition, orchestrated by Ravel) Wheeler Beckett. Of high school 
Handel ..Excerpts fro the Water 


Music Suite! 


Liszt | .....Les Preludes 


Mr. Beckett began his second sea- 
son of youth concerts yesterday 


‘and junior high school ages, these 
children are 30 percent from Bos- 
ton, the other two-thirds from vari- 


ous commymities, from, Acton to 
| | Wellesley. 4, Y) 
under the auspices of the Boston They all behav MA sft ds they did 


Symphony and not merely with its: 
connivance—if the _ distinction is. 
clear. At any rate, the fact is that’ 


the orchestra’s trustees realize that 
the education of young people in 
Symphonic music is an important 
job. It took, perhaps, Mr. Beckett's 
success with this venture, his indus- 
try in managing the public and get- 
ting the backing, to convince them 
of the value of this work. We may 
at least be glad that something con- 
structive has been undertaken along 
this line and congratulate Mr. 
Beckett for having done it. 

The program yesterday was a good 
one to keep the interest of young 
listeners. The Moussorgsky Suite, 
which the program rather oddly at- 
tributed to. Ravel by placing his 
name as adapter first, is realistic 
enough to arouse attention and 
musical enough to hold it. We 
should have preferred to have in- 
cluded the Baba Yaga, Limoges 
Market-Place and Children in the 
Tuileries Garden at the expense, say, 
of the Gnomes and the Old Castle. 
It would have been better, too, not 
to have interrupted the numbers 
each time with applause. The ex- 
plaining could surely have been done 
at one swoop with the music to 
proceed afterward. The program 
as a whole was well balanced and 


must haye given ra deal of 
pleasure’ 14113 A. W. W. oh 


at the six programs last year—run- 
ning through the lobbies before the 
concert and during intermission, 
‘making the corridors ring with 
shrill voices, but settling down to 
absorbed quiet the minute the mu- 
sic started. 

This year the concerts are again 
sold out in advance and are played 
by an orchestra of 70 Boston Sym- 
phony men. They are sponsored 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Inc. 

Mr. Beckett talks just enough, it 
would seem, so that his youthful 
audience can get an idea of the 
background of the music without 
being deluged with too much ex- 
planation. The first program started 
with the Overture to Nicolai’s opera 
“The Merry ‘Vives of Windsor,” con- 
tinued with the Moussorgsky ‘“Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition” as orches- 
trated by Ravel, five 1.umbers from 
the “Water Music” by Handel, and 
that grand old Liszt tone poem— 
“Les Preludes.” 

A striking thing about children at 
concerts is the wav they applaud, 
and the instinctive way they re- 
spond to humor in music. Grown- 
ups are apt to applaud lukewarmly 
because they have a notion they 
must do so. Children will raise the 
roof with handclapping when they 
are definitely pleased, and if the 
music is supposed to be funny—and 
feel that it is funny—good, 


hearty laughter comes out spon- 
taneously. So it was with the ballet 
of the unhatched chicks and the 
glorious din of the great gate of 
Kiev in Moussorgsky’s piece. They 


also were most lastic toward 
Mr. Beckett. 
The next coffcert comes Dec. 6. 


C. W, D. 
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WHEELER BECKETT 
Who conducts the first of the 
Youth Concerts this Wednesday. 


} 
} 
i 
} 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


At Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon Wheeler Beckett and his 70 mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
fave the first of their current series 
of six concerts for the young people of 
wreater Boston. Since the demand for 
tickets for these concerts greatly ex- 
ceeds the supply, it goes without say- 
ing that yesterday the hall was full. 
And as last season’s concerts abuns- 
dantly proved, this youthful audience 
is both attentive and appreciative. 

For the programme yesterday Mr. 
Beckett assembled Nicolai’s Overture 
to “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 


eight of the Moussorgsky-Revel ‘‘Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition” the ‘‘Water 
Music’? of ‘Handel and Iiszt’s ‘‘Les 
Preludes,’’ For his purposes this was 
an excellent list. Each of the selections 
had a story behind it, and Mr. Beckett 
prefers music that ean he talked ahout 
Picturesquely and_ vividly. Not only 
does he give his. auditors programme 
notes, which they can Study before- 
hand, but he also prefaces the playing 
of each piece with verbal comments, In 
the case of the Moussorgsky suite he 
spoke before each item, with a conse- 
quent loss in continuity but a compen- 
sating gain in clearness of exposition. 
One could not help thinking that, thus 
presented, the ‘‘Pictures’’ would be a 
sreat deal more intelligible to an adult 
audience than they usually are. For 
many people who go to symphony con- 


certs the progr me 9) 1aS only on 
page—the first. 


G1LI7 Pow at 


program, but Mr. 


Youth Series 


Of Concerts 
( yisy ‘ated 
fu yagh thaw’ : 


igorous baton of 
Wheeler Beckett,- 70 members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
offered the first concert in a new 
series of programs devoted to au- 
diences composed almost exclu- 
sively of young people. A few 
elders are tolerated, but to be in 
good standing, they are supposed 
to be chaperoned by at least one 
child. It is interesting to learn that 
Symphony Hall is virtually sold 
out to these enthusiastic listeners 
for the series of six concerts. If 
one is fortunate, he may secure an 
occasional seat released by some- 
one on the day of the concert. 
Yesterday a remarkably atten- 
tive audience listened to the Nico- 
lai Overture to “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,” the Ravel-Moussorg- 
Sky “Pictures at an Exhibition,” 
the “Water Music” of Handel, ar- 
ranged by Sir Hamilton Harty and 
the Liszt ‘Les Preludes.” Mr. 
Beckett personally conducted his 
listeners through the exhibition 
gallery. There were further brief 
other points in the 
Beckett must be- 


ware of too many words. His pro- 
gram notes are informative and his 
radio talks serve a good purpose. 
The teachers of the various schools 


also co-operate, 


so that, after all. 


there is not much need for too 
great an amount of “explaining.” 


As usual, Mr. 


Beckett offered 


musical, if somewhat routine per- 
formance of the works selected. 
The solo instruments were ex. 
plained and the plavers of them 
took bows amid vociferous ap- 


plause. It was 


afternoon for 


evidently a big 


the young people, 


and one which has no doubt 


whetted appetites 


for those pro- 


grams which are to follow. 

As to the content of future pro- 
grams, the young folks may have 
a voice, since Mr. Beckett is this 
year offering a long printed list of 
works from which he will select 
those items receiving the greatest 
number of requests. G. M. 8. 
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SECOND SEASON of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


YOUTH CONCERTS 


70 Members of the Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conductor 


Six Symphony Concerts for Students of High School and Junior High School Age 
IN SYMPHONY HALL 


Wednesdays: November 8, December 6, 1939; January 17, February 7, 
March 27 and April 10, 1940 from 3:30 to 5 P.M. 


PROGRAM, NOVEMBER 8, 1939 
NICOLAI Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor 
RAVEL-MOUSSORGSKY Pictures at an Exhibition 


INTERMISSION 
Be meee! Se OS a ice, Omen ke FOUR Pe oe oy ae Water Music Suite 
Les Préludes 


NOMINAL ADMISSION PRICES 

Of the capacity audience, three hundred from the United Settlements attend 
at 20 cents per concert. About two thousand public school students pay 33 cents 
per concert; and students from some twenty private schools, paying $1, make 
up the balance. No adults are permitted except as escorts. A few seats may still 
be purchased at the box office. 

AUDIENCE DISTRIBUTION 

The audience comes from Boston and some forty surrounding communities, 
including such distant points as Acton, Cohasset, Foxboro, Gloucester, Reading, 
Weston and Beverly. After Boston, Newton leads with one hundred and seventy- 
eight attending. Other places from which large groups come are Cambridge, 
Brookline, Revere and Wellesley. 

PROGRAMME NOTES 

Programme notes by Mr. Beckett are mailed to each ticket holder two weeks 
before the concerts. Additional preparation is furnished by Mr. Beckett over 
WBZ and WBZA at 4.30 each Thursday preceding the, concert. 


THE YOUTH CONCERTS ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON 


Mk. WHEELER BECKETT Mr. Epwin S. WEBSTER Mr. EpwaArpD A. Tarr 
Mr. CHARLES F. Hovey, Secretary and Treasurer 


Advisory Committee 


MrkS. HALFDAN LEE, Chairman Mr. CHARLES E. SPENCE, JR. 
Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS MrkS. BAYARD THAYER 

Mr. H. WENDELL ENDICOTT Mrs. JOHN G. PALFREY 

Mr. HALFDAN LEE Mrs. EDWIN S. WEBSTER 

Mr. JOHN R. MACOMBER Mk. CHARLES FEF. Wrerp 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Inc., Youth Concerts is a familiar 
sight these days at Symphony 
Hall. Many factors have con- 
tributed to the success of this 
low-priced series. One is that 
Wheeler Beckett, the conductor. 
understands young people and 
never talks down to them. An- 
other is that the majority of the 


audience comes within the same! 


age group. Mr. Beckett has 
found from long experience with 
youth symphony concerts in San 
Francisco and Richmond that 
this unifying principle is the se- 
cret of success. Hence the pres-) 
ent Youth Concerts are intended: 
for high school age students only'| 
and except for necessary escorts' 
from schools, the attendance of) 
adults is discouraged, | 

The tie-up between the school! 
music appreciation course and 
the Youth Concerts includes 
definite preparation for each 
concert in the series. The pupils 
do research on the composers 
represented on the _ program. 
They also study supplementary 
information on printed program 
notes prepared by Mr. Beckett. 

The Youth Concerts are build- 
ing future audiences for the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra.| 
Though now officially affiliated! 
with the Boston Symphony Or-!| 
chestra, Inc., the concerts depend 
for financial support on the sus- 
taining members’ committee of 
the Youth Concerts Association 
of Boston, which turns to the 
public for support. The cost of 
the orchestra of 70 Boston Sym-| 
pay players and other ex-| 

nses are twice the admission 
receipts. When admissions soma 
from 20 cents per concert for'| 
young people from the united) 
settlements to a majority of | 
Seats at only 33 1-3 cents with 
private schools entitled to limit- 
ed number Of seats at $1.00. 
symphonic music becomes avail: 
able to thousands of music-hun- 
gry girls and boys. Bu er 


t piper | 
must be pai én, ry ° am 


‘SYMPHONY HALL 
Youth Symphony Concert 


_A capacity audience of enthusias- 
tic youngsters and a scattering of 
escorting adults heard the second 
of this year’s series of Youth Con- 
eerts yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. Wheeler Beckett, the 
conductor of the series, led the cus- 


tomary group of 70 Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra players. The pro- 
gram comprised a Mozart overture, 
a Dvorak symphony, “The Swan ‘of 
Tuonela” by Sibelius, and Wagner's 
Overture to “Die Meistersinger.” 

The success of these Youth Con- 
certs has been a demonstration of 
the appeal of symphonic music to 
young people of junior and senior 
high school age. Given an enthusi- 
astic and able conductor in the per- 
son of Mr. Beckett and hearty co- 
operation on the part of school au- 
thorities and settlement organiza- 
tions, the result is a sold out house 
for every concert. About 2600 pro- 
gram notes prepared by Mr. Beckett 
are distributed to the young people 
before each performance, while fur- 
ther preparatory work is carried on 
over the radio stations. During the 
progress of each concert brief but 
illuminating comments are inter- 
spersed. 

Yesterday’s program furnished 
some interesting information about 
the musical tastes of the Youth Con- 
certs audience. Preliminary re- 
turns from. a questionnaire inviting 
the members of the audience to vote 
on which symphonies they wish to 
hear this season showed the three 
leaders to be, in order, Schubert’s 
“Unfinished,” Dvorak’s “New World,” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique.” 


Second Youth Concert _ 


Delights ba ef! House 

The second co L/ 7.5? Vin 
ond season of e Youth Con- 
certs which are sponsored by 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Inc., was given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall be- 
fore a packed house of boys and 
cirls of high-school age, Wheeler 
Beckett conducted members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in the Overture to Mozart’s: 
“Marriage of Figaro,’ Dvorak’s 
“New World” Symphony, “The 
Swan of Tuonela” by Sibelius 


and the Overture to Wagner’s 


“Die Meistersinger.” 


Mr. Beckett again proved an 
excellent mentor for this com- 
ing generation of symphony 
econeert audiences. His program 
notes, which are distributed be- 
fore the concerts and his re- 
marks from the conductor’s 
pedium between numbers gave 
his youthful audience real aid 
in enjoying a program which 
was madeé up of works from the 
standard symphonic repertoire. 


YOUTH CONCERT 


BY SYMPHONY 


Sibelius’ Somber Tone 


Poem Played 
RecN La, 
BY WARREN $TOREY SMITH 


The first music of Sibelius to be 
heard in Boston since the Finnish com- 
poser’s safety became a matter of 


eeneral concern chanced to be the ap- 
propriately somber tone poem, “The 
Swan of Tuonela,” as played at the 
Symphony Orchestra’s Second Youth 
Concert yesterday afternoon. When Mr. 
Beckett made his programme, the 
present plight of Sibelius’ homeland 
was still unsuspected. In yesterday's 
performance the long and melancholy 
solo for English horn was beautifully 
played by Mr. Louis Speyer. 

The rest of Mr. Beckett’s programme, 
which might have been that of any 
symphony concert anywhere, consisted 
of Mozart’s sparkling Overture to “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” little played here 
of late vears, Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony and Wagner’s Prelude to 
“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” As 
these concerts continue it becomes more 
and more evident that Mr. Beckett is 


an extremely able and versatile con- 
ductor. He goes about his business with 
considerable dispatch and a minimum 
of external fuss, yet the music al- 
ways sounds forth clearly, eloquently 
and with its personal and charac- 
teristic voice. Nor does the youth audi- 
ence need to feel itself cheated because 
the orchestra numbers 70 instead of a 
hundred or more. In many of the 
pieces played, the smaller body of 
strings makes for a just balance, for 
a clearer exposition of the counter- 
point than is always possible with the 
ample forces that modern tastes de- 


“mand, Were Mr. ‘Beckett to tackle ‘‘Ein 
Heldenleben” the case would. be 


different, but he is not likely to. As on 
other oeccasions, his comments from the 
stage were illuminating and helpful. 


Primal 

ech 34™ of youth- 
ful ears were entranced, appar- 
ently, yesterday afternoon by an- 
other of the concerts given by 70 
members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Wheeler Beckett. So far as this 


writer was able to discern, only 
two seats remained vacant—in- 
dicating, no doubt, a disappoint- 
ing episode in the career of some 
youngster unable to join his fel- 
lows in Symphony Hall. 

At the first concert the programs 
carried a list of possible sym- 
phonies to be heard in this series, 
and the audience was invited to 
vote. The program yesterday 
showed some partial returns and 
the results were illuminating. The 
Schubert “Unfinished” has accu- 
mulated 210 votes, and Dvorak’s 
New World” Symphony is_ sec- 
ond, with 137 votes. Third choice 
at present is Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique,’ but the same comi~ 
poser’s Symphony No. 5 is only 10 
votes behind. A total of 1,020 votes 


has been tabulated to date, in- 
dicating that at least 50 per cent 
of the young people have indicated 
their preferences. 


hee Swe 


As things now stand, it is prob- 
able that Schubert, Tchaikovsky, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Haydn 
will carry honors for the re- 
mainder of the season, in the sym- 
phonic field, although a consider- 


able number of votes indicate also, 
a preference for the Sibelius Sym- 
phony No. 2. 

In deference to wishes already 
expressed, the program yesterday 
included the lively Overture to 
Mozart’s ‘“Marriage of Figaro,’ the 
“New World” Symphony, “The 
Swan of Tuonela” by Sibelius 
(with English horn solo by Mr. 
Speyer) and the Prelude to Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger.” — 

Mr. Beckett commenced the con- 
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éert in a businesslike manner, giv-. 
ing a sprightly reading of the 
tuneful Mozart score. Before the 
performance of the Dvorak opus, 
he addressed a few remarks to his 
listeners emphasizing a few essen- 
tial points and undoubtedly adding 
educational value to the perform- 


ance, 
Aa ce 


There were also a few words 
preceding the Sibelius item—and 
in addition, an opportunity to see 
quite clearly what an English horn 
looked like and to hear from Mr. 


Speyer a few measures indicating 
the peculiar tonal quality of the 
instrument. This performance of 
“The Swan” was the most im- 
aginative which we have yet had 
from Mr. Beckett. 

The “Meistersinger” Prelude was 
played with a verve that capti- 
vated the young listeners. They 
stamped, clapped, and shouted. It 
was evident that Mr. Beckett had 
scored heavily with his program. 

G. M. S. 


Youth Chamber 
Music Concerts 


The complete program and list 


of artists is now announced for the 
second concert in the Youth Cham- 
ber Music Series, which take place 
in Jordan hall at 4 P. M. on Wednes- 
day afternoons, Jan. 24, Feb. 14 
and March 6, and are open to adults 
as well as to young people. The 
artists who will appear on Feb. 14 
are Mme. Cleora Wood, soprano; 
Louis Krasner, violin; Anna Golden, 
viola; Hazel Theodorowicz, ’cello; 
Roy Blustein, bass; Frank Glazer, 
pianist; Arthur Ephorss, flutist; the 
stringed orchestra from the New 
England Intercollegiate Orchestra, 
Wheeler, Beckett, conductor: and 
the wind quintet from the same or- 


ganiza,ion. (S rogram is as fo 
ha ye 
O, 


rout,’’ linfet@..........Sechubért 
‘“Tro | ST 
Brandenburg Concerto, No. 5........Baech 
Bourree and Minuet..........J. A. Hasse 
TEE OA kbc epaeech «ce Mozart 


Beckett Conducts 


ord t t 
: e =i Ragonce” 


: Concert of 
the season was given in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon 
to a capacity audience of young: 
sters who seemingly enjoyed 
every minute of the music and 
comments made by Wheeler: 
Beckett, the conductor. The 
program consisted of “Entrance 
of the Guests into the Wart- 
burg” from “Tannhaeuser” by 
Wagner, Schubert's Unfinished 
Symphony, the “Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor” by Bach as 
transcribed for orchestra by Mr. 
Beckett, “Prelude to the After. 
noon of a Faun” by Debussy. and 
the stirring and climatic ‘Fin- 
landia” by Sibelius. 

After Mr. Beckett had ex. 
blained briefly, perhaps too brief. 
ly, the Wagner excerpt, he en- 


couraged those in the audience 


to partake of the advantages to 
be gained by attending the com- 
ing series of Youth Chamber 
Concerts. Apparently his advice 
and remwarkKs concerning these 
concerts were well heeded. for 
intermission period resulted in 
a Stampede for posters for the 
future chamber concerts. 

The selections listed on the 
program yesterday were appro- 
priate and provided interesting 
contrast for the listeners. The 
reasons given by the commenta- 
tor for transcribing an organ 
composition were logical and 
fairly justifiable. It goes with. 
out saying that an orchestral 
transcription, or any other for 
that matter, usually heats many 
an argument, We can accept 


those of Mr. Beckett’s and let 
them suffice for this space: first, 
the orchestra can produce infi- 
nite variety of color and so bring 
to light much hidden beauty— 
something not possible in organ 
performing; second, a better ac- 
quaintance with pieces can be 
obtained by hearing frequent 
orchestral readings. 

“Whe music of Sibelius roused 
the audience to high spirit and 
no doubt sent many youngsters 
out of Symphony Hall joyful and 
enthusiastic. 

The next concert, scheduled 
for Feb. 7, will include the Over- 
ture to Coriolanus by Beethoven, 
the Symphony in G minor by 
Mozart, Romeo and Juliet Fan- 
tasy by Tschaikowsky, and the 
Finale from the Symphony in C 
minor by Wheeler Beckett. 


H. K. 
genta aout ace 


customed. place as conductor, more 
than 2,000 children listened atten- 
tively to the following program 
presented by 70 members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall: Wagner, Entrance of the 
Guests into the Wartburg, from 
‘“Tannhauser”; Shubert, Symphony 
in B minor (“Unfinished”); Bach, 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
transcribed for orchestra by Mr. 
Beckett; Debussy, “Prelude to the 
Afternoon of a Faun”; and Si- 
belius’ “Finlandia.” 


Mr. Beckett prefaced each num- 
ber with a few explanatory re- 
marks. 

The “Tannhaduser” march was 
effectively performed. The music 
was stepped along at a lively pace 


and evidently struck a responsive 


chord in the hearts of the young 
audience. 
Mr. Beckett’s words concerning 


the. Schubert symphony probably 


gave his listeners no small amount 
of satisfaction. It is always pleas- 
ant to find one’s liking for a musi- 
cal work supported. Wisely, Mr. 
Beckett suggested that the rule 
of no applause after the first 
movement be observed, adroitly 
leading the children to make their 
own proper decision. It was a fair- 
ly long period of quiet for some 
of the younger members of the 


‘audience, but there was an admir- 


able absence of fidgeting. It was 
evident that the children were en- 
tirely absorbed in the music they 
had voted for performance. 


In vindication of his transcrip- 
tion of the Bach opus, Mr. Beckett 
made out a plausible case. Ap- 
parently the children approved of 
the transcription, for there was 
thunderous applause after a thun- 
derous ending. Mr. Beckett dis- 
played both restraint and imagina- 
tion in his orchestration—but even 
that is not a complete vindica- 
tion to all of us. 

A really remarkable quiet pre- 
vailed during the performance of 
the Debussy Prelude. It is a hope- 
ful indication of the taste of fu- 
ture musical audiences when chil- 
dren will listen with such interest 
to music that demands consider- 
able imagination in the hearer. Mr. 
Beckett conducted a smoothly 
flowing performance. 

Mr. Beckett called attention to 
the series of Chamber Music Con- 
certs arranged for young people 
and urged, justly enough, that they 
avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to hear some of the finest 
music by the greatest composers. 
A program note carried the in- 
formation that this new series is 
not exclusively for young people. 
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SYMPHONY HALL Youth Symphony Concert 


Youth Symphony Concert _ Another group of young people 
The season's third Youth Sym- | tnered in Symphony Hall yes- 
phony Concert yesterday afternoon 14. afternoon for the fourth 
Siitas  sccng aan. Wee program in the eee a ca gi 
Sack TT cic disoige beginning with concerts played by 70 me 4 
wg ; the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


«“ th 
the “Entrance of the Guests Into the 4 conducted by Wheeler Beckett. 


2 Wagner’s opera an 
Sent euser.” and continuing with For program Mr. Beckett selected 


" ‘shed Symphony” of from among the items voted on by 
Be at afer iatarmlenions came the young people the rp patil 
a transcription by Mr. Beckett of Overture to “Coriolanus, Mozart's 
the familiar organ Toccata and Symphony No. 40 in G minor, and 
Fugue in D minor of Bach, “ee the Tchaikovsky Overture, “Ro- 
bussy’s “Prelude to the Afternoon ©” eo and Juliet.” The young peo- 


TS cag anh “dine r ple had also requested a repetition 
S This r nf WG ev of of Mr. Beckett’s little tone noe 
n orchestrated of “Cinderella,” but the conduc- 
cel already i Beckett's tran- tor substituted two _ movements 
scription, in the belief of this re- from his Symphony in C minor, 
viewer, is extremely good. When 4 which he placeg, m dway~of the 
man sets out to make an orchestral program. . O « Vr tn 
piece of Bach’s organ music three Mr. Beckett gave ‘his reasons 10 
courses may be in crc ag 2 the substitution, and carefully out- 
stress orchestral color to Mit lined the “Banshee” subject which 


7 ic 1 he ma 
Eciate the organ, oe a may motivated the first movement per- 


simply try to bring out the original formed. There was little in the 


ic ji of the orchestra work to distinguish it from any 
without. emphasizing color exclu- other contemporary composition 
sively. ve except, perhaps, the absence of 
The last is the most musicianly cacophaneous harmony. The Fi- 
way, and that is exactly what Mr. 121." Allegro con spirito rises to 
Beckett has done. If anything, ae a vigorous climax, with repeated 


has been a little too cautious in sub- a ah cueahols tak yeneeay 
inati 1 sonorities to C#asm O1 CY ( 
ae oe snails hearing it roused the young people to excited 


me of the wood-wind applause. The immediate repetition 

sae cnignt ‘be reinforced without of the Finale so prolonged the con- 
harm to the whole. cert that numbers of young peo- 
One could tell by the attentive pje were unable to hear the final 
quiet with which the children Of number of Tchaikovsky. If there 
various ages listened as well as bY J4<¢ be encores (which at best is 


their spontaneous applause tha! _ Goubtful practice) it might be 

the concert. The next 

es ot this series will come Wise to confine them to the end of 
W 


Feb. 7. c the program. 


Mr. Beckett, following his usual is little 

» 10. point in discussing it fur- 
“epoch spoke briefly of the num- ther at this point. Mr. Beckett, how- 
‘pn to be played. It is a question ever, included two movements of 
pee many young people heard his symphony in C minor, and these 

im, Owing to the disturbance cre« | certainly deserve a word or two. 
ated by a few who were evidently Of the two movements played, 

tt d . ac 

attending for the first time, had the first (“Celtic Legend”) was most 
not been initiated into the art of Successful. Mr. Beckett has scored 
symphony decorum, and were ‘he traditional banshee wail imag- 
seemingly unattended. . The quiet inatively and, as pictorial music, it 
attentive behavior of these audi- 'S Cvocative and effective. In the 
. ences has received commendation middle section of this movement the 
from this writter; it is regrettable sone! balance is at times inadequate 
that yesterday’s restlessness should °° Pi tgs — oo i ys tole Pag 
have lower an € transition to the final cli- 
The tein ged gh 2 max when the hero falls in battle 
ducted with Mr. Beckett’s familiar arial virtrseeor aggre sipgpenie APO: 
vigor and the orchestra save hing | oon movement (the symphony’s 


finale) appeared to lack sufficient 
complete co-operation. The next 
concert in this worthwhile working out of the thematic materia! 


SerieS' and the scoring was a trifle thin 
will be given on March 27. to induce the jolly state of mind in- 
YOUTH CONCERT G. M. S, tended. In the main, however, Mr. 

The fourth in th Beckett’s work can be set down as a 

U n the series of Youth program piece of decided merit. The 
Concerts was given yesterday in audience certainly was impressed by 
Symphony Hall under the auspices its conductor’s composition and ap- 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Plauded loudly. 


Inc, Wheeler Beckett conducted the to ate Geckatty seepended neatly 


orchestra in the following program: tion throughout and _ co-operated 


Mozart Symphony No: 40 de" minor, While-heartedly along with the audi- 
Beckett—Two movements from Symphony ence in producing a lively afternoon. 
Tschaikowsky-—Romeo and Juliet. po ong all (to parepne a > Rae | 
pih ett’s program notes on “Coriolanus” 

, When there is a minimum of paper y, Mr. Beckett, no Youth Concert, 
airplane throwing and a maximum and to him belongs the credit for 
of approval, it can be pretty gener- these popular affairs. The next 
ally conceded that the Youth Con- concert in the series will be given 
cert in progress is going over. Yes- on March 27 at 3:30. RK. F.E., Jr. - 
terday’s concert, dealing as Mr. 


B eckett expressed it with “spiritual! Yo QD ett 
exile” in music, was obviously suc- a ¥4 is ts 
cessful with the large audience of Th oncert of 


young people_if at stand- the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
point alone. bib if. Inc., was given yesterday after- 

Since Mr cket#¥s ogram noon in Symphony Hall with 
notes and comments on the music: Wheeler Beckett conducting. The 


played were extensive enough, there hall was full to overflowing with 
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an audience that seemed to in-- when Mr. Beckett’s @®yffphony | 
clude a great many boys andicame after intermission, the audi-. 
young men who happily are not ence showed their liking for his 
inclined to let the gentler sex work in no uncertain terms and he 
monopolize the symphony con- had to repeat its Finale. Though of | 
cert audience of the future. a derivative nature, Mr. Beckett’s | 


‘ho. Symphony is a charming work. To 
The program included Beetho Say “derivative” is not to cast re- 


ven’s Overture to Coriolanus: gections on this music since it has 
Mozart's G minor Symphony; original treatment. | 
two movements from Wheeler’ The “Coriolanus” Overture did not | 
Beckett's Symphony in C minor,have quite the grandeur attributed 


to the hero of which this music 
and “Tchaikavskys Overture- Se tanh 3 ‘ 
Fantasy, Romeo and Juliet.” ni though it received much ap 


Again Mr. Beckett's introduc: “ The next concert of this series will 
tory and explanatory remarks be given on April 10. 


made in addition to the program = BECHETT DIRECTS 


notes already distributed to the When Wheeler make ete 

. : nce 1en eeler beckett made his first 
audience were of real assista, appearance in Boston as conductor, at 
to his youthful listeners’ under- ,. Symphony Hall @ap Concert in the 
standing of the works played. spring of 1938, he ledthe Pops orchestra 


- ‘ ttached to;through Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” 
Particular interest a Overture and his own recently com- 


the two movements of Mr. BecK- jeted Symphony in C minor. Yester- 
ett’s Symphony. The first. @Nday afternoon in Symphony Hall, at 
Andante. bears the title ‘‘Celtic the fourth of the current series of 


‘N ‘af Youth Concerts, Mr, Beckett directed a 
Legend’ and has as its chief performance of two of the Symphony’s 


theme an authentic Irish ban-three movements, the Legend and 
Shee melody. The theme is of Finale. 


: : . The youngsters went for this in a 
considerable appeal and MY. y 2 way. Mr. Beckett was recalled to 


Beckett ha developed It with jh¢ Stage some eight or nine times and 
excellent craftsmanship. The in the end played the Finale again, in 


whole movement, including the response to gn i * emang, fomaits 
dramatic middle section is very "Petition. ft y g ,. 


: . This Sy Strai orward 
effective. The finale is a high music and its educational yalue; as far 


spirited movement founded 0n aas the youthful audience was cons 
dance rhythm, 7 cerned, Hes in the proof it affords that 


Some contemporary composers are still 
Both Mr. Beckett's Symphony |p ithtul to the ideas and ideals of the 


and the Mozart G minor were past. Of the two movements played, 


pecially warmly applauded. the second, based on an Irish tune 
which Mr. Beckett describes as a “Ban-« 


E. D. 
shee wail,’”’ is the more distinctive, but 
Youth Symphony Concert the Finale with its onrushing energy 
More than 2000 youngsters packed and brilliant sonoroties is the more im- 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon mediately appealing. 
for the fourth in this season’s series Otherwise, Mr, Beckett and his 70 
of Youth Symphony Concerts, Symphony men played Beethoven’s 
Wheeler Beckett conducted Beetho- pe a ed sae Cations ape oe G 
’ YP . » minor Symphony an chaikoveky’s 
ven s Overture to Coriolanus, Overture-Fantasy, ‘““Romeo and Juliet.” 
Mozart's Symphony, No. 40-in G 7° iene 
: ; perlormances of these numbers 
minor (K. 550); two movements from \ one all of the high order of excellence 
his own Symphony in C minor and that has become the rule at these cone- 
Tchaikowsky’s Ovgrture-Fantasy certs. 
“Romeo and Juliet.” fag é / ol 
In his introductory fre r 
Beckett immediately put himself in 
the good graces of his youthful 
audience. He complimented it col- 
lectively on i's good taste in voting 
(in the questionnaires sent to the 
schools) the Mozart work fourth | 
most popular symphony. 


SYMPHONY HALL o 
Youth Symphony Concert Youth Concert | 


Another in the series of Youth | Young people took possession of 


Symphony Concerts was given at}Symphony Hall again yesterday 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon| @fternoon for the fifth concert in 


before a crowd of wildly apprecia- 
tive youngsters. Wheeler Beckett 
conducted Beethoven’s Symphony 


No. 7 in A major, Op. 92; Mendels- 


sohn’s Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave) 
Overture: Sibelius’ Valse Triste and 


Brahm’s Hungarign n 1 in 
G minor. x 
Mr. Bétkett’s readi the 


“Dance Symphony” (as it is some- 
times called) was thoroughly de- 
lightful: It was restrained but lively, 
colorful but not gaudy. Especially 
well conceived was the _ second 
movement,  allegretto (“Funeral 
March”) in which the familiar Bos- 
ton Symphony strings were rich and 
vibrant. Nor was there a hint of 
sentimentality. However, two de- 
batable points should be recorded: 
Mr. Beckett’s rigid, almost metro- 
nomic tempi and occasionally a no- 
ticeable lack of balance of the vari- 
ous parts. 

The three shorter works came off 
equally well. The Mendelssohn 


Overture was presented in conven- 
tional, albeit musicianly, style. The 
Sibelius Valse Triste, music which 
is inherently tragic and haunting, 
can be apathetic with bathos. But 
Mr. Beckett drew pathos from it 
without resorting to cheap theatri- 
cals, as is the wont of some conduc- 
tors. Frenzied applause from Mr. 


Beckett’s insistent young audience 
required him to repeat it. The Hun- 
garian Dance No. 1, surely one of 
Brahms’ best, was given a lusty and 
flashing performance. 

The last of this season’s Youth 
Symphony Concerts will be given 
on April 10. 


the present series given by 70 
members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Wheeler Beckett. : 

These programs, it may be re- 
called, are composed of works for 
which the audience has voted. It 
is significant that the Beethoven. 
Seventh Symphony stood near the 
top when the votes were counted—-| 
so near that Mr. Beckett in making | 
up the program for yesterday’s 
concert felt that it should be the 
one long opus performed. The 
rest of the program included Men- 
delssohn’s “Hebrides” Overture, 
the “Valse Triste’ by Sibelius, and 
an orchestral transcription of the 
Brahms Hungarj@n Dange No. J in 
G minor. Fogo GeO 6. 

Having as usual supplied p 
gram notes by mail (these “fore- 
words” are in good taste and should 
be very helpful), Mr. Beckett yes- 


terday wasted no words but went 


about the business of presenting 
the music. A notation on the pro- 
gram gave the young people to 
understand that after the first 
movement of the symphony, the 
remaining three would be per- 


formed without pause. This was. 


appropriate as part of the training 
in listening which these concerts 
are designed to foster, While there 
Was again some restlessness dur- 
ing the performance of the sym- 
phony, for the most part the audi- 
ence gave orchestra and conductor 
close attention and there was warm 
applause when the symphony was 
ended. 
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The Mendelssohn item also re- Youth Symphony Concert 


ceived praiseworthy Berton but} sme 6th and last of the Youth’ 
it was unmistakable that the Valse Concerts, sponsored by the Boston | 


Triste’ was more nearly within gymphony Orchestra, Inc., and con- 
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the experience of the young peo- 
ple, who demanded, and received, 
a repetition. “Braj attention also 


was given the Brahms Hungarian 


Dance. | 

The numbers Were again con- 
ducted in Mr. peficets vigorous, 
decisive manner fand the young 
people showed thejr approval when 
the conductor “stdod” his orchestra 
several times dufing the afternoon. 

The sixth and final concert will 
occur on April 10. The program 
will include “request” numbers, 
among which will be “Peter and 
the Wolf” by Proflofieff, and to 


close, the “‘Ride of the Valkyries.” | 


G. M. S. 
Youth Symphony Concert 


The program of the last Youth 
Symphony Concert of this season 


proved very popular with the 2000 
and more youngsters whv listened 
attentively. laughed, applauded, 
cheered and demanded encores at 


Sympho Hall ste after- 
noon. ¢0 

Tie MLZ ER cted Web- 
er’s Ovefture to “Der Freischutz”: 
the Largo from Haydn’s Symphony 
in G. No. 13; Leclair’s “Tambourin”; 
Debussy’s “Clair De Lune” as ar- 
ranged for orchestra by S. Seiniger 
of the Boston Symphony; Albeniz’ 
“Triana” from “Iberia”; “Peter and 
the Wolf” by Prokofieff, with Rich- 
ard Hale as narrator, and finally 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” 

It seems that Mr. Beckett had re- 
ceived many requests during the 
season for a performance of “Clair 
De Lune” and yesterday’s audience 
applauded thunderously until he 
repeated it. This, like the other 
short, familiar works in the pro- 
gram, received musicianly and 
well ordered performances at the 
hands of Mr. Beckett. 

But it was with “Peter and the 


ducted by Wheeler Beckett, was giv- 
en yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Richard Hale, narrator, as- 


sisted.. The,,program was gs fol 
lows: tf { 

Weber, r se | er eischiretz’’ 
Haydn, Latgo fro y 3 


mphony in G No. 1 
Leclair, Tambourin 
Debussy, Clair de lune, arranged by 8. 
Seiniger 
Albeniz, Triana from ‘‘Iberia’’ 
Prokofieff, ‘‘Peter and the Wolf’’ 
Wagener, Ride of the Valkyries 


Mr... Beckett has once again 
brought his series of concerts for 
young people in Symphony Hall to 
a successful conclusion, and the 
credit for this important educational 
undertaking should be chiefly his. 
The program yesterday traversed a 
good deal of ground, but, save for 
restlessness here and there, it seemed 
to hold the attention of the audi- 
ence. We might‘question the inclu- 
sion of the “lovely Largo from Hay- 
dn’s G major Symphony only on 
theoretical grounds that children are 
usually much fonder of the romantic 
than the classical school. This is a 
contentious notion, and we have no 
space to prolong it here. In spite 
of their superficial simplicity, Haydn 
and Mozart are not really the most 
attractive composers for children. 

Mr. Seiniger’s orchestration of 
Debussy’s “Clair de lune” appeared 
to be very popular, since it was en- 
cored. It proved to be attractive, if 
somewhat sugary, transcription and 
very reminiscent of “L’apres-midi 
d'un faune.” Albenizs Triana, in Ar- 
bos’s orchestration, was an excel- 
lent choice to show the possibilities 
of instrumental color. 

After the intermission came Pro- 
kofieffs “Peter and the Wolf.” Both 
Mr. Hale’s enunciation of the text 
and some of the instrumental char- 
acterizations provoked a great deal 
of laughter. We shall assume that 
it was entirely sympathetic in the 
former case and not derisory. Mr. 
Hale has so identified himself with 
a highly mannered narration, which 


Wolf” that the youngsters had the jas in the main succeeded, that we 
most fun. They giggled when the gyn to some curiosity to learn what 
themes of the several characters jnother would do in the same job. 
were presented; they | laughed at whe performance musically was a 
their antics and “oh'd” and “ah'd bit ragged yesterday. The interest 
when the wolf swallowed the duck. in these concerts has been so ob- 


No better musical fun has been |. , 
; een vious that there is, we believe, no 
ae si se ee rime Kile,” question but that they shall con- 


and this was amply proved by its tinue. A. W. W. 


Wheeler Beckett Enthusiastically Applauded 
t This Season’s Final B. S. O. Youth Concert 
N,174¢O By EDWARD DowNES V~@@% 


Tme s and last of this season’s Boston Symphony Youth 
Concerts was conducted yesterday afternoon in Symphony Hall 
by Wheeler Beckett before a capacity audience of enthusiatsic 
young people. The feature of this final program was Prokofieff’s 
“Peter and the Wolf” which had never been performed for young 
people in this city before. Richard Hale, the original narrator, 
when “Peter and the Wolf” was|- 4 


first performed for grown-ups, at schuetz,” the Largo from Haydn’s 
the regular subscription concerts)Symphony No. 33 in G, a “Tam- 
of the Boston Symphony, came|Pourin” by Leclair, “Triana” 
on from New York to recite that; from Albeniz’s “Iberia” and an 
part here again yesterday. orchestration of Debussy’s “Clair 
His first grave words to the) 4e Lune” by Seiniger. 
audience: “My dear children...”| The latter work had been re- 
evolked quite as much laughter |@uested so often and was so 
from his youthful auditors as it|eartily applauded that Mr. 
did when those words were first | Beckett was obliged to repeat it. 
addressed to their elders the day), These concerts, which have 
Prokofieff himself conducted the | een So successful this year, will 
premiere of his work in Sym-|9@ repeated, one assumes, next 
phony Hall. At other spots of S€@S0n, and willcontinue to build 
the score Mr. Hale exaggerated |Understanding audiences for the 
somewhat the mock-seriousness|SY™Phony Concerts of the fu- 
of his story and. in so doing, in- ture. Boston owes Mr. Beckett a 
terrupted to a certain degree the) debt of gratitude for the fine 
flow of the music. Understate-| Work he has done. 
ment rather than overstatement 
is the surest way of emphasizing 
the subtle fooling of “Peter and 
the Wolf.” This holds true not 
only for adults but for a youth- 
ful audience, too, whose capacity 
for Sly humor is often under- 
estimated. 
Mr. Beckett’s conducting, if it 
lacked some of the polish and 
virtuosity of other recent per- 
formances of this work, was 
spirited and roused great mirth 
among his listeners. “The Ride 
of the Valkyries’? from Wagner’s 
“Die Walkuere” completed the 
second half of the program. The 
first was devoted to the romantic 
Overture to Weber’s§ “Frel- 
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YOUTH CHAMBER CONCERT 
The last of the series of three 


Youth Chamber Music Series spon-- 


sored by the Youth Concerts Asso- 
ciation of Boston was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Jordan Hall 
with the Roth quartet assisted by 
Avis Bliven Charbonnel, pianist. The 
members of the quartet are Feri 
Roth, Rachmael Weinstock, Julius 
Shaier and Oliver Edel. Wheeler 
Becket, program director and com- 
mentator spoke briefly n : 
program, which tollows: Aula? 
Beethoven ..........8tring Quartet in F 
minor, » OB. ' 
Debussy ..esseeee.+-Andantino from string 


quartet. 
Szanto .....eeee6..-Farisian Valse. 


Dohnany! .......+.--Andante and Finale 
20. Ki aad ed aaa Quintet, 

Mr. Beckett’s Youth Chamber 
Music series was brought to a 
pleasant conclusion yesterday after- 
noon with a program that was a 
trifle too much on the adult side to 
appeal vitally to the good-sized | 
audience of young people on hand. 
It was more than ever apparent 
that the preceding concert of the 


series—offering instrumental con- 
trast—was more to the liking of the 
audience. However, there was much | 
of interest in the concert, including | 
a few minutes during the Beethoven | 
When a subterranean pounding 
seemingly coming from the nearby | 
subway construction, offered a 
rhythmic percussive obligato 

The Roth quartet performed the 
Beethoven, in consequence, rather 
nervously, but got into its usual 
suavity of tone in the Debussy. 
Szanto’s brief “Parisian Valse” was 
rather obvious and lacked dis- 
tinction in composition as well as 
in performance. The concluding 
two movements from the Dohnanyi 
plano quintet on the other hand, 
were thoroughly gratifying, the rich 
lyric phrases being given with a 
warmth of color and a nicety of pro- 
portion. em 2° 

As an interlu@e to the concert, 
Mr. Beckett presented prizes of re- 
cordings to Master Teddy Worcester 
of Dover (who secured 20 converts 
to chamber music) and to Miss 
Margo Kent. R. F. E., Jr. 


BECKETT CONDUCTS — 
“SECOND CONCERT 


The second event of the Chamber 
Music Concert series, conducted by 
Wheeler Beckett and chiefly designed 
for youthful listeners, took place at 
Jordan Hall yesterday. Besides serving 
as commentator, Mr. Beckett conducted 
a performance of Bach’s Fifth ‘“Bran- 
denburg’”’ Concerto, for string orches- 
tra, solo violin, flute and piano. After 
this, the audience listened to the un- 
usual combination of flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon in short 
pieces by Hasse and Mozart, and three 
movements from Schubert’s ‘Trout’ 


Quintet for, pi d brfught 
nent. Fahd aee 
Possibly fo me "in tory, 


Schubert’s Quintet was prefaced by a 
performance of the song that serves as 
theme for the variations of the fourth 
movement. Replacing Cleora Wood, 
who was scheduled to make this 
pertinent contribution, Isable French 
sang Schubert’s charming trifle and 
Sang it extremely well. The Quintet is 
not often heard nowadays and yester- 
day’s performance caused the listener 
to wonder at the judiciousnéss of 
Schubert’s procedure in substituting 
the double bass for the usual second 

Violin. The deep-toned instrument 
Xlended neither with the piano nor with 
the upper strings, but seemed to sound 
upon a plane of its own. 

Space forbids the listing of all those 
who took part yesterday, but it may be 
mentioned that there were members of 
the New England Intercollegiate Or- 
chestra as well as the Modern Arts 
Quintet (of wind instruments) and 
various resident string players, plus 
that brilliant young pianist, Frank 
(qlazer. All the performances were of 
excellent quality. Incidentally, Mr. 
Beckett was presented a _ formidable 
valentine by one delegation of children. 


. ¥O 
The Yapl> $0 in the series 


of symphonic programs for young 
people, played by 70 members of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra_ 
under the direction of Wheeler | 
Beckett, was given in Symphony | 
Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Beckett had chosen, in response | 
to requests, the Overture to “Der 
Freischiitz” by Weber; the Largo 
from Haydn’s Symphony in G, No. | 
13; Leclair’s “Tambourin”’; De-'| 
bussy’s “Clair De Lune,” arranged 
by Samuel Seiniger of the second 
violin section of the orchestra; the | 
“Triana” from “Iberia” by Albeniz; 
“Peter and the Wolf” by Prokofieff, | 
with Richard Hale in his familiar | 
role of narrator, and Wagner’s | 
“Ride of Valkyrs.” 

An Impressive list of composi-_| 
tions heard during the two seasons | 
of these concerts was carried by the | 
program. Thirty-one composers | 
were listed and the works per- 
formed number fifty-eight. The | 
best results, educationally, will be | 
achieved if these concerts are fol-/| 
lowed up with further musical ex- | 
perience. 

Some localities are already for- 
tunate in the possession of school 
boards, teachers, and music super- | 
visors among whom exists full co- | 
operation, and in such communi- 
ties, some sort of between-season | 
musical activity probably will be, 
provided for pupils. Mr. Beckett) 
has established a high standard to) 
which it is honed his young listen- 
ers may be held in the continuation 
of their musical development and) 
appreciation. He has, in the past 
two years, turned much _ fallow 
ground; it must now be vigorously 
yet subtly cultivated. 

Several things impressed us yes- 
terday afternoon. In the first place, 
the novelty of attending a genuine 
symphony concert has, after two | 
years, worn thin. The younger pu- | 
pils feel less restraint. Airplanes 
made of programs sail over our | 
heads, little wads of candy-papers | 
shower from the balconies, and’ 


audible conversation throughout 
a number is no longer unusiial. 
Mr. Beckett appears to have the 
affection of his young people, and 


while it is not his place to act 
'as policeman, yet an occasional 


word from him might be effective. 


It might be, also, that the boys 
and girls would respond more 


‘readily to the music if there were 
‘less preliminary comment. Mr. 
|'Beckett’s program notes have been 


rather complete. It would seem 
that extended comment such as 


‘that of. yesterday should be un- 
|necessary. Mr. Beckett hit pre- 


cisely the right note, however, 


‘when he gave the single, im- 


promptu but fragmentary ex- 
ample of orchestral color betore 
performing the entire Albeniz 


‘opus. This added something quite 
definite to the musical experience 
of the boys and girls, numbers of 


whom again missed the final pro- 
gram. item because valuable time 


ihad been consumed in discussion, 


plus an encore misplaced before 


ithe intermission. 


“Peter and the Wolf” found in- 


istant favor and it was evident 


that few in the audience missed the 
musical allusions. Mr. Hale’s nar- 
ration was received with laugh- 
ter at the proper moments, and 
the entrance of the various in- 


struments was keenly appreciated, 
especially the tonal combination 
‘depicting the descent of the lasso. 


Mr. Beckett’s. reading of the 
scores was in his7 customary 
clipped and decisive manner, with 
the exception of the Haydn Largo, 


-which was taken at too moderate 


a tempo. There was evident ap- 
proval from his young listeners at 


the announcement that there would 


probably be another series of con- 
certs next year. Mr. Beckett’s is 


'a fundamentally sound idea and 
this project should be carried for- 


ward. To the men of the orches- 
tra who so faithfully co-operate 
should also be given a special 
word of commendation. Theirs is 
not an easy task. C3," ee 
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K. gc ae cea Me k ‘Schumann or Wagner, but who is 
ouss e Vy it Z, DA unaware of the existence of 
| | ‘Hindemith, among others, is one of 
the technically best-equipped of our 


Conducts F O ul [T° music makers. His Concertino 


crackles with wit and good spirits and 
| J bey W, orksHere: not without its moments of senti- 
ment, although these seem to come 
h A be eat less naturally to him than his 
1 sprightliness. Mr, Sanroma, whose 
+. fiair for modern music is well known, 
Leads Boston Orchestra MM set forth the piano part brilliantly. 
Music by Foote, Piston, By far the most impressive music 


son Of the evening was the Harris sym- 

* iA phony. This is truly autochthonous 

* music. No one but an American could 

have created this score which is 

The most adventurous and cour- redolent of our soil. There is a genu- 
ageous of our orchestral program ine sweep and the evocation of the 


, tremendous open spaces of this 
builders, Serge x«oussevitzky, faced ' ; 6 
his first audience of the season in COUNty therein akin to the “Fron- 
Carnegie Hall Thursday night, con- “er” of Martha Graham. There can 
ducting the Boston Symphony Or- be no question here of mere intel- 
chestra in music exclusively by Amer- lectualization as with so much mod- 
ican composers. The works brought &™ music; the emotional reaction 
forth were Arthur Foote’s Suite in Eit creates in the listener is direct 
major for Strings, Op. 63; Walter and immediate. 
Piston’s Concertino, in which the It was perhaps inevitable that 
piano solo part was played by much of Mr. Thompson’s well-made 
Jesus Maria Sanroma‘ Roy Harris’sfacilely tuneful symphony should 
Third Symphony and the Second sound dated following the powerful 
Symphony in E minor of Randall impact of the Harris symphony. Its | 
Thompson. harmonic idiom is definitely of a) 


All of these had been heard here Kind which has become part and 
previously, the Foote Suite as re- parcel of our purveyors of popular 
cently as last week when it was music; the thematic material of the 


performed by the Philharmonic- largo movement has all the charac- | 


Symphony Orchestra; but the Har- teristics of a song hit. | 


ris Symphony had been given here The performances were one and 
only pose batare. all superb—whether in the Foote 


The Foote suite, ilth enned Suite. where the orchestra's strings 
in 1937, the hes Rayer died played with glowing translucence, 
at the age of fifty-four, might easily |0" ' the Harris symphony, where 


the tonal masses were of over» 
h wri he nineteenth : ; , 
cdiade, tints th. pe and the Whelming solidity. Mr. Koussevitzky 


Fugue with which it closes are ro- disclosed the broad scope of his mu- 
‘eae treatments of classic forms Sical sympathies, interpreting each 
and the Pizzicato and Adagietto work in the style peculiarly fitted to 
reveal unmistakably the influences 2 veracious conveyance of its con- 


of Tschaikovsky, Schumann and tents. The huge audience received 
Wagner, ' , some of this music cordially, some 


A generation separates Mr. Piston’s of it with unusual demonstrations of 


1, and Messrs. Piston, Harris 
Concertino from the Foote Suite, and 2PPTON 
Mr. Piston, who does not compose in and Thompson were present to ac- 


the manner of Handel, Tchaikovsky, knowledge the applause. 


— 
. ' 1 
oes. SS eee | = 





, - The Foote Suite is charming, not! line, i " 
{¥rom Final Edition of Yesterday’s TrMes.] — Works Vigorously Applauded highly ori ginal; in the first move-| evening oe might’ aar that’ tha 


nC i He ty climate to reebrd, teeters | ment redolent of Schumann; in the, heroic bare hills and plains of parts 
OSTON SYMP HONY statements of personal opinions of second, the pizzicato, inescapably | of America could have tanetie q 
, the music heard last night, that reminiscent of a certain familiar) that. Others might discover in it 
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OPENS SBASON HERE 


Koussevitzky Directs Program 
' Devoted to Symphonies by 
American Composers 


CARNEGIE HALL IS PACKED 


Brilliant Audience Applauds 


Long and Vigorously for 
Each Performance 


tr ee ee ee ee ee 


By OLIN DOWNES 


Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave a pro- 
gram consisting entirely of Ameri- 
cam music at the opening concert 
of their New York season last night 
in Gearnegie Hall. 

Te the best of the writer’s recol- 
lection this is the first time that a 
leading orchestra of the country 
has devoted two of its subscription 
concerts exclusively to symphonic 
works by native composers. Dr. 


- 


_ 


Carnegie Hall was packed for this 
occasion with a very brilliant and 
representative audience, and that 
each performance was long and 
vigorously applauded. How much 
of this applause proceeded from the 
sympathy of the audience for the 
native sons and how much was in- 
duced by playing so finished in 
technique and so glorious in its 
euphony and richness of color that 
much poorer music would have 
sounded with deceptive magnifi- 
cence could be matters for debate. 
In any event, the occasion consti- 
tuted a public welcome and an ar- 
tistic triumph for the courageous 


step taken ipsthe itjon of 
This program consis of gArthur 


Foote’s E major suite for string 
orchestra; Walter Piston’s ‘‘Con- 
certino’’ for piano and orchestra, 
with Jesus Sanroma as soloist; Roy 
Harris’s Third symphony and Ran- 
dall Thompson’s Second symphony. 
The music was full of interesting 
and suggestive contrasts. Hach 
work was unlike the others, in tech- 
nic, style, approach and develilop- 
ment of subject-matter. And each 
was well written, and some put 
down with sheer virtuosity—above 
all, in this respect, the ‘‘Concerti- 
no’’ of Mr. Piston. 

This might not have been the case 
twenty-five years ago in this coun- 
try. Certainly, at that time, no pro- 
gram which presented one Amer- 


Koussevitzky believes that Ameri- j.4n composer no longer living but 


cans have produced enough music 
anid to spare that is worthy of such 
exploitation. He himself has been 
exceptionally curious as to the- 
product and encouraging to Amer- | 
ican creative musicians from the, 
time of his arrival in this country | 
fifteen years ago. 
In fact the entire program of yes-_| 
terday evening consisted of works 
‘that the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
tra had already played at various | 
concerts, although on the previous | 
eecasions they had been inter-_ 
spersed with European’ scores. | 
These two programs of American | 
music—that of last night and tow | 
| 


} 
; 


| 


which will be played tomorrow 
afternoon—represent a_ selection 
from one hundred and twenty-six 
compositions by forty-seven Amer- 
ican composers which Dr. Kousse- | 


vitzky has performed during his | 


tenure of office at the ghead of the 
Boston Symphony. 


three in their creative prime would 


have demonstrated such, craftsman- | 
‘ship and thorough acquaintance | 
with the modern devices of the art. | 
There were some pages, in different | 


places, not as strong as others. But 


in no case was there technical in-| 
-eptitude or amateurish orchestra- | 


tion. This program alone would 
have demonstrated that the day is 
past when any American composer 
need be told that he doesn’t know 
his business. 


Importance to Future Seen 


This is important: not only for the 
present, but even more important 
for the future, because it means 
that at last our composers have 
sharpened their weapons = and 
learned how to use their tools. 


-. However, the leading question is 


vet to be considered. Admitted all 
the highly creditable facts just 
cited, what had the composers to 


say? 


symphonic movement of Tschaikov- more direct relationship to plain- 


sky; yet entertaining, written with) 


sincerity, refinement and grace in 
the style of an earlier day; and, in 
the case of the final fugue—cer- 
tainly the best of the three move- 
ments—constructed with gentine 
skill and created with musical pas- 
sion. It is music. It grows and ac- 
cumulates and sweeps to a climax 
—the work of a true maker of 
béedutiful sounds, who long since 
won the high respect bestowed upon 
him in his lifetime and now ac- 
corded his memory. 

Came the exhilarating technic and 
the nervous flight of Mr. Piston’s 
highly modern ‘‘concertino.’’ It is 
a work remarkably made, remind- 
ing one in some pages of Hinde- 
mith. It is not all polytonal coun- 
terpoint either, The middle part has 


a Hindemithian shadow, a dark and 


brooding quality, with much color, 
some melodie substance, but little 
actual invention, 

Then the fast movement returns 
and there is an electrical conclu- 
sion, The thing is that this music| 
remains dry, juiceless, in a sense | 


° | 
academic; for you do not have to! 


be somnolent to be academic, or 

even old-fashioned. This very ex-) 
pert music of Mr. Piston often ticks, | 
and one feels a mild curiosity to! 
take apart the clock-work. But the |! 
curiosity is only mild. There is 

more music, in this writer's belief, 

in other scores of Mr. Piston. The | 
orchestral performance was of the | 
tinest; the piano part was played 

with soundest musicianship and fin- 

gers of quicksilver by Mr. Sanroma. 

As virtuoso and musician he would ° 
have deserved anywhere the hom- 

age he received. 

Mr. Harris’s symphony is a strik- 
ing advance, according to last 
night’s impression, over his previ- 
gus work in the same form, and, 
indeed, over his other instrumental 
compositions that we have heard. 
It is much clearer, stripped to sim- 
plicities, shaped with great care. 
The opening is striking in the 
Sfeadth, the fashioning and the 
Spacious intervals of the main 
theme, not in itself -distinguished 
or fascinating, but projected with 
a fine starkness, yet suppleness of 


chant, of which Mr. Harris has 
made an earnest study in recent 
years. This introduction, however, 
demands much to complete it, and 
that. ‘“‘much’’ is not wholly forth- 
coming. 


Figures for Strings 


There is a lighter passage of some 
length, with persistent waving fig- 
ures for the strings, and short sing- 
ing phrases put over them. But, 
while the sonorous effect is pleas- 
ing, the passage does not impress 
the listener as being more than a 
bridge for connecting two places. A 
passage that comes considerably 
later, an ostinato over a drum-beat, 
is the most immediately effective 
passage in the symphony. The 
final part falls short, because it 
does not really get anywhere. A 
short and explosive motto theme 
hurls out from brass instruments; 
it twists and turns about, in and 
on itself. Can one say that here, 
either, is a genuine musical frui- 


' tion? 


For us there is the spectacle of 


' 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a highly encouraging advance over |! 
Mr. Harris's earlier symphony; of | 


a, work, written in one movement, 
but which, essentially, seemed al- 
most to drop apart into an intro- 


duction and a three-section struc-. 
ture, which seems divided in parts. 
none too well fitted together. Or, | 
on paper, they may fit. But the- 


eve is not the ear. 

Mr. Thompson’s symphony is 
commendable for its unaffected and 
spontaneous ease of manner, its real 
melodie content, its lack of por- 


tentousness. There is much in it 
that is Negroid, as for instance the 


opening theme; the ‘‘blues’’ song 
of the middle movement, so short, 
as though it feared to attempt de- 
velopment. One must admit that 


| 
| 
| 


the scherzo is mostly a rhythmic. 


figure which keeps repeating, while | 


the listener says, ‘‘Good boy; but, 
now that you’ve got the prelimi- 
naries out of the way, what’s your 
theme?’’ 


A Rythmiec Profile 


That theme does not materialize, 
[t may be remarked that this would 


ee eee 





| Rot be the first senerzo” 3 


| along without any real theme ex- 
cept a certain rhythmic profile. The. 
best movement is surely the finale, | 


the glorification of the. singing 
theme, its alternation with other 
matter, and the peroration, which 


in which Dorothy Maynor and 
Leonard Franklin sang the vo- 
cal parts, and Howard Hanson's 
Third Symphony. Not only was 
this program as a whole more 
enthusiastically received than 


i : 1% —- A 
oussevitz vy 
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—- 
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poration into ‘the regular repertoire 
is probably .best effected in most 
cases by their presentation in cos- 


delighted the audience. It is a sym- | 


phony which is slight of material, | 
slight in other dimensions, but | 
melodic, expressive, attempting no 
more than its nature justifies, ex- 
pressing high spirits, sentimental- | 
ity, zest. The ideas are mostly. 
short-breathed. Sequences, as also | 
in another way by Mr. Harris, are} 
overworked, etc. But a symphony 
by a real musician, palpably an 
American, with an_ entertaining 


style. 


The concert was rewarding, and 


not only to the composers, most of 
them present, and called in turn 


to the platform to acknowledge the 


| applause. 


Boston Symphony Visit 


There was speculation, when 
the second all-American program 


of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


j 
} 
; 
! 
} 
i 


| 


tra last Saturday again packed 


Carnegie Hall to the guards, as 
to the cause for this unforeseen 
support of American music. But 
the concensus is that’ the 
Boston Symphony itself draws 
the crowds. It is a_e safe 
bet that the house would have 
been sold out if the program had 
been kept a secret, So highly re- 
garded are the visits here of the 
Boston Symphony. Now thai 
the Berkshire Festival season 
has been extended to three weeks 
for next summer, perhaps the 
number of the orchestra’s visits 


to New York could qls e in- 
creased. @r@e & } 
Saturday's progr intluded 


the William Schuman American 
Festival Overture, the violin con- 
eérto of William Burlingame Hill 
with Ruth Posselt as soloist. John 
Alden Carpenter's “Skyscrapers, ’ 


| 
| 


the one two days before, but, in 
this reporter’s. opinion, the Han- 
son symphony proved, more defi- 
nitely than any other work pre- 
sented, the undeniable voice of 
American music. This sym- 
Dhony, in the magnificent per- 
formance given it by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra, evoked 
the same feeling of the indige- 
nous American spirit one senses 
‘n John Steuart Curry’s painting 
‘Baptism in Kansas” (the cho- 
vale ending the first movement 
might well be the devout worship 
of Kansas Baptists), and in the 
sweep of space, the love of the 
land, and the terror of the ele- 
ments so vividly portrayed in the 
same artist’s “Line Storm.’ 
Notes: There is considerable 
whispering, prompted by wishful 
thinking, that the present con- 
ductorial situation at the Metro- 
nolitan offers the proper setting 
for the return to that house of 
Arturo Toscanini, at least for 
some gala performances. It has 
been pointed out that, with Tos- 
canini’s preference for remain- 
ing in the United States, and the 
friendly relationship between 
NBC and the Metropolitan, it is 
within the bounds of possibility. 
Next week’s Metropolitan 
debuts comprise those of Eyvind 
Laholm, American tenor, in “Dis 
Walkuere,’ and Hilde Reggiani, 
coloratura soprano, in “Rigolet- 
to,’ who comes to the Metro- 
politan after excellent reports of 


her work in Buenos ires and 
Chicago last season. § A¢,.d@@e 


Ends Programs 


By Ame i ON 
cid Greet (Cl _ of | 


Bostonians’ Experiment; 
Dorothy Maynor Soloist 


By Francis D. Perkins 

The American music festival 
presented by Serge Koussevitsky and} 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
their first two concerts of the season | 
in Carnegie Hall closed yesterday 
afternoon when Howard Hanson, 
whose third symphony closed the 
program, was, cheered, as*he took his 


bows, by an audience whose recep- 
tion of the concert as a whole im- 
plied that the conductor’s experi- 
ment of beginning his New York 
season with two all-American ligts 
could be regarded as an undoubted 
success. William Schuman, repre- 
sented by his American Festival 
Overture, and Edward Burlingame 
Hill, whose violin concerto, Op. 38, 
had its Manhattan premiere, also 
were on hand for a personal ac- 
knowledgment of the applause for 
their music, and warm plaudits 
would also have been heard by John 
Alden Carpenter, had he been pres- 
en. just after the performance ot 
the music for his ballet “Sky- 
scrapers.” 

The ballet suite brought the sec- 
ond appearance of Dorothy May- 
nor, the young Negro soprano WHO) 
had made a notable recital debut | 
here last Sunday, and the debut 
of a voung Negro tenor, Leonard 
Franklin, in the brief vocal solos. 
Mr. Schuman’s overture, which 
opened the program, had been writ- 
ten for the Boston Symphony, which 
introduced it yesterday to the com- 
poser’s native city. In Mr. Hill’s 
concerto the soloist was Ruth 
Pierce Posselt, who had also taken 
part in its Boston premiere and lls 
first New York hearing last Friday 
in Brooklyn. 


mopolitan programs of the usual 
kind, but nevertheless “Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s 100 per cent American 
program, like its predecessor on 
Thursday, had its particular value 
in giving its hearers opportunity for 
acquaintance or reacquaintance with 
consequential works of varying type, 
style and-atmosphere, not cut ac- 
cording to one pattern, or suggest- 
ing a single predominating con- 
temporary American flavor, but, in 
the revelation of four different in- 
dividualities, giving an impression 
of breadth and diversity. Mr. Schu- 
man, at twenty-nine, was the junior 
member of yesterday’s list of com- 
posers; Messrs. Hill arid Carpenter, 
born in the 1870's, represented the 
elder statesmen among our creative 
musicians, while Dr. Hanson is one 
of the next “generation of estab- 
lished writers of music. | 

Mr. Schuman’s overture, begin- 
ning. with three notes which he de- 
scribes as the call to play for getting 
groups of New York boys together 
for an auspicious occasion, has a 
liveliness, and. spirit. suited “to > its 
title, apart from a short section of 
a ‘more pensive character which 
provides a contrast corresponding to 
that ‘in Dvorak’s “Carnival” over- 
ture: .Such influences as there are 
stem, however, from composers of a 
much more recent date, although 
these are ably fused in a style fa- 
voring relatively latter-day  har- 
monies, 

Shows Mastery of Medium 


At a first hearing, however, the 
fugal part of the work seems to be 
somewhat loosely constructed, giv- 
ing an impression of diffuseness and 
indeterminate destination before the 
closing climax, 

Although Mr. Hill’s concerto was 
his first work for violin and ecrches- 
tra, it was gratefully violinistic for 
most of its course, especially in the 
rhapsadic slow movement, in which 
the flowing song of the solo and the 
meditative orchestral background 
testified to the Cambridge composer’s 
command of musical ideas and mas- 
tery of his. medium. The first move- 
men, which, up to the cadenza, 
treated the violin somewhat less 
lyrically,.was also appealing,.. sug- 
gesting a post-romantic atmosphere 
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combined with a little discreet poly- 
tonality. The brief finale.left a cer- 
tain sense of incompletion, but the 
net impression was one of individ- 
uality and expert craftsmanship set 
forth with considerable imagination. 

“Skyscrapers,” produced at the 
Metropolitan in 1926, was familiar 
here for some time afterward as a 
concert work, but has not been 
played for several years. To some 
extent it might be ranked as a 
period piece, recalling the days when 


a wedding of a jazz influence and. 


symphonic music seemed to be near 
at hand, and its programmatic 
meaning is not altogether complete 
away from the ballet stage. Yet it is 
music worth rehearing, in which 
the hints of jazz are only one cf 
several elements, and in which the 
composer’s ability to realize his con- 
trasts of atmosphere is still notable. 

Miss Maynor, after a little diffi- 
culty in getting her tones fully 
focused in her first Measures, sang 
with clear, fluent m.tes of ingratiat- 
ing quality, which left regret that 
her’ contribution to the music should 
be so brief. Mr. Franklin, who was 
recommended to the Boston Sym- 
phony by Roland Hayes, made a 
very pleasing first impression. 


Dr. Hanson’s third symphony was 
played here in part in September, 
1937, by the Columbia Broadcasting 
Symphony Orchestra and _ six 
months later in full by the NBC 
Symphony, but this was its local 
premiere before a paying audience. 

It gains on acquaintance, showing 
a distinct atmosphere of its own, sig- 
nificant musical ideas and expressive 
potency. The influence of Sibelius, 
in theme and structure, especially in 
the first movement, is hardly to be 
denied, and there are times when a 
greater range in the emotional and 
instrumental color, a contrasting 
episode or two of lighter character 
and texture might add to the effec- 
tiveness of the work as a whole. 


“But it is music..of unusual con- 
Sequence, emotional persuasiveness, 


the work of a composer of increas- 
ingly perceptive individuality, and 
the plaudits were well deserved after 
an interpretation of imposing excel- 
lence. 3 7 

“Much praise was also due to Miss 
Posselt, «whose work is already 
known here, for the skill and the 
laudable quality of tone which char- 
acterized her playing of the Hill 
concerto. 


Boston Orchestra 


Plays in Harttord 
AM. 28, Ay8 AP over- 


flowed Hartford’s huge Bushnell 
Memorial Hall Tuesday night for 
the first concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s Thanks- 
giving week-end tour. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and his men made a 
specially American occasion of 
the evening by devoting the first 
half of the program to two na- 
tive composers: Schuman and 
Thompson. After the intermis-| 
Sion came the Cesar Franck) 
Symphony. | 

It was interesting to note the. 
feeling of curiosity that pervad- | 
ed the multitude as Dr. Kousse-| 
vitzky stepped to the podium for | 
William Schuman’s “Festival 
Overture.” Would the audience | 
approve this invigorating work | 
by our 29-year-old composer? | 
They did, and so much so that 
composer Schuman was beck-. 
oned from his audience seat to, 
take a well-applauded bow. | 

But it was in the thoroughly 
fresh and captivating Symphony 
of Randall Thompson (No. 2 in 
E minor) that the spirit and 
rhythm of the American idiom 
caught the audience. More than 
one person in the audience| 
moved with the danceable tem- 
pos, and there was a quiet un- 
dercurrent of approval. which 
merged into a ten-second hush 
after the last note had sounded. 
Then, with deafening applause 
that did not die until Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky returned repeatedly, 
the enthusiastic listeners voiced 
their emotions. 


a ate tatgtet tm 


Negro Soprano 


atetehete! Se eae eiarevaie ete tnnenete te sige -*s”, 
anes Son _*. tne se een ¥e aa 
spe wean 


Dorothy Maynor, who made her 


: Soibelman Syndicate 
local debut last Sunday, photo- 


graphed with Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of the Boston Syme. | 
phony Orchestra, at Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, when the 
orchestra presented its second concert of the season 


Audience Comments 


During intermission, your re- 
porter, in an inquisitive mood, 
listened to remarks about the 
music. Interesting were old gen- 
eration comments versus new. 
One matron was heard to say 
she liked it, but found it hard to 
take, while her daughter kept 
repeating that the American 
works are among the finest 
pieces of music written. 


In Cesar Franck’s D minor 
Symphony the familiar themes 
flowed easily and smoothly and 
one was conscious of a relaxing 
'and soothing effect upon. the 
audience. At the end of the eve- 
ning one felt that here was mu- 
sic well balanced. The audience 
showed complete unanimity of 
thought in not arising from their 
seats until Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra had three times 
acknowledged the applause. 

| P. D. S. 
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R, | ‘orchestra, as responsive as pup- 
Boston Symphony bei ‘ona string. felt the slight- 


In : Ov! eVien. est gesture of the conductor- 
| composer. In quicksilver fashion, 
2 ence iif , tirned the rhythms chased back anc 


Provi mu 


forth between piano and orches- 


out en masse last evening to ap- ++. evoking picture after picture. 
plaud the all-Stravinsky program The tumultuous applause did not 


of the Boston Symphony Orches- sage ynt ist had been 
tra presented in the Metropolitan otal Bang pHa ws 

Theater. Led by the composer, after intermission audience 
the orchestra played four works, 4 orchestra settled back to en- 


consisting for the most part Of j40 two well known ballet suites, 
ballet suites, with‘a live and ani- “Patrouchke” end “The Fire 


mated spirit. Bird.” It was difficult to discern 


The first of these, “Jeu de 
” was : who received more pleasure from 
Cartes, written for the the music, performers or listen- 


American Ballet in 1936 and pose 
Shaped TO wine year ae This was Stravinsky's night. 
pets card game in ballet form, ie pythe ater Nimo, Be 

"style, by the . Sel- 
ane is deQnitely one of Ser dom do music audiences experl- 


ef beers BE egy plop ence such exhilarating moments. 
nas saoh dhe and verve that 4S the echoes of the last note 
make it easy for the listener to resounded through huge Metro- 

politan Theater, audience and 


form his own mental ballet. The thi nat 
lightning thrusts of instrument orchestra stood to give a: “" , 


against instrument, written as artist his due- P. 
only this master can write them, 

were a delectable introduction to 

the rest of the program. 


Capriccio Is High Point 


The second work, a Capriccio 
for orchestra and piano, written 
in 1929, was the zenith of the 
evening. With Sanroma as solo- 
ist in a part that might have 
been written for him, the three 
movements fled by gayly, capri- 
ciously. In the rapier-like pas- 
sages, with a subtle orchestral 
background, the pianist reached 
his element. This was music that 
must have captured the imagi- 
nation of even the dullest. The 


, — 
Ko u a % e vit Zkv The central offering was Stravin- 
Y sky’s Capriccio, in which the piano 
‘ * solo part was played by Jesus Maria 
Directs Br h Sanroma. The composer, who was 
| al ms present to acknowledge the enthusi- 
astic demonstration which ensued 
be d *y | h at the conclusion of the brilliant 
ymp Onyv discourse of his product by both 
o/ 2 arty es gp orchestra, has written 
iA At Ca at of it that while in the process of 
Boston Orchestra AlsoPlays writing it ne found his thoughts 


‘ Bide Det “dominated by that prince of music, 
Music by Stravinsky Carl Maria von Weber.” To tell the 


With truth, there is precious little influ- 
ae "aad ence of Weber to be found in its 
4 led nS | pages. In the first movements a 


few measures, which might have 

For the greater numper of those|been culled either from the latter’s 

who filled Carnegie Hall yesterday - or oe righ em or hed rte 

e first act of “Euryanthe,” flit by. 

afternoon to hear the Boston Sy M~ But, for the most part its percussive 

phony Orchestra under the direction syncopations and melodic contours 

of Serge Koussevitzky, the most are closer to American jazz than to 

memorable achievement must have the Germanic romanticism of Weber 
been the magnificent interpretation - 


accorded Brahms’s Second Sym- NR MWA |, IST 
phony in D major. It is difficult to 

recall an unfolding of this endearing 

work which realized so veraciously | ARNE IK H ALL 
and so movingly the composer’s un- 

ending flow of solacing melodies. As 

wine listened to the incomparable Sor eh ees 
orchestra invest this music with 7o 6 iccio’ 
ravishing, incandescently gleaming Plays Stravinsky , Cappriccio 
tones, one recalled that not somany for Piano and Orchestra 
years ago it was customary to speak 
disparagingly of Brahms’s instru- With Boston Symphony 
mentation and discuss it as “opaque” ini Sv ae 


Cer  e e ee e -- 


--- _ 


and a poor medium for great utter- 

ances. This transparency of texture, COMPOSER AT CONCERT 
and Mr. Koussevitzky’s firmly inte- , 

grated, yet plastic and intense, con- Cmte eaeAomInS 9 i: 


vevance of the score were the irre- ; Seawall ; 
sistibly compelling tucets of an un- Audience Cheers Him, Pianist 


forgettable publication of one of 

Brahms’s undying creations. and Koussevitzky, Who Also 
The program opened with Mo- Offgrs Brahms and Mozart 

zart’s Symphony in C major (K. { 6 

338), a product of the composer’s| 4) VOT. 

twenty-fourth year, which, while it /} By OLIN’ DOWNES 

does not reveal the full flowering ets } 

of his genius, contains much that is} Th® sensation of the concert given 

characteristic of his style, juxtapos-| by Dr. Sergei KoussevitzkKy and the 

ing sparkling gayety with that se-| Boston Symphony Orchcestra yes- 

renity which one associates exclu- terday afternoon in the- Carnegie 


sively with Mozart. It was set forth Hall was the performance, with 
in flawless fashion. Jesus Sanroma as soloist, of Stra- 
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vinsky’s ‘‘Capriecio’’ for piano and 
orchestra. This took place in the 
presence of the composer, who, im- 
mensely acclaimed, first bowed 
from a box and then came on the 
stage with the conductor and» the 
pianist. Mr. Stravinsky had reason 
for self-congratulation as the au- 
dience had occasion to rejoice an 
electrical accomplishment. 

In fact, and in friendship, one is 
moved to urge Mr. Stravinsky al- 
ways to allow Dr. Koussevitky to 


eonduct his music. It can make an) 


immense difference! What the or- 


did with the composition yesterday 
was hardly short of the uncanny, 
in both technical and interpretive 
aspects. In the fact the perform- 
ance had such sensitiveness and 
zest, such humor and nuance and 


thrust, that it took on a completely | 


ereative character. In no _ small 
measure the performance was the 
music, and this is said without de- 
sire to be invidious, since the 
‘‘Capriccio’”’ is certainly one of the 


most sponateous and witty com-' 


positions of Stravinsky's later 
period. 
First Performed Here in 1931 
It was the first performed here by 
the same artists as yesterday, on 


Feb. 7, 1931. To the loss of this 
writer the date conflicted with that 


of the premiere of an American. 


opera, Deems Taylor’s “Peter Ibbet- 
son,’’ which took place that after- 
noon, and so the music went for 
the time unknown to him. 

It makes a very amusing piece. 
In explaining the composition Mr. 
Stravinsky raised his eyeballs to 
the skies, literally speaking, and 
murmured that in writing the piece 
he found his thoughts dominated 
by “that prince of music, Carl 


Maria von Weber, whose genius | 


admirably lent itself to this man- 
ner. Alas! no one thought of call- 
ing him a prince in his lifetime.’’ 
One is tempted to exclaim ‘‘Prince 
of Fiddlesticks!’’ and to remark 
that we only know Weber by such 
a petty title as composer of ‘‘Frei- 
schutz.’”’ Mr. Stravinsky might 
just as well, and quite possibly 
would, just as seriously, with 
tongue in cheek, have said that he 
was going in for Gounod, Bizet or 
-Verdi. He would have written just 


the same music in tnese cases. AN 
influence far more obvious in the 
score is that of Maurice Ravel, 
especially in the slow movement. 
And as certain peppery, sardonic 
dissonances crackle from the or- 
chestra one thinks of a word pic- 
ture by a colleague of Stravinsky 
and Ravel seated side by side be- 
fore a piano, Ravel playing some 
queer chords, Stravinsky pushing 
him aside, to play still queerer 
ones. This concert is like that— 
waggish, impudent, sophisticated 


i@ Ol- | and extremely diverting. 
chestra, the conductor, the planist | 


You asked yourself, as this play- 


‘ful chicanery flew back and forth 


from conductor to orchestra and 
soloist, and from instrument to in- 
strument, how they could do it? 
By what consummate skill or in- 
spired tomfoolery can modern 
‘musicians so amazingly disport and 
‘complement each other? The rabbit 
epee into the hat, and the hat is 
;empty. A sudden and terrifying 
‘hubbub-—the bewildered listener 
iturns around—there’s nothing there 
except some insouciant little double 
notes, very sweet, very shy, being 
|tossed off as innocently as nobody’s 
| business by Mr. Sanroma. He isn’t 
‘even looking your way, but flour- 
‘ishing his paws, and blandly re- 
‘garding the conductor, with whom 
ihe is playing catch! 

_ It was a sort of lively conversa- 
tion between a group of very clever 
‘people with pass-words of their 
own, only half intelligible to fas- 
cinated on-lookers, all of it so 
quick and so mecurial, that every 
one else was fat-witted by compari- 
son, 

It may he said that in music of 
this sort Koussevitzky, the orches- 
tra, Sanroma, are really unique. 
Very much of the secret of this 
species of composition will be lost 
iwhen they have scattered or ceased 
to cooperate. 


Was Student Few Years Ago 


As for Mr. Sanroma, he has 
grown, by an industry and talent as 
remarkable as his modesty, from a 
student of a few years ago to a 
modern pianist who performance 
yesterday could be equaled by a 
very few and outrivaled by no one. 
It is also to be said that as he has 


matured. so also has his tone be-| 
come more many-colored and more) 


meow. mis strength yesterday || (From Final Edition of Yesterday’s TrmeEs.] 


was equal to everything that the 
score and the orchestra required, 
yet not a tone was forced. He 
played the music joyously and with 
the confidence of complete mastery. 
Every rhythmical problem — and 
there are some rhythms which in 
themselyes would justify the word 
‘‘capriccio’’—found him on the spot, 
on the split second, sure as a cat 
that lands on his feet, however you 
throw him in the air. And what a 
good time he had of it! 

It was all sportive and diverting 
past compare. It is no wonder that 
after his jeu d’esprit the audience 
went wild; that the three fellow cre- 
ators, the composer, the conductor, 
the pianist, had to come back again 
and again in response to the ap- 
plause. 

It was a rare concert, the more 
refreshing after the curiously dull 


one of the preceding Thursday. The | 


symphony was Mozart’s, the one in 
C major which Koechel numbers 
938, Less celebrated, far less pre- 
tentioust han such a work as the 
‘‘Jupiter’’ in the same key, it is a 
slowing, singing, pulsing little mas- 
terpiece, and was played in the tra- 
dition, with abounding vitality and 
luminousness of tone. 

The concert ended with Brahm’s 
Second symphony, a work in which 
oussevitzky has always been for- 
tunate. but in which he outdid him- 
self for breadth, poetry, virility of 
spirit. In fact a lesser performance, 
sveat though the music is, would 
have paled before the snap and glit- 
ter of the Koussevitzky reading. 
This was a noble climax. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


| 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Bloch’s Violin Concerto Has 
Premiere Here With Joseph 
Szigeti as the Soloist 


-PROKOFIEFF’S WORK HEARD 


Jean Sibelius’s Symphony No. 
2 Is Played as Climax of 
Koussevitzky Pro aim 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The New York premiére of Ernst 
| Bloch's violin concerto, with Joseph 
Szigeti as the soloist, made the nov- 
elty of the concert given by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky conductor, last 
night in Carnegie Hall. The other 
works were Prokofieff’s ‘‘Classic’’ 
symphony and Jean Sibelius’s Sym- 
phony No. 2. 

Bloch’s concerto is freely rhap- 
sodie in detail and symphonic in 
line. On the whole, it is economical 
in its technical demands, although 
few but leading virtuosi would have 
resources corresponding to all the 
requirements of the music. Mr. 
Szigeti lavished upon this score his 
utmost musicianship, technic and 
interpretive power. He did not have 
an easy task, for this is not a work 
that courts the gallery or particu- 
larly repays the performer, in terms 
of effect, for his pains. 
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Szigeti Gets Ovation 


When we come to the quality of 
the music itself it is necessary to 
confess disappointment. There is 
little that is new in point of inven- 
tion; the development is more repe- 
tition than growth of ideas; the 
work, which is too long, harks back 
to the Bloch of the ‘‘Schelomo”’ and 
the ‘‘Psalms’’ for its best pages, 
without paralleling those scores in 
significance and vitality. The slow 
movement is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished of the three divisions. 
Its proportions are admirably con- 
ceived, it has mood but not suffi- 
cient to give rise to music of sig- 
nificance. After the performance 
Mr. Szigeti was recalled several 
times with every token of affability 
and approval by the audience. 

The concert began with an ap- 
propriately neat performance of a 
work which still amuses and never 
does more—the Prokofieff ‘‘Classic’’ 
symphony. This slick piece re- 
mains entertaining by virtue of its 
smooth and dexterous. take-off of 
the Italian manner of composers 
of an earlier day. It is one more 
evidence of Prokofieff’s astonishing 
versatility, restlessness and ability 
to wear many masks. Where, un- 
der all these masks, is the essential 
Prokofieff? That is the question 
which, despite his exceptional fer- 
tility, experience and skill, has not 
yet been definitely answered. It 
goes without saying that the per- 
formance was finished and witty in 
a way that corresponded to the 
music, which, however, ceases to 
astonish. 


Sibelius Symphony Played 


The impressive climax of this con- 
concert came, of course, with the 
Sibelius symphony, and this in‘spite 
of. the fact that the performance 


was on the whole the most perfunc- 


tory, undistinguished and pedes- 
trian reading of the score that we 
have heard from Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his players. But, as ever, the 
excitement of the scherzo and the 
finale were irresistable. Those who 
listened to the magnificent piece 
could not but think of the saga that 


‘is being enacted now in the wilds of 
‘Sibelius’s native land—for it is of 
that ancestral spirit and northern 
grandeur that the music speaks. 
Of course, there was an ovation. 
And it was remarkable how pro- 
phetic this score and others of 
Sibelius’s early and romantic period 
are now shown to be. In a time 
when the world was enjoying an 
uncommonly long peace, this mut- 
tering and reverberating music was 
being created. #No other composer 
of that time or this one had any 


similar message to deliver. Other 


music which ,seemed more novel 
and piquant claimed the attention 
of the musical world of the'turn of 
the century. Most of its artistic 
preoccupations have gone the way 
of temporary things, while Sibelius 
emerges greater, more important, 
more contemporaneous, than ever. 


eee By FRANCIS D. PERKINS 


! ; . *? i 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA,) Most iniportant new music gen- 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, second eve- 
ning corcert of the season at Carnegie 
Hall Thursday with Joseph Szigeti, violin- 
ist, as soloist in the following program: 
Prokofieff Classical Symphony 
Bloch....Concerto for violin and orchestra 
First Time in New York 

Sibelius, | 

Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 43 


Bloch and Sibelius 


Despite the decorum which gen- 
erally characterizes: the demeanor of 
the subscribers to the Carnegie Hall 
series of our resident and visiting 
orchestras, cheers are occasionally 
added to the customary manual ap- 
plause, but the fervently voiced en- 
thusiasm which broke forth imme- 
diately after the closing triumphant 
D-major chord of Jean Sibelius’s 
second symphony opened an ovation 
of memorable and exceptional in- 
tensity, while Dr. Koussevitzky twice 
returned to the podium and called 
upon his admirable orchestra to rise 
and share in the demonstration. 


In this ardent manifestation of ap-| 
proval, the capacity audierice were | 
undoubtedly conscious not only of! 
Sibelius and his music and the no- 
table merits of ‘its interpreters but 
also of the co «poser’s country. 
Whether or na Dr. Koussevitzky 
had present history in mind in plac-: 
ing this work on the program, he 
could hardly have chosen any Fin- 
nish music, except for “Finlandia,” 
more likely to be evocative of en- 
thusiasm just now than the finale of 
the symphony in D, with its long- 
wrought, cumulative and emotion- 


ally stjeyin /$/ ho Vail 
a 
Bu his » i . ich we will 


have opportunity to hear again from 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra next Saturday and Sunday, 
has for several years been one of the 
best known of Sibelius’s seven sym- 
phonies, and from a strictly musical 
point of view the principal interest 
of a rewarding evening lay in the 
latest major work of a composer 
who is also ranked among the 
principal creative musical figures of 
our day, set forth by the talented 
Hungarian violinist who has been 
its interpreter in its performances 
thus far both in America and 
Europe. 


erally comes to New York in a short 
or a longer course of time, but not 


infrequently after hearings in other 


musical centers. Such was the case. 
with Ernest Bloch’s concerto, which 
was first played by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under the guest conduc- 
torship of Dimitri Mitropoulos, with 
Mr. Szigeti as the soloist, on Dec. 
15, 1938. It was played late last 
winter in London, under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and in Paris, and was 
first performed by the Boston Sym- 
phony in its Boston concerts last 
week. Mr. Bloch, according to his 
own program note, made innumer- 
able sketches for the concerto, his 
first work for violin with orchestra, 
between 1930 and 1937, and com- 
pleted it in the French Alps two 
Winters ago. 
* * 


The concerto takes about thirty- 


| five minutes to play; more than half 


of this span of time is occupied by 
the first of the three movements. 
Consciousness of time is not, how- 
ever, the primary first impression 
made by a work of exceptional elo- 
quence expressed in individual ac- 
cents. Mr. Bloch, in his notes, dis- 
claims for the concerto any “Jew- 


ish” inspiration or intention, such as 


that which characterizes his “Israel” 
symphony, his “Schelomo,” or his 
Three Jewish Poems. And yet, while 
the opening subject, in accord with 
the composer’s own comment, has a 
certain American Indian flavor there 
was much in the’new concerto as 


heard Thursday night, which recalled 


“Schelomo.” <A certain parallelism 
could be noticed between the solo 
violin and the solo cello of the ear- 
lier work, both suggesting a single 
character and a many-voiced group 
meditating, together or in alterna- 
tion; on the same subject, although 
the concerto has not the prevalently 
dark-hued mood and atmosphere 
which marks the notable musical 
recreation of King Solomon. 

In its instrumentation and in the 
contour and rhythms of its. the- 
matic ideas the concerto also has 
its frequent reminders of the well 
known works of Bloch’s early ma- 
turity; it also has its plangent mo- 
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ments, and the melody of the solo 
violin sometimes has an ornamenta- 
tion and elaboration of an Oriental 
character in its long lyric line. Two or 
three frequently stated themes per- 
vade the work as a whole, but item- # 
ploys a considerable variety of the-' 
matic ideas, and its structure suggests 

a rhapsody rather than that of the 
Standard classic or romantic con- 
certo. Yet there is a sense of form 
and purpose. 

Mr. Szigeti gave a laudable inter- 
pretation of the violin solo, in his 
thorough command of its technical 
requirements, his understanding of 
the relation of his role to that of 
the orchestra, and especially in his 
understanding of the expressive 
purport of the music. The solo, while 
technically exacting, sometimes 
treats its interpretative instrument 
as a member of the general ensemble 
and is not always particularly grate- 
ful as a medium for the exhibition of 
an artist’s virtuosity. Its occasion- 
ally involved nature and, at times, 
an impression. of lack of variety be- 
tween the three movements in re- 
gard to dominant color and atmos- 
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phere, are among the points which 
may detract somewhat from the ap- 
peal of his work as a whole; its 
course sometimes gives a sense of aeey. 
deviousness. But in general it merits hose violin concerto was played 
high regard as music of exceptional for the first time here in Thurs- 


individuality and poetic imagina- day night’s Boston Symphony 


Lucienne Bloch 


tiveness, 

The orchestra deserved equal 
praise with the soloist for its per- 
formance and its understanding of 
this score, which won applause of 
considerable warmth. The _ excel- 
lence of Dr. Koussevitzky’s ensemble 
was also convincingly revealed in its 
ingratiating interpretation of Prok)- 
fieff’s short and high-spirited sym- 
phony. | 


concert 
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F * movements. The thematic material, 
renc usic not unnaturally, often calls to mind 
D’Indy’s adored master, Franck; and 

there are even suggestions of Tchai- 

onducted by kovsky in the opening movement. 

St /  |But it is an intellectualized roman- 

» ticism which D’Indy gives us, or 
Koussevitsk rather a classicism*which strives un- 
successfully to break the bonds of 

whine dry formalism to convey a personal 


message. Even the instrumentation, 
Boston Symphony Plays despite the great demands it fre- 


D’Indy and Faure on/|%ently makes on the musicians, is 


‘ ‘almost al a i nsjous- 
Carnegie Hall Program |ness. “bi é ( > 4 OY, A : 
—>—___—_—___ Although thie Symphony was 
By Jerome D. Bohm penned after the creation of some 
‘ of Debussy’s most idiomatic prod- 
| fodern French music occupied the/ucts, there is scarcely a trace there- 
\ttentions of the Boston Symphony |in of harmonies which stem for any. 
Orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky’s|source later than Wagner. D’Indy 
direction In Carnegie Hall Friday/was a cerebral artist and for all the 
Hight, First on the program was the/mastery of architectonics disclosed 
Second Symphony in B flat, Op. 57,/fails to arouse anything in the lis-' 
of D’Indy, which had not been heard/|tener but ennui. Mr. Koussevitzky 
here since November, 1934, when it/directed it with obvious affection 
was performed by the Philharmonic-|and unfailing zeal and the orchestra, 
Symphony Orchestra. It is a long|as always, played magnificently. 
work which hardly rewards the lis-| The ensuing contribution, the 
tener for the considerable effort en-|Suite from Faure’s Music to Maeter- 
tailed in concentrating on its four 'linck’s “Pelleas et Melisande,” is an 


undistinguished effort on this com- 
poser’s part even if one does not 
make the inevitable comparison with 
Debussy’s masterpiece. This music 
is - ithout true physiognomy and 
might serve as ineidental.music for 
any /French play  frém* Racihé -to 
Rostand, although one ¢an_ think of 
ny dramatic work which’ wouica 
profit by having thes? excerpts as 
a musical backgrouna. Here again it 
was only the exquisite playing of 
the orchestra which was absorbing. 

An interpretation of Debussy’s 
“Apres midi d’un Faune” which 
made the amorous quadruped 
sound more than customarily 
languid preceded Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
justly famous conveyance of the 
“Lever du jour,” “Pantomine” and 
“Danse Generale” from  Ravel’s 
‘“Daphnis et Chloe,” which brought 
the evening to a brilliant close. 

At the same time in the Chamber 
Music Hall of the same building, 
Olga Paul, mezzo-contralto, was - 
heard in Italian airs by Boretti and 
Grossi, Handel’s ‘Dank séi Dir, 
Herr,” German lieder by Schubert, 
Erich Wolff, Hugo Wolf and Sibelius, 
in folk songs of various lands, 
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————= By FRANCIS 


7 During, the fifteen years which 


D. PERKINS == 


is thorougn trom an emotional as 


have elaipsed since Serge Kousse-| Well as a technical point of view. 


vitzky made his American debut 
and for :two decades before that, 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


has always played under the leader- 


The wide and contrasted expressive 
resources of the music, its vivid and 
generous colors; its poignant out- 
bursts and broad, ingratiating lyric 


ship. of its regular conductor in its Measures were disclosed in a*manner 


concerts Carnegie Hall. But Serge 
Koussevitzky did not cite the cur- 
rent ardent sympathy for Finland 
as thé principal reason for turning 
over the {podium to Tauno Hanni- 
kainen, conductor of the orchestra 
of Turku\(Abo), in the latter half 
of .yestergay.. afternoon’s program. 
“You will isee,” he told the capacity 


audiente,/ ‘that this heroic little 


count d not only great com- 
psers, t. brilliant conductors.” 
Mr. Hannikainen, who will cele- 


trete hig orty-fifth birthday a week 


-¢m tomorrow, is one of four 
celle whe..0ld impertant posi- 
t'ens with Finnish musical organi- 
--'jons. Several years of activity as 
a cellist preceded his first major 
conductorial engagement with the 
State Opera in Helsinki from 1922 
to 1927, when he was appointed to 
his present position. On the out- 
break of the Russian war, he was 
assigned to civil guard duty, but was 
released by the Finnish authorities 
in order to fill his engagement with 
the Boston Symphony. Both in Bos- 
ton on Feb. 2 and 3, and in Brook- 
lyn Thursday evening, his pregrams 
included the first symphony of his 
great compatriot which was the ve- 
hicle for his Manhattan debut. 
~ * 


Tt takes. of course, more than a 
single work to give comprehensive 
evidence for an estimate of a con- 
ductor’s interpretative powers, but 


the impression gathered from the. 
performance of the symphony was. 


one of notable talent and authority. 
His direction, often marked by vig- 
orous and forceful gestures, sug- 
gested the mastery of the technical 
aspect of his art, clearly set forth 
expressive ideas and the ability to 
have them reproduced in the play- 
ing of his musicians. It seemed un- 
deniably apparent that his acquaint- 
ance with Sibelius’s symphony in E 
minor has been of long standing, 


that his understanding of the score. 


which won the conductor an ovation 
of unusual length at the close. 
Sibelius’s later symphonic style 
had not been fully integrated when 
he wrote this work before the turn 
of the century, but, in this rehear- 
ing, its individual characteristics 
and atmosphere made an impression 
far outweighing occasional and fre- 
quently noticed hints of the in- 
fluence of the composer’s seniors. 
The stamp of the composer’s cre- 
ative musical personality seemed 
unusually pronounced in a comPposi- 
tion which is still vivid and eloquent 


"bake Le Cala, 


postdates his first work in this form 
by twenty-two years. It has been 
heard in the recording made by Mr. 
Heifetz with this orchestra, who in- 
trocuced it to Boston in December, 
1937, and. twice-in recital with piano 
acccmpaniment. This concert, how- 
ever, provided the first opportunity 
to hear it In a New York concert 
ha’l. 

Mr. Prokofieff, in the music which 
has been performed here by himself 
and others, has revealed himself as 
a composer of various styles. His 
command of clashing, plangcnt har- 
monic and instrumental color had 
an especially convincing revelation 
in the early Scythian Suite; his sug- 
gestion of brooding horror in “Sept, 
ils sont sept” is still memorable after 
efteen years or more. We have fre- 
quently heard him in a neo-classic 
vein “tn his Classical Symphony, or 
as an expert musical wit in his rela- 
tively recent “Peter and the Wolf.” 

None of these characteristics, how- 
ever, is exhibited in the second violin 

oncerto. This can be taken as bear- 
ing out a remark made by the com- 
poser in “The New York Times” ten 
years ago, when he expressed his 
hope that. he had become simpler 
and more melodic. “Of course,” he 
observed, “I have used dissonance in 
my time, but there has been too 


much dissonance.” | 
Lyricism, indeed, characterizes most 
of the thematic material of the con- 
certo. Another characteristic is its 
prevailingly meditative and unpro- 
Clamative mood. The orchestration 
is notable both for its skill and its 
delicacy and subtlety of color, but 
the color is seldom pronounced: 
even in the relatively sprightly 
finale, there are few, if any, full- 
throated instrumental outbursts. 
The violin part, as in several other 
recently wrought concertos, is often 
conceived as a part, while the prin- 
cipal part, of the orchestral fabric. 
Both the solo instrument and the 


ensemble fill and exchange the roles _ : 


of proponent of the main. musical 
idea and of commentator and em- 
broiderer upon it. It is grateful to 
the soloist, while exacting; there 
are demands for swift-paced deft- 
ness as well as the disclosure of a 
long lyric line, but it offers no ap- 
parent cadenzas or primarily bra- 
vura passages, 
~ a ww 

Some of the long-breathed themes 
lack a pronounced and memorable 
profile, and a certain lack of the- 
matic contrast can be noticed in the 
frist two movements; interest is 
not always evenly sustained. But) 
the work as a whole appeals as sin-. 
cere music of considerable imagina- 
tiveness, and the slow movement has 
& persuasive poetic appeal, Mr. 
Heifetz, in his familiar and admir- 
able interpretative form, and the or- 
chestra under Dr. Koussevitsky gave 
the concerto a thoroughly integrated 
and expressively devoted perform- 
ance which reflected their thorough 
understanding of the notes and at- 
mosphere of the music, and was 
fervently applauded. 


Tauno Hannikainen 


Guest. conductor with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon 


—-- 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
[5 DIRECTED BY FINN 


Hannikainen Gets Ovation for 
Interpretation of the Sibelius 
Work at Carnegie Hall 


HEIFETZ VIOLIN SOLOIST 


Plays Prokofieff 2d Concerto 
-—-Bach Organ Passacaglia 
Heard Under Koussevitzky 


Pe ee ere 


By OLIN DOWNES 


A wholly exceptional feature of 
the memorable concert given by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. 
Sergei Koussevitzky conductor, yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Hall 
was the appearance as guest leader 
for the first time in this city of 
Tauno Hannikainen, who directed 
in that capacity the performance 
of the First Symphony of his coun- 
tryman, Jean Sibelius. 

Following performances by Dr. 
Koussevitzky of the Bach-Respighi 
organ Passacaglia and Fugue, and 
the New York primiére of Proko- 
fieff’s Secund Violin Concerto, with 
Jascha Heifetz as soloist, the direc- 
tor appeared with Mr. Hannikainen 
on the stage. Dr. Koussevitzky 
remarked that while every one 
wished to aid Finland, his procedure 
was not based upon that considera- 
tion alone but the fact that Finland 
had great conductors as well as 
composers. Then Dr. Koussevitzky 


tudience. fy Hagni ine the 
audience. \f y ow Ha 
With t yA4 t [AA arr) 
molding of the clarinet solo to the 


ninkainen showed his quality as a 
musician and impressed his audi- 
ence by his heroic spirit and poise 
and control of the situation. 


| Knew Every Note of Score 


Mr, Hannikainen knew every note 
of his score and put all his young 
heart and his good musician’s brain 
into it. He was not there to prove 
his prowess as a virtuoso; only to 
drive home the music. No detail 
of it was neglected by him, whether 
it were one of instrumental color or 
wildly dramatic utterance. The con- 
suming emotion of the composer 
when he created the music was also 
the conductor’s. The sense of he- 
roic tragedy and the vibrations of 
the natural world were fused in his 
wholly comprehending conception, 
which had the sweep of the tempest, 

At the same time there was the 
quality which is that of a thorough 
musician and a thoughtfu] artist, 
and, also, aparently, of the Finnish 
nature: that of balance. reserve 
power, and synthesis. No climax 
was so intense that it was awispro- 
portionate, or that the»’orchestra 
ran away with the --Yéader. There 
res tan plete and unspoken control. 
When a headlong development 
reached its peak it was after long 
ascent and the irresistible accumu- 
lation of energy. 


To Return to Finland Soon 


Mr. Hannikainen soon returns to 
Finland, where heroics are not con- 
fined to music, and musicians and 
even perfectly common men value 
pririciples and liberties and know 
how’ to die. This could be felt in 
the symphony he interpreted, and 
the spirit of his presentation. He 
was applauded and cheered for 
long moments when he finished. 

‘These were dramatic moments of 
the afternoon, bu tnot the only im- 
pressive ones. For Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky opened the concert with a 
masterly and mightily climaxed 
reading of the Bach Passacaglia, 
and he and Mr. Heifetz, the two 
masters that they are, for the bene- 
fit of Prokofieff’s concerto. 

That composer could hardly have 
hoped for a better showing, The 
concerto is undeniably a clever and 
ingenious composition, very adroit- 


acme of expressiveness—Mr. tan. | scored both for orchestra and 


solo instrument. Whether it is more 
than that is to be determined by 
later hearings or by those more 
confident than this commentator 
is of the composition’s intrinsic 
merits. Performer and _ concerto 
were well received by the audience. 


[From Late Editions of Zesterday’s Timxs.} | d’Indy’s Works Compared 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
PLAYS D'INDY WORK 


B Flat Composition Is Part of 
an All-French Program 
at Carnegie Hall 


gy. oy ae £»iZd 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the baton of Serge Koussevitz- 
ky, gave superlative performances 
last night in Carnegie Hall, in a 
program which consisted entirely of 
French music. 

This musie dated roughly from 
the turn of tite-eentury in France. 
Its earliest fitem was Debussy’s 
“L’Apres-midi d’un Faun,”’ of 1894. 
and its latest(the suite from Ravel’s 
‘‘Daphnis et (Chloe’’ of 1912. It was 
a perspective of a singularly rich 
and important period in French 
composition, and the aroma of that 
period wasn all the performances. 

From that period the d’Indy B 
flat sym hy emerges as the most 


forward-looking, if not the most 


ouliginal creation. And it is incred- 
ible to look back and remember 
how utterly incomprehensible this 
music was when the symphony was 
first heard in America in 1904 and 
1905. It seemed impossibly ugly, 
cerebral in an irritating degree, a 
product of elbow grease and the 
midnight lamp, and nothing more. 
Last night’s performance would 
have made the score crystal clear, 
and of engrossing interest and 
brilliamcy, if these things had not 
been previously demonstrated. Not 
only is the music constructed with 
remarkable logic and cogency of 
thought, but it is often sensuous in 
a Way reminiscent not only of 
Cesar Franck but of other and less 
spiritual Frenchmen. It is also 
symphonic in a degree Franck did 
not succeed in being, and the finale 
is a movement that would loom 
tremendous in any context. 


But another thing is now evident 
which was not apparent a quarter 
of a century ago. This is the sym- 
phony’s direct reliance upon the 
worth in similar form of Franck. 
Although the much bolder disso- 
nance and the far more prominent 
and astringent counterpoint of 
d’Indy more than once serve to dis- 
guise the derivations, one has only 
to compare d’Indy’s opening with 
Franck’s—the motive for the low 
strings, the answer of the wind 
choir, d’Indy’s form in his slow 
movement, which, like Franck’s, 
combines the elements of the slow 
movement and the scherzo: and 
d’Indy’s elaboration of the cyclic 
form but a hundred details of 
d’Indy’s development which echo 
pet devices of Franck: and finally 
the Franck idiom itself, which 
peeps out constantly from under 
the hem of the symphonic garment. 
Oh yes! There are many masterly 
complexities that Franck never 
would have dreamed of: and a 
much more recondite scheme of 
modulation; and a degree of struc- 
tural intricacy that Franck would 
not even have attempted. That is 
all in all in the intellectual show 
window. Franck’s Symphony is the 
true origin of d’Indy’s, and d’Indy, 
noble in purpose as in deed, and a 
great musician, nevertheless can 
never compass the simple creative 
achievement of the master whom 
he worshiped. But his is a superb 
Symphony, and it was given an un- 
forgettable performance. 


Shorter Works Played 


The second half of the program 
offered three shorter works for the 


interpretation of which the Boston 


Symphony is everywhere famous, 
and they rejoiced the audience. 


These were the Fauré suite from 


that composer’s music for Maeter- 
linck’s drama of ‘‘Pelleag et Meli- 
sande’; Debussy’s ‘‘L’ Aprés-midi”’ 
and the second~“‘‘Daphnis and 
Chloe’’. suite of Ravel. - 

The day may come when white- 
whiskered old gentlemen wil] say, 
‘‘Believe it or not, there were or- 
chestras—at least there was an or- 
chestra—which could play like 
that’’; as the time is very likely to 
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come when some leader of an anti- 
quarian fratne of mind ‘‘revives’’ 
the musie of ‘‘Daphne and Chloe,’’ | 
and the program quotes the rap-| 
turous comment of music reviewers. 
of this period—over the score as’ 
well as the _  interpretation—and 
youngsters will raise eyebrows and 
say to each other with a grin, ‘‘Can 
you imagine it? That stuff! The old 
man still goes crazy over it!’’ If 
some one lives and stands by who 
heard such a performance as last 
night’s he will say, ‘‘It’s probably 
no use my telling you. But it wasn’t 
the music itself so much as the way 
they played it. If you had heard a 
leading orchestra of the period 
break into Ravel’s finale like a 
pack in full cry—in a certain case 
I have in mind, a veritable pack of 
orchestral virtuosi—musicians of 
the most brilliant technical equip- 
ment and sensitive taste, under a 
leader whose élan and _ control 


would have carried a lesser group °- 


to sheer victory—then, my boy, 
you'd know what Ravel’s music 
from ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ can mean 
and how it can sound. For you 
never will.’’ 

Things may develop in that diree- 


In this the music is truly French, 


So is Faure’s ‘‘Pelleas’’_ suite, 


played with exquisite sentiment, ut- 
terly French, and in a more genu- 
inely: emotional and fanciful man- 


ner. And how beautifully was it 


played! But the music of the eve- 
ning which will last as long as any 
work of the modern era, and re- 
main through many generations 
the timeless reverie and the secret 
flowering of centuries of an antique 
Latin culture—Debussy’s ‘‘L’Apres- 
midi’’—that indeed, in the retro- 
spect of the evening, most capti- 
vates the memory and most poign- 
antly speaks of the spirit of a 
paganism, older perhaps than the 
written record of man. When all 
is said, if any single performance 
showed above the other in sheer 
beauty and capture of the most 
evanescent thoughts, it was De- 


bussy’s music, which became the. 


chef-d’oeuvre of the evening. 


Koussevitzky 
‘Leads Boston 


tion. Certainly Ravel's gorgeous or- 


chestral fabrication will not laat 
forever. Now there is little to sur- 
pass it for brilliancy and a palette 


of tone-colors as rich and rare as 
any one of the French impression- 


ists or post-impressionists ever 
dreamed. But it depends for its life 
upon performance. The musie is 
thin; its craftsmanship has such 
glitter and precision that it amounts 
in itself to creation. True, the 
score has one other claim to atten- 
tion: it is fundamentally of the 
formal and decorative quality of 
French art of past centuries. Look 
under its coruscating surface—the 
piquant, biting rhythms and colors 
and splendid manners—and you 
have a court ballet of the sort that 


diverted Roi Soleil in his palaces, 
and the kind of art which eman- 
ated from those lordly days. 


Presents emith Sym- 
phony, ‘Mathis der Maler,’ 
in Carnegie Hall Concert 


By Jerome D. B ohm 


One is grateful to Serge Kous- 
sevitzky for permitting local lisenters 
‘to hear his interpretation with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon of 
Hindemith’s symphony, “Mathis der 
Maler.” This work, one of the indu- 
bitable master creations of modern 
music, is drawn from the German 


composer’s opera of the same name. 
The first movement, “Angelic Con- 
cert,’ is the overture to the stage 


work; the second movement, “The 
Entombment,” provides the inter- 
mezzo to the final scene, and the 
final movement, “The Temptation of 
St. Anthony,” appears as its sixth 
scene. All three movements have 
been inspired by the Isenheim Altar 
Piece of the sixteenth-century Ger- 
man painter, Matthias Griinewald. 


Hindesmith’s telling utilization of 
old church melodies, and of litur- 
gical modes, along with his superb 
individual contrapuntal  resourse- 
fulness, are the material from which 
he has built a musical structure of 
moving, and, in the “Temptation of 
St. Anthony” movement, of over- 
whelming power. The ecstatic seren- 
ity of the “Angelic Concert,” the 
elegiac tenderness of the ‘““Entomb- 
ment” give way to the _ seething 
imaginativeness and affecting no- 
bility of the closing episode’s pero- 
ration. Mr. Koussevitzky, aided by 
his magnificent players, gave a ton- 
ally gorgeous and compelling ac- 
count of the score which is replete 


with original touches of instrumen-. 


tation. 


The program began with a tonally 
ingratiating but rather too objec- 
tive a conception of Beethoven’s 
First Symphony and brought, in its 
second half, three compositions 
which Mr. Koussevitzky had already 
set forth here last month: the suite 
from Faure’s music to “Pelleas et 
Melisande,”’ Debussy’s “L’Apres 
Midi d’un Faune” and the second 


‘suite from Ravel’s “Daphnis_ et 


Chloe.” J a S 
OFFERS BEETHOVEN MUSIC 


Compositions of Faure, Ravel 
and Debussy Are Also on 


Carnegie Hall Uae ‘ 
4a* ik hod homo 


By OL DOWNES 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra gave yester- 


day afternoon in Carnegie Hall one 
of their superlative concerts which 
seem to represent nearly thé limit 
of brilliancy and eloquence which 
a modern conductor and a peerless 
orchestra can expect to attain. 

The particular feature of this con- 
cert was the performance of the 
‘“symphony’’ which Paul Hinde- 
mith, who was present on this occa- 
sion, has taken from his opera, 
‘‘Mathis der Mahler’’—ultra-modern 
music, of a texture which would 
have been wholly incomprehensible 
to a general musical gathering 
twenty-five years ago, and which 
received on this occasion the excep- 
tionally enthusiastic applause of the 
audience, 

In fact, few programs could have 
illustrated as this one did the 
breath-taking rapidity with which 
the language of music itself 
changes, as also the receptivity to 
new musical idioms of the human 
ear. Not only was the reception 
of the symphony cause for remark. 
There was also the fact that three 
works by Faure, Debussy and 
Ravel which made the last half of 
the program were unknown in 
America at the turn of the cen- 
tury; that two of them, Debussy’s 
“L’Apres-midi,’’ introduced here in 
(1902, and Ravel’s ‘‘Daphnis et 
Chloe’’ suite, first heard here in 
1917, were subjects of hot contro- 
versy, and are now acknowledged 
classics, familiar and everywhere 
popular, of the orchestral reper- 
tory. It is true, likewise, that no 
amount of familiarity could rob 
them of the thrill of novelty when 
they were interpreted ag they were 
on this occasion. 

The music is charged with feel- 
ing. It has a Gothic tension and a 
certain severity of manner, color, 
accent eminently suggestive of the 
medieval. It is dramatic as medie- 
val architecture and painting were 
draamtic, and often wildly imagi- 
native, behind severe. surfaces. 
There is sequence of mood: the 
serenity, the joyousness and af- 





firmation of the opening movement 
(‘Angelic Concert’’); the solemnity 
and the mystical devoutness of the 


second, nominated in the score as | 


“The Entombment,” which is an 
intermezzo in the final scene of the 
Opera; and then the proud sym- 
Phonic arch and the intensity of 
drama which precedes the culmi- 
nating statement of the triumphant 
chorale. These, we are told, are di- 
visions of an opera. In the guise 
of yesterday, they are three parts 
of a symphonic tryptich, inspired 
by the altar-pieces of Grunewald at 
Colmar, so integrated and inter-re- 
lated that one wonders whether the 
symphony did not come first, with 
an opera—and a long one, lasting 
four. hours and a half in perform- 
ance—built upon it. | 


Interpretation of Work 


There is no doubt that the quick 
response of the audience to compo- 
sition was to the music as such. 
At the same time, it is question- 
able whether the music would have 
struck the audience so forcibly had 
it not been for the interpretation, 
which was one more instance of 
Koussevitzky’s unparalleled intui- 
tion and understanding of modern 
masters. Music of this character 
evidently constitutes a challange 
which is exciting in the highest de- 
gree to the most modern minded 
of living conductors. The signifi- 
cance of its interpretation is per- 
haps also the explanation ‘of the 
varying character of performances 
of familiar music of an earlier date 
which Koussevitzky gives from time 
to time. A composition, for him. 
may require the intellectual element | 
so prominent in this score of Hinde- | 
mith, or the lure of the mysterious. 
he cg Br, eeeewa. for Kousse-_ 
vitzky to put forth all ish- | 
ing. powers, his astonish- | 

6 early Sibelius, the St | 
the end of the last perl “ag > 
may seek in them something which 
he cannot completely find. Kousse- 
vitzky is certainly, perhaps pre-emi- 


nently, a musician of his e | 
sic poch, one |S 
with the rarest understand of its | ¢ 


innermost tendencies, and the full | 


equipment to bring these elements 
to complete expression. Another 
question of yesterday: What opin- 
ion will we have of the: ‘‘Mathis’’ 
Symphony when it becomes better 
known and subject to the ministra- 
| tions of good, bad or indifferent 
conductors? Mr. Hindemith must 
have reflected, as he bowed to an 
exultant audience after the per- 
formance, that he hardly hope for 
another such interpretation of his 
score elsewhere. 

For the reason that ‘‘Mathis’”’ has 
carried us far, and that the inter- 
pretations heard yesterday of 


Faure, Debussy and Ravel are no 
longer news—having been given) 
very recently by the same conduc-| 


tor and orchestra—they are to be 
dismissed here with mention. But 
they constituted unforgetable ex- 
periences to those who heard again- 
a leader and an orchestra. un-. 


‘matched in their exposition, 


[From Final Edition of Yesterday’s TIMES, } 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
HAS ‘CELLO SOLOIST 


Gregor Piatagorsky Appears 
With Orchestra in Serge 
Prokofieff’s Concerto 


_— a 


‘DON QUIXOTE’ 


IS HEARD 


eens 
Se 


Richard Straus’s Music Is on 
Program Presented on the 
Carnegie Hall Platform 
By OLIN Db N ist 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
erge Koussevitzky, conductor, re- 
urned last night to Carnegia Hall 


and rapturously applauded every- 


thing. This included Serge Proko- 
fieff’s Concerto for ‘cello and or- 
chestra, played, with Gregor Pia- 
tagorsky as soloist, for the first 
time in New York. 

It goes without saying that this 
concerto is_ skillfully composed; 
that the ‘cello part is admirably 
interwoven with the orchestral tex- 
ture, and that such ideas as there 
are, are developed with exemplary 
skill. ‘The composer sets himself 
some pretty problems and solves 
them neatly. 

The concerto is in three move- 
ments and they were played without 
interruption. The last movement is 
the most varied in its effects. One 
finds in it a number of interesting 
cadenba-passages to which the solo- 
ist did consummate justice. There 
is in fact a little of everything. 


Audience Pays Homage 


There were those who applauded 
this performance with much per- 
sistency—homage richly deserved by 
the masterly exhibition of Mr. 
Piatagorsky. And the concerto it- 
self? The reception of musi¢ by the 
listener is a highly subjective proc- 
ess. Great masterpieces have often 
been violently condemned at a first 
hearing. Bearing these facts firmly 
in mind, it is nevertheless incum- 
bent upon this reporter to remark 
that he has seldom heard a piece of 
music which struck him as so de- 


Music for Reflection 


This music is subject for endless 
pleasure and reflection. It is per- 
haps the answer to the question of 
how far program music can go. 
Would the uninitiated understand 
each page without Strauss’s avowed 
program? In substance, this is a 
most moving, piteous, ironical com- 
mentary upon the illusions and the 
disasters of the idealist in a world 
of stupid and deadly realities. The 
final pages are among the tenderest 
and noblest music Strauss ever 
wrote. Whether the uninformed 
listener would know that this was 
an attack on a windmill, or that 
the overturning of a boat in a river, 
and the other an argument between 
knight and squire, is a different 
question. . 

This we know: that in sum 
Strauss has written wonderful mu- 


sic. and that, in attempting a tonal 
canvas so filled with significant 
detail he has probably extended the 
actual articulateness of music where 
definite ideas are concerned to the 
farthest possible point of expres- 
sion, 

The score is very elaborate, yet 
constructed with exceptional finesse. 
The performance emphasized this 
latter element. It was of beautiful 
tone quality, astonishing in its 
clearness and very refined, 


regor Piatigorsk 


void of ideas or creative compulsion 
in the writing, so skillful in the 
statement of precisely nothing. Mr. ga 


Prokofieff has written a great deal, 


o* better music. ar 
The concert began with brilliant 


playing of the joyous overture to, 


the ‘Marriage of Figaro.” It. 
ended, again with Mr. Piatagorsky 
in the foreground as solo cellist, 
in the performance of Richard 
Strauss’s consistently astonishing 


‘Don Quixote.” 


to the manifest pleasure of an audi- 


technical, sensuous and intellectual ence which packed th d 
. e auditorium 
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p. 58. (First 


Much of the music is in the un- 
abashedly melodic vein which char- 


O 
Richard Strauss—Don Quixote, Fantastic gcterizes the second violin concerto. 


Variations on a Theme of Knightly Char- 

acter, oP. 35. 

Solo cello. Mr. Piatigarsky; solo viola, 
Jean Lefranc. t 


It also possesses much of the reflec- 
tive and poetic seriousness which is 
to be found in the slightly earlier 


New Music From Russia M4}, work. There is a greater element of 


Had Serge Prokofieff been able to 
make his projected trip to America 
this winter he would have had three 
opportunities to bow in company 
with another eminent Serge of Rus- 
sian origin during the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s concerts in Car- 
negie Hall. One would have been in 
January, when Dr. Koussevitzky 
presented his familiar Classical 
Symphony; the second in February, 
when his second violin concerto had 
its local premiere in its original 
form, and the third Thursday night, 
when his new cello concert was heard 
by its first New York audience, 


According to a Russian critic, 
Konstantin Kuznetzov, quoted in) 
the program notes, Mr. Prokofieff 


began work on the concerto in 1934, 
but did not complete his first draft, 
using not more than half of the 
original material for the final ver- 


played in Moscow in November of 
that year, and introduced to the 


United States*by Thursday’s inter- | 
preters in the Bostonians’ home| 


concerts of last Friday and Sat- 


| 


sion writtén in 1938. It was first! 


contrast and, in the two latter 
movements, hints can be found of 
other qualities which have been as- 
sociated with Mr. Prokofieff’s mu- 
‘sic. Whimsicality marks a few meas- 
ures here and there; the composer 
occasionally provides a delicately 
pungent blend of sonorities, 


Although this is the composer’s 
first contribution in this field, the 
new concerto gives an impression 
of familiarity with the technical 
and interpretative resources of the 
cello. The writing for the solo in- 
strument favors its plangent higher 
tones rather than its deep-voiced 
lower register, but often has the 
length and flow of phrase and line 
in which the cello is most in its 
element. Opportunities for tech- 
nical display are not lacking in the 
swift-paced second movement and. 
in the grave, dignified cadenza, al- | 
though the orchestra has a role of 
co-ordinate importance with the 
soloist. 

™ mn x 

While often imaginative and ab- 
sorbing, the concerto is handicapped 
by a certain complexity of structure 


urday. _ and deviousness of progress, Most 


* * * 


‘of the themes have a melodic ap- 


‘The work consists of three move- ‘Peal, but, apart from one tune of a 
ments, without formal intervening Straightforward, frankly Russian 
pauses. The first two reverse the Character, lack saliency of outline. 
usual order of tempi; an andante, The scoring as a whole, and the 
in which the solo cello indulges in combination and contrast of the 
an almost continuous lyric medita- solo with the ensemble, is wrought 


with uncommon skill, but sometimes 


suggests an —e et a ng Centenary of Russian’s Birth 
ingenuity and over-elabora sub- 4 os ‘ 
tlety. It seemed that the composer Marked by Playing of ‘Fifth 
had much to say, but could have ae ’ Presented. 
said it more strongly in more direct’ Fourth’ P , * 
and simple accents. 


Except for Manin ae ee a i OWNES 
accuracy of intonation, Mr. Platl- 
soraky's piayinis deserved the high- Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and the 
est praise for its wide-ranging color, Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
clarity and ingratiating texture of their final New York concert of the 
tone, as well as for its technical present season yesterday afternoon 
mastery and realization of the eX-;,, Carnegie Hall. The hall was 
pressive possibilities of the music. packed. After an overwhelming 
Similar qualities marked the work performance of overwhelming music 
of the orchestra, which has been the finale of Tchaikovsky's Fifth 
justly lauded too often to need fur- symphony—there was an immense 
ther extensive encomiums. demonstration as the audience raed 
i re about “Don to its feet and stampea an 
entgote” But Nea tahenntaa sug- Thus the second of the tele 
gests that this work, among concerts of the week phe 8 = 
Strauss’s longer tone poems, has the the first did, the ae le ¥ — 
greatest share of the qualities which tenary. gee ce ad Pn 
make for permanence in its skill of Beethoven, oon . bh rate, 
characterization, its warmth and in- SOs me sb dey fia sR 
sight and essential humanity. Its seem aid tae 5 couple with Tchai- 
expressive resources were well re- Vater * 


kove <y’s symphony the one of the 
vealed in the notable interpretation | pines pie egg St wan 


of Mr. Piatigorsky, and, for the tnoven’s Fourth,, not his Fifth, 
most part, in the excellent orches- , gan the concert, This provided a 
tral performance, despite an occa- erateful contrast, but if the two 
sional inclination toward relatively fisth symphonies had been played 
deliberate tempi. The capacity audi- yesterday, as the wo ‘Sixth sym- 
ence bestowed enthusiastic applause }}onies were placed side by site 
upon all the participants. Thursday night, there would |! av 

° ° ? been a very interesting ah t= 

Coincidence of intermissions pre- because Tchaikovsky en er 
. ti ven in their Fifth symphonies, 
vented the reviewer from no ng | commonattieme and a com- 
more than the presence of a large Dave @ . ‘elas cotnanertel aan 
?’ mon expressive aim—the strugs 

segs ie aoa bl ape agp dpe the individual against ‘‘fate,’’ the 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. tise of the spirit from the Slough 
Felix Robert Mendelssohn conducted of Despond to victory. Indeed, 
the Mendelssohn String Orchestra »...,ixovsky’s finale is the one Op- 
in music by Mozart, ut yhoo n timistic and victorious | page. e 
Lubin, whose Suite in Olden Style \.yich one can turn in the Is 
was played for the first time, and nie major symphonic compesitions; 
Jensen. Milton Berman, violist, jand it is a eg ee eT  bedly 
and Hansy Book, soprano, who sang in a place where 
works of Schubert, Strauss and Ros- needed, a. a yiagiordi nes ygennd 
ist of Tchaikovsky is 
sini, were the soloists, pode vcs ry 
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Finale Follows Waltz 


Tt is in fact somewhat typical of | 


the composer, still in his formative 
period, that this noble finale, as 
grand in its form as in its spirit, 
should be placed, cheek by jowl, 
immediately after the tawdry and 
banal waltz which Tchaikovsky 
elects to use here in place of the 
classic scherzo. This latter move- 
ment is the main cause of the Fifth 
Symphony ranking as far as it does 
below the ‘‘Pathetique.”’ 


Yet again, there is such richness , 
igued, 


and there are such flashes of mag- 
nificently symphonic writing that 
this work may live as long as finer 
scores by Tchaikovsky, despite dis- 


|ecrepancies. By ‘‘symphonic’’ we do 


not mean merely the carrying over, 
not only of the ‘‘fate’’ theme and 
other themes, from movement to 
movement—a procedure which 
seems to have astonished Ernest 
Newman and occasioned his remark 
that this is ‘‘a scheme that is cer- 
tainly without a parallel in the 
history of the symphony.’’ Shades 
of Beethoven’s Ninth, Schumann’s 
Second and Fourth, the anticipa- 
tions of the same “‘scheme’”’ as early 
as Beethoven’s Second and Fifth 
symphonies, to say nothing of Cesar 
Franck’s, which:came a year after 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth! The history 
of the cyclic symphonic form is a 
pretty oid one. 

‘‘Symphonic’”’ refers also to the re- 
sourcefulness in development dis- 
played in Tchaikovsky opening and 
closing movements, and to many a 
pretty feat of thematic manipula- 
tion which serves him well. Enough! 
This Fifth symphony, too, is the 
symphony of a great genius, and 
there is no denying that fact, al- 
though the innocent public seems 
to have discovered it somewhat 
earlier than the more old-fashioned 
and pedantic school of criticism. 


Orchestra ‘‘Triumphs’”’ 


Again Tchaikovsky, as well as 
Koussevitzky and the now unri- 
valed Boston Symphony Orchestra 
triumphed, because of the inherent 
qualities of the music they played, 
and the extraordinary brilliance 
and euphony of the playing. One 
need not have listened with unqual- 
ified agreement to everything the 


conductor did to make these re- 
marks, Tehaikovsky’s first move- 
ment, in particular, was subjected 
to a special ‘‘reading.’’ Where 
there were opportunities for a re- 
tard or accelerando the conductor 
availed himself of them to the ex- 
tent that the law allowed. The sym- 
phony is a gamut of moods; the 
tempi are not intended to be strict. 
The question remains as to what 
degree of rubato is advisable in per- 
formance. 

Questions like these can be ar- 
long after the concert is 
passed. In the main, in Beethoven's 
Symphony, read with a fine esprit, 


‘and objectivity, and in the sym- 


phony which contains so much that 
is poor and so much more that is 
great, and all characteristic of 
Tchaikovsky-Dr. Koussevitzky di- 
rected superlative performances. 
They greatly affected the audience 
and brought a dramatic conclusion 
of the 1939-40 season in New York 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA’S 


SIXTIETH SEASON 


Together with an account of its 


conductors and activities 
FROM 


1881 To I94I 





THE PAST AND PRESENT 
OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


r ‘uz Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of today, with its superb per- { 


formances, its preéminence, the vision and pertinacity of its leader, 
its remarkable personnel, the vast public it now addresses without artistic | 
capitulation—this orchestra might seem at first glance very different indeed ) 
from the sixty players which Henry L. Higginson assembled under the same 
name sixty years ago. If he were living today, he would recognize the or- 
chestra as still fundamentally his own, as the consistent outgrowth of his 
early imaginings and his long endeavors. 

Mr. Higginson’s dreams were not strange to his time. ‘hey were : 
unique mainly in the strength of conviction which lay behind them, and the 
ability to produce tangible results. It was the response they aroused in fellow; 
New Englanders which made the growth of the Boston Symphony Orchestra |} 
possible. 

The Boston citizens of 1881 who waited all night in a queue for their § 
season tickets showed a trait traceable to the earlier New England which strove | 
for music while it was yet eclipsed by the literary arts. The trait can be de- 
scribed as the determination to experience beauty at its highest. It persists in 
the audiences of today who treasure their weekly Friday or Saturday concerts 


as their main source of musical renewal and growth. When, as at present, 


3 





general disruptive conditions threaten the peace- 
able pursuit of music, that determination is fur- 
ther strengthened. 
This same trait was particularly strong 
in that student of music in Vienna in 1860, 
Henry L. Higginson, who was vividly impressed 
with the beauty of Beethoven, Schubert or Haydn 
as performed by a highly expert orchestra, pro- 
fessionally maintained for the purpose under a 
masterly directing hand. Such an opportunity 
Henry L. Hiccinson did not exist in America, and his impression of 
Mounder of the orchestra what Boston should have was so persistent that 
; twenty years later, when business success had brought him sufficient means, he 
} organized and established a symphony orchestra. He engaged the best musi- 
yj cians he could find, and induced Georg Henschel, a young singer, composer, 
| and conductor of undoubted talent, to cross from England and be their leader. 
Mr. Henschel had a capacity for enthusiasm and could impart it. He 
#) made many friends for the concerts. But his successor after two years —Wilhelm 
) Gericke—had qualities still more indispensable for a young orchestra, especially 
| the kind of experience which must back up the painstaking task of upbuilding. 
y Mr. Gericke was meticulous and exacting. He had at 
first his moments of discouragement, but he had in 


4% Mr. Higginson the kind of backer who imposed no re- _ | STN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, | 


MR. GEORG HENSCHEL, Conductor. 
striction, and asked only a zeal like his own. In his sec- | L CONCERT. 


p SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22n, AT 8, P.M. 
ond season Mr. Gericke was at length ready to submit 
his achievement in clarity and tonal balance to New 


: York, which he did to the astonishment of that city. 
My The first conductor was a pioneer; the second, 
) a polisher; the third, in his way, a firebrand. Arthur 


_ Nikisch was thirty-four when he came to this country, 


| Facsimile of the 
a Hungarian whose conducting at Leipzig had been aie 


4 


attracting attention. He had learned to bring to | 

his performances a vividness and freedom of con- 

ception which was a new experience even to Eu- 

ropean audiences. Nikisch found in the orchestra : 

) Gericke had left a highly expert instrument, : 
Peg hs 7 ready for rhapsodic uses. His four years with | 

a ere y yp ee the orchestra were “‘a brilliant and stimulating i 


Ms Me VA, ASQ at 
Way 


a a akan Som period.” Emil Paur, the successor of Nikisch at / 
*s SSS / : 


faa 


e's 
wate 
sa 


the Opera in Leipzig, likewise succeeded him | 
as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orches- | 
Giorc HENSCHEL tra. His five years in Boston were notable for 
1691 +1904 a successful promotion of such new and debat- 
able composers as Richard Strauss. , 
The return of Mr. Gericke in 1898 was warmly welcomed, for it was : 
recognized that the foundations of his training were still there. A critic ob- @ 
served: “It is still Mr. Gericke’s orchestra.’ This thoroughly equipped and 
authoritative musician was the kind of builder and refiner needed by the - 
maturing orchestra if it were to attain true supremacy. Mr. Gericke es | 
confidence, and produced results. The orchestra he left behind him in 1906 
in the then new Symphony Hall had reached an 
impressive degree of proficiency. 
Now the task before Mr. Higginson was 
to secure a conductor who could make the or- 
chestra as illustrious as the finest in the old world. 
The conductor at the Royal Opera in Berlin at 
once took his attention. His name was Karl 
Muck, and already he had behind him a dis- 
tinguished career as conductor of opera. He was 
a thoroughly schooled and brilliantly accom- 


plished musician, a broadly cultured artist, quick a 
and sensitive 1884-1889 1898-1906 





i Ra- 
His first season was one of reconstitu- The trustees first engaged Henri 


: istingui isi . The 
tion and hard drilling. After two years, Dr. Muck : baud, a distinguished Parisian composer 
g h Lz, = 


iS VISI ica I mem- 
was recalled, and from 1908 to 1912 the orchestra 4 season of his visit to America is agreeably re 
od, J: 


was conducted by his former colleague in Ham- bered by those who —— the — of 
burg, Max Fiedler. Dr. Muck was then permitted | 1918-1919. In the oe autumn, Pierre 
by his government to return. Year after year, he | Monteux, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
worked with the orchestra towards an ever finer | : left New York for Boston to become the orches- 
degree of ensemble. : tra’s second French conductor. He proved a pa- 
The orchestra now excelled every other, / tient and tireless builder and gave the nt 
beyond question. When an eighteenth century | concerts life in a new direction een eae 
ARTHUR NIKISCH symphony, a symphony of Beethoven, a Wagne- 3 ing the range of the programs. wae the ca oa eae wee 
Evee*i298 rian excerpt, came to life, faultless and glowing, classics stood others less familiar, and likewise 


a ' countries hitherto little repre-/ 
iom the elegant hand of Dr. Muck, memories of other performances were ob- 4 music of new and important tendencies from { 


literated. ‘The Boston Symphony Orchestra had become the byword of musical q sented at symphony concerts. 


| The time was again at hand for an illustrious personality, an artist of | 
perfection the world over. | 


ae nd to 
In the spring of 1918, Mr. Higginson, who had passed his eightieth imagination and daring to revitalize a superb instrument ready to respo 
year, was ready to relinquish what had become, through external circum- | 4 his every wish. 7 ‘zed and conducted an orchestra in 
: stances, a heavy burden. He had given America an illustrious example of Serge Koussevitzky eer da leader of commanding power, 
4 gwhat symphonic performance could be. That accomplishment, the act of SARnRe OE Re: PRONE: F7e nao : ublication and by perform- 
e aa Heels ‘thietr-eovens years, has had a pioneer ready to break a lance for new music ds pppedentod, ma 
‘. counterpart. “tia meaintatn“tat | | ance, Hee conducted in western Europe, and his Concerts 


: ifvi ience. Anticipation ran high when, in 
} He asked Judge Frederick P. Cabot, as presi- Inaugural were found a new and electrifying exper! 


Concert set foot on American shores. 
dent of a board of trustees, to assume the responsibility pounaY avENING, OCTOsER MéTeauTN September, 1924, he first 


NINETEEN HUNDRED, AT EIGHT OCLOCK 


iti rst concerts of the sea- 
Hf of the orchestra. In response to appeals from Judge L.. ven Besthoven Koussevitzky manifested his qualities at the fi 


Missa Solennis that the future of the orchestra was in the hands 
} Cabot and his associates, a relatively small number i> Ge Wie ite Rgces ines, 00d Game son. It was evident at once 


PERFORMED BY 


ills a musician of sensitive 
| inary courage and brilliance, 
| began, and individuals since that time have continued, THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ) of a leader of extraord y 9 


SSISTED sy 


THE CECILIA SOCIETY AND OTHER 


| i iences soon learned that they 
to contribute towards its maintenance. The organiza- o0'nin monte sien sympathy and emotional penetration. The audie 


LLOWIN 


Mme. CLEMENTINE De VERE 


ital i dvance of music; they also 
) | tion of the society of the Friends of the Orchestra has Me. Sears e oe would be kept abreast with what Was vital In the a ; 


Mx. JOSEPH S$. BAERNSTEIN 


uetor, WILHELM he accepted 
r Selo Viste, Me, PRAMS, Kavboee ivifi n erformances of t 
| | placed that charge i in the hands of a la ge and growing clo Vio, Mi, FRANZ KNEISEL learned to expect revivl ed and enthralling p 
all 


Organ, Mr. J. WALLACE GOODRICH 
| iene of those who attend the concerts and consider Facsimile of the ; music of the past. 


: American conductor. In so 
a | DEDICATORY PROGRAM The Russian conductor has become an 


7 





becoming, and while identifying himself with an orchestra such as he had never 
) had before, he has realized the most illustrious years of his career. While bring- 
) _ ing a new eloquence to the classical portion of the repertory, he has enlarged 
| | it as well. ‘The musical trends of our own time he has so closely and sympatheti- 
E cally followed, that the concerts have become the point of those “‘first per- 
| formances” which have since proved really important. The notable growth of 


war f- S — 
| ° . ° . Fnenmereve ’ 7 / / NEE yp. . 
} American music in recent seasons he has effectively fostered. ge “Cm 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra passed the half-century milestone G 
with Koussevitzky at its head. More than one quarter of its years have been 


} Koussevitzky years. They have been years of a single and uninterrupted leader- 


= 
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ship, of stability in membership, and of the codrdination which these condi- 


j} tions have made possible. The present expansion of the orchestra’s activities is 
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_ the result of these years. Extra-seasonal activities, including the foundation 


i 
| 


Ske SRS 


of a unique school, now leave only the month of September without concerts. 
§ The orchestra’s public and its influence in behalf of music have vastly grown. 
7 This has been accomplished without compromise. It is not enough 
that Koussevitzky has brought the orchestra to a tonal richness, a brilliance of 
W} virtuosity, and a warmth of response quite beyond compare. Koussevitzky 
looks always to a more complete capturing of beauty. To a great artist in the 


i} . 
1) fullness of his day, his art is always an adventure, a new testing. 
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THE SIXTIETH SEASON 
OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


PERSONNEL, 1940-1941 


7 ne Of the 107 musicians who are the Boston Symphony Orchestra, only one new name | 
1h 3 appears in the list of the season to come. The stability of membership is second only | 
. { October 11 - May 3—Concerts of the regular winter season. to the rare degree of virtuosity of the individuals in contributing to the orchestra’s tra- | 
ditional finish of performance. The long association of the players with each other and i 
In Symphony Hall, Boston: with their conductor gives this orchestra its marked individuality and its unexcelled j 


Twenty-four Friday afternoons and Saturday evenings. powers of musical expression. 


| 


| | May 6- July 3— Pop Concerts in Symphony Hall. 


i 
i 


j 
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( 
; 
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| 
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) July 31 - August 17 — Berkshire Symphonic Festival. 


Six Monday evenings and Tuesday afternoons. 


Two Pension Fund concerts and six Youth concerts. 


Ten concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Eight concerts at Harvard University. 
Five concerts for the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


Five concerts in the Metropolitan Theatre, Providence. 


Iwo concerts each in Horace Bushnell Memorial Hall, Hartford, for the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestral Association, and at Yale University. 


Single concerts under the auspices of the Civic Music Association of Worcester 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, Connecticut College, the Griffith Music F dainihi 
tion of Newark, the Philadelphia Forum, Rutgers University, Smith Colle 

the University of Rochester, the University of Michigan, for the members of ie 
Toledo Museum of Art, and at the new Kleinhans side Hall in Buffalo coe 


| _ duly 6 - July 28 — Esplanade Concerts. 


| July 7 - August 17 — Berkshire Music Center. 
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ADAM 
ALLARD 
ARCIERI 
ARTIERES 
BARWICKI 
BEALE 
BEDETTI 
BERNARD 
BIGGs 
BRYANT 
BURGIN 
CARDILLO 
CAUGHEY 
CAUHAPE 
CHARDON 
CHERKASSKY 
DEL SORDO 
DEVERGIE 
DIAMOND 
DICKSON 
DROEGHMANS 
DuBBs 
DUFRESNE 
EISLER 
ELcus 
ERKELENS 
FABRIZIO 


FEDOROVSKY 
FIEDLER 
FOUREL 
FRANKEL 
GEBHARDT 
GERHARDT 
GILLET 
GIRARD 
GORODETZKY 
(GREENBERG 
GROVER 
(GUNDERSEN 
HANSEN 
HANSOTTE 
HUMPHREY 
JUHT 
KAPLAN 

K ASSMAN 
KEANEY 
IKKNUDSON 
KORNSAND 
KRIPS 
LAFOSSE 
LANGENDOEN 
LANNOYE 
LAUGA 
LAURENT 


LAus 
LEFRANC 
LEHNER 
LEIBOVICI 
LEVEEN 
LILLEBACK 
LUKATSKY 
MACDONALD 
MADSEN 
MAGER 
MARIOTTI 
MARJOLLET 
MAYER 
MAZZEO 
MESSINA 
MOoLEUXx 
MuRRAY 
PAGE 
PANENKA 
PAPPOUTSAKIS 
PILLER 
PINFIELD 
POLATSCHEK 
POLSTER 
PROSE 
RAICHMAN 
RESNIKOFF 


ROGERS 
SANROMA 
SAUVLET 
SEINIGER 
SHAPIRO 
SINGER 
SMITH 
SPEYER 
STERNBURG 
STOCKBRIDGE 
STONESTREET 
SZULC 
TAPLEY 


"THEODOROWICZ 


VALERIO 
VALKENIER 


VAN WyYNBERGEN 


VoIsIN, R. 
Voisin, R. L. 
WERNER 
WHITE 

ZEISE 
ZIGHERA, A. 
ZIGHERA, B. 
ZIMBLER 
ZUNG 





THE COMPOSER TO CREATE 
THE CONDUCTOR TO INTERPRET 
THE ORCHESTRA TO PERFORM 
THE INSTITUTION TO SERVE 
THE PUBLIC TO ENJOY 


@ 


During its sixtieth season 1940-1941 
the interest and participation of its audiences 
will continue to make possible 
the creative and interpretative forces 
which distinguish the concerts 


of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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TIGHT BINDING 


Music and Soloists 
FOR THE SIXTIETH SEASON 


4 ‘Beethoven, Bach, Brahms, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Sibelius, Tchaikovsky— 
the masters whose works have been favorites during the sixty years of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—have always had a preponderant place in 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s programs. They will form by far the larger part of the 
q coming season’s repertory. Classics less frequently heard will be revived, 

including the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, the ‘Faust’ Symphony of 
J * Liszt, ‘'chaikovsky’s ‘‘Manfred’”’ Symphony, excerpts from the ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet?” Symphony of Berlioz. 

’ In addition, Dr. Koussevitzky will introduce, as he has each season, works 
) of significance, some destined to become classics. New music to be heard in- 
‘ cludes compositions by Roy Harris, Benjamin Britten, Eugene Goossens, Igor 
” Stravinsky and Paul Hindemith. 

‘ The following soloists are announced to appear in the Friday and Saturday 
‘series: Vladimir Horowitz, piano; Jascha Heifetz, violin; Nathan Milstein, 

: violin; Gregor Piatigorsky, violoncello. 

' There will be two guest conductors in midseason—lIgor Stravinsky, who will 
g Present new music of his own and an early symphony of Tchaikovsky; and 
_ Désiré Defauw, the Belgian leader who will make his first appearance in 
* Boston. 

‘ The programs for the Monday and Tuesday series will be drawn more 
‘ hertap acess from the established repertory. The soloists for this series and like- 
_ wise further soloists for the longer series will be announced later. 
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Sixtieth Season 1940-1941 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 


Be . silty, Ly 
TICKET INFORMATION i ) xy nly "ZZ. 

" SE ie MAA 
Season Tickets for all concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 7 aes 
Conductor, are now on sale at the Box Office, Symphony Hall (Telephone: COMmon- a 
wealth 1492). Seating plans showing prices will be mailed upon request. Special payment | :* 
arrangements if desired. The attached blank may be used if it is not convenient to call | i 
at Symphony Hall. 3 
24 Hriday Afternoon Concerts —OcTOBER 11 to MAY 2 (at 2.30). a SE CW) 

(Omitting November 22, December 13, January 10, February 14, March 14, April 4.) | y) E | 


im i 24 Saturday Evening Concerts — OCTOBER 12 to MAY 3 (at 8.15). 
Bi ? (Omitting November 23, December 14, January 8, February 15, March 15, April 5.) 
Bie Seats available at $35, $45, $55 and $70. 


There will be a concert Thursday, April 10, instead of F riday, April 11. - ) WN 2a | 
Seats available at $60, $70 and $100. | , i: @)) & j 
i : 


6 Monday Evening Concerts (at 8.15). 


v1 OBER 28, DECEMBER 2, DECEMBER 30, JANUARY 27, MARCH 3, APRIL 14. | 


Seats available at $9, $12 and $15. megs 
FOUNDED IN 1881 BY HENRY L. HIGGINSON , 


6 Luesday Afternoon Concerts (a 3). - Wy) Yi y SIXTIETH 
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Sixtieth Season 1940-1941 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
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TICKET INFORMATION 
Season ‘Tickets for all concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, 
Conductor, are now on sale at the Box Office, Symphony Hall (Telephone: COMmon- 
wealth 1492). Seating plans showing prices will be mailed upon request. Special payment 
arrangements if desired. ‘The attached blank may be used if it is not convenient to call 
at Symphony Hall. 
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Seats available at $60, $70 and $100. 
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SOCIETY OF FRIENDS of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The fiscal year of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
starts each year on September ist in order that the 
accounts may conform to the seasonal activities of 
the Orchestra. 


The year just closed has been remarkable for the 
outstanding performance of the Orchestra and for 
its great contribution to the musical thought and 
education of the country. 


The Orchestra now enters its Sixtieth Season 
more widely respected than ever, and confident that 
those F riends whose financial support has made this 


possible will continue to back its efforts and share 
in its fame. 


To those who have never enrolled in our Society 
let me point out that without the financial support 
of the Friends the Orchestra could not exist. 


Contributions of any amount sent to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at the Treasurer’s Office, 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, constitute enrollment. 


Among our members are those who enjoy the 
Orchestra; others who recognize the outstanding 
service it performs at the “Pops,” the Esplanade, 
the Youth Concerts, or the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter; and still others who value the prestige that 


it brings to our Community. All give according to 
their means and their interest. 


REGINALD C. Foster 
Chairman, Society of Friends of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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SIXTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


First Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 11, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 12, at 8:15 0’clock 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS A London Symphony 


Lento; Allegro risoluto 

Lento 

Scherzo (Nocturne): Allegro vivace 

Andante con moto; Maestoso alla marcia 
Allegro; Maestoso alla marcia 
Epilogue: Andante sostenuto 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante con moto 
III. ( Allegro: Trio 
IV. Allegro 





Pigs Rt. have been very familiar to most of 
Symphony Concer t ‘jyesterday’s audience, We can for- 

“qu? ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | ot g lot of music in the course éf 

The first concert of the 60th sea- seven years. If we recalled it 
son of the Boston Symphony agreeably, though, we could not 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, con- have been prepared for the posi- 
ductor, was given yesterday after- tively shattering effect which Mr. 
noon in Symphony Hall, The pro- Koussevitzky’s interpretation and 
cram was as seysgag | uv the orchestra’s playing brought 
A London Symphony....Vaughan Williams bout. It was an extraodinarily 
Symphony No. 5 in CG minor Op. 67 a . 

eethoven | eloquent performance and reminded 

It was a stroke of genius on Dr.}us forcibly, in case we tsood in any. 
Koussevitzky’s part to start off the| need of it, of the prowess of the 
season with Vaughan Williams’! Boston Symphony. 
London Symphony, Because of our We shall own that ofr us the per- 
sentiments just now regarding the| formance of Beethoven’s 5th Sym- 
havoc that is being wrought in one phony, which followed, was some- 
of the world’s most. beautiful cities thing of an anti-climax. That is 
there was added emotion in our re- one of the. tribulations of listening 
sponse to this particular symphony. constantly to music and was in no 
When the clamor of the orchestra] way due to any lack of care in the 
voices was at length silenced and performance. On the contrary Mr. 
the chimes sounded from afar we Koussevitzky recreated the music 
will wages that there was not a dry}with great clarity and vigor. Let 
eye-in the audience. us hope that it glowed for most of 

Even without the feelings aroused the audience with all the magic of 
by current events, Vaughan | hearing it for the first time. 
Williams’ London Symphony is an|. The Boston Symphony is now 
impressive work. Its quality is very entering its 60th year and Mr. 
English and its title is certainly ap- Koussevitzky his 17th as its leader. 
propriate. Just how we instinc- His record speaks for itself. The 
tively that this symphony is English] orchestra is the finest in the world. 
to the core is hard to explain. The today, and its concerts are con- 
Shape of a phrase, a rhythm or tune sistently interesting, There is 
or particular harmonic twist, these nothing stodgy about the perform- 
perhaps, if analyzed and pointed ances or the variety of music 
out,.might give us the answer. For/chosen, On the other hand we do 
most of Us it is sufficient that here| not get. eccentric interpretations 
is beautiful music that definitely bitions of temperament, 
evokes for us the épirit of the Eng- | And this high standard is due in the) 
lish capital. long run—a run of 16 years or more 

The ending of hte symphony is a/than a quarter of the orchestra’s 
marvelous capturnig of an effect. ristory—to the conductor. 
After the splendid, brazen climax/the audience and 
what could have been better than| to greet Mr. Ko 
this hushed stillness. afternoon the 
like, on the sentimenta have been perf 


such an evocativ him a tremendo 
also should| and if standin 
d. Another! the season is 
show our tha 


€ scherzo, de- 
S Way, is more common. |. 
pace, more what anyone would ex- "; Mozart’ 
pect. flat major, K 543- | 
The London Symphony can hardly |Symphony’ No. "s Op. re sale 


| 


phony Opening 
Symphor Y renal Home 


And Boston Season Is Officially. Opened 
/O*lQ-%O By EDWARD DOWNES / Adm 


the- 
traditionally conservative program, but one never 
less i trea: of the hour, Serge Koussevitzky opened the sixtieth 
ason of the Boston Symphony Orchestra yesterday afternoon in 
53 mphony Hall. As Dr, Koussevitzky approached the conductor's 
pi dest the entire hall rose to receive him with an ovation Pebis 
combined anticipatory excitement and affection for an old = g 
“A London Symphony” by the contemporary Englishman, Vaug wt 
Williams, and the Fifth Symphony in C minor of that still grea se 
contemporary, Ludwig van Beethoven, Officially launched the 
Boston musical season. 7 music, he says. However you 
Reunited after a _ relatively tare it the symphony con woce 
short vacation which followed y.5) flights of pon ga 
the Berkshire Festival, the or- passages of deep emo ya nF 
chestra played with the sensl- Among the strongest a bee 
tive response, much of the tech- quiet, almost inpepanen ya 
nical precision and the tonal moments: Bloomsbury Bo ee 
glamour which have won it tS (jpn the second er sat rs 
unrivaled position. sudden descent of - 6 es 
Vaughan Williams’ “London the third) and the ep : 0 Peo iiger 
Symphony,” which falls so poig- ¢oyrth, portraying the 9 
nantly upon the ear today—and goy] of Father Seu ae Bed 2 
we may be forgiven if extra- are also the momen , po Be aa 
musical thoughts play their part originality. | The amg ype 
here—was written a quarter of | Koussevitsky’s uageiene ns Arse 
a century ago, before London | and his .alr for crea oe peg 2h 
had dreamed of even sueh com-/| phere contributed nt ‘is of Ble 
paratively harmless air-raids aS/ eoneclusion, after the te dhs at 
those of the first World War.|Ben have died away, rele 
There is no opera which pre-'g long moment o Reese's 
serves for us the spirit of pre-' silence before the 7 pelt 
war London as legendary Vienna nally broken by ie" og ai 
Survives in the Strauss-Hot- On the other han le 
manntha] ‘‘Rosenkavalier" OF yrday night rejoicing io 
the Paris of 1900. lives on in Cockney slums is anae ae 
Charpentier’s “Touise.”’ convincing while the ad lait 
The “London Symphony” may the unemployed of eb 
be as near as we shall come tO movement proper is un magi “4 
such a work. But the composer tive) The march agp i nih 
has warned that in ‘spite of his|(omonplace and only e = 
use of the Lavender Cry and the ‘climax does the movement 
chimes of Big Ben, his music 1S 4,;, anything like the in - 
not to be taken literally or Plc- oF feeling its subject sugge ik 
torially. It must stand as pure +, spite of the compos 





warning against too literal in- : . : 
terpretations, the English aa BSO Begins Season 
ductor, Albert Coates, issued a : , 
long and detailed itinerary for riday, Oct. Y 

ich makes f- 
Regma lidar | The Bost Thha kd GORE. 


Strange reading today. Its de- | ' 
scriptions of the various quar-|tra, directed for the i7th succes- 


ters of London are all too remi-|sive year by Serge Koussevitzky, 
niscent of settings into which) wi}) begin its 60th season with 
ao ty 29 Mlmgee pe geromy (S concerts of Friday afternoon 
makes the rather m -| 
pression of a prematurely print- and Saturday evening, Oct. ll 
ed obituary. It is better to fol- 4nd 12, at Symphony Hall. 
low the composer's advice and This is to be an anniversary 
listen only to the spirit of Lon- year at Symphony Hall, first be- 
don itself—a spirit which has cause the orchestra reaches its 
Mica dhie tans menos 60th season and. second, because 
sa SB 
courage and a faith which com- 1941 marks the 150th anniver- 
mand the respect of all man- Sty of the death of Mozart 
kind. shape ag gone nies be sagt a 
Curiously enough this spirit is ¢#° 4 Palr Ol concerts during the 
expressed Fore directly and |'aster — of the season. _ EP 
emphatically in the C minor|,-0 the announcement ' which 
Symphony of Beethoven, a sym- Symphony Hall sent to this of- 
phony full of the violence of ce, there are mentioned other 
the Napoleon-hater, by a passion- COMpositions, as well as the 
ate democrat and a gallant fight- Requiem,” which ~will require 
er to the last, who, when a thun- ‘he service of a chorus. They 
derstorm ‘passed over his death. "clude the Ninth Symphony of 
bed, shook his clenched fist in Beethoven, Liszt’s “Faust” Sym- 
defiance at the sky as he died. Phony and Mahler’s Second Sym- 
There is much of tenderness in. Phony, heard here once before. 
this symphony too, and it was in/in 1918. 
the quieter second-and third Of new works to be played 
movements that Koussevitzky there are first symphonies by 
and his men were at their finest. Stravinsky and Hindemith, the 
Particularly graceful in line and Fourth Symphony of Roy Harris, 
rich in subtle shadings were the Which will also employ a chorus, 
variations of the second move-: 2 Symphony by Arthur Shepherd, 
ment. The last movement un. “© be conducted b the composer, 
folded at the broadest tempo we #%d Variations for a String Or- 
had heard. | chestra, by Benjamin Britten, 
This program will be repeated YOung English composer, who 
tonight in Symphony Hall and Will receive his first hearing at 
Thursday evening in Sanders Symphony Hall. Other English 
Theater, Cambridge. The pro- and American composers who 
gram for next week’s Friday-Sat- Will be represented include 
urday concerts lists the Overture Vaughan Williams, Arnold Bax 
to Gluck’s “Iphigenie en Aulide,” and the jate Frederick Converse 
Mozart’s E flat major Symphony Whose American Sketches will 
and the Fifth Symphony of Sho- be played. 
stakovitch. Soloists. of whom more will] be 
announced later, now include 
Vladimir Horowitz. coming to 
Symphony Hall for the first time 
in 10 years; Jascha Heifetz 
Nathan Milstein and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. Guest conductors 
besides Shepherd, will be Desire 
Defauw, the Belgian leader who 
directed the National Broadcast. 
ing Company Orchestra severa] 
times last year, and Stravinsky. 
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A Glance at the Illustrious Past of 
Boston’s Great Symphony Orchestra 


By EDWARD DOWNES 
H! for a few such men in our midst!” wrote a San 
G6 Francisco newspaper when Henry L. Higginson’s pro- 
posal for a Boston Symphony Orchestra was published 


in this city 60 seasons ago. The envy of San Francisco was justi- 
fied. For Mr. Higginson’s “proposal” of March, 1881, was less of a 
suggestion for the future than it was an announcement of a fait 
accompli. Georg Henschel had been engaged as the orchestra’s 
first conductor, a season of 20: concerts scheduled, and details, 
down to the price of tickets determined. The entire responsibility 
for the orchestra, including an expected $50,000 yearly deficit, had 


been shouldered by Mr. Higgin- 
son alone. Thus, as became a 
democracy, this great artistic 
institution was not the conces- 
sion of a princely ruler to the 
masses, but the unostentatious 


gift of one citizen to his fellow. 


citizens. One man with a com-: 
pelling sense of social responsi- 
bility and a love of music made 
this magnificent contribution to 
his community: an orchestra 
which within two decades was to 
be the equal of any in this coun- | 
try or Europe; and -in another | 
decade acknowledged the finest. 
in the world. Jf = J =O Je Gum 
There is a tehdenc day 
among Europeans and among 
most Americans as well to think 
of the United States as a very 


young country, intellectuaily,;ton Symphony below Viennese 


artistically, politically. It comes. 
as a Shock, even to ourselves to. 
realize that we have here the 
oldest written form of govern- 
ment in the world. And it is 
Scarcely less surprising that not 
only the New York Philharmon- 
ic-Symphony (now in its 99th 
season) but the Boston Sym- 
phony too, is as old or older than 
aa famous European orches- 
ras. 


The Berlin Philharmonic and 
the Vienna Philharmonic, before 
the war the finest orchestras 
in Europe, are respectively one, 
year younger and one year older 
than the Boston Symphony. The| 
Hamburg Philharmonic (Karl 
Muck’s orchestra) was founded 
15 years after the Boston Sym- 
phony and Munich’s chief or- 
chestra was not founded until 
1911. The famous Paris Con- 
certs of the Conservatory are 
over a hundred years old, but! 
they no longer play a leading 
role. The London Philharmonic. 
goes back to 1813. Of course all 
these capitals have an older or- 
chestra] history, but that is true. 
of Boston as well. : 


Native Repertory | 
When Gericke came to Boston 
in 1884, he found the young Bos- 


Standards, but the repertory) 


which had been familiar to Bos- 


ton audiences, even before the 
Boston Symphony was founded, 
far richer than what he was 
used to in Vienna. “I am com- 
pletely dumfounded!” he said.' 
“I do not see what there is left 
for me to do here. You seem to. 
have had everything already: 
more, much more than we ever | 





had in Vienna!” And we may 
take Gericke at his word, for he 
was not given to flattery, 

It was typical of the Boston 
Symphony that its very first 
season, under Henschel, fea- 
tured all nine of the Beethoven 
Symphonies, presented in chron- 
Ological order. “It is entirely 
safe to assert that no citizen of 
Boston ever matured a plan for 
the advantage of his fellows 
with less ostentation than Mr. 
Higginson in this affair,” wrote 
a local paper, “and the practical 
benefit to Boston can hardly be 
overestimated, No program will 
be presented until the orchestra 
has had it in ample rehearsal, 
and no pecuniary considerations 
will hamper the conductor in 
this careful preparation for each 
performance.” 

The twenty concerts of the 
first season were given on Sat- 
urday evenings, but there were 
also public rehearsals on Friday 
afternoon, to which a general 
admission fee of 25 cents was 
charged. Eventually these pub- 
lic rehearsals became the fash- 
lonable Friday matinee subscrip- 
tion series, but in the early days 
of the orchestra, Henschel would 
frequently stop, go back and 
work over a passage, to the de- 
light of the large audiences, 
Henschel’s Popularity 


Henschel himself, though a 
great and versatile musician. 
was not primarily a conductov. 
It was largely his musica] tem- 
perament that carried the day 
while his band was technically 
immature, His fire was new and 
fascinating to the Boston public, 
though it led one critic to re- 
mark: “Not that we object to 
fire, but we would rather be 
warmed by it than roasted in a 
furious conflagration.” 

Bostonians were dazzled by the 
versatility of their conductor 
and Louis Elson, critic of the 


Boston Courier and the Boston 
Advertiser, wrote..of a coming 
concert that there be “a good 
deal of Henschel in the program. 
That gentleman will appear as 
pianist, composer and conductor, 
and he has already appeared as 
a Singer in the series. That is a 


good deal for one man to do. 


But he will do it all with satis- 
faction to the public, which 
seems to entirely captivated by 
him. The only thing he cannot 
do is to appear as a String quar- 
tet, or sing duets with himself.” 

When, in the second season 
Higginson started to limit the in- 
terference of outside activities 
of the symphony men, the Tran- 
Script roundly condemned the 
“extraordinary stipuiation that 
all the players shall bind them- 
Selves by contract to give him 
their whole time for fou? consec- 
utive days of every week. ... He 


thus ‘makes a corner’ in orches- 


tral players, and monopolizes 
them for his own ccncerts and 
those of the Handel and Haydn 
Society... . Mr. Higginson’s gift 
becomes an imposition, it is 
something that we must receive, 
or else look musical starvation 
in the face. It is as if a man 
should make a poor friend a 
present of several baskets of 
champagne, and, at the same 
time cut off his whele water sup- 
ply.” 

But the raising of the sym- 
phony standard continued, just 
the same. 

During the second and third 
s°250ns under Henschel, as the 
coucerts improved peonle would 
“sy to Mr. Higginson: “Isn’t the 
orchestra splendid?” To which 
Higginson replied: “It is not. It 
is learning, and will be good by 
and by.” 

Enormous technical progress 
was made under Wilhelm Ger- 
Icke, who reigned from 1884- 
89. He not only disciplined and 


drilled the members as they had 


including Kneisel and Adamow- 
ski. “We are thankful that Mr. 
Gericke, in his sweeping dis- 


charges, did not discharge Mr. 
Higginson,” wrote a contempo- 


the players, he laid down his; 
never been drilled befdre, but in baton in the middle of a Bee- 
his second season he replaced 20 thoven Symphony’ and let: the, 
players with men from Europe, orchestra play on by itself, The 


orchestra now became the great- 
est in the world. 

With. the. entrance of the 
United States into the World 
War came the arrest of Muck 


rary wag. “We. are thankfy];\Under circumstances later re- 
that one or two Americans are/gretted by everyone concerned, 
still left in our symphony or-|the retirement of Mr. Higginson 


chestra, so that the United 
States language may be pre- 
served from oblivion.” 

The First Pops 


Under the Gericke, the second 
half.of the Boston Symphony 
programs, which had heretofore 
consisted of light classics. was 
made as serious as the first. For 
the first time programs were 
hazarded without the drawing 
power of a soloist. It was under 
the Gericke too that the tradi- 
tion of the Pops seasons was es- 
tablished. From its very first 
seasons the symphony had vis- 
ited near-by New England towns 
and cities, and the six tradition. 
al concerts in Sanders Theater. 
Cambridge, are as old as the 
orchestra. But it was not until 
Gericke’s time that the orches- 
tra visited New York. This was 


an extremely important trip to 


the young band, and Gericke 
postponed jt once at great ex- 
pense to Mr. Higginson, because 
he had decided his men were not 
yet ready for the test. His de. 
cision was vindicated when the 
New York concert finally took 
place. with sensational success. 

What H. T. Parker of xohe 
Transcript dubbed the romarp¥c 


period of the Boston Symphony 


began in 1889 with the tenure 
of Artur Nikisch. When Kar! 
Muck conducted his first concert 
in the autumn of 1906, as a com- 
pliment to the Boston Symphony 
and. to show his confidence 3; 


‘yy 
ai! 


as Scle backer of the orchestra. 
the incorporation of the orches- 
tra with a board of trustees, and 
a difficult period of adjustment 
and readjustment. 

Under Serge Koussevitzky the 
Boston Symphony has been re- 
‘Stored to its former prestige. 


Technically and artistically it 


stands.tcday, in its 60th season, 
at the ‘peak of American or- 
| chestras, 


London Symphony 
Features Opening 


of Boston Season 


Koussevitzky Directs 
Superb Performance 
of Williams’ Work 


Serge Koussevitsky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony entered another sea- 
“son of concert-giving at Symphony 
‘Hall yesterday afternoon. When the 


small, graceful, energetic and fault- 
lessly tailored man emerged to open 
his 17th year as conductor, what 
happened was familiar and ritual- 
istic. The audience rose and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically; Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky cmiled and ascended the 
stand, shook the hand of concert- 
master Richard Burgin, bowed again 
and again, and finally with his usual 
gesture bade listeners and players 
ke seated. So began the 60th season 
of the greatest orchestra. 
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That Vaughan Williams’ “A Lon- 
don Symphony” was the first num- 
ber indicates more than artistic sig- 
nificance. One may assume its per- 
formance was at orce recognition of 
a masterly score and of what has 
happened to London these past few 
months. Last Winter Mr. Kous- 
S2vitzky paid a similar tribute, dur- 
ing the Russo-Finnish war, by play- 
ing that hymn of racial strength, 
Sibelius’ “Finlandia."//) of 2 « 


Splendid Orchestration Gk 
On rurely musical gf@unds, too. 


“A London Symphony” was long 
due for revival. It was last heard 
at Symphony Hall in 1933, Mr. Bur- 
gin conducting. This week's per- 
formances are the first Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky has given the work in Bos- 
ton, and they also observe for the 
first time in this city the ‘hird re- 
vision Vaughan Wi!..ams made to 
his score. The revision is said to 
be mostly cuts, largejy in the finale. 

“A London Symphony” is the 
sort of music best heard two or 
three times before a militant opin- 
ion is ventured. Not that it is ab- 
struse or hard to grasp, Lut there is 
so much atmosphere ‘hat one is apt 
to put it down as a vaguely pleas- 
ant sort of tone painting with a good 
many loud pages. This reviewer. 
on first acquaintance with the Sym- 
phony in 1933, made just that mis- 
take. 

Yesterday it seemed quite differ- 
ent, and what was most impressive 
was the solid musical fabric. the 
skillful writing, ingenious harmony 
and splendid orchestration. While 
Vaughan Williams intended no lit- 
eral pictures of London, one cannot 
escape an undeniable flavor of local- 
ity. 

There is no harm, accordingly, in 
following the outline of Albert 
Coates, who introduced the Sym- 
phony to the United States. who 
found the introduction symbolic of 
the placid Thames, who found the 
bustling Strand in the first allegro, 
Bloomsbury at dusk in the slow 
movemen*,-a Saturday night on the 
Thames Emb>nkment in the scherzo. 
and the London poor in part of the 
finale. 


——— eee ee 


Beethoven's "‘ifth 


By the time Vaughan Williams 
has built up the majestic finale, one 


senses more than just local atmos- 
phere. Then you are aware of the 
immensity of a great old city, of its 
vast stream of human history. Per- 
haps the scherzo and the finale are 
the finest movements of all. Some- 
how they seem to go deeper than 
the rest, although certain pages like 
the hushed introduction and much 
of the slow movement are remark- 
able music. 

In the scherzo are odd and faint 
suggestions of Ravel, specifically of 
“Le Tombeau de Couperin.” It will 
not do to explain them on the 
ground that Vaughan Williams as a 
young man was a pupil of Ravel, 
and perhaps was influenced by him 
as late as the writing of “A London 
Symphony.* "If there . 2 Ravellian 
echoes, no doubt ti. y just happened. 
A masterly touch was giving the 
quotation of the notes of the West- 
minster Chimes to a solo harp, pro- 
ducing an effect of distance. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading must 
surely have done complete justice to 
the Symphony. Splendor and. in- 
tensity went together. as they did in 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, which 
came after intermission as the one 
other number of the program. In- 
deed, a more taut or stirring per- 
formance of Beethoven's perennial 
masterpiece, is hardly imaginable. 

The depth and clear beauty of the 
Boston Symphony tone again was 
thrilling. So were the collective 
Skill and precision. Not without 


00d reason is the Boston Symphony 


called the greatest orchestra, 

Next week the program assembles 
the Overture to Gluck’s ‘Tphigenia 
=, Mag the E-flat Symphony (K 
o4: y Mozart, and itch’ 
vith Syatphees Shostakovitch’s 


C. W. D. 


THE SYMPHONY AT 
SIXTY 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra begins 
this week its sixtieth consecutive season. 
As observance of this anniversary, it has 
issued a brothure elegantly printed and 
illustrated with pen drawings of its five 
most eminent conductors, from Henschel, 
its first, to Dr. Koussevitzsky, its present; 
and a notable dynasty they make: Gericke, 
the polisher; Nikisch, the romantic poet; 
Muck, the classicist, and Kousgeyitzsky, the 
explorer. , J */ d- ¥O 
“4, pLXty years ago a resident orchestra of 
the {m$t rank in America did not exist. The 
country had to be shown. It was. By 1900 
we had six major symphony orchestras; in 
1940 we have sixteen, and, in the second 
rank, two hundred and fifty lesser ones, 
four-fifths of which have been established 
since 1919, and one-half of which, slump or 
no slump, post date 1929. And after six 
decades of trail-blazing the Boston orches- 
tra is still preeminent. 

It goes on blazing trails. Pops”, Es- 
planade concerts, Berkshire Symphonic 
Festival, and, in its sixtieth year, the new 
music school at Tanglewood, so soon as one 
path has been found, it starts another. 

The great creative epoch of music (from 


about 1720 to 1920), a period in which mas- 


terpieces came tumbling over one another 
from the brains of composers, was one in 
which musical form was being elaborated, _ 
but performances were often, if not gen- 
erally, crude. That epoch has now been 
succeeded by one in which performance of . 
the music is now being elaborated. Bach. 
never heard his B-Minor Mass. We can 
hear it annually—or daily by phonograph. 
Wagner never heard as good a perform- 
ance of Tristan as those at the Metropolitan 


‘In New York. But in the art of composi- 


tion, our epoch, with one or two exceptions, 
is a long way behind the two centuries from 
1720 to 1920, 





Where We do excel is in performance. 
This art of interpretation in music is rela- 
tively new. It was, of course, always there, . 
but in the background. Bach and Hendel 
were virtuoso organists, but primarily they 
‘were composers. The change began among 
the concert pianists. A hundred yeut@hego, : 
Clara Schumann, then a young girl 
‘braids and muslins, was a sirict classicist. 
‘In Vienna she heard Liszt. He was a one- 
‘man revolution. Flashing eyes and floating 
hair, 19th century romanticism had burst 
the dykes of the formal 18th century. Music 
had chenged its dress from satin and ruffles 
to ‘the Rowing cape and Byronical collar 
open at the throat. 

At the turn of the present century some- 
thing similar happened to orchestral coji- 
ducting. Hitherto the conductor had been 
secondary to the orchestra; now he began 
to be an interpretive artist in his own right; 

,like a fine instrumentalist, he not only 
“played the»music# he played on the music. 
Were we today to return to the flawlé@ss 
technical perfection of Gericke’s orchestra, 
or even to the austere classicism of Dr. 
Muck, it is a question whether, after having 
grown expectant of Dr. Koussevitzsky’s 
. performances that giow like October foli- 
age, we would any longer be quite satisfied 
_with.the older style. For the art of con- 
ducting, too, has r.oved forward. 

This epoch of elaborate performance has 
its perils. Vast as the literature of music 
is, its masterworks are being subjected to 
an ordeal of repetition by concert, by radio, 
and by phonograph such as no other art:ex- 
cept architecture, which*we see and “use 
daily, has ever been required to endure. 
How can its charm of novelty survive? 
Partly in the abiding unexpectedness which 


is an ing “dient of all fine music, and partly | warmth of his interpretive temperament. “ove: Serge Kousse- 
in the art pt interpretive conducting which _ vitzky, who has wielded the baton of t'2 Boston Symphony 
recreates anew the music in each perform- longer than any other conductor and resiored the orchestra to 


' : i “they 
ance. Here, again, after sixty Fears of its pre-war brilliance and prestige 


Pioneering, the Boston Symphony O 
tra is still pioneer, bianca 
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UNCLE DUDLEY, 
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sician Honored 


y a Staff Photographer | 


Member of First Orchestra Pays a Call 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, right, at conductor’s desk, congratulates 


Daniel Kuntz, left, a member of the original Boston Symphony Or- 
Georg Henschel, first conductor of the Boston Symphony chestra. Mr. Kunz played in the first violin section at the first con- 


Orchestra as he looked when he took up his duties in this citv cert in Boston, Oct. 21, 1881. 
60 seasons ago. Singer, composer, pianist and conductor, he 


was highly regarded for his versatile musicianship and the 





Original Symphony Member q 


Honored as Season Opens. 


} o 

Coq 22,/ 9 Onan 
Before Dr. Sérgé Koussevitzky 
shed his leaf-brown jacket, tore 
off his tie and opened his shirt at 
the throat under the mounting de- 
mands of a full orchestra rehearsal 
today, he took time to extend a 


gracious greeting to Daniel Kuntz 
of Boston. Mr. Kuntz, long-time 
member of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, played in the first 
violin section under Conductor 
Georg Henschel at the first concert 
in Boston, the afternoon of Oct. 
21, 1881. 

Mr. Kuntz’s appearance at Sym- 
phony Hall, as guest of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, marked the anniversary 
of the opening of the 60th season 
of the famed orchestra. He must 
have followed the rehearsal with 
mixed feelings, recalling, as he 
did later, the afternoon in: 188] 
when half a house, “and mostly 
schoolgirls,” giggled when the con- 
ductor stopped the musicians fully 
ten times in the second movement 
of the First Symphony of 
Beethoven to correct ragged play- 
ing. Maj. Henry Lee Higginson, 
founder of the orchestra, finally 
sent word to the stage to make 
no further halts during the pro- 
gram. The musicians, Mr. Kuntz 
said, were all skilled players but’ 
were inexperienced in Playing to- 


gether and had little spirit of en-' 
| Muck. 


semble. 
Introduced to Players 


Dr. Koussevitzky introduced Mr 
Kuntz to his players and congrat- 


ulated him on his long years of |! 


service in music. Mr. Kuntz re- 
sponded with a warm comment 


that he ‘was very proud that Dr. 
Koussevitzky had kept the stand- | 


ard of his orchestra so hi 

( gh and 
hoped that it will continue so 
under his baton. The orchestra rose 


on Mr. Kuntz’s de art 
the stage. Qu the. ParSHeS “SFOM) 


hall, Mr. Kuntz listened to one of 
the numbers to be*played by the 
orchestra in Providence, R. lI., to- 
night. Outside, he spoke of the 
earlier conductors of the ’80’s and 
up to 1914, when he resigned. 

He recalled that the first pro- 
gram was played at “a public re- 
hearsal”’* (for which tickets were 


sold), on Friday afternoon, Oct.| 


21, 1881, in Music Hall, in Hamil- 


ton Place off Tremont-Street. So 
well was this experimental or-' 


chestra of 60 men received that it 
was active there for 19 years. In 
1900 it moved to its permanent 
home in Symphony Hall. 


Wedding Day 


Conductor Henschel, later Sir 
Georg Henschel, he recalls as a 
fine musician, pianist, singer, com- 
poser, but not an experienced con- 
ductor. Wilhelm Gericke, who 
conducted from 1884 to 1889 and 
from 1898 to 1906, was a “drill- 
master and disciplinarian”; Arthur 
Nikisch (1889-1903), a poet. Mr. 
Nikisch demurred when Mr. Kuntz 
asked permission to be absent from 
one Thursday rehearsal but agreed 
when his violinist explained that 
he planned to be married that day. 


“But promise me,” the’ conductor. 


dded, “that it won’t happen again.” 
Mr. Kuntz played also under 
Max Fiedler, Emil Paur, and Karl 


“Pops” are not new to Boston, 
he says. He was concertmaster of 


the “Promenades” in the old Music} 
‘Hall downtown from May to Sep- | 


tember, 1886. These were the fore- 
runner to present-day “Pops” and 
music went with refreshments. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, be- 
gan its sixtieth season yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
program read: Vaughan Williams, 
A London Symphony; Beethoven, 
Symphony No. 5 in C minor, op. 
67. This is Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
seventeenth season here. 

The program book noted that in 
honor of the orchestra’s anniver- 
sary a collection is being shown in 
the first balcony gallery, including 
photographs of conductors and 
players, an complete set_of the 


programs. ‘y | { 2/1 )¥0%n 


Since the orche now plays 


virtually 11 months a year, it is 


unnecessary to stress that it be- 
gan the new series in mid-season 
form. The personnel, as forecast 
recently in this place, is virtually 
unchanged. Mr. Tortelier,  stiil 
presumably in France, was missing. 
His chair at the second desk o 
cellos was occupied by Mr. 
Chardon. A new doublebass player 
has been added. Otherwise no 
change was observable from the 
floor. Thus the new season had a 
beginning auspicious in all respects. 
There was both timeliness and 
musical interest in the perform- 
ance of the “London” Symphony. 
As was remarked the other day in 
these columns, this was the first 
interpretation of the work by Dr. 
Koussevitzky. The symphony was 
first heard here from Mr. Monteux, 
nearly 20 years ago. It was played 
again in 1923. . Richard Burgin 
directed it once more, in 1933. He 
had previously played the com- 
poser’s “Pastoral’’ Symphony. 
Already, in 1933, this writer 
found that in the “London” Sym- 
phony, “the Thames flowed now 


The Arts in Boston 
eT 


less mysteriously, that there was 


less vigor in the London populace, 
less gloom and pathos and menace 


in the air.” Yesterday’s per-° 
formance, whieh was technically 


brilliant, did not materially alter 


this impression. Certainly there. 


was no want of vigor in the popu- 
lace in this presentation; but for 


all the topicality of the subject, 


the pathos—despite a careful read~ 
ing—and the menace — despite 
some tremendous volumes of sound 
—did not come through as they did 
on the first hearing, two decades 
ago. 

No doubt this was due in con- 


siderable part to the changes that - 


time brings in music, and in lis- 
teners. On this rehearing, the 


structure of the first movement: 


seemed less impressive than fore 
merly, the “program” a little ob- 
vious. The Scherzo appeared yes- 
terday the best integrated of the 
four movements. The influence of 
Debussy was more noticeable than 
formerly. 


But everybody present must have 
felt the tragic impact of the 
thought of London today, sensed 
the continuity reflected in the flow 
of the river, and appreciated the 
devotion of a conductor who, al- 
though he may not find the music 
congenial, nevertheless paid his 
tribute to a people. The reception 
was Warm. L.A.S8. 
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© PRA ORE A ORR Pe Re Bata eRe os 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which begins its 60th season at Symphony Hall on 


Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. This is Dr. Kousse- 
vitsky’s 17th season in Boston. 
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Reminiscences of a Great Symphony Orchestra 


Items from the anniv ibiti 

audience leaving a ggasi 

Music Hall. Top right, title page of the 

the form which they stil] assume, Lowe 

an early program. Lower right, an old steh The 
‘ e 


caption reads: “Who enj 
; JOys the cone 
premium on a seat : ans $150 
ndee?” 





‘A London Symphony’ Listed; 


_ First Time From Koussevitzky 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Looks Back Over 60 Years 


/0-11-40 Ant 


A graphic review of the history 


of the Boston Symphony Orches- | 


tra is provided by the exhibition 
now on view in the First Balcony 
Gallery of Symphony Hall in honor 
of the orchestra’s sixtieth birthday. 
The actual anniversary date falls 
on next Tuesday. 


The exhibition traces the 60 
years of the organization’s growth 
through photographs, programs, 
and newspaper clippings, begin- 
ning with a complete picture of 
the original group of players un- 
der Georg Henschel, set against 
the heroic statue of Beethoven and 
the huge organ of the old Music 
Hall. Items of the exhibit are 
shown in adjacent columns. 

A new work by Mario Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, entitled “Cipressi”’ 
(Remembrance of the Cypresses of 
Usiglian de Lari), is announced by 
Dr. Koussevitzky for the program 
olf the third pair of Boston Sym- 
phony concerts, Oct. 25-26. The 
other numbers will be Haydn’s 
Symphony in G, No, 88 (Paris 
series,) Chabrier’s “Bourrée Fan- 
tasque,’ orchestrated by Felix 
Mottl, and Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration.” 7 


By L. A. Sloper 


As the symphony season opens, 
interesting revivals are- fore- 


shadowed for the first two pro- 


grams. This week, Dr. Kous- 


sevitzky is directing for the first 
time Vaughan Williams’ “A London 
Symphony.” Next week he will pay 


a similar honor tg 5S a0 
Fifth Symphony fg i 
Both these 1 1, pan 


duced to Boston by Richard 
Burgin, the assistant conductor. 
Neither of the composers has 
seemed hitherto to enjoy the 
favorable notice of Dr.. Kous- 
sevitzky. At least he has seldom 
listed any of their works, and the 
musical public has deduced from 


this fact that he was *, gaaai 
thetic to their art PHOMA 


But Dr. Koussevitzky has al- 
ways been exceptionally catholic in 
his tastes, and he appears to be 
growing more so. Presumably he 
has devoted further study to these 
two composers, and quite possibly 
has discovered unsuspected beau- 
ties in their work. At all events, 
he is giving evidence of his high 
sense of responsibility as guide of 
musical taste in the community by 
presenting his interpretation of 
these two works. 

in ae? 


No doubt the timeliness of a 
tribute to the defense of the British 
capital was in Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
thought when he decided to pro- 
duce “A London Symphony.” The 
conductor is keenly aware of world 
problems. His sympathy with the 
cause of the democracies is well 
known. What more appropriate 
than to begin the sixtieth season 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, whose first conductor was 
Georg Henschel, naturalized Brit- 
ish subject, with this musical por- 
trait of London? 

From a musical viewpoint, too, 


representative British composer. 
By many he is considered the fore- 
most living composer of Great 
Britain. The “London” Symphony 
is one of his most important works, 
containing, it would seem, endless 
opportunities for the exercise of 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s interpretive 
genius. 

The symphony is dedicated to 
the memory of George Butter- 
worth, a young composer of 
promise, who was killed on Aug. 5, 
1916, “after successfully taking an 
enemy trench at the head of a 
bombing party.” Albert Coates, 
who introduced the symphony to 
the United States, wrote a detailed 
description of the work, which was 
published in the bulletin of the 
Symphony Society of New York. 
According to this account, the mu- 
sic depicts variously the Thames, 
the Strand, the Adelphi, Blooms- 
bury, the Temple Embankment, a 
'march of unemployed, finally again 
‘the Thames flowing ceaselessly. 
“Big Ben” and street cries are 
among the familiar London sounds 
'heard in the symphony. 


| Yt 


| Mr. Coates’ description ap- 
parently has not received the ap- 
proval of the composer, who has 


been quoted as saying: “‘The title 
might run, ‘A Symphony by a Lon- 
doner,’ that is to say, various sights 
and sounds of London may have 
influenced the composer, but it 
would not be helpful to describe 
these. The work must succeed or 
fail as music, and in no other way. 
Therefore, if the hearers recognize 
a few suggestions of such things 
as the Westminster chimes, or the 
lavender cry, these must be treated 
|as accidents and not essentials of 
'the music.” 

If Dr. Koussevitzky has evi- 


| denced little sympathy for the 


the opportunity to hear the “Lon-! music of Vaughan Williams, he has 


don” Symphony from Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky is welcome. Vaughan 
Williams is a distinguished and a 


displayed less for that of the Soviet 


 sveote th Before Shostakovich 


wrote the Fifth Symphony, he had 





been both exalted and disgraced 
by the Stalin Government. Finally 
he was reinstated in favor. 

At the time Mr. Burgin intro- 
duced this symphony to Boston 
(Jan, 22, 1939) the present writer 
commented as follows on Shosta- 
kovich and his work: “Both his 
talent and the effect of govern- 
mental restriction on it are evident 
in his Fifth Symphony... . In this 
score pages of great beauty stand 
side by side with pages of rubbish. 
It is as if Shostakovich had writ- 
ten for a time under the guidance 
of his own imagination, then sud- 
denly remembered that if he was 
going to write at all, or at least if 
his music was to be heard at all, 
he must celebrate the virtues of 
communism; whereupon he put in 
a cheap military march, or a bom- 
bastic coda in the manner of Lisz<. 
And he had his reward in the form 
of official approbation.” 

But a rehearing of this music 
under Dr, Koussevitzky’s baton 
may give us quite another impres- 
sion of it. That has happened to us 
before, and it would not surprise 
us if it happened again. It is one 
of the virtues of Dr. Koussevitzky 
that he never allows us to sink 
into fixed conceptions of music. 


Paean To 
London Is 


Repeated 
/0 -29. ¥ -f 
Unity of time and place proved 
to be achieved in music after a re. 
markable fashion, when: the Bose 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Dr, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
Presented a now famous work of 
Vaughan Williams at the opening 
of its Monday and Tu 
of concerts 
piece is written ina 
obvious descriptive 


ce being the biggest 
me being kept within 


Style, the pla 
of Cities and tj 


‘the 24 hours by means of what in 


a smaller place would be called 
the town clock. The title is “Lon- 
don” Symphony, no doubt one of 
the best liked and up. to now most. 
successful orchestral efforts of the 
modern British school. 

No telling what audiences to 
come may think, but certainly the 
gathering on this occasion showed 
zealous interest and gave earnest 
approval. The work contains de- 
vices for seizing attention which 


may become transparent to later. 


generations, but they serve the 
present period well, to say the 
least. 

> fe 


To begin the wrong way round, 
the “London” Symphony concludes 
in an original and impressive way 
—noiselessly; the last notes all but 
unheard, and continuing in the 
imagination of listeners after the 
conductor’s hand has dropped and 
the baton ceases to signal. Then, 
to proceed backward to the mid-« 
dle of the composition, there makes 
itself heard the little strain of 
inelody for solo viola—a thought- 
ul compliment, indeed, to the most 
‘nthe of men. For if the musi- 
hee world were to be polled, to 
‘learn which should be set down 
as the most inconspicuous instru- 
ment of the orchestra, the viola 
would in all likelihood receive a 
majority vote. Few instruments, 
truly enough, retain their com- 
plete individuality in the ensemble 
when any considerable number 

Set going; perhaps none do save the 
| Violin, the cello, the horn, and the 
| harp. The bassoon is nearly lost, 
and the viola is Wholly so. An idea, 
then, for the composer of the 
“London” Symphony to exalt the 
viola for & couple of brief mo- 
ments, once near the end, and 
again at the very end, of the. slow 
movement. , 

Quite — allowably, therefore, 
Vaughan Williams may claim first 
Place among British symphonists 
of these ‘twenties, ’thirties, and 
forties; and yet he must some day 

take it” for certain manners that 
are anything but classic and reg- 


ular in orchestral practice. When 
he seeks to be gay, he seems in« 
clined to run matters on the 
scheme of a park band; and when 
he wishes to be solemn, he be- 
haves like one Playing on the 
keys and pedals of a cathedral 
organ. Classic, nevertheless, he 
remains in purpose; as witness the 
designations for the four move- 
ments of his work. 
ke see 


In regard to the beginning of 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s program, to 
say a word about that last, Gluck’s 
Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis” 
was shaped up for concert per- 
formance, according to John. N, 
Burk’s notes in the program book, 
by Richard Wagner. An ending for 
it, that is to say, was fashioned by 
that master a little before he wrote 
and composed “Tristan und Isolde.” 
Ah me! What = hack of that day 
could not have done just as well? 
But if Wagner lent no great aid to 
the Overture, possibly the over- 
ture gave some help to him. Just 
a remote hint of the “Tristan” 
Prelude, no dispute, can be heard 
there. The so-called Glance Mo- 
tif was a long time working up 
among composers before Wagner 
captured it. Gluck, perhaps, made 
the first reach. Ww. Fok 
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Beginning his seventeenth season as conductor of the Boston S 


certs starts on Friday and Saturday, 


Occasional Thoughts on 


The Symphony's 60th Season 
y P isesiei Shed wittams /Or6 “¥ ay 


As we pick our way through the traffic of Massachuse 
nue next Friday afternoon or Saturday night toward Symphony 
Hall it might be well to pause and think—upon reaching at last’ 
the curb—of the institution that enters its 60th year and the con- 
ductor who begins his 17th in the service of that institution. Such 
thoughts will inevitably be mellow, let us hope not smug. Yet a 
good deal of self-satisfaction on the part of the Boston Symphony 
would not be out of place. It has accomplished technical miracles; 
its activities are not growirg inwards; it is as much if not more 
than ever a leader in the field. 

If, however, we can not summon a complaint as to the orches- 
tra’s standards or standing, we can always discuss its repertoire, 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s taste, of course, is remarkably catholic, a fact 
which, with the orchestra’s amazing quickness in reading unfa- 
miliar music, insures us a wide variety. Still, this year we can not 
expect new scores of great interest from Europe, even though many 
foreign composers are now resident on these shores. Is it not time. 
then, to hear a number of “seconds” or “thirds”? 

Few authors care to collect first editions, for their keenness 
grows just where the bibliophile leaves off. So, too, composers are 
glad to get their scores performed, but how much more delighted 
to hear their works a second time! How pleasant to watch the au- 
dience’s sympathy, perhaps distant and cold in the first perform- 
ance, quicken as the composer’s ideas make themselves understood! 
That, ideally, is what every composer must hope and feel, unless he 
be a very inhuman, cold fish indeed. Here, then, in the second year 
of the war is the composer’s chance to get heard and the public’s 
to catch up with him. 


FORGOTTEN MUSIC 


If you look back, as we have been doing, through the programs 
of the 17 years of Mr. Koussevitzky’s reign, you will discover, in the 
first place, that the amount of neglected or forgotten music is not 
as much as you might suppose. We may correctly assume that a 
certain portion of “novelties” were never worth a second hearing. 
One reason or another—policy, friendship, honoring the American 
composer and so forth—may have dictated the performance. That 
done, we are under no pressing need to hear the work again. A 
few scores climb straightway into favor and remain there. Proko- 
fieff’s Classical Symphony, Ravel’s Bolero, Respighi’s Pines of Rome 
are examples of this rare tendency. Other works earn a respectable 
place and are kept in the repertoire, because the conductor and at 
least a part of the public discern their unusual quality. Examples 
are Hindemith’s Matthis der Maler Symphony, Prokofieff’s Piano 
and Violin Concertos, Roussel’s Third Symphony, Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms and.a number of others. 
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certs starts on Friday and Saturday 


Occasional Thoughts on 
The Symphony's 60th Season 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS /076°¥ 

As we pick our way through the traffic of Massachusetts av 
nue next Friday afternoon or Saturday night toward Symphony 
Hall it might be well to pause and think—upon reaching at last 
the curb—of the institution that enters its 60th year and the con- 
ductor who begins his 17th in the service of that institution. Such 
thoughts: will inevitably be mellow, let us hope not smug. Yet a 
good deal of self-satisfaction on the part of the Boston Symphony 
would not be out of place. It has accomplished technica] miracles: 
its activities are not growirg inwards; it is as much if not more 
than ever a leader in the field. 

If, however, we can not summon a complaint as to the orches- 
tra’s standards or standing, we can always discuss its repertoire. 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s taste, of course, is remarkably catholic, a fact 
which, with the orchestra’s amazing quickness in reading unfa- 
miliar music, insures us a wide variety. Still, this year we can not 
expect new scores of great interest from Europe, even though many 
foreign composers are now resident on these shores. Is it not time. 
then, to hear a number of “seconds” or “thirds”? 

Few authors care to collect first editions, for their keenness 
grows just where the bibliophile leaves off. So, too, composers are 
geiad to get their scores performed, but how much more delighted 
to hear their works a second time! How pleasant to watch the au- 
dience’s syrnpathy, perhaps distant and cold in the first perform- 
ance, quicken as the composer’s ideas make themselves understood! 
That, ideally, is what every composer must hope and feel, unless he 
be a very inhuman, cold fish indeed. Here, then, in the second year 
of the war is the composer’s chance to get heard and the public’s 
to catch up with him. 


FORGOTTEN MUSIC 


If you look back, as we have been doing, through the programs 
of the 17 years of Mr. Koussevitzky’s reign, you will discover, in the 
first place, that the amount of neglected or forgotten music is not 
as much as you might suppose. We may correctly assume that a 
certain portion of “novelties” were never worth a second hearing. 
One reason or another—policy, friendship, honoring the American 
composer and so forth—may have dictated the performance. That 
done, we are under no pressing need to hear the work again. A 
few scores climb straightway into favor and remain there. Proko- 
fieff’s Classical Symphony, Ravel’s Bolero, Respighi’s Pines of Rome 
are examples of this rare tendency. Other works earn a respectable 
place and are kept in the repertoire, because the conductor and at 
least a part of the public discern their unusual quality. Examples 
are Hindemith’s Matthis der Maler Symphony, Prokofieff’s Piano 
and Violin Concertos, Roussel’s Third Symphony, Stravinsky’s 
Symphony of Psalms and a number of others. 
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on American composer has had so much boosting of late that 
for once we shall not advance his cause. Mr. Koussevitzky is going oe OM eT +9 
Ito ive us some Vaughan Williams, and two other Eng ‘das Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis 
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Moderato 
II. Allegretto 
Ill. Largo 
IV. Allegro non troppo 





At that there remain scores which ought to be heard again, 
which were far from negligible to begin with and deserve to be re- 
judged in the light of the experience in listening we have all had 
since, The list of compositicns that follows makes no attempt to be 
comprehensive, but suggests one or two titles and composers who 
might be considered. Take the late Albert Roussel, as a starter. His 
Third Symphony, written for the orchestra’s 00th anniversary, 
and his Suite in F have been played a number of times; but what 
has happened to the no less worthy fourth, the “Evocations,” the 
“Padmavati” Suite and the Symphony in B flat? <A score that 
cries out to be performed again, for it was admitted to be one of the 
most difficult that the orchestra ever tackled, is Florent Schmitt’s 
Symphonie Concertante. We hear lots of Hindemith and Proko- 
fieff; so why not revive the former’s Symphonic Dances and the 
latter’s Fourth Symphony and Fifth Piano Concerto? 

Some of the modern composers have almost disappeared from 
the Boston Symphony’s calling list, as it were. There are many 
things by Honegger, Kodaly, Milhaud, Bartok on the shelves of 
the orchestra’s library which might be profitably taken down and 
dusted off. We could do with another go at Malipiero’s Second 
Symphony and Piano Concerto, Szymanowski’s Second Violin con- 
certo, Berg’s Violin Concerto (so called) and Casella’s Trio Con- 
certo. 3 

The American composer has had so much boosting of late that 
‘for once we shall not advance his cause. Mr. Koussevitzky is going 
to give us some Vaughan Williams, and two other Englishmen de- 
serve a hearing. One of these, certainly, is the late Gustav Holst, 
who once led the orchestra in a most interesting concert of his own 
works; and the other is William Walton. A good word should be 
said, too, for the Czech composer, Bohuslav Martinu, who has 
written some remarkable music. 

Of more established symphonies, Mr. Koussevitzky has prom- 
ised us revivals of Beethoven’s ninth, Liszt's “Faust,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Manfred,” Schumann’s “Rhenish,” Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Mahler's “Resurrection” and Bruckner’s eighth. That is an impres- 
Sive list of more or less neglected works, and we would only add to 
it in two respects. The Clementi Symphony, rediscovered by 
Casella, was such a success a few years ago that it would be inter- 
esting either to repeat that one or to play another. Also, may 
we not beg Mr. Koussevitsky to give us again the Taneley Fone. 
phony, which was so much liked? Finally, we are promised plenty 
O- Mozart in view of the fact that the composer died 150 years ago 
come 1941. Let us hope that Mr. Koussevitzky will keep this 
promise, for he made the same one last year and did not! 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 18, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocrosper 19, at 8:15 o'clock 


Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis”’ 


Symphony in E-flat major (Koechel No. 543) 
Adagio; Allegro 
Andante 
Menuetto; Trio 
Finale; Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


PPE AMUN ENON: 85 Oe See Oe hh PP Symphony No. 
I. Moderato 
II. Allegretto 
Ill. Largo 


IV. Allegro non troppo 





Soviet Symphony 
Fifth Symphony of Young Russian Composer 


ls Climax of Brilliant Concert Program 


(b~ {Fe ¥@ by EDWARD Downes 

A twentieth century masterpiece of volcanic splendour and fury. 
Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony, climaxed a concert of extraor- 
dinary brilliance given by the Boston Symphony under the di- 
rection of Serge Koussevitzky yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. This was the first time Koussevitzky had directed the work 
of the young Soviet composer, and to many a listener who had 
heard this symphony with other orchestras, under other conduc- 
tors, this performance was something in the nature of a premiere. 
Its revitalizing and recreative power was tremendous. A confronta- 
tion of this with other interpretations should scotch once and for 


ever the pious theory that, given 
a merely adequate conductor 
and orchestra, masterpieces will 


speak for themselves. Few mas- 


terpieces do, and the Shostako- 
vitch Fifth isn’t one of them. 

The program opened with a 
more firmly established master- 
piece: The ascetic, almost ar- 
chaic Overture to Gluck’s opera, 
“Iphigenie en Aulide.” The per- 
formance was superb, the music 
of the greatest, but the response 
of the audience was curiously 
lethargic. 

Gluck’s stern voice was an 
ideal foil for the seraphic Sym- 
phony in E flat major of Wolf- 
gang Amade Mozart which fol- 
lowed. And the Mozart Sym- 
phony in turn made a peculiarly 

ffective introduction ‘to the 
clangorous dissonances of Shos- 
takoviteh. This was Kousse. 
vitzky’s flair for program build. 
ing at its finest. 


Of course the Mozart was not 
Just introduction. It is younger 
than the Skcstakovitch, for al] 
its youthful temperament, is— 
even today. And it will continue 
to be played when the name of 
Shostakovitch is forgotten. Its 


serene and balanced heauty is 
the product of a banished es- 
thetic dictum: That all art. no 
matter what it expresses. should 
Mave a pleasing and craceful ex- 
terior. | 

The warm timbre’ of the or-. 
chestra in this work, indeed: 
much Of the mellowness of the| 
Symphony as a whole is deter-. 
mined by the fact that Mozart. 
speaks here without the slight. 
lV acid volce of the oboes. The 
©olden tone of the Boston Sym- 
phony strings enhanced the 


““Nsuous.appeal of Mozart’ scan: 


“ena, and Koussevitzky mould- 


ad } Trot 
ec tne first two movements with 


an exquisite sense of style and 
finesse. 

Only in the Menuetto and 
Finale was the tempo hurried. 
Thus in the trio of the Menu- 
etto, the delicious inter-play of 
clarinet and flute never had 
cuite the breathing space to un- 
fold with the grace and ease 
inherent in the notes. And the 
Finale coursed at a speed which 
was. exhilirating and brilliant, 
but definitely out of character. 
The whole would have gained 
immeasurably, had it been per- 
formed with reduced orchestra. 


The Royal Blue Line 


Without making any compari- 
sons of artistic rank, we may 
put down the Shostakovitch 
Fifth Symphony as a continua- 
tion of the great line of sym- 
phonie rhapsodies which run 
from Berlioz, through Liszt to 
Richard Strauss. Like Strauss, 
Shostakovitch uses many themes 
which are banal and flat enough 
in themselves, and depends on 
his dazzling virtuosity in devel- 


oping and orchestrating them, 


or on Sheer temperament, to 
carry him through. 

Ideas come to Mr. Shostako- 
vitch so fast that it cannot be 
called mere fertility; it is a vol- 
canic eruption of ideas. But the 
volcano is uncritical, and along 
with the pure fire of inspiration 


it casts up a deal of slack and 
ashes. Alongside passages of 
true grandeur and power there! 
are moments of brassy bombast 


that are simply embarrassing. 


The dramatic and tne merely 
theatrical . are closely. mixed. 
Even at second or third ‘hear- 
ing it is not necessarily. easy to 
tell the gilt from the gold, the 
musica] diamonds from—paste. 
For one listener, hpwever, the 
slow third movement was by far 
the realest of the four—the most 
original, the most sincere and 
perhaps the*most effective as 
well. This brooding song appears 
to grow out of itself, not have 
been put together by any crafts- 
man, however skilled. Its lan- 
cuage is its own and its form. 
organic. Its climax, when it 


finally arrives, rises to an almost 


unbearable pitch of intensity be-, 
fore subsiding to the deep calm 
of the beginning. 

The exact antithesis of this is 
the short and brutal but ex- 
tremely effective scherzo, The 
name of a new composer jumps 
into your head every time Shos-_ 
takovitch throws another theme 
into this symphonic maelstrom. 
There is everything in it; as the 
saying goes, but the kitchen 
stove. Of course, he may have 
meant to do this. It may be in- 
tentional eclectic parody. Or 
parody of parody. Say. the late 
Stravinsky? 

Though the first and last move- 
ments too have their derivative 
moments, their heroic stature is 
little reduced thereby. What- 
ever his faults may be, Shostako- 
vitch is still obviously one of the 
few vital symphonists of our day, 
His work was received yesterday 
with some shaking of conserva- 
tive heads and much vigorous ap- 
plause. 
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Philip Hale used to say that ™ The sheer athletic prowess of the 
, ‘e mede enough noise, orchestra carries it along and gives 
Epeece. os anUBIC MEIC CNOUS it a specious triumph which it does 
especially at the end, it could not not deserve. And, as an opportunity 
help but succeed and garner a huge for the orchestra to shine, we sup- 
measure of applause. This dis-|pose a Koussevitzky elected 
couraging aesthetic doctrine was git+ aia vail jah Sthcn seiniianail ait 
well illustrated yesterday afternoon), triumph of quite another and en- 
by the Shostakovitch fifth sym-|tirely legitimate color. Mozart’s E 
phony. That this vapid and tedious jes label on povemew aan 
' Id so go down amazes us,!/00 Much F 
tgthy picker ao that there is poner by Se gig eye id ae 
more discriminating section of the pee eS. ee y B 


.. to hear it. Mr, Koussevitzky is 
ry ee a Ae "singularly at home with Mozart. His 


There is in the symphony just interpretations are miracles of 
one passage indicative of an artistic clarity, lightness and _ precision. 


imagination, with some originality. another conductor might not have 
at work; and this occurs at the con- 


clusion of the first movement. The Ken the andante as slowly or ow 
scherzo tries desperately to imitate finale as fast, but these tempi were 
Prokofieff and fails. The largo is a justified by the performance yester- 
wilderness of boredom in which the day. For some reason it is not sup- 
device of the pedal point is fla- posed to be quite “the thing” to 
grantly abused. The finale is a bit\single out one member of the or- 
of bombast for the crowd. chestra for snecial praise, unless né 
A number of cheap hits—witness be really a soloist. But for once we 
the march in the first movement— cannot forbear to mention the per- 
were inserted, we assume, as @ SOP fection of Mr. Polatschek’s playing 
to the proletariat. There is no artis-)-* the clarinet solo in the trio. It 
tic justification for them. At any} just be heard to be believed. 
rate it must have taken the OGPU) Gluck’s overture is a grand piece 
to prevent the workers walking out! of music, not too often heard. His 
on that largo! The reputation of |importance in the history of opera 
Shostakovitch is, we believe, grossly |has led to a great deal being written 
overrated, This symphony is pre-|about him: but, as things go in the 
tentious and with hardly a spark|world of music nowadays, the pub- 
of real, creative talent. Judging by |lic gets little chance to hear his 
the applause, even between move-j/music. The overture to “Iphigenia 
ments, there were many who would/in Aulis” is one of the best ways 
not agree with this opinion. Never- to get acquainted with him 
theless, after due reflection, we can} The concert will be repeated to- 
find no better summing up of the/night. Next week Mr. Koussevitzky 
ge Symphony than to gay that it is | offers Haydn’s symphony No. 88 
ashing bore. /@ “FO Castelnuovo - Tedesco’s “Cipressi,” 
_Chabrier’s Bouree Fantasque and 
Strauss’ “Tod und Verklaerung.” 


t 


Boston Symphony Orchestra jong-winded and banal.” Let those 
The concerts this week by the Bos- words stand; add thin and sterile to 


ton Symphony. Orchestra have a 


hem. For one reason or another 
the Fifth shows no fruition of the 


heavenly beginning and a Soviet promise of the Shostakovitch First 
conclusion. Serge Koussevitzky’s|Symphony, a clever work of student 


program starts with the Overture to Years. 


93 


Gluck’s opera “Iphigenia in Aulis, 


continues with “big” E-flat Sym- 


- Technically the Fifth Symphony 
has a good deal in its favor, .the 
‘orchestration for example, and some 


phony of Mozart (K. 543), and comes pages sound very well by them- 
to anticlimax with the Fifth Sym- selves. But “some pages” are no 


phony by Dmitri Shostakovitch, 
Without doubt some in the audi- 


ence at Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon will strongly disapprove 
of calling Mr. Shostakovitch’s ide- 


ological effort “anticlimax.” But in 


sincerity this reviewer aga] nds 
it so. £0 “f 7 6 
After the schefzo and e slow 


movement, some listeners in the 
rear and the upper parts ‘f the hall 
forgot the etiquette of not clapping 


more a good work that one swal- 
low is a Spring. At that, Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s painstaking interpretation 
must have accounted largely for 
whatever brilliance there was. A 
virtuoso orchestra and conductor 
can make some music sound better 
than it is. Yesterday’s performance 
was Mr. Koussevitzky’s first of this 
score, 

One enjoyed hearing again the 


‘solemn and imposing Gluck Over- 
iture, although it was played a bit 
theavily. The precision of the or- 
ichestra was quite astonishing, even 


between symphonic movements, and |to listeners thoroughly familiar with 
burst out in a flurry of applause. |the finesse of the Boston Symphony. 
As a matter of strict Justice, ON€ | Would it not have been better to re- 


may add that about 4:15 the custom- 
ary number who have -trains, teas 
or cocktail parties to make, could 
be seen taking their departure. 
Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony 
was intended to commemorate the 
Bolshevik revolution of 1917, and 
its first perforcence in 1937 restored 
him to Soviet good graces. For 
some months previously, he had 
been in disfavor because certain of 
his music allegedly had failed to 
express the proper Soviet ideology. 


Too much has probably been made 


of the ideological side of Shostako- 
vich’s work. At best that could be 
only an unimportant external ele- 
ment. 

Had Ravel written his ‘‘Bolero” 
to celebrate the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, the composition would still 
have been the “Bolero,” no better 
and no worse for whatever outside 
influences prompted it. What counts 
in music, therefore, is substance and 
the skill of its writing. 

When Richard Burgin introduced 
the Shostakovitch Fifth here a year 
ago last January, this reviewer 
found it disappointing, “unoriginal, 


duce the strings or increase the 
wind parts for the sake of closer 
orchestra: balance? 

Mozart’s E-flat Symphony, like all 
true .classics, never shows a sign 
of wear. The high point of yes- 
terday’s reading was, interpretively, 
the slow movement. The first move- 
ment and finale seemed nervously 
strained and a shade too fast. 

Next week’s program will be as 
follows: Haydn: Symphony in G' 
major, No. 88; Castelnuovo-Tedesco: 
“Cipressi” (first performance); Cha- 
brier-Mottl: Bourree Fantasque”; 
Strauss: “Death and Transfigura- 
tion.” Ae: te Ta 
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Lhird Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrosBeEr 25, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 26, at 8:15 o'clock 


FPR ait beeen es done ory ss SympnOnY in G major, No. 88 


I. Adagio; Allegro 
II. Largo 
IIf. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito 


CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO “Cipressi” (Remembrance of the 
Cypresses of Usigliano di Lari) 


(First performance) 


CHABRIER Bourrée Fantasque (for Pianoforte, 
Orchestrated by Felix Mottl) 


INTERMISSION 


“Tod und Verklarung,” Tone 
Poem, Op. 24 


he ans co <a 8 ‘By EDWARD DOWNES | 
‘ROM: the: Paris of Marie Antoinette to Bismarck’s Germany, 
from: the ‘Rococo grace of a Haydn “Paris” Symphony to 

. the perfervid neo-romanticism of “Death and Transfigu ra- 
tion” by ‘Richard Strauss—a road of some hundred years was 
traversed brilliantly yesterday afternoon by the Boston Symphony 
under the guidance of Sérge Koussevitzky. These were the extremes. 
Between, them the orchestra lingered briefily over two orchestrs ted 
piano pieces.’ One of them, an engaging bit of fluff by Chab: ler, 


“Bourree: Fantasque,” was orchestrated by Felix Mottl. The oth ty 


“Cipressi,”:by the modern Italian, Mario, asrrcomieghii gs has 

been orchestrated. ‘by, the com- “ ermine 
fact,.”’ Ss wy Spector Sedaee | : a 

has twice “orchestrated his “Ci. Pivipiard 

pressi” and yesterday's. nia ot i, its. tonal menage, be: with 

ance was the premiere of the ‘hin ta pipe Bi ie satis 

latest version yp 6,40 fed hire, “transparency 4 

a epateliuov Tedesco has | structure “and e cance of line, 

one of et bold bad Sops of mod: “Remembering the cypresses of 

' Usigliano ‘di Lari’ -is the subtitle 

of this: ‘smvall' tone-poem and it 

refers to’ MtCastelriuovo-Tedes- 

co's home in the Tuscan hills 


near Florence. 
‘Most of his c VA favor have 
| peen written at Usilgiano di. 


1 and it may be that, in his sel q 

0 - ‘imposed exile. ne puts’ a strong- 

tion when goes 4 back. beyond the ‘er feeling into his “Cipressi’” 

renaissance invention of opera than the mere evocation of “the 
by noble Florentine dilletanti, melancholy beauty of the T 

past even the immortal blind ogy hills planted with cypresses”” 

Francesco Landino of Giotto’s. which was his original inte it. 

day, first Italian composer whose | The audience was enthusia 


works ‘survive in number, back/and Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedese 


musician : St ; was present to wea ap- 

Cistelnuoverredesca” eas | i 
conscious: of, this, -andit. would Peppery Haydn ea 
be idle, iheretors tor listen for In spite of his fatal tendeney 
leftist irmoni ae to take the fast finales too fast, 
SCY re S$ trees there are few living conductors 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroper 26, at 8:15 0° 


Symphony in G major, No. 88 
[. Adagio; Allegro 
ll. Largo 
lil. Menuetto; Trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro con SPIrilo 


CASTELNUOVO- PEDESCO “Cipressi” (Remembrance of the 


Cypresses of Usigliano di Lari) 


(First performance) 


Bourrée Fantasque (for Pianoforte, 


Orchestrated by Felix Mottl) 


INTERMISSION 


ee’ , ee ** r ' 
£od und Verklarune,” Tone 


Poem. Op. 24 


Symphony Concert: 


Koussevitzky 


Acclaimed in 


Brilliantly Contrasting Works 


By EDWARD DOWNES 


from the Rococo grace of a Haydn “Paris” Symphony to 


1%) ROM the Paris of Marie Antoinette to Bismarck’s Germany, 


the perfervid neo-romanticism of “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” by Richard Strauss—a road of some hundred years was 
traversed brilliantly yesterday afternoon by the Boston Symphony 
under the guidance of Serge Koussevitzky. These were the extremes. 
Between them the orchestra lingered briefily over two orchestrated 
piano pieces; One of them, an engaging bit of fluff by Chabrier, 
“Bourree Fantasque, ” Was orchestr ated by Felix Mottl. The other, 
“Cipressi, by the modern Italian, Mario, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, has 


been orchestrated by the com- 
poser himself. As a matter of 
fact... Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
has twice ‘orchestrated his ‘Ci; 
pressi” and yesterday's perform- 
ance was the mb ae of the 
latest version f§ J do e¥ 
Mr. Castelnuov fit has 
never, to. our. knowledge, been 
one of the bold bad boys of mod- 
ern miisi¢: To his signature on 
the present: composition manu- 
script, he has added the proud 
title, ‘“Musicista © Fiorentina.” 
with all that implies of classi- 
cism, patrician clarity and bal- 
ance. To sign oneself “Floren- 
tine Musician” is to recall an 
ancient .and aristocratic’ tradi- 
tion which goes back. beyond the 
renaissance invention of opera 
by noble Florentine dilletanti. 
past even the immortal blind 
Francesco Landino of Giotto’s 
day, first Italian composer whose 


works ‘survive in number, back. 


to Dante's musician friend, 
Casella. We may be sure that 
Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco was 
conscious of this, and.it would 
be idle, therefore, to listen for 
leftist harmonies in the whisper- 
ings of his cypress trees 


On “the. ec contrary, the piece is 
filled with romantic nostalgia 
and, though it was written in 
1920, its tonal language suggests 


rather the early, 1900s, with 


hints of French. impressionism. 
It has a -Latin transparency of 
structure * and elegance of line, 
and warmth of feeling as well. 
“Remembering the cypresses of 
Usigliano di Lari’ -is the subtitle 
of this: ‘small’ tone-poem and it 
refers to Mri Castelnuovo-Tedeés- 
co's home in t Tuscan hills 
near Florence. \jy 

Most of his compositions have 
been written at 'Usilgiano di Larj 
and it may be that. in his self- 
imposed exile ie puts a strong- 


er feeling into his ‘Cipressi’ 


than the mere evocation of “the 
melancholy beauty of the Tus- 
can hills planted with cypresses”’ 
which was his original intent. 
The audience was enthusiastic. 
and Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedescq 
was present to acknowledge aD: 
plause. 


Peppery Haydn 
In spite of his fatal tendency: 


to take the fast finales too fast, 
there are few living conductors 





who can vie with Koussevitzky in’ 


his performance of the Haydn 
Symphonies, The88thSymphony, 
in G major, heard yesterday, 


was the first of the second batch 


of symphonies Haydn composed 
for the Concerts de la Loge 
Olympique in Paris. It was re- 
grettable we could not hear it 


tained and—what is more im- 


portant—a tempo which robbed 


the music itself of part of its 
character. « 
Richard the Second 

After the intermission came 
Richard Strauss’s “Tod und 
Verklaerung in a performance of 


‘transcendant power which em- 
played by a reduced orchestra. 


loyed all the tonal resources 


an ensemble somewhat nearer) and technical refinements.of the 
the size of those for which Haydn! modern symphony orchestra. 
wrote, and able to produce the/Granted that the tone-poem ‘Is 


kind of sonority Haydn expected 
and got. 

Of course, the Boston Sym- 
phony plays with a virtuosity, 
which was unknown to the or- 
chestras of Haydn’s day. but for 
all the radiant quality of our 
Boston Symphony strings, there 
were too many of them for a. 
Haydn Symphony. The number 
of strings used yesterday are the 
number called for in a Strauss 
score and in Richard Strauss’s 
compositions they balance won- 
derfully the remainder of the or- 
chestra. In the Haydn, their 
numbers engulf the poor wood- 
winds, | | 

Perhaps the mest attractive 
aspect of Koussevitzky’s Haydn 
Interpretations is his sense of 
style. This was music for aris- 
tocrats, and it could not be more 

aristocratically felt and_ ex- 
pressed than it is under his sen- 
sitive baton. In the second 
movement, the Largo, the or- 
chestra sang with a warmth that 
is rarely extracted from a Haydn 
Score. The charmingly square- 
wed Menuetto and the folk- 
‘dance effects with the bourdon 
in the middle part were tossed 
Off with just the right lack of 
Seriousness. | 

| The finale was a musica] as 
well as a technical tour de force. 
for it was taken at a speed 
Which left the audience dazzled 
and breathless, but it was a 
tempo which no orchestra of 
'Haydn’s day could have main- 


r-long, that it has moments 
of tomect that not all the in- 
vention is of the first class, it 
remains ® deeply stirring experi- 
ence—an experience which does 


‘not pale with repetition. Kousse- 


vitzky extracted the last ounce 


‘of drama from this. dramatic 
‘score, and the final apotheosis 


was a thing not easily forgotten. 


Symphony Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 3rd regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday, afternoon in Symphony 


Hall. The program was as follows: 
Haydn Symphony in G major No. 88 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Cipressi’’ (Remembrance of the 
Cypresses of Usigliano di Lari) 
Chabrier......Bourree’ Fantasque (orches- 
trated ve Felix Mottl 
Strauss....‘‘Tod und Verklaerung,’’ Tone 
Poem Op. 24 


Here ‘as a concert of memorable 
performances, a thoroughly ingrati- 
‘ating and impressive program. The 
Haydn symphony is a gem, of which 
the brightest facet is perhaps the 
musette.]'*e trio. Musettes, with 
thir charming bagpipe drone, are 
conventionally supposed to be con- 
trasted with gavottes; but Haydn | 
evidently saw no reason why he 
should not exploit this manner in 
the minuet _movement of. ,a sym-| 
2 L080: OMA 

The slow movehfent o is Sym- 
phony is a particularly lovely largo, | 
which Mr, Koussevitzky chose- to. 
take with great deliberation. Often 


this practice can spoil the classi- 
cal slow movements, but in this case 


we felt that the conductor was com~- years ago we find that we had placed 
pletely justified by the results he it midway in Strauss’s tone poems 
obtained. On the o1er hand there between the best and the worst and 
was not the same excuse for the had objected that it was too simi- 


frenzied speed with which he lar to and not as good as “Zara- 


ee 


pe ween along Heat sage oe br thustra.” On the basis of yester- 
orchestra can play | , | 4 
maintain clarity: but it is not an day’s remarkably cloquent perform 
artistic way of treating it. , ance we should amend that opinion. 
I“r. Castelnuovo-Tedesco was in |The work has more unity in*c¢on- 
po ‘Serres gape to gogo veying its spiritual mood than we 
edge the cordial applause for ape a San en 
orck ‘sated piano piece, “Cipressi.” had ebony it credit for. The _° 
T: + piece is a charming, if not pars gram,” if taken very generally, b>- 
ticularly original, work. It is rather com>s strangely moving. Even the 
on en Pe ap Panscee vagy Sho legged: prolonged apotheosis has point and 
is certainly effective. , ; is 
see how it would be- successful as ‘5 not as tedious as we emember it 
a piano piece, and the composer has have been. Can it be that, after 
al. * “‘lliantly succeeded in this, his many years and much ink of pro- 
second orchestration of it. test, we are about to be converted 
It is quite incredible that Cha- to Strauss® But no; we Shall buy 
brier’s Bourree Fantasque has not records of the “Heldenleben” and 
been played at these concerts in fif- the “Domestica” and hold the fort 
teen years. Unaccountably, too, it is a while yet! : 
not “on heare at piano recitals;, The concert will be repeated to- 
nor is the composer’s Valse-Scherzo, night.. Next. week Mr, Koussevitzky 
‘a grand piece for a virtuoso. Felix will conduct Beethoven’s 3rd “Leon- 
‘Mottl has made a splendidly exciting ore” Overture and Rimsky-Korsa- 
piece for orchestral display, of which ‘kov’s “Scheherazade;” and Arthur 
needless to say, Mr. Koussevitzky Shepherd will conduct has own 2nd 
took full advantage. prt. a vastly | Symphony in D minor. 
attractive work, one that requires | 
be played with the last word in or- 9¥Mphony Rehearsal 
chestral polish, You want, and we At the invitation of Dr. Serge 
in fact got, a performance of glit- Koussevitsky, conductor of the Bos- 
tering precision and a good dash of ton Symphony, Dorothy Gish, Louis 
worldlines~. Most conductors are so Calhern, and the cast of “Life With 
concerned with finding spiritual Father” attended a rehearsal of the 
values in music that they are un- orchestra at Symphony hall yester- 
willing to sk-w a cloven hoof. Mr. day morning. pp amp. ©) 
Koussevitzky, fortunately, had no ‘The atmosphere of Boston’s first 
qualms abc.ut doing the Bourree symphony concert, 60 years ago, was 
Fantasque up brown. recreated at Symphony hall by the 
While \7 are on the subject, is “Life With Father” folk in their cos- 
it not time for reviving the same tumes of the 1880’s. The occasion 
composers “Espana”? Possibly some was the 60th anniversary of Amer- 
‘i object that the piece is heard ica’s most famous musical organiza- 
too often over the radio. But we are tion. 
not all radio addicts, and besides’ present also, and perhaps the most 
the Boston Symphony would play it attentive listener among the guests, 
so well. Moreover, Chabrier’s: 100th was Daniel Kuntz, a member of the 


anniversary in January, 1941, would 
provide the occasion. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky might also repeat the Bourree, 
for we do not always have so much 
fun at a concert. 


Strauss’s “Death and Transfigura- | 


tion” wears better than we had 
thought it would. Looking up our 
report of it in these columns three 


original orchestra which played at 
the opening concert, back in the days 
,when Father really lived and roared 
in his brownstone mansion on Mad- 
ison Avenue. 

Compliments will be returned on 
Thursday evening when Dr. Kousse- 
vitsky pians to attend “Life With 
‘Father” at the Civic Repertory The- 
ater across the street from Sym- 
phony hall. 
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Boston Symphony 
Celebrates Its 
59th Birthday 


Only Living Member, 
Daniel Kuntz, Recalls 
First Concert in 1881 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was 99 years old yesterday. While 
there was no birthday cake, con- 
ductor Serge Koussevitzky and the 
110 players observed the occasion 
on the stage of Symphony Hall at 
the morning rehearsal fOeQZ3.GV 

When Mr. Koussevitzky appeared 
to begin work on this week’s pro- 
gram he was accompanied by a 
short, white-haired and smiling man 
who probably has the best memory 
of all the years of the orchestra. 
That man is Daniel Kuntz, the only 
surviving member of the original 
Boston Symphony, for 33 years a 
violinist until he retired in 1914, 
Mr. Kuntz remembers well the first 
Boston Symphony concert in the 
how-vanished Music Hall. o t- 

urday evening, Oct. 22. 1881 

Mr. Kuntz was introduced he 
orchestra by Mr. Koussevitz y, ap- 
plauded by all, and then made a 
little speech. Then all stood for a 
moment of silence in memory of the 
orchestra’s beneficent founder, Maj. 
Henry Lee Higginson, 

More celebration ec during the 
rehearsal’s intermissi6n. The whole 
cast of “Life With Father” came 
over from the Repertory Theatre 
across. the street, dressed in the 


costumes of the 1880's which they 
wear im the Clarence Day play. 


Father (Louis Calhern), Mother 
(Dorothy Gish) and the whole red- 
headed family were there, down to 
little Harlan (Richard Tyler 
Howell), with his fiddle case tucked 


tmder his arm, | 
Upto the Conductor’s room they 
marched, to have pictures taken | 
with Mr. Koussevitzky and Mr. 
Then out to the balcony | 


where they listened to part of the 
rehearsal. 

Back in 1881 the first audiences to 
hear the Boston Symphony must 
have looked a good deal like this 
“family,” with its bonnets, bustles, 


‘top hats and frock coats. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


One listener came away from the 
concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra yesterday afternoon with 
new faith in Richard Strauss’ tone 
poem, “Death and Transfiguration.” 
The more important of the two rea- 
sons for that exalted state of mind 
was a magnificent performance. So 
carefully imagined was Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s interpretation and so per- 
fectly realized by the orchestra, 
that one mig*t have been hearing 
the score for the first time. 

“Death and Transfiguration” came 
at the end of a thoroughly enjoy- 
aJle program. At the beginning 
was Haydn’s G major Symphony, 
No. 88 (crisply done), and in be- 
tween came orchestral transcrip- 
tions ux tv’o piano pieces—“Cypress- 
es” by»Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
and Chabrier’s delectable but al- 
most forgotten “Fantastic Bourree.” 

Spirit, idi: . and “program” of 
“Death and Transfiguration” are 
19th Century—mystically cheerful 
(or vice versa), full-blown, some- 
what extravagantly poetic. Along 
With other manifestations of the 
19th Century it has taken much 
abuse from »me of the intellectual 
boys who would prefer to believe 
that nothing much of value hap- 
pened between 1800 and the first 
World War. , True, one has to be 
in the right mood for the score, 
but granted the right mood and 
such a recre tion as Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky brought about, there is no 
difficulty in recognizing the en- 
during nature of the music. 

Yet perhaps more than the other 
Strauss tone poems, “Death and 
Transfiguration” jis very sensitive 
to interpretation, One has heard it 
done in a manner to makeit super- 
ficial. What is required is a poetic 
conception, complete belief in the 
soul of a dying man released into 
immortality, and in the alternately 
sentimental and heaven-storming 
character of the musical style. That 
is required, by the way, from both 
conductor and audience. This music 


must be felt, 5 anno rgtional- 
ized. Q ~ Oy Sede 
Mr. ssevitzky dr from the 


orchestra brass, wood and string 


sonorities tnatsent ecstatic chills 
down one’s book. Those pages where 
death is illumined by a soul trans- 
figured might have been a rending 
of heaven itself. | 

Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco has a 
romantic dispostion though he hap- 
pens to be under 50. ‘‘Cypresses 
must be of especial significance to 
him because it is a memory of a 
place where he and his wife lived 
and where he composed much of his 
music—the house called Usigliano 
di Lari on a cypress-clad hilitop in 
Tuscany. He wrote “Cypresses” as a 
piano piece 20 years ago, and or- 
chestrated it the same year, Last 
Spring, at his present home in 
Larchmont, N. Y., he devised a sec- 
ond orchestration, and it is this 
which is heard, for the first times 
anywhere, at these concerts. 

Castelnuovo-Tedesco writes warm- 
ly, delicately, taking great care to 
make transparent the soft colors of 
his orchestration. In “Cypresses” 
is a wealth of subtle contrasts and 
detail, of which Mr. Koussevitzky 
must surely have made the most. 
As a descriptive idyll of miniature 
proportions, the work has a valid 
claim to attention. The composer 
showed his enjoyment of the per- 
formance when he strode from his 
seat in the hall and shook hands 
with the conductor. 

Poor Chabrier has been relegated 
to so-called “pcpular” concerts. As 
if he were not entitled to a hearing 
on more “serious” programs now 
and then! His “Espana” has sur- 
vived better than most of his works. 
The “Fantastic Bourree,” originally 
for piano and orchestrated years. 
ago by the great conductor, “e!::: 
Mottl, has been unjustly neglected. 
| While of no great consequence, its 
Sheer joyousness of rhythm and 
melody is irresistible... Now that 
Mr. Koussevitzky has revived the 
score, one hopes he may go on ‘to 
other music of the past which may 
not be masterpieces but whose oc- 
casional performance will freshen 
the symphonic repertory; C. W. D. 
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Arthur Shepherd to Direct — 
His Symphony in D Minor 


Cel DT | yf ye 0 By Winthrop P. Tryon 


There goes before the Boston’ 
Symphony public for . judgment 
this week Arthur Shepherd’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D minor, with Mr. 
Shepherd himself conducting. It is) 
the story, familiar in Symphony | 
Hall, of a music instructor coming 
out of the classroom and present- 
ing hithself in the character of 
composer; and unless matters take 
a different course from the usual, 
one, he will be found by many of 
his hearers a man of scholarship 
whose work bears the academic 
mark. That, by testimony of Daniel 
Gregory Mason, another professor. 
who composes, is an inevitable 
outcome. A pedagogue, in other 
words, cannot, according to a cer- 
fain run of corridor opinion, be a 
showman; he may know all about 
counterpoint, but he wants the 
knack of preparing an exhibition 
for the orchestral platform. 

That there is nothing whatever 
in the charge appears the moment 
we consider the careers of com- 
posers, most of whon, first or last, 
have taught in school or in studio, 
and who invariably have strong 
academic associations and predilec- 
tions; for otherwise they would 
not be composers at all. 

Ky pb 


Again, when a composer takes 
the baton and directs a perform- 
ance of his own music, he is found 
by a listener here and another 
there to be unequal to the task. 
Yet when that happens, it is most 
likely not because he is a com- 
poser, but because he has not given 
himself over to the career of con- 
ducting and necessarily evinces 
lack of skill in comparison with 
the man who has. 

As for Mr. Shepherd, composing, 
indeed, has been an essential ele- 
ment of his activity; and if the 
quantity of his output measures 
up rather small, the quality of it 


gives no impression of mere 
casualness. His “composing is an 
essential part of him, rather than 
something incidental to other pur- 
suits. Conducting, too, is right in 
his line; for he has assisted at con- 
certs of the Cleveland Orchestra 


‘as conductor, and he has made a 


record well enough known as 
leader of choral performances in 
Boston. 

One thing about this Symphony 
in D minor of his, which even a 
hurried look at the manuscript 
score discloses, is that it stands on 
a secure foundation of string har- 
mony; and not only on the support 
of sound, but also on that of char- 
acter of the parts. First violins, 
second violins, violas, and celli all 
have individual roles, and they 
possess an interest for the players 
as well as an appeal to listeners. A 
firm “quartet” underlies the sym- 
phony. Then, the overlay of brasses 
and woods, by clear evidence of 
the score, calls out the best powers 
of the executants, without putting 
them to technical confusion. 

nee bie 

A symphony, take it as a whole, 
consists of endless bowings and 
fingerings, blowings, tappings, and 
pluckings. And still, in the face of 
so much, there can stick out a 
single note, an uncommon tone re- 
lation, an ear-arresting sound, that 
will make the piece in which it 
occurs memorable to a_ listener 
over years. Such a note occurs in 
the midst of this revelation of Mr. 
Shepherd’s talent. Nor, as chances, 
does Mr. Shepherd himself invent 
the note; for by his own avowal 
he borrows it. In the Scherzo of the 
symphony, which is the _ third 
movement, he introduces a cow- 
boy tune, a “melody of the 
“‘vaquero” order, which he picked 
up out West. This is no matter, 
mind you, of a scholar’s summer 
vacation research. The boy, Arthur 
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shadows. By a narrow margin, per- 
haps, it misses being an important con- 
tribution to the: fast growing list of 
native. symphonies. Nevertheless, it 
commends itself to our sympathies more 
than some works that have received 
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Fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 1, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemsrr 2, at 8:15 0’clock 


BEETHOVEN... Overture to ‘“Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72 


Symphony No. 2 in D minor 


Allegro 

Lento moderato 

Allegro ma non troppo 

Andante sostenuto; Allegro alla giga 


(To be conducted by the composer) 
INTERMISSION 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after “The 


Thousand Nights and a Night”), Op. 35 


I. ‘The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship 
II. The Story of the Kalandar Prince 
Ill. ‘The Young Prince and the Young Princess 


IV. Festival at Baghdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a Rock 
surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion 
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Shepherd, was brought up in 
Idaho, and he remembers songs he 
heard in his early association with 
cattlemen. This particular air, like 
many things sung on the range, Is 
Feally nothing in particular at all 
except for this one note; and that, 
not in name but in effect, is very 
particular indeed. The time starts 
and goes on in a commonplace way 
and in the very commonplace key 
of F, until it strikes a point where 
the singer seems to think he has 
made a mistake; and he violently, 
‘on an accent, changes A to A flat, 
converting major to minor. 

That is nothing at all as a musi- 
cal device; but here it is something 
else than a device. It is a inspira- 
tion, or perhaps a fancy, a freak. 

_QOr is it a pistol shot? It is any- 
thing you please, but it makes an 
impression in this work. It could 
reasonably enough make an audi- 
ence want to have the whole sym- 
phony repeated some day. 


NEW MUSIC 
BY SYMPHONY 


Shepherd's Work in D 
Minor Given Performance 


on nee 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The past fared better than the pres® 
ent at yesterday afternoon’s Symphony 
Concert, in which Arthur Shepherd’s 
Symphony in D minor came between 
Beethoven’s Third ‘“leonore” Overture 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘'Scherezarade.” 
Returning to the city that knew him 
for many years as teacher, Mr. Shep- 
herd conducted this local ( 


Drejmi cram of 
his latest score. [-2- O : ay 
With due respect to ¥ 


shining ex- 
ceptions, it may be Suggested that the 
Chief enemy of the American sy m- 
phonic composer is not the crue] con- 
ductor who refuses to. give him a 
Chance, but the American composer 
Who when he £ets that chance fails to 
merit the praise we are only ton ready 
tO bestow: upon him. First he presents 
himself as a rough diamond. sadly in 
need Of ‘polish: then as a vendor of 
platitudes, and then . | 
competent, sincere. 
minded but 


as an academician, 
| idealistic and high- 
essentially uninspired. 


It is in this last class that one must 
place Mr. Shepherd, as his Symphony 
of vesterday represented him. The first 
of the four movements began promis- 
ingly and fulfilled that promise through 
most of its length. The slow move- 
ment, dignified and often impressive, 
fell a little short of truly emotional ut- 
terance, The Scherzo proved leaden- 
footed and the finale came near to fall- 
ing of its own weight. Only a spurt 
of energy, a flash of brilliance at the 
end, saved it from so doing. 

Taken as a whole, Mr. Shepherd's 
Symphony suffers from thickness of tex- 
ture and drabness of color. Most of the 
time there is too much going on and 
there are few highlights or deep 
shadows. By a narrow margin, per- 
hans. it misses being an important con- 
tribution to the fast growing list of 
native symphonies. Nevertheless, it 
commends itself to our sympathies more 
than some works that have received 
such rating. 

Dr. Koussevitzky'’s almost sensational 
treatment of “Sherezarade”’’ aroused the 
expected, the inevitable enthusiasm, No 
doubt this shopworn music needs such 
external aids, but one seems fo recall 
more genuinely, truly satisfying pere- 
\formances under Dr, Koussevitzky’s di- 
rection, 
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BEETHOVEN Overture to “Leonore” No. 3, Op. 72 


Te ee na st eee Symphony No. 2 in D minor 
I. Allegro 
Il. Lento moderato 
(It. Allegro ma non troppo 
IV. Andante sostenuto; Allegro alla giga 


(lo be conducted by the composer) 
INTERMISSION 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV.... . Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (after “The 
Thousand Nights and a Night’), Op. 35 
The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship 
The Story of the Kalandar Prince 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 


Festival at Baghdad. The Sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a Rock 
surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion 





Symphony Concert 


Beethoven Overture Brilliantly Performed 


—Arthur Sheperd’s Symphony in D Minor 


Yesterday’s extraordinary concert of the Boston Symphony 
opened with the greatest performance this writer has been privi- 
leged to hear of Beethoven’s third “Leonore” Overture. It closed 
with the intoxicating opulence of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic 
suite, “Scheherezade.” But in between these two performance there 
was heard a work so amazingly platitudinous that listeners asked 
themselves what.it was that had momentarily paralyzed Dr. Kous- 
Sevitzky’s usual happy flair for program building. Platitudinous it 
was: less, perhaps, in the themes themselves than in their work- 
ing out—in its whole style and substance. 


This pale, unhappy piece of' 


music was the Second Symphony 
in D minor by a respected mu- 
Sician, formerly of this city: 


Arthur Sheperd. In fairness to 
Mr. Sheperd it should be pointed 
out that his symphony had to 
compete with some of the most 
Inspired and most effective 
music in the entire symphonic 
repertoire; further, that it suf. 
fered from the disadvantage of 
not being conducted by Kousse- 
vitzky. Mr. Sheperd himself con. 
ducted it. And though no one 
would question his authority, Mr. 
Sheperd is not a conductor born. 

Would it be unkind to say that 
his conducting sounded very like 
his music? Highly respectable, 
academically competent, rather 
like a textbook illustration of 
how a Symphony should sound 
according to the schoolmasters: 
but pallid and bloodless, without 
musical goal and hence without 
real drive. The form is Strictly 
orthodox, and even the use of a 
Mexican cowboy song has its 
precedent in Haydn’s use of folk- 
song. There is hothing amateur- 
ish about this Music, no calf 
love, no enthusiastic bungling. It 
IS an apotheosis of. the unin- 
teresting. Fp gay 2 / 


see -- + 


Symphonic Drama 


Koussevitzky’s Olympian con- 
ception of the third ‘“Leonore” 
Overture, the tonal splendor and 
the immaculate execution of the 
Boston Symphony, resulted in a 
performance that was little short 
Of miraculous. The Overture 
itself is a concentrate of the 
greatest elements of “Fidelio,” 
for which it was written. Nothing 
in that opera is more dramatic 
than the trumpet call of the last 
act, which, penetrating to the 
dungeon of an innocent man 
about to be murdered, announces 
that salvation has arrived. 
Nothing in the opera is more 
touching than the hesitating 
murmur of the orchestra follow- 
ing the trumpet signal—speech- 
less moments during which 
Florestan’s mind gropes Slowly to 
the fact that he is saved. 

Symphonically speaking, that 
trumpet call becomes a symbol of 
deliverance from evil and as such 
it builds the climax of Beet- 
hoven's’ overture. The high 
éethizal force which underlies all 
of Beethoven's creative work is 
here dramatized with overwhelm- 
ing eifect. The Murmuring of 
the orchestra swells to jubilation 
and, under Koussevitzky's baton, 
the rejoicing becomes as Beet- 


hoven intended it should, truly | 
cosmic exultation: It was as if. 


other American works. Doubtless. 
the score looks well, with no uncouth 


an entire world-had been freed &TOrs or untidy details. The prop- 


from evil, a blinding. light of 
triumph, _ . 


This was recreation in the 
highest and completest sense of 


the word, 

{t is four seasons since the pag- 
eantrv of Rimsky-Korsakoft's 
“Scheherezade” was last un- 
folded at these concerts. Inter- 
pretations of such magnificence 

© Koussevitzky and his men give 
us would justify more frequent 
hearings. Aside from certain 
climactit -passages where the 
brasses badly Outbalanced the 
rest of the orchestra, it was a per- 
formance of exhilarating vir- 
tuosity and vitality. 

When “Sheherezade” was first 
perforined by the Boston Sym- 
phony, shortly before 1900, a Bos- 
ton critic said that it was “in 
music very much like a Turner 
painting of the last period is in 
its own domain of art. It pre- 
sents {ew ideas, but an over- 
whelming glow of color; as a les- 
son in tone coloring of the 
most modern sort it is very in- 
teresting and should be given 
again soon, for no one can di- 
gest its strange effects on a first 
hearing.’ Today, the “strange 
effects” no longer puzzle us, but 
the “glow of color’ has not faded 
with the years. E. D. 


Symphony Concert 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The fourth concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 
Overture to ‘‘Leonore’’ No. 3 Op. 72 

, rN in D minor ,.. tensen 
Syinbnonte Suite.” . eet ate teemiase 

We fear that the cause of the 
American composer has been dealt 
a grievous blow by the performance 
singularly uninteresting symphony. 
Correct, but. tedious to a degree, it 
may make the public shy away from 


er forms are there for all to see and 


study. It might, indeed, be a model 
of what a symphony should look 
like on paper. But as sound in the 
concert hall it is just plain dull. 

During the intermission a friend 
reminded us of Roy Campbell’s epi- 
gram on certain South African poets, 
which exactly applies to symphonies 
of this type: 

“You praise the firm restraint with 

which they write. 
I’m with you there of course. 


They use the bridle Co) ur 
all right; rT hag eo , 
But where’s the bloody horse?” 


Now there is not much for criti- 
clsm to do about such music except, 
rather unkindly, to hit it over the 
head, You cannot criticize academic 
music any more than you can get 
up a violent literary discussion over 
a text-book of geometry. In the 
class-room though, this symphony 
might serve some purpose of analy- 
sis. There was just one movement 
which emerged for a moment from 
the uniform surroundings of the 
whole work. The scherzo started off 
well, and our hopes were raised— 
only to be dashed by the trio and its 
common little “Mexican cowboy 
song.” 

Mr. Shepherd’ doctored this 
wretched tune with all his might by 
the accepted methods of augmenta- 
tion, diminution and inversion. (Or 
sO it seemed.) But in the end you 
could only see that he was making 
@ mountain out of a molehill. This 
symphony had better have been left 
in the library. 

Two magnificent performances 
preceded and followed the new com- 
position. Beethoven’s third “Lenore” 
Overture was superbly read by Mr. 
Koussevitzky. It was dramatic, but 
never hysterical. We can hardly re- 
member a more beautiful perform- 
ance. 

Fully as astonishing in its inter- 
pretation was Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Scheherazade.” This is a work in 
which the virtuosity of the orches- 
tral soloists is put to a fearful test. 
The greatest conductors with a less} 
than perfect orchestra could not 


‘make it go; and hence do all musi- 


clans shudder when, perchance, they 
have to hear it in the ballet. Yes-' 
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definitely eclectic. Mr. Shepherd 


was well received, but exceptional 

enthusiasm cannot be ope either 

for performance or work. 

Mr. Kouseevitaky’ ’s interpretation 
—and it was a brilliant, personal in- 
_terpretation—of ‘Beethoven’ S: oe 
Overture, was very exciting. 
taking the first part very slow an 
softly he tee up a feeling of ten- 
sion that. release by means 
of a formi: abl y swift pace and over- 
whelming sonorities at the end. 
Those who wish may differ about 
the classical accuracy of such a read- 
ing. But only pedants wer deny 7 
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BEREZOWSKY Symphony No. 3, Op. 21 


Adagio; Allegro con fuoco 
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Allegro 
Adagio 
Allegro 


(First performance at these concerts) 
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Concerto in C major for Two Pianos, No. 2 


Allegro maestoso 
Adagio ovvero largo 
Fugue: Allegro 


(First performance at these concerts) 
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terday, it came off splendidly, It 
was, in fact, a breath-taking per-. 
formance. Mr. Burgin handled the 
solo violin part with his customary 
skill. Among all the other soloists | 
we should like at least to call atten- 
tion to Mr. Allard’s marvelous play- 
ing of the bassoon part. | 

We wish that it were the custom | 
to hear “Scheherazade” without the 
handicap of even the program on 
the title page. It is enough to know 
that this is an oriental tale. With’ 
that in mind we can take pleasure 
in the wonderful orchestration, the 
luscious harmonic effects, the in- 
genuity with which Rimsky-Korsa- 


kov has given variety to so little’ 
thematic material. “Scheherazade” 
in an interpretation such as Mr. 
Koussevitzky and the _ orchestra 
brought to it yesterday is one of the 
listening experiences of a life-time, 

The concert will be repeated to- | 
night. Next week the program is 


as follows: Berezowsky’s Symphony 
No.3 Op. 21; Bach’s Concertos for| 
two pianos in C minor and C major 
(Abram Chasins and Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, soloists); Wagner’s Prelude 
to “Die Meistersinger.” 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Arthur Shepherd conducted the 
first Boston performance of his 
‘Second Symphony at the concert 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday afternoon. The remainder 


of the program was conducted by 
Serge Koussevitzky; it began with 
the “Leonore” Overture No. 3 of 
Beethoven, and ended with the sym- 
Phonic suite, “Scheherazade,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Mr. Shepherd’s rather weighty 
and academic work was composed 
two years ago, and was first pre- 
sented, under his direction. at Cleve- 
land last March. It is the second of 
his compositions to be heard at 
Boston Symphony concerts. his Fan- 
tasy for piano and orchestra having 


been done by Mr. Monteax_b k j 
1921, y, a “0 Ore a 
So far*as idiom a sheér sound 


g0, the Second Symphony is pleas- 
ant enough. It is big and it is also 
long, probably too long for the 
average listener. The first move- 


ment starts off in arresting fashion, 
and for a time is both interesting 
and absorbing. Yet the repetition 
in all four movements, the uniform 
heaviness of the orchestration, leave 
on the whole an impression of dull- 
ness. If the score were to be short- 
ened. more contrast of color and 
dynamics provided, the Symphony 
would probably be much, improved. 

Mr. Shepherd’s idiom leans to con- 
servatism, and at the same time 
shows its contemporary origin in 
certain harmonic modernities, Like 
other composers of the day, Mr. 
Shepherd has evidently been influ- 
enced by Sibelius—particularly the 
short. staccato, reiterated figures for 
the woodwind instruments that are 
an important part of the Finnish 
composer’s way of writing. This is 
not, however, to call the Shepherd 
work unoriginal, because certain 
pages suggest, in a way elusive of 
description, that their creator 1s 
American. Conversely, the score 1s 
definitely eclectic. Mr. Shepherd 
was well received, but exceptional 
enthusiasm cannot be claimed either 
for performance or work. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s interpretation 
—and it was a brilliant, personal in- 
terpretation—of .Beethoven’s. great 
Overture, was very exciting. By 
taking the first part very slowly and 
softly he builds up a feeling of ten- 
sion that must find release by means 
of a formidably swift pace and over- 
whelming sonorities at the end. 
Those who wish may differ about 
the classical accuracy of such a read- 
ing. But only pedants will deny its 
vivid effect. 

“Scheherazade” was equally 
thrilling in those pages where the 
Sultana is telling of grandiose ad- 
venture, as when the ship founders 
upon the rock. Elsewhere the feel- 
ing of Oriental fantasy and romance 
was admirably sustained. 

Mr. Koussevitzky has made this 
work particularly his own. Is there 
any other conductor who could do 
it with so much poetry and mag- 
nificence? In view of this trium- 
phant mastery, it is not difficult to 
overlook the fact that some pages 
were noisier and faster than they 
needed to be. What one remembers 
most was the coruscating tone, the 
magically exact and _ spectacular 
playing of a great orchestra guided 
by one whose re-creative powers 
are a form of genius. C. W.D. 
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maestoso 
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maestoso 
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Allegro 
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| The C major Concerto for two 
Symph ony Concert PM el and strings of Bach is, as 


MS ities have agreed, much 
By ALEXANDER WILLIA all the authorities | 
rhe fifth concert by the Boston t:-, best of the three. The fugue, for 
Orchestra, Serge Kous- instance. is splendid music. The C 
ee - es- mnior Concerto, on the other hand, 
sevitzky conducting, was given y ~ with the exception of the jolly finale, 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. is only routine Bach. The machine 
The soloists were Abram Chasins fynctions perfectly smoothly, of 
and Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianists. eourse, but not very entertainingly. 
‘The program was as follows: Both of these concertos would. 
Symphony No. 3 Op. 21 ...... Berezowsky sound a great deal better if they, 
Goncerto in C minor for two pianos ane were played on harpsichords. There | 
Concerto in C major for two pianos 0, is no more deadly soun~ bec by 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von man for his own musical pleasure 
Nuernberg’’ hk ob 66 bbe Oe ee beet agner than two pianos. They are 200d fun 
This was a very odd concert, and 4, play for one’s own amusement; 
ly and an expert team in the concer 
eer wey to teveny eras hall gives one the same kind of 
mo Wee Up we program plese by stimulus to be had from watching a 
piece. Three years ago we felt that snirited athletic contest. But as 
Mr. Berezowsky’s Third Symphony sound, pure and simple, two pianos 
ork, and our opinion has are horrid. — 4 : 
ie nh ody the interval. We had TWO harpsichordists, accompanied 
collage nPevonbbe: pra about the by a small string orchestra in a small 
eg lesa Ee ve hall, would give a lot of pleasure to 
eee) reecn were oe go Boe an audience in these concertos. But 
listened to it yesterday. le com- “sail cata ‘02 the Dion 
‘as in the audience and must it Is rea y & Was b ; . 
od pte thiol ‘a the sympathetic erage Fe a Mr. pee meae 
performance which his music re- “me to Play them at a symphony. 


; : | yr My concert. After all, it is the orchestra 
Koussevitly. a. Coe. ee, that we have come to hear; and for 
y fp one of those 


Mr. Berezo fully half yesterday’s concert it was 
composers who write well but have ood ty 06 tear wees Ge 
nothing of importance to say. This : 
asgacay i is an original work in the Were not symphonically cheated yes 


i ch abused terday, whatever the increase in our. 
seppiegt HY beth yp ian jg Musical experience. Mr. Chasins and 


ing silly and it Mr. Sanroma played skillfully and 
ita an' euosecnrials interesting artistically, and we are bound to say 
contrast with the first movement ‘Mat there was plenty of evidence of 
and the finale. The introduction to Public enthusiasm. Possibly ure 
the first movement is idyllicaNy ey tt re aga has been a little 
anquil, a mood which the ensuing 800 academic! 

Boss sheunaly banishes. Yet the Mr. Koussevitzky’s Wagner is usu- 
movement as a whole hangs together 4lly stirring, even if it shocks the 
and has point. echt-Wagnerians, The Prelude to 
In the finale Mr. Berezowsky has “Die -Meistersinger” should, if we in- 
written with what seems to us as terpret the latters’ notions correctly, 
the most personal emotion, the most be rather beery. Whereas Mr. Kous- 
subjective feeling, of the Symphony. Sevitzky’s reading was heady, savor- 
It is not particularly cheerful and ing of champagne or even vodka. At 
is strangely moving. The conclud- any rate the audience seemed to find 

ing pages are beautifully wrought. ithe brew to it~ liking. 
‘Considered by many o¢. significant} The concert will be repeated to- 
work at its first hearing, this Sym- night. Next week the program lists 
phony richly deserves reviving, and-Samuel Barber’s Overture, “The 
we venture to say that it will con- ©&chool for Scandal,” Debussy’s Two 
tinue to merit it in the future. Nocturnes; Hindemith’s Konzert- 
musik for strings and brass; Brahms’ 

Second Eymphony. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


One’s last memory of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concert yester- 
day is of an exciting performance 
of the Prelude to Wagner’s comedy- 
in-music, “The Maestersingers of 
Nuremberg.” This miniature master- 
piece really took but the last few 
minutes of an absorbing afternoon. 
During that .time the audience 
heard a sort. of revelation: a 
performance so intense yet well- 
proportioned that you forgot how 


many times yoy hag heard ame 
tunes betore ff « o 
t og@ta 


b 


All this happen all 


finest performances, and here the 
weakness of the Third Symphony 
is still plain. The first movement 
is the best of the three in that re- 
spect, proceeding as it does without 
hesitation. 

Perhaps humor was intended at 
the beginning of the second move- 
ment, when staccato chords rush in 
complicated succession from one 
group of instruments to another. 
If such was Mr. Berebowsky’s wish 
he was not quite successful, The 
second movement and also the third 
are inclined to be diffuse, © 

Berezowsky’s definite merits are 
his excellent use’ of the orchestra, a 
harmonic style that is not conserv- 


to familiar pieces, but when it does. ative, yet avoids experiments with 


the music séems.to have new life, 
and presently you find yourself sit- 
ting up straight, thrilled alike by 


the rich tone of. a great orchestra, 


and by the genius that created 
such an incredibly beautiful work 
of art. A performance does not 
need to be’ perfect to have this 
effect. Like yesterday’s, it may be 
more intense than contrapuntally 
clear, but the result is nevertheless 
a revelation. 

Serge Koussevitzky’ had’ begun 
the afternoon by conducting novel- 
ties of Berezowsky and Bach. Nico- 
lai Berezowsky’s. Third Symphony 


Ahad, heen introduced here by the 
composer more than three years 


ago, and the age of Johann Sebas- 


tian Bach’s Concertos in C minor 


and C major, for two pianos, is 200 
years. But.all were sufficiently un- 
familiar to be novel. The two Con- 
certos had never been played by 


‘the Boston Symphony before. 


Mr. Berezowsky will probably 
agree that Mr. Koussevitzky brought 
out more from his music than he 


did himself. As a rule composers 


are not the best conductors of their 
own works. It follows that one 
found striking details yesterday not 


remembered from.the first perform- 


ance, 
Under Mr. Koussevitzky the music 

was far more emotional and clear, 

most of all the ruggedly masculine 


first movement and the finale, both 


of which work into big climaxes. 
Shortcomings of structure cannot 
be concealed, however, by even the 


-digsonance just forthe sake of ex- 


/periment. Rhythmically, something 
‘1s always going on in his scores. He 
| was well received when he appeared 
'on the stage at Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
‘request. 


Jesus Maria Sanroma and Abram 
Chasins. were able soloists for thé 
Bach Concertos. The latter is an 
American pianist remembered for 
an appearance at one of the two 
pre-season’ concerts of American 
music. by the Boston Symphony last 
year, The polish and crispness of 
Mr. Sanroma and Mr. Chasins were 
SO marked as to make one almost 
think they had been working togeth- 
er for some time as a two-piano 
team. They won cordial and merit- 
ed applause. 

Bach wrote three Concertos for 
strings and two claviers, ancestor 
of the modern piano. Perhaps re- 
wrote 1S more accurate for the first 
and third Concertos of the set, both 
of which are. in C minor. Albert 
Schweitzer, the Bach scholar, is 
convinced these were derived, with- 
out much alteration, from Concertos 
for violin. The second, in C major, 
was original in its present form. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are played this week. 

Without knowledge of the. two 
scores, it would be reasonably easy | 


‘to guess that Bach used a different 


style in the solo parts. Those of | 
No, 2 are substantially more com-. 
plex than those for No.1 Mr. Kous- 


sevitzky secured nice balance of 
tone by using a reduced number of 
the Boston Symphony ie aaa 
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Bach Numbers by Soloists 
Chasins and Sanroma 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Time was when the soloist at a Sym- 
phony Concert was the bait on the, 
hook, but since the advent of Dr. 
Koussevitzky the assisting artist has 
been summoned less for himself (or 
herself) than for the music he plaved. 
This was well allustrated yesterday 
when the season’s first soloists, Abram 
Chasins and Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
were heard in two concertos by Bach 
for two pianos and string orchestra. 

Placed one before, one after the inter- 
mission, these concertos served to put 
at a comfortable distance from each 
other the Third Symphony of Nicclai 
Berezowsky and the ‘Meistersinger’”’ 
Prelude of Wagner. Although they had 
been heard at sernard Zighera’s 
Chamber orchestra concerts, these con- 
certoS were new to Symphony Hail. 
The first, in C minor, is a rewriting of 
the celebrated concerto in D minor for 
two violins, and its chief glory is its 
slow movement. The other, in © major, 
was designed for its particular medium, 
and shows it. Here the final fugue is 
the principal attraction, though taken 
by and large, the two pieces were a 


Played here in 3937 with the com- 
poser conducting (he was in the audi- 
ence yesterday), Mr. Berezowsky’s 
Symphony is a work which, viewed as 
a Whole, must be damned with faint 
praise. it beginé promisingly. The sec- 
ond movement is not without charm 
and interest, and the slow introduction 
to the finale has a pleasing richness 
and warmth, After that the descent is 
marked. Mr. Berezowsky is a_ well- 
equipped musician; he has engaging 
ideas, perhaps a superabundanee of 
them in each work. But after the per- 
formance of one of his compositions 
the listener is moved to remark, 
“What's the use?” The outstanding ex- 
ception to this rule, thus far, has been 
the Toccata, variations and finale for 


string quartet and orchestras of vO 
years ago. Af «Cf i 
It was a ppyf idea o . Kouvs- 


sevitzky’s to follow Bach with the 
*‘Meistersinger”’ prelude, in which the 
great contrapuntist % born again in 
19th century guise. Would that the per- 
formance itself had been as happy. As 
with Beethoven, Strauss and Rimsky- 
Korsakov already this season, Dr. 
Koussevitzky displaved a tendency ‘‘to 
gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to 
throw a perfume on the violet.’ ‘Ihe 


final climax was over-broad and over- 
brazen, In endeavoring to give.the inner 
voices their due the conductor oc- 
casionally overdid them, while mere 


than once the important melodic thread | 
was lost in the contrapuntal tangle. | 
But the splendor of the music eannot. 
be dimmed, and yesterday it provoked 


a storm of applause. 


joy to hear. And this g0es also for the. 


performances of them at the hands of 
soloists, conductor and orchestra. 


Bach at Symphony 


Sanroma, Chasins, Soloists in Two-Piano 
Concertos—Berezowsky Third Symphony 


What a tragedy Bach did not write for symphony orchestra! 
In most of Bach’s creations, such as the two Concertos for Two 
Harpsichords played at yesterday’s Boston Symphony concert, he 
relegates his orchestra to the role of musica] underpinning. Of 
course, there are occasions (the Passions or the B minor Mass) 
when he usés a vaster and richer orchestral apparatus. But it 
remains accompaniment—never the protagonist. Bach rea] in- 
strumental ensembles on the other hand are essentially chamber 
ensembles, and would be distorted out of recognition by a full 
sized modern symphony orchestra. And soto hear the greatest 


of all composers at a symphony 


concert we have to depend on 


transcriptions of variable taste 
and skill, or on such interesting 


experiments that of vesterday 
afternoon, Pate 4 (Ste. 

The two works in question are 
the C miner Concerto for Two 
Harpsichords, No. 1 and the C 
major Concerto, No. 2. The solo 
parts were played to two niodern 
pianos by Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
Official pianist of the Boston 
Symphony, and Abram Chasins, 
composer, pianist and lecturer 


at the Berkshire Music Center. 


The program opened witn Nica- 
lai Berezowski’s inzen!ous Third 
Symphony and closed with the 
Prelude tO Wagner’s “Meister- 
singer.” 


The C major Concerto and the 
last movement of the C minor 
are Bach in his happiest most 
expansive mood. If there were 
moments earlier in the C minor 
Concerto when the great Leipzig 
cantor appeared to nod, this was 
partly due to the performance. 
For though Messrs. Sanroma 
and Chasins drew out the line of 
Bach’s counterpoint with com- 
mendable clarity and grace, their 
performance often lacked the 
commanding breadth and rhyth- 
mic vitality which save the lesser 
men from being a periwigged 

ore. 


Question of Balance 


Perhaps also the fact that the 
two pianos were not always 
allowed to dominate the en- 
semble threw the music out of 
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1 in. Symphony Hall. Two 
‘harpsichords probably wouldn’t 
‘be poms better. True.. there is 
today a sort of harpsichord 
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two ae 0 symphony 
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Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 
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kilter. For as Schweizer Says iN passage of great beauty and still 
a passage'quoted by Mr. Burke's preater ingenuity. But on initial 
instructive program notes, the Cacquaintance it lacks cohesion 
major Concerto “is not an OF- o>» ynity. Indeed, the very abunda- 
chestral concerto with two Solo ance of ideas as they come tum- 
harpsichords, but a concerto for bling from the composer’s brain, 
two solo claviers with orchestral gems to prevent the organic 


accompaniment.” And Spitta re- erowth and exfoliation of any 

marks that the orchestra couldone group of themes. There is 

quite well be dispensed with al-material there for several sym- 

tovether, so unimportant iS ibpronies to which we look for- 

from either the harmonic Ol ward as the architectural side of 

thematic point of view. Mr. Berezowsky’s gifts grows. 
Purists in the audience la- The program closed with a 

mented that the Concertos hadprilliant but curiously ungerman- 

not been played on harpsichords je performance of the Overture 

as Bach directed. But there isto “pje Meistersinger.” E. D. 

the unfortunate practical fact 

that a harpsichord does not 

sound in Symphony Hall. Two 

harpsichords probably wouldn’t 

be much better. True, there is 

today a sort of harpsichord 

piano, which has been aptly de- 

scribed as a piano with tacks in 

it, but this instrument is scarcely 

a solution of the problem. Dr. 

Koussevitzky undoubtedly has 

found the best balance between 

artistic and practical necessity, 

and a hearty vote of thanks is 

due him for introducing these 

two deligtful works to symphony 

audiences, 

Berezowsky Third 


Mr. Berezowsky himself con- 
ducted the first Boston perform- 
ance of his Third Symphony at 
the symphony concerts in 1937. 
It is obviously the work of a 
richly endowed and _. highly 
Skilled musician. Written in a 
rather nervous, at times almost 
disjointed vein, it abounds in 


SIXTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


Sixth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 15, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBer 16, at 8:15 o’clock 


SARBER Overture, “The School for Scandal,” Op. 5 
(First performance at these concerts) 
DEBUSSY Two Nocturnes 


Nuages 
Fétes 


HINDEMITH ..Konzertmusik for String and Brass Instruments, Op. 50 


I. Miéassig schnell, mit Kraft 
WI. Lebhaft; langsam; lebhaft 


INTERMISSION 


RRAHMS Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 





By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Symphony Concert 
The sixth concert by the Boston 
Symphony orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 
Overture, “‘The School for Scandal’’ 


Barber 
Nocturnes, ‘‘Nuages’’ and “Fetes’’ 


Brahms 


All in all this was the best con- 
cert so far of the season. The pro- 


and then bundle them on and off 
the stage for what is a short work. 
Besides, unfortunately, women’s 


choruses have a way of frightening 
some of the subscribers, who stay 
away in droves when one is so much 
as mentioned. 

The Philadelphia orchestra under 


the egregious Leopold has made a 
record of the Nocturnes, which is 
worth having for “Sirenes” alone. 
Mr. Stokowski’s interpretation of 
“Nuages” cannot compare with Mr. 


gram was nicely balanced between|Koussevitzky’s, however. The former’s 


the familiar and the strange, and 
the playing was superb. The audi- 
‘ence as a whole only realized what 
a fine concert it had been after the 
Brahms symphony, but we trust that 
they then recalled with renewed 
pleasure the first half of the pro- 
gram as well. // #/ -¢¢ 

Mr. Barber's Overture is a delight- 
ful work and would be even if we 


did not have the delicious reminder 
of Sheridan to guide us. It is a 
formal overture in construction, and 
its manners are always polite. There 
are irresistible reminiscences of Lady 
Sneerwell’s drawing-room, with its 
malicious flow of gossip. We should 
have to have further hearings—and 
we hope we shall—to catch more of 
the wrath of Sir Peter Teazle or the 
unctuousness of Joseph Surface. 

But we have the composer’s cau- 
tion not to take “The School for 
Scandal,” too seriously, for it is 
primarily as a man without a pro- 
gram that he wishes to be known. 
The Overture, then, as music is a 
very attractive and well wrought 
piece of work. As far as the Boston 
Symphony’s season is concerned, it 
puts the American composer back 
on his feet again after having been 
knocked cold two weeks ago. Myr. 
Barber was in the audience and was 
cordially applauded. 

Mr. Koussevitzky next offered us 
@ Searching performance of the first 
two of Debussy’s Nocturnes. It is a 
thousand pities that Debussy re- 
quired a women’s chorus for the 
third, “Sirenes,” for it is, if any- 
thing, the loveliest of the three. It 
is probably too much trouble to as- 
semble and train a number of women 


is too gross, whereas the latter’s is 
pure poetry. Yesterday we would 
only cavil at one detail. With his 
fine ear for sonorities, we marveled 
that Mr. Koussevitzky let the tim- 
pani come out so loud at the climax 
of the march in “Fetes” as prac- 
tically to drown the brass. 
Hindemith’s Konzertmusik now 
emerges definitely as one of his best 
ores. It is a glorious work, full of 
beautiful melodies, impulsive rhythm 
and mastery of form and contrast. 
We have often had occasion to say 
that Hindemith’s music needs only 
a little study to be understood—not 
much, really, just a modicum of 
sympathetic scrutiny. The fact that 
he appeals so strongly to young stu- 
dents is proof of his great vitality 
and the fertility of his invention. 
The best way to get to know his 
music is to play something of his 
yourself, preferably a piece of cham- 
ber music. This teaches you the 
idiom and his very individual style. 
It thus prepares you for, some might 
say, inoculates you to, his sym-,| 
phonic scores. It enables you to 
state, without pose, that such a work. 
as the Konzertmusik is glorious. 
The last half of the concert 
brought a fine performance of what 
is probably Brahms’ most popular 
symphony. Every one, though, has 
his own favorite from the four sym- 
phonies—ours is the fourth—and 
every one by now has the right to be 
his own critic of Brahms. We shall 
only say in passing that the coda 
to the first movement is surely one 
of the perfect things in all music. 


The concert will be repeated : to- 


night. Next week the orchestra will 
be out of town. The concerts of 
Nov. 29 and 30 will be conducted by 
Desire Defauw and will consist of 


Franck’s “Le Chasseur Maudit”; 
suite from Gretry’s “Cephale et Pro- 


cris”; dances 


from Falla’s “Three- 


Cornered Hat”; Beethoven’s T7hh 


Symphony. 


hein — ae 
‘Samuel Barber’s Overture “School for Scandal” 
_ Has Brilliant Performance Under Koussevitzky 


LASSICAL in its zest for pure music-making, in its~adroit 
and polished structure, in its fine balance of wit and senti- 
ment, is the Overture to “The School for Scandal’ which 

Koussevitzky introduced to Boston Symphony audiences yesterday 
afternoon. Classica] in spirit, yes—but happily untouched by the 
Sterilizing odor of modern pseudo-classicism, which is. quite an- 
other matter. There are those to whom “classical” means emascu- 
late, Mr. Barber’s music is vigorous, spontaneous, colorful. There. 
is in it no fetish of restraint. The violins give a hop, skip and a 
jump, and they’re off. There is a frisky flute, there is a sentimental 


English horn, and many an ad-jn~ transparent orchestral bal: 
venture by the way. High spirits ance. delicate contrast, of subtle 
and unorthodoxiesinnoway deny eommunication of a mood with- 
its classical cast, for it isa truism jp the bounds of a sort of syn: 
that what the school room calls phonie “srisaille.” This was 


the “classical school” was i. playing of inimitable sensitivity 
once a revolution. (nf é ad @ “fe and finesse. By comparison there 
Mr. Barber seems healthily un- was a note of stridency in 
conscious of “isms.” He reminds “Petes” which made a more gar: 
you of Verdi's remark to an am- jsh contrast than is inherent 
bitious young composer who de- between the two pieces. Bril- 
manded advice as to what style liant, the “Fetes” must be, of 
he should adopt for a certain egourse, but with an incorporeal 
crucial scene in his new opera. briijance. as Debussy put it: “of 
Verdi listened carefully to the in- ]juminous dust,” the vibrating, 
volved psychological and drama- dancing rhythm of the atmos: 
turgical problem. Then he smiled phere.” Yesterday, when De. 
softly and said: “I think I should bugsy’s bright vision of a proces: 
just write a little music.” Mr. sion pased through the orches- 
Barber has just written a little tra, it was a little too dazzling. 
music. The fantastic swirlings of the vi- 
With his Overture, one more olins were quite outbalanced and 
American composer is added to silenced. by the triumphant 
the large group of native talent brass. 
that .has found an enthusiastic Anniversary Piece 


Peaearriiae aga eet ae Hindemith’s Konzertmusik for 


Se eee eens ta ‘or ihe Biueth ancioer 
edge the applause, sary of the Boston Symphony, 
Debussy Nocturnes Wears well. It has great melodic 

Mr. Barber’s companions on power, tremendous vitality, in- 
the program were the more fa- exhaustible inventiveness and it 
miliar contemporary, Paul Hin- is withal a wonderfully disci- 
demith, with his Konzertmusik plined art. There is about it a 
for String and Brass Instru- sense of solid craftsmanship 
ments, the Debussy of “Nuages” harking back to industrious 
and “Fetes,” and Brahms’s Sec: organ lofts of the great 17th and 
ond Symphony in D major. The 18th century German church 
first of Debussy’s Nocturnes, musicians. This is not said be- 
“Nuages,’ waS an object lesson cause of the external form of 
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a style of his own, “The School for 


he me rely derogatory sense of Scandal” Overture, not intended as 


Ussot nh a 
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fas Writing .twenty and 
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and deep intuitive insight into 
whe score made the symphony 
once more a memorable experi- 
ence, The cheers were still sound- 
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too long or too short, written di- 


rectly to the point in a cleverly 


$ any other constructive modern idiom. 


genious orchestration and the con- 
‘Stant movement in the music all ex- 
r at least to this reviewer’s sat- 
ful indiscretion. Although, come to 
think serve an 
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The Friday audience seemed to 

Mr, Barber’s work, and twice 

called him to the stage. After this 

Pleasant introduction, why not mor 
i his music? 
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posed for the Boston Symphony’s 


0th anniversary season .a decade 


ago, is truly one of the great con-. 


, temporary masterpieces. It is this 
‘Sort of music that embarrasses both 


n..eame: those who insist that intellect is the 
shony— most important thing in composition, 
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more than to be stirred emotionally. 
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SIXTIETH SEASON > NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


Seventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovEMBER 29, at 2:30 0o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 30, al 8:15 0’clock 


DESIRE DEFAUW, Conducting 


“Le Chasseur Maudit,” Symphonic Poem 


Suite from the Ballet, ‘‘Céphale et Procris”’ 
(Arranged by Felix Mottl) 


Tambourin 
Menuet (“The Nymphs of Diana’’) 
Gigue 


DE FALLA. . Dances from the Ballet, “El Sombrero de tres picos”’ 


I. The Neighbors 
II. Dance of the Miller 
IiIl. Final Dance 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 
. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
Allegretto 
Presto; Assai meno presto: Tempo primo 
Allegro con brio 


BALDWIN PIANO 
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the fugue used in the second} So far ay oca pertorpgances~go; 
movement, which as a matter of Bostonians have not heafl much of, 


fact is less traditional in feeling Samuel Barber’s music. To judge 
by the Overture, that has been our 
than many other parts of the joes. Mr, Barber seems to be the 


écore. yeh 
7 , , sort of musician who has matured 
The harmonies which Hinde: variety who at 30 has mastered not 
mith uses are, as we have come only orchestration and at least the 
to know them, uncompromising: overture form, but has worked out 
ly modern. But not modern ina style of his own, “The School for 
the merely derogatory sense of Scandal” Overture, not intended as 
“dissonant.” Actually, they are Music for actual performance of 
not nearly so dissonant as what Sheridan’s classic, but rather the 


| composer’s personal idea of the spirit 
he Wee. Writing twenty and of the play, is all in one piece, not 


twenty-five years ago. Hindemith too long or too short, written di- 
is no more of an iconoclast today rectly to the point in a cleverly 
than is any other constructive modern idiom. 

composer. Beyond the satire. Barber's tart harmonies, his light, 
and dissonance of his radica] ingenious orchestration and the con- 
youth he has found a new con- stant movement in the music all ex- 
sonance and seriousness of pur- presg, at least to this reviewer's sat- 
pose. He might shudder to hear isfaction, an atmosphere of delight-| 


SIXTIETH SEASON 


ful indiscretion. Although, come to! 
it, but there are moments when think of it, one didn’t observe any! 


touch of betrayed confidence indicat-’ 
ing Sir Peter’s discovery of Lady 
Teazle behind the screen. Nor is it 
perhaps possible to delineate such 
an Outrageous hypocrite and snob as 
Joseph Surface. But Charles Sur- 
face that honest and lovable jacka- 
Napes, is much on hand. | 

The Friday audience seemed to| 
like Mr, Barber’s work, and twice) 
called him to the stage. After this’ 
pleasant introduction, why not more. 


he even sounds romantic. 

At any rate, the present work 
develops with security and au- 
thority. There is a weighty Ger- 
man quality in certain passages, 
which is not unpleasant. In 
others the melodic line soars 
With true nobility. In others 
again it moves with a logic and a 
thurst. of purpose that are unan- 
swerabie,. 

As one's view of Hindemith’s 
creative work rounds out year by’ 
year, the stature of the man 
grows. Already it seems clear 
that his place is among the very 
greatest musicians of our day. 

After the intermission. -came 
Brahms’s Second Symphony— 
music in which all could and did 
rejoice. The warmth and preci- 
Sion of the orchestra's playing, 
Koussevitzky's dramatic fervour 
and deep intuitive insight into 
‘the score made the symphony 
once more a memorable experi- 
ence, The cheers were still sound- 
ing when this reporter left the 
hall. E. D. 

Serge Koussevitzky conducted a 
notably enjoyable concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Without exception, the program was 


interesting and throughout the aft- 


ernoon the orchestra played its best. 


First item of the pro . 
&ram was the 
concert Overture, The School Gee 
Scandal, by 30-year-old } 


of his music? 

Hindemith’s “Concert Music,” com- 
posed for the Boston Symphony’s 
00th anniversary season a decade 
ago, is truly one of the great con- 
temporary masterpieces, It is this 
sort of music that embarrasses both 
those who insist that intellect is the 
most important thing in composition, 
and the people who demand nothing 
more than to be stirred emotionally. 
The “Concert Music,” illustrating 
the axiom that the greatest master- 
pieces have something of each, 
manages to be motional and at the 
same time is as austerely logital 
a work as ever was written. 

The massive structure Hindemith 
built up from themes not very 
Striking by themselves, is an evi- 
dence of pure genius. So is the 
way he succeeded in varying and 
contrasting the sound of strings 
and brass, two heavily compact 
groupings of instruments when 


Massed together and therefore lim- 


ited in color. | 

The counter-point is a bit vine- 
gary until you get used to it, but 
thereafter “Concert Music” is more 
fascinating at every performance. 
One ventures a prediction that 50 
years from now the score will be 
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Barber, a composer new io wvelffound to have been an extension 


Symphony concerts, Then tame 


two Nocturnes. 


/Of the rugged, classic German line 
“Clouds” and “Fesa} that began with Bach and continued 


tivals,” by Debussy, the “Concerd{ “z0ush Beethoven and Brahms. 


Music’ for strings and b 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


Seventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 29, at 2:30 0o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser go, at 8:15 0’clock 


DESIRE DEFAUW, Conduct ing 


“Le Chasseur Maudit,”’ Symphonic Poem 


CeRTRY Sy es ee hve ne ce Se Prom the Baltet. ‘“Cephale et Procris 


(Arranged by Felix Mottl) 
I. ‘Yambourin 
Il. Menuet (“The Nymphs of Diana’) 
Gigue 
Dances trom the Ballet, “El Sombrero de tres pcos 
The Neighbors 
Dance of the Miller 
Final Dance 


INTERMISSION 


SEETHOVEN..................Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 


[. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 

If. Allegretto 
Ill. Presto; Assai meno presto: ‘Tempo primo 
IV. Allegro con brio 


BALDWIN PIANO 
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thority. There IS a Weighty Ger- perhaps possible to delineate such : ‘ a WT 
man quality in certain passages, an outrageous hypocrite and snob as DESIRE DEFAUW, Conducting 
which is not unpleasant. In Joseph Surface. But Charles Sur- 


Others the melodic li face that honest and lovable jacka- 
line soars Napes, 1S much on hand. FRANCK 
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“Le Chasseur Maudit,’’ Symphonic Poem 


it > . > 
Sod one oro In others The Friday audience esamed ict 
5  HOves With a logic and a like Mr. Barber’s work, and twice’ 2 | i 
CFRETRY one ps sess. ete from the Ballet, ““Céphale et Procris 


thurst of purpose that are unan- called him to the stage, After this’ 
swerabie. pleasant introduction, why not more. 

As one's view of Hindemith’s °f his music’ Ba | eee 
creative work rounds out year by Hindemith’s “Concert Music,” com- 1. Tamboun it . Pager ee 
year, the stature of the man Pa for the Boston Symphony’s Il. Menuet (“The Nymphs of Diana’) 
grows, Already it d 4 anniversary season a decade I Gicue 

| Y seems clear ago, is truly one of the great con- * 
that his place iS among the very temporary masterpieces, It is this f , “El Sombrero de tres picos 
arty eee Of our day. toe of music that embarrasses both Dances trom the Ballet, A Sombrero de S ] 
er i?}. ission. . ose w insi j ioe ny 
, Dance of the Miller 


Brahms'’s Second Symphony—j "" I 
music in which all could and ME ee eee -* | 
rejoice. The warmth and preci- III. Final Dance 
Sion of the orchestra’s playing, 7 INTERMISSION 


Koussevitzky's dramatic fervour 
| JEETHOVEN..........+..+.....Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 


(Arranged by Felix Mottl) 


and deep intuitive insight into! 

‘the score made the symphony! 
once more a memorable experi-| 3 
ence, The cheers were still sound- SPlBO OU} UT 8.47 — II. Allegretto 

ing when this reporter left the ‘PIBY 00} eq 4,uprnoyg — , ee ae esto: Tempo primo 
hall. E. D. | ‘peeds 24} eaey SOULIOATO eur — BE Presto; Assal menp presto: em} | 
Serge Koussevitzky conduct ma oe ST 25 ge il IV. Allegro con brio 

notably enjoyable concert by the! ‘tI Op ue sro Nt es a o-. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at Sym- EE | ae , 

Phony Hall yesterday afternoon BALDWIN PIANO 
Without exception, the program Was 


interesting and throughout the aft- 
ernoon the orchestra played its best 
First item of the program was the 
Ocvene School for 

year-old Their performance was 

the music, culminating 

in an almost incredibly silken pia- 

nissimo from the three trumpets at 

: the beginning of the distant pro- 

ass by cession. Brahms was served equally 


n M- well, and the finale was th 
of the afternanett? oe ee 


Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
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Belgian Conductor 


Desire Detauw, Back From 


Montreal, Chats About Music 


fis tY* ¥O By EDWARD DOWNES /1Q>~ 


will be unable to conduct more’ 
than seven or ten concerts in 
Canada. 

While he was at Montreal, Mr. 
Defauw received.one of the fan- 
tastic sort of letters you hear of 
occasionally. -It came from a 
friend in France, who did not 
know his exact whereabouts, and 
was addressed: “Desire Defauw, 
U. S. A.” It arrived, .via New 
York with only two days’ delay. 
We speak above. Of a concert 


It is Flemish—Flemish of the | 
race which has produced many 
of the world’s greatest musicians 
from Orlando Lasso to Cesar 
Franck, and more than its share 
of the greatest painters. His 
home is Brussels where, until the 
outpreak of the war he was some- 
thing like a musical dictator—a 
bencvelent one, to be sure. He 
led the Conservatory Concerts, 
was director of the radio, and 
conductor of the Orchestre 


which included the first per-}Nationale de Belgique, whose 
formance in Montreal of Stra- Concerts were named after him, 


vinsky’s “Oiseau de Feu,” Marcel the Concerts Defauw. 
Valois writes: “He let us hear He began his musical studies 
Such horns, trombones and trum- €@rly and upon graduating from 
pets as we did not know we pos- the Conservatory at the age of 
sessed. There was not a man 24 With a first prize in violin, he 
among the instrumentalists ves- peers ma" Rar — ee to 
| 7 | : 1s NOt to the America. appene at an 
to g-ve his best in performaa)ce. Without that nervousness any arr blr ape Dp hig 8 Mg American impresario wan Gane 
interpretation lacks edge an@ sharp emotional impact. With it cally and intervretativelv, which | auditorium when the young 
an orchestra can be surprised’... -. a ; he had befere him.” ‘Defauw took his examination, 
into feats, technical and a. i ge Ma hic Enthusiasm for B. S. 0. ‘and was so impressed that he 
tie, which no one, least of all thy aah diate ie de a there will be Offered the astonished parents 
men themselves, believed they, 424 the War r yee rid seoriniss phd done 29,000 francs for an American 
capable of performing. ™ After a series of hair-raising with the gt ho, - mphony,| ‘Our by their son. That was a 
But having made his instr adventures on land and on sea, which is already at > ink + small fortune. Mr. Defauw, 


* “or : , . 
Mentalists sufficiently nervous. jDefauw escaped before the Ger- development unsurpassed he | senior, wisely refused it. | 
or abroad. Mr. Defauw appears _ His judgment was borne out. 


a conductor must also be able/man attack from Brussels to 

to give them confidence in them- London. In England he con- t ia Before the age of 30 his son was 
, . shure the exalte inion most S 

Selves. Holding the fine balance, ducted while the air war was in of hie ast teatian a of our regular conductor of the Sym- 

between this nervousness and progress, but now he and his orchestra. On his way to Mont- Phonic Orchestra of London. In 


confidence is, Mr. Defauw be-: family are here for the duration. real some weeks ago he had an 1925 his career as a conductor 
Opportunity to hear the Boston 


C¢ W HAT we | ke about you, is that you make us so nerv- 

ous.” This was the remarkable tribute paid after 

a concert to: Desire Defauw by a member of the 
orchestra he had been conducting, There are Orchestras which 
make conductors nervous, ‘And there are conductors who make 
Orchestras nervous. The kind of nervousness the player meant 
was the intense alertness, the powerful tension and concentration 
which must take possession of an orchestra] musician for him 


lieves, one of the most import- Perhaps for longer, He has 
ant arts of the orchestral leader, taken out his first papers. | : Symphony rehearsing under | Symphony Conc ert 


Mr. Defauw, who is to conduct In this country he is enor-| Koussevitzky and he found it a 
the Boston Symphony the com- mously impressed by the great. dazzling experience. So en- 
ward surge in musica] activ- 

the importance of young 


The seventh concert by the Boston 

; : Symphony Orchestra was given yves- 

thuslastic was he over the re- terday afternoon in. Symphony Hall. 

hearsai of the Fifth Symphony pesire Defauw was the guest con- 

of Dimitri Shostakovitch, that ductor. The program was as fol- 

he is making a special trip to jows:  “ nr ag? if $0 Merald 

New York this week-end to hear ‘‘Le chasseu® maudft,” Affinonte Franck | 

already been invited to con- Koussevitzky perform it there. Suite from ,‘‘Cephale et Procris,’” ar- 

de Montreal. duct the entire season of Mont- Mr. Defauw's enthusiasm is Baneue teem. tee pallet, "#1: Sombrers 

There he had the experience, ac-real’s Concerts Symphoniques contagious, almost Latin-seem- ~ de tres pices” .. Falla 
cording to loca] Critics, of doing mext year, but because of exist- 


. i. ° . s , : ri? 2 FOS Seb e.8 a . ‘92 
: | ing. But his blood is not French. Symphony No. 7 in A major Op Heethoven | 
the kind of surprising of which jing engagements in this country 





SIXTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


— IW. ~ with such ® progran m | 
iwery’ much less aientea ‘to sit and enjoy a | 
SS ‘Mr, Defauw aig rward, fine &... im pers hughth P. r OT AMMe 
1 with popular honors. oe an such as yesterda: ‘rn ei “ | 
Belgian guest conductor,| Falla’s dances from “The Thre 
igh Sen ‘a very able and spirited| Cornered Hat” are well 5 sso 
° oi fs hore mattle from the| best of all the melee Rimes af the 
| tra 0 mettle from the 0 e usse reer 
: maintained this bril bril-| toire. Naturally they sound in | | 
ay ,| Opera House wee the eae on . FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemper 6, at 2:30 o’clock 
is} phony can point up the brilliance | 
L, | of the orchestration, They sounded 
sSeu lit,” has r pees exceedingly well yesterday and won SATURDAY EVENING, DecemBer "7, at 8: 
an ovation for orchestra and con: . : 
ae ee 
pe as its impressive! Beethoven’s ‘7th Symphony was 
omer eae mysterious opening read mt nay By : 
; d th € ominous moment when the of qe 
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F Bor vai mae : nuit Slow move. IN HONOR OF 
hha a is oes pe nalvate ment. Peittinnes t self, was. said 


|| to have been in two minds 


— 
“4 -, ie, 
Rs SRR let lt er 
~~ me 3 
Ta “3 ic —s 


. Som ot tem ie have: tsooaie, JEAN SIBELIUS 
: e of his beatitudes gta fterwards’ he - ad. to have thot a 
Bot i uf Sa io y Sb terwar 3 


(Born December 8, 1865) 


Symphony No. 6, Op. 1 


Allegro molto moderato 
Allegro moderato 

Poco vivace 

Allegro molto 


t o, 
7 aly nt 
f ee 
ee 


: ut ine m : 
“seve B;: oreover, ‘undou 
P 1 it with r 


Symphony No. 7 (in one movement), Op. 


INTERMISSION 
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Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 43 


I. Allegretto 

Il; Tempo andante, ma rubato 
tke, Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
IV. ? Finale: Allegro moderato 





The concert yesterday was a great|/music. If it were not so delicate in 
success both from the point of view oy loa pith gh os ee pre 
of the audience and personally for| ond hares of conversation would as- 
Mr, Defauw. With such @ program isurediy kill it there. It makes no 
it could hardly nave been anything demands whatever on the audience, 
else, and a very much less talented’ we have only to sit and enjoy a 
musician than Mr, Defauw would straightforward, finely spun per- 
have emerged with popular honors.' formance such as yesterday’s. 

Our Belgian guest conductor,! -alla’s dances from “The Three- 
though, is a very able and spirited| Cornered Hat” are well known both 
director in his own right. He had! in the concert hall and as one of the 
the orchestra on its mettle from the} best of all the Ballet Russe’s reper- 
very start and maintained this bril-} toire. Naturally they sound in Sym- 
liant level throughout. phony Hall as they never do in the 

Aside from the opening number,! Opera House, for the Boston Sym- 
the program does not need much dis-| phony can point up the brilliance 
cussion. Franck’s symphonic poem,} of the orchestration. They sounded 
“Le chasseur maudit,” has not been | exceedingly well yesterday and won 
done by the Boston Symphony since’ an ovation for orchestra and con- 
1922, the centenary of the com- ductor. 
poser’s birth. It has its impressive Beethoven’s 7th Symphony was 
moments—the mysterious opening read yesterday with great intensity 
and the ominous moment when the, of feeling by Mr. Defauw, He evi- 
curse is pronounced, for example.| dently belongs firmly to the school 
But as a whole the score strikes one | of interpretation that regards. the 
7. ‘ert pagy el : j i allegretto as a genuine slow move- 

Ss, with Franck, naivete | 2 
has its own particular charm ma to have Been tc ne Bi hoi 
part of the composer’s lovable na- proper tempo and to have thou ht 
ture. Some of his beatitudes are in- afterwards he should have labelled 
stances of this quality. But now-| it andante. Mr. Toscanini is th 
adays, through far too many per-| only conductor we have hea a 7 
formances of the Symphony and the} holds to the faster reading, Evert if 

and piano sonata ‘we knowlit were called andante that would 
Franck’s peculiarities’ of style too Andicate more pace than Mr. Def 
well. Those chromatit tiicks and Was willing 16. accord it 7 ste aay. 
cyclical melodies are as fainiliar as| His readin suffered f "bal eeey: 
ne, BOOK relations of old Wardle;| most static at ‘is n whatever ft 
and in this symphonic poem we may have gained in f stidious® * 
Should gladly do without them. Still | tention to detail. Th eas et ‘the 
t was worth hearing “Le chasseur | symphony sounded Bored, ia 
maudit” revived as a period piece.| The pe Rees 0 5 it should. 
Mr, Defauw, moreover, undoubtedly night. Next ek Mr. K hee heed 
Re retry suite, whic ix}— . . 
eT then--arraneed- sine piobe that ome and 2d symphonies in 
erable freedom, is charming light 


SS 


SIXTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


Lighth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecemBer 6, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DecemBer 7, at 8:15 o’clock 


IN HONOR OF 


JEAN SIBELIUS 
(Born December 8, 1865) 


Symphony No. 6, Op. 104 


I. Allegro molto moderato 
If. Allegro moderato 
III. Poco vivace 
IV. Allegro molto 


Symphony No. 7 (in one movement), Op. 105 
INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 43 


I. Allegretto 

Il. ‘Tempo andante, ma rubato 
III. ( Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
IV. | Finale: Allegro moderato 





Sibelius Honored 


Koussevitzky Conducts Three of His 


Symphonies 


’ 


in Brilliant Performance 


‘| have been celebrated with greater eloquence than it was yes- 


I few cities can the approaching 75th birthday of J ean Sibélius 


terday afternoon by Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Haying established himself as this country’s 
foremost practica] champion of Sibelius’ music, Dr. Kousseévitzky 
must have felt, or at any rate deserved to feel a particular happl- 
ness in yesterday’s program and in the enthusiastic demonstration 
with which it was received. Today, the majority of Sibelius’ mature 
symphonic works, given adequate performance, are almost sure 
fire with concert audiences. Performances of the power and re- 


finement, of the drama and the 
formal mastery of Koussevitzky. 


and his artists, are o igns to 
remember. «V2 ¢ 1194 Van 
r 


A program of * three sym- 


Phonies by the same composer 
looks formidable under any cir- 
cumitances. But Koussevitzky. 
did not w2ke it seem.so. The) 


three symphonies were chosen 
with the utmost’ skill: the rela- 
tively unfamiliar Sixth, the radi- 
ant Seventh and the heroic, ex- 
pansive Second. 

The Sixth Symphony is per- 

haps the purest absolute music 
Sibelius has written. Though he 
denies it officially, Sibelius’ other 
Symphonies often sound as if 
some particular episode of saga 
or saga-like history, some speci- 
fic landscape, mood or mythical 
personage had inspired: the vari- 
ous movements. Not so with the 
Sixth, which is cast in the tradi- 
tional four movements and 
marks a summit of Sibelius’ de- 
velopment from a romantic to a 
Classical composer. 
_ Koussevitzky conducted this 
Symphony with impeccable fin- 
ish, the emotions well under. 
control, giving full play to each’ 
huance of the subtile balance of 
line and color. 


The Seventh Symphony is a 
cunning synthesis into one move- 
ment of the contrasting elements 
usually spread over four. Its 
scoring has a transparency and 
a glow without parallel in the 
Sibelius symphonies. Koussevit- 
zZky has aptly spoken of it as 
Sibelius’ “Parsifal.” But it has 
its barbaric and primitive mo- 
ments too, when the simple, an- 
gular calls of the brass choir 
‘mix and commingle in a fluctu- 
ating mass of tone, recalling 
ancient descriptions of the north- 
ern tribes as they played their 
horn and trumpet-like instru- 
ments in battle. But its dom- 
inating tone is of serenity, Olym- 
pian dignity and beauty. 

Sibelius Abroad 


_ Why it is, that this great art 
iS not accepted on the continent 
of Europe, must remain a mys- 
tery. The Germans, with mar- 
velous inconsistancy,- dismiss. it 
as too old-fashioned, only to go 
into ecstacies the next minute 
Over Strauss’ “Alpensinfonie.” 
The French of recent years had, 
been too interested in producing 
Smart trifles, chic nothings, to 
apprehend the reality of this 


music. » Perhaps the parailel 1S to give an entire program of his 


unjust, but if musie, good or bad 
is a true expression of a people's 
mentality, we may perhaps see 
in modern French music a réflet- 
tion of the civilization which col- 
lapsed under the first impact of 
war, while Sibelius’ scores show 
us the heroic strength of a peo- 
ple willing and able to deal with 
a tragic reality, 

That Sibelius’ heroics are not 
mere theater, is indicated in the 
story of how, when Russian 
planes flew low over Sibelius’ 
house at Jarvenpaa during the 
war, Sibelius rushed out with his 


| 


| 


’ works. None of the living has en- 


joyed it so often as Sibelius, an® 
none, we may say with due respect 
for Mr. Koussevitzky’s judgment, 


suffers more from the honor than he. 


Yesterday’s program was a good deal 


‘too much of a muchness. In that 


all the admiring commentators on 


Sibelius have been at pains to point 
out the differences in his seven sym- 
phonies, we must endeavor to show 
‘why this was not an ideal program 


bu 


even to do him honor. 
As a composer Sibelius is varied, 
chiefly vertically. He has 


t 
rifle, taking pot shots at them. | written a lot of bad music, which 


That his Second Symphony was 
not the empty gesture of an 
artist, was shown by the incred- 
ible fortitude of the Finns in the 
Russo-Finnish struggle. 

The Boston Symphony per- 
formance of the Second Sym- 
phony was in many ways the 
most effective of the afternoon. 
‘The reason for this lies someé- 
what in the music itself, which 
has become as popular in the 
concert hall] as Tchaikovsky or 
Cesar Franck. But the chief 
reasOn was the sweep and gran- 
deur of Koussevitzky’s concep- 
tion, his immense grasp of the 
Symphony’s architecture, the in- 
candescence of his imagination 
and his ability to communicate 
that vision. The great perora- 
tion of the final movement 
brought the audience cheering 
to its feet. | E” D. 


Symphony Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The eighth-regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 


yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 


Sibelius...........Symphony No. 6 Op. 104 
Sibelius...........Symphony No. 7 Op. 105 
Sibelius 

Symphony No, 2 Op. 43 in D major 


It is a sincere, if often rather la- 
borious compliment, to a composer 


} 


| 


is fortunately seldom heard. He has 
written a lot of good, three examples 
of which were on yesterday’s pro- 
gram. But, iff his symphonies differ 
widely in form, they have a close 
resemblance in style. They are all. 
as it were, of the same color. And 
an afternoon of listening to them 
is too much. A student in “Sibelius 
3a” would, doubtless, rejoice in this 


‘concert, for he could the more easily 


cram for a dreaded test. But we 
feckless souls, without ‘a care on 
our minds except anticipation for 


the coming concert, are apt to rebel 


when we are fed off one_so substan- 
tial a dish. og & KO 

The rarest work on the program 
yesterday was the sixth symphony, 
which has not been heard here since 
1933. There is some reason for this. 


‘Though not as austere as the fourth, 


neither is it as fine a work: and it 
is certainly one of the dryest pieces 
of music in existence. 

By dryness we do not mean acad- 
emicism but that the actual emo- 
tional content of the symphony is 
dry and wizened. There are passages 
that must be deliberately barren, 
which sound like exercises for tech- 
nique. The symphony does have, 
however, a technical interest and a 


kind of fascination, if a rather 
chalky nature. 4 
The seventh*symphony is by now 


well known to Boston audiences, for 
it has long been a favorite of Mr. 


Koussevitzky. Its emotional qual-| 


ity has the same tone that all Sibe- 
lius has, even the Tchaikovskian 
first symphony and the somewhat 
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Pompous second. But it is rarified. 
where the sixth is dehydrated. It 
was not for nothing oo some years 
ago a film of an expedition to Mt. 
Everest used the music of part of 
the seventh symphony, 

The concert wound up ina popu- | 
lar triumph with the second sym-| 
phony, one of the acknowledged war- | 
horses of Mr. Koussevitzky and the | 
Boston Symphony. The second | 
movement, which is the best, should 
not be forgotten in celebrating the 
more familiar triumph of the finale — 
The performances yesterday were. 
splendidly alive and beautifully | 
clear. You could certainly hear the | 
music perfectly as a whole and in all | 
its details. 

The concert will be repeated to- | 
night. Next week the orchestra will] 
be away’on its mid-western tour. | 
The concerts of Dec. 20 and 21 will | 
have as guest conductor for the first | 
half, Darius Milhaud, the modern 
French composer, who will conduct | 
three of his works previously un- 
heard here. Mr. Koussevitzky wil] 
top off the program with Berlioz’s 
Fantastic Symphony. 


ALL SIBELIUS 
BY SYMPHONY 


His Sixth, Seventh and 
Second Performed 


Serre reeeeneeereneniienencmey 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


With Sibelius’ 7th birthday but two 
days away Dr. Koussevitzky Offered an 
all-Sibelius programme 
Concert of yesterday afternoon. On it 
Stood the Sixth, Seventh and § 
Symphonies, in that Order, and be 
of the nature of these 
thusiasm of the audien 
Creased as 


econd 
cause 
works the en- 
ce steadily in- 


the afternoon proceeded. 
When the clangors of No. 


ing finale had ceased 
Proaching Pandemonium broke out in 


the hall. (2- “ of 
It is a far rv wy A ¥ 0 a: here 


yesterday for the third time, to No 92 


2’s resound- 
something ap- 


at the Symphony | 


Which. is just now’ the Symphonie dar- 
ling of the crowd and has lately been 
performed at the Symphony Concerts 
Seven times in 10 seasons. The Sixth 
begins promisingly and there was the 
feeling yesterday that we were about 
to hear something at once worth while 
and unfamiliar, a rarer combination 
than you might Suppose. But this 
initial attractiveness is short-lived. For 
the most part, this Symphony is thin 
pickings. Or to phrase it more ele- 
Santly, it is a work in which repres- 
sion and deliberate understatement are 
Carried to the verge of vacuity. 

Apropos the Fifth Symphony, an in- 
finitely more rewarding composition, 
the late Georges Longy, oboeist of 
blessed memory, once ‘said to this 
writer: ‘There is nothing (he pro- 
nounced it ‘nossing’) there; no melody, 
no harmony, no form, no orchestra- 
tion.”” Poor Longy, what would he 
have said of the Sixth, had he chanced 
to hear it? 

When the first two symphonies of 
Sibelius were new here the review- 
ers found them bleak and austere, 
Asked what he thought of them, 
Charles Martin Loeffler replied, “I don’t 
caré for cod liver oi].”” Yet compared 
With the later Symphonies, Nos. 1 and 
2 are lush and Faudy, the work of 
musical extravert. There is, of course, 
much that is valuable in both of them 
and they possess a degree of inspiration 
that their successors do not always 
manifest. More's the pity, then, that 
Sibelius had to mar the Second with 
the ‘Rossini crescendo” and _ rabble- 
rousing climax of its close. Naturally, 
the audience loves it; and Dr. Kousse- 
Vitzky takes quite obvious Satisfaction 
in bringing his listeners to such a 
pitch of excitement, 

A fine, perhaps even a great work, 
is the On€-movement Seventh. There 
are, to be sure, some rather meaning- 
less Passages, but there is also much 
that is nobly eloquent and exalted. 
Seen from the point of view of No. 2, 
it seems a little drab. Yet observed 
from its icy heights, its predecessor ap- 
pears to be a bit Spacious and at the 
end even vulgar and tawdry. It is, 
indeed, no smal] credit to Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky that he can do the fullest jus- 
tice to pieces so dissimilar, 

Possibly the real, the most enduring 
Sibelius will be found not in any of 
the Symphonies, but in the tone poems, 
in which he has done for his land what 
Moussorgsky,. Grieg and Smetana did 
for theirs. Taken as a whole, his out- 
put constitutes a rich heritage, one 
that the world would be corresponding- 
ly poorer without. At 75, Jan Sibelius 
finds his years crowned with honor. 
May many more be his lot. 


In Honor of Sibelius 


By L. A. Sloper 


Like the rest of the musical, ee oe met 
world, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and! The reputation of Sibelius is 


! ‘probably about to undergo such a 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra phase. Indeed, there is already 


are doing homage to Jean Sibelius evidence of it. No doubt some of 
this week, in honor of the Finnish the Finnish gr sige ea 

: irthday.: have carried their admiration o 
ERAS LOR .  enverae ar ee aggpe- him too far. One of them, Cecil 
The Boston celebration takes the. 


| Gray, has placed Sibelius above 
form of a program, for the eighthiprahms and has suggested the 


pair of concerts in Symphony Hall, possibility that he may rank 
made up of ‘three Sibelius sym- above gogo hoor, pe 
voices of the detractors are heard. 
phonies—the. Sixth, the Seventh| Vi is being said that Sibelius is a 
and the Second. yy . ,.. badly overrated composer. 
Sibelius is at height of his “ “a5. tendency to go to extremes 
fame as he observes his seventy- 


in evaluations is unfortunate. It 
fifth anniversary. His genius was} ;_ unfair -to artists, and confus- 
long ago recognized by the Gov- ing to the public. No sooner have 
ernment of his country, which listeners been educated to appre- 
awarded him an annuity that has 


iate. S than they are 

enabled him to devote his lifetime he mo Ap ag angers longer ier 

to composition. Recognition — he ites admiration, How 
t of e ‘ ie 

eta ty + Ala ale aes a much better it would be if a more 


of 
few devoted followers. Gradually balanced Pf nt se ak yp Moc 
the number grew. In recent years, me aye ray is difficult because 
thanks to the sponsorship of a few ut “at ment iteelf is: weal 
conductors and the acclaim of qa human juag ' will 
few critics Sibelius has become and insecure. Sometimes stg Sha 
ton of ie tals War an uamemay| nnd Loe vee? toan Whe wire Sal 


cess. Often the disciples of a great fashion, . 
tis in their eagerness to win ae 
ai "tek him, avapde their On the other hand, these ores 
praises When they have _ him ical flurries, these passing pyr 
safely esconced, as they suppose, rents of opinion, — aeet e 
in the musical hall of fame, pete fe waco Ti ran hea Pits — 
is a tendency to re-examine him, Sibelius . Misha: 
This sometimes leads to a re-| were overlooked by many in het 
valuation. But this revaluation|first ye rs gece Ms na 
~bediagy hing nf ar ‘ax ith him. Nevertheless, 
also tends to be carried to an ex ance wi Anak 
: ) still deserving of their admir 
treme. Detractors become voluble.|Is s ving rs 
is ation. His originality, his music 
Presently the hero is reduced to |a ; ‘onal pra: 
: . siti ‘integrity, his emotional p 
a lower position than he _ held!ini Sdent ani 
= i in his behalf will, we may be con » ass 
a ee him a permanent niche. 
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yr.” Koussevitzky’s oirtnday yet there is much difference be- 

ete well chosen, from. the tween the Sixth and the Seventh. 

point of view of program making |The four a at wars =: — 

- former are alm 

and os ¥ rary ere atta iat caisharing one mood apart from =" 

i oir Ratio of Sibelius’ sym- contrast of the string passages a 
east access 


‘beginning and conclusion. The 
phonies. Yet, as Mr. Burke’s able of¥tn ig full of typical late Sibelius 


program notes yeminded us, it has devices; woodwinds rippling in 
its champions among the special thirds, strings rushing along in 
advocates of Sibelius. But the light, rhythmic patterns, occasional 
Seventh, from: the same _ period, oe from plese Bigs sed 5 beng 
: ere are no th, 
has an emotion 3 Pie o> on — only subtle melodies, of strictly in- 
hardly be resisted. ; h strumental character (that is, they 
ond, of course, requires no cham (1g hardly be ung), largely de- 
pions. pendent upon the nature of the in- 
Dr. Koussevitzky has long been gistent rhythms. Here, too, Sibelius 
one of the chief and most ae cepents time and again salient little 
onents of the figures. 
onan € dinelioe ane one of its _ The Sixth never speaks out force- 
sive interpreters. Re- fully; the harmonic colors and those 
most ae Friday Of the instruments are pastel, not 
turning to the podium Friday unlike the first movement of the 
afternoon after a brief fall vaca- Fifth Symphony, though that is 
tion, he honored not only the com= mych darker. Beyond doubt the 
poser, but his magnificent orches- Sixth is the least emotional of all 
tra and himself by the perform- the Sibelius symphonies, vividly 
ances he directed. There was.a pro- poe bri ay 2D ro Yon 
3 respect, > 74 
longed ovation at the close. Ree ted 7m \E¢ A 


SYMPHONY H ALL Seventh with the last quartets and 
Boston Symphony Orchestra one or two of the last piano sonatas 


of Beethoven. A facile comparison | 


The concerts of the Boston Sym- it may be, but with several points 


phony Orchestra this week are de- Jate Sibelius both speak to this 
voted entirely to the music of Jean reviewer of a_ spiritual old age, 
Sibelius, in honor of the 75th birth- Which is one way of saying that 
day tomorrow of the Finnish com. P2#ssionate.emotion has given way to 


a calm radiance of spirit. 
poser. Serge Koussevitzky has. Sibelius’ Seventh is warm, just 


chosen three symphonies—the Sixth, like Beethoven’s F major Quartet, 
the Seventh and the Second, in that full of humanity. But they look 
order. above the earth and its troubles. 


a as in a somewhat different vein 
Except for the Sibelius Third Mahler did when, in “The Farewell” 


Symphony, his Sixth is the least of the “Song of the Earth,” he 
known hereabouts and had not been COMmunicated so poignantly his 
vision of “the blue of distant skies.” 
done by the Boston orchestra since As for idiom, Sibelius of the 
1933, the season in. which Mr. Seventh was, of course, no more like 
Koussevitzky achieved a cycle of em sg ery st xg toe like 
‘hal; ; anler, In fact, early Sibelius is 
“ the Sibelius SY mphoni es. In quite opposed to the comparatively 
ormal condensation, laconic state- restrained manner of late Sibelius. 
ment and elimination of all super- If the Seventh is songful, the Second 
fluous details, the Sixth is a logical exults all the way. 


successor to the Fifth, just as the Yesterday afternoon the Second 
Seventh follows the Sixth. 


to support it. Late Beethoven and 


was a triumphant proclamation of 
orchestral sonority as well as of 
genius, due to Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
incandescent performance. He could 
have conducted with less intensity, 
and the musie would still have made 
effect. There are certain scores, 
however, that seem to fire his imag- 
ination as the music moves. This 
is one of them, and by the time he 
had reached. the finale the whole 
orchestra was ablaze. 

_ His performance was very excit- 
ing, as yesterday’s audience rea}- 
ized, because they responded with 
noisy applause. Scarcely an hour 
before, however, they had received 
his superb interpretation of the 
masterly Seventh with no more 
than perfunctory approval. But 
Seventh does not end with the loud 
chords of the Second. C. W. D. 
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ester-| individual instruments. Pastoral the 
ok | > unquestionably is, and a 
hear ‘ it is also dry, ‘To 

“Pastoral Fantasy” with Stell An- composers. the word ~ past 
jersen as piano soloist, and the’ would be just an incentive 
‘Provencal Suite.” The perform- soaring if abstract rhapsody. Not 
ance of the “Pastoral Fantasy” was|so with Milhaud, who as you would 
also the first in the United States.| expect, has been careful not to make 
Berlioz’ “Fantastic’ Symphony, the the Fantasy emotionally outspoken. 
final number of an entirely French Piano and orchestra are finely ad- 
‘program, was conducted by Serge justed to each other; in place of 
Mi teseviteky. | ‘rounded melody or violent contrasts, 
As one of the most adventurous is a calculated delicacy. __ | 
French modernist composers since Mr. Burk in the program book 
the first World War, Darius Mil- quotes Milhaud as writin of the 
hhaug has been a conspicuous if de- “Funeral March” (composed at Aix- 
bated figure. Once his music signi- en-Provence just before the German 
f ied, at least to that section’of the invasion last May): “This work ex- 
public to whom all “modern stuff” presses the feelings we all had in 
‘was. unpleasant, jerky rhythm, France at this terrible period,” No 
little or no recognizable melody and matter that you can hear two saxo- 
‘a great deal of dissonant harmony.'phones in the orchestra, this “Funer- 
‘Others, more liberal, found him ajal March” is one of the most crush- 


‘43 


: ales ted musician, with a perverse-|ing outbursts one has ever heard. 
ly grotesque esthetic sense, but in- ene is not Death the deliverer, but 
: 


variably stimulating and often’ Death the strangler of life, leaving. 


witty. | | no solace and no hope, except for a 
ie "he 1920s are a good way behind final major chord. Through its tor- 
us. 10W. ‘Present-day audiences can tured course, the “Funeral March’’ 
absorb more than they. could then, is completely despairing, its growl- 
‘And on the evidence of the pieces)ing dissonance oppressive to the 
1eard yesterday—all of them com- Point of suffocation. : 
sed within five years—Milhaud Each of Mr. Milhaud’s works is 
in self has grown somewhat con- absorbing, and apart from the “Fu- 
rvative. The “Provencal Suite,” in,neral March,” of much beauty. To 
fact, is a contemporary gesture of put it bluntly, however, composers 
homage to 18th century composers are proverbially poor conductors of 
of Provence, notably Andre Campra, their own music. One suspects that 
a id Mi haud has made a number of all three would have made an even 


r id r tunes resplendent with better impression had Mr. Kousse- 


ly 
i> 


|, Listenirlg to the “Pro te” formance seemed to be admirable, 
a was easy to think of music in were politely applauded. . 
Similar vein: the Gretry-Mottl suite Mr. Koussevitzky’s account of the 
ms vg beth Mr. Defauw three weeks “Fantastic’ Symphony was another 
m2 rokofeft's | “Classical” Sym- of the miracles of emotional incan- 
Phony, even the “Buerger als Edel- descence he brings about every so 
"of Richard Strauss. Only often, It was also a display of mag- 
: is this difference, that if’ the'nificent orchestral virtuosity, not 
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ently or so slickly turned out as of the “March to.the- ” 

i@ others, neither is it so con- “Witches’ Sabbath,” at ig eee 
Sciously a technical stunt. In th quisite calm of the “Scene iy the 
sight contrasting movements - a\Fields,” and the two passionate 
povarpdad almost td Seg flavor, a most movements that preceded. This was 
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- ene | Frovencal Suite” is the yey 4 of Berlioz’ romantic masterpiece. — 
‘ Rie ears awd, 


of whe three works of symphoni 


0th century orchestration. ar- Vitzky conducted them. Mr. Mil- 
? be - 2/ ~ (OP d, haud and Miss Andersen, whose per- 
a 


Suite” was not so ex- only in the exciting grotesquerie 


‘surely the “definitive” interpretation 
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TIETH SEASON .. NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


Next week the Orchestra will give concerts in Rochester, Buffalo, Ann Arbor, 
Toledo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. The next regular pair of concerts 
will take place on December 20 and December 21. 


LVinth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemper 20, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DecemsBer 21, at 8:15 o'clock 


MiLHAUD “Le Cortége funébre”’ 


“Fantaisie pastorale,” for Piano 
and Orchestra 
“Suite Provencale” 
Animé — Trés modéré — Vif 
Modéré — Vif — Modéré — Vif 
Lent — Vif 


(First performances in Boston. The composer conducting) 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A 


Dreams, Passions 


Largo: Allegro agitato e appassionato assai 
A Ball 


Waltz: Allegro non troppo 

Scene in the Meadows 
Adagio 

March to the Scaffold 
Allegretto non troppo 

A Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto: Allegro 


SOLOIST 


STELL ANDERSEN 
Piano 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Darius Milhaud introduced three 
of his own scores to this city at 
the concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon. As guest he con- 
ducted his “Funeral March,” the} 
“Pastoral Fantasy” with Stell An- 
dersen as piano soloist, and the 
“Provencal Suite.’ The perform- 
ance of the “Pastoral Fantasy” was 


also the first in the United States. 


Berlioz’ “Fantastic’ Symphony, the 
final number of an entirely French 
program, was conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

As one of the most adventurous 
French modernist composers since 
the first World War, Darius Mil- 
haud has been a conspicuous if de- 
bated figure. Once his music signi- 
fied, at least to that section’ of the 
public to whom all “modern stuff” 
was unpleasant, jerky rhythm, 
little or no recognizable melody and 
a great deal of dissonant harmony. 
Others, more liberal, found him a 
talented musician, with a perverse- 
ly grotesque esthetic sense, but in- 
variably stimulating and _ often 
witty. 

The 1920s are a good way behind 
us now. Present-day audiences can 
absorb more than they could then. 
And on the evidence of the pieces 
heard yesterday—all of them com- 
posed within five years—Milhaud 
himself has grown somewhat con- 
servative. The “Provencal Suite,” in 
fact, is a contemporary gesture of 
homage to 18th century composers 
of Provence, notably Andre Campra, 
and Milhaud has made a number of 
old popular tunes resplendent with 
20th century orch yy ar- 
mony. if -2/- 

Listening to the “Pro a ite” 
if was easy to think of music in 
similar vein: the Gretry-Mottl suite 
given us by Mr. Defauw three weeks 
ago, Prokofieff’s “Classical” Sym- 
phony, even the “Buerger als Edel- 
mann” of Richard Strauss. Only 
there is this difference, that if the 
“Provencal Suite’ was not so ex- 
pertly or so slickly turned out as 
the others, neither is it so con- 
sciously a technical stunt. In the 
eight contrasting movements are a 
hearty, almost peasant flavor, a most 
enjoyable freshness. 

The “Provencal Suite” jis the only 
one of the three works of symphonic 


stature, The ‘Pastoral Fantasy” ana, 
paradoxically, even the “Funeral 
March” could be taken for oversize 
chamber music, because the instru- 
mentation is slight and the style 
depends upon clear sounding of 
individual instruments. Pastoral the 
Fantasy unquestionably is, and at 
first hearing it is also dry. To some 
composers. the word “pastoral” 
would be just an incentive to a 
soaring if abstract rhapsody. Not 


so with Milhaud, who as you would 


expect, has been careful not to make 
the Fantasy emotionally outspoken. 
Piano and orchestra are finely ad- 
justed to each other; in place of 
rounded melody or violent contrasts, 
is a calculated delicacy. 

Mr. Burk in the program book 
quotes Milhaud as writing of the 
“Funeral March” (composed at Aix- 
en-Provence just before the German 
invasion last May): “This work ex- 
presses the feelings we all had in 
France at this terrible period.” No 
matter that you can hear two saxo- 
phones in the orchestra, this “Funer- 
al March” is one of the most crush- 
ing outbursts one has ever heard. 
Here is not Death the deliverer, but 
Death the strangler of life, leaving 


no solace and no hope, except for a 
final major chord. Through its tor- 


tured course, the ‘Funeral March” 
is completely despairing, its growl- 
ing dissonance oppressive to the 
point of suffocation. 

Each of Mr. Milhaud’s works is 
absorbing, and apart from the “Fu- 
neral March,” of much beauty. To 
‘put it bluntly, however, composers 
are proverbially poor conductors of 
their own music, One suspects that 
all three would have made an even 
better impression had Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky conducted them. Mr. Mil- 
haud and Miss Andersen, whose per- 
formance seemed to be admirable, 
were politely applauded. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s account of the 
“Fantastic’ Symphony was another 
of the miracles of emotional incan- 
descence he brings about every so 
often, It was also a display of mag- 
nificent orchestral virtuosity, not 
Only in the exciting grotesquerie 
of the “March to the. Scaffold” and 
“Witches’ Sabbath,” but in the’ ex- 
quisite calm of the “Scene ig the 
Fields,” and the two passionate 


movements that preceded. This was 
surely the “definitive” interpretation 
of Berlioz’ romantic masterpiece. 


C. W. D. 
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Next week the Orchestra will give concerts in Rochester, Buffalo, Ann Arbor, 
loledo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. The next regular pair of concerts 
will take place on December 20 and December 21 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecEemBER 20, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DecEMBER 21, al 8:15 o'clock 


MILHAuD “Le Cortege funebre”’ 


‘Fantaisie pastorale,” for Piano 
and Orchestra 
“Suite Provencale” 
Animé — Trés modéré — Vif 
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(First performances in Boston. The composer conducting) 


INTERMISSION 


oe Ee eee ore as ee Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A 
[. Dreams, Passions 
Largo: Allegro agitato e appassionato assai 
A Ball 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo 
Scene in the Meadows 
Adagio 
March to the Scaffold 
Allegretto non troppo 
A Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto: Allegro 


SOLOIST 
STELL ANDERSEN 
Piano 





Guest of the Symphony; 
Darius Milhaud in Boston 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


It has been a long time since anything of Darius Milhaud’s work 
has been played at a Boston Symphony concert, and we may regard 
ourselves as lucky that the distinguished French composer is now in 
this country and will conduct half of the programs on next Friday 
and Saturday in some of his recent scores. Milhaud visited Boston in 
1922, and a symphonic work of his was played in 1926. This long 
lapse in the Boston public’s acquaintance with the music of one of 
the most prominent of contemporary composers suggests that it 
would be wise to recall something of his career. 

The chief artistic influences that Milhaud underwent are not 
hard to collect, though they do not entirely account for the diversity 
of his musical expression. Most important among them, probably, 
is his long association with the famous French poet Paul Claudel. 
Claudel’s is a very strong artistic personality and one that has been 

sympathetic to the art of music. His poems are usually deeply re- 
ligious and Roman Catholic, and they are often outspoken and vig- 
orous. He and Paul Valery have long been.the leaders in modern 
French poetry. f 27/ $+ ¥¢ / 

Milhaud was introduced to the poetry ofSClaudel by Francis 
Jammes before the war, when he was given a copy of “Connaissance 
do l’Est” to read in the train. Jammes’ description of the man with 
whom young Milhaud was to be so closely associated was not es- 


pecially reassuring. “He represented him to me,” M. Milhaud was 


later destined to report, “at once as a kind of saint and a frightful 
bugaboo, incapable of supporting the odor of vanilla, clad in a Chi- 
nese robe and bonneted with the hat of a consul general.” Milhaud 
was immediately tempted to set some of the “Connaissance de VEst” 
to music. He met Claudel in 1911, and thereafter there was inces- 
sant colaboration between the two. During the war they went to 
Brazil, where Claudel had a diplomatic post. 

’ On his return from Rio de Janeiro Milhaud came under an- 
other influence which was scarcely less vital to his art. In 1919, at 
the instigation of Jean Cocteau and with Erik Satie as a model for 
inspiration, there gathered together six composers who felt they had 
4 common cause in art. They held that the goal towards which 
Debussy worked had been reached and the possibilities for further 
exploitation of that vein exhausted. They mistrusted the still po- 
tent influence of Wagner and Strauss; they were repelled by the 
Schola Cantorum, d’Indy and the admirers of Franck. 

The names of these composers were—and still are, for that mat- 
ter—Georges Auric, Louis Durey, Arthur Honegger, Darius Milhaud. 
Francis Poulenc, Germaine Tailleferre. As a group Les Six came 
in for a great deal of rough criticism and vicious attack. Moreover 
it has later been proved that they were a group only in the sense 
that they were friends and composers. Their aims and ideals, like 
those of any artists, were found soon to be widely different. Mil- 
haud was often considered as the leader of Les Six, partly because 
Honegger was one of the first to leave the group. At any rate these 


+4 sing and probably still are the most interesting composers of 
s Six. 


In 1939 the Nouvelles Litteraires interviewed each one of these. 
composers and M. Cocteau to find out what they then thought, 20. 
years after. All of them were very polite about each other and non- 
committal about the group as a group. Milhaud felt that there was 
no longer any need for them to manifest themselves collectively and 
he stated that the essential thing was to have been born together at 
an auspicious moment. Honegger pointed out that the post-war 
period was, with its controversies and its partisan groups, a not too 
bad period in which to launch one’s artistic footsteps. He believed 
that the next generation would feel the lack of those stimulating 
advantages. 7 

Milhaud’s output has been very extensive and has not been re- 
celved with universal admiration. Criticism has waxed both hot 
and cold in his direction. At the least his is not soporific music. It 
does arouse protest from those with firmly established preconceived 
notions about music. One of his best known pieces, with American 
audiences, is often played on two-piano programs. It is a set of 
dances, called “Scaramouche,” and exploits this uncompromising 
medium brilliantly. His Symphony was played by the Chicago 
Orchestra as part of the celebrations for their v0th anniversary and 
is said to have been well recefved. All the works on the next sym- 

phony program are new to Boston, and we know only that they rep- 
resent the latest development of this interesting composer. 
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Music From France 


Milhaud Conducts Premieres of His Own. Works 
With Symphony; Memorable ‘Fantastic Symphony’ 


By EDWARD 


DOWNES 


HERE is something almost immoral about the way this 


country continues to profit from the war in Europe. Tha 
latest of the war dividends to reach Boston was received by 


a large and enthusiastic audience yesterday afternoon in Sym- 


phony Hall. 


True, the visit of Darius Milhaud to the Boston Sym- 


phony was arranged before the battle of France began, but his 
lasting presence among us as a teacher was not. If France ever 
becomes France again. Milhaud will of course return to his beloved 
Provence. He is here for the duration. But no one supposes that 


duration is going to be short. In 
of his brother wielders of the | 
pen, paintbrush, baton, and bow 

—European singers, scientists, 

statesmen and economists are in 

daily contact with an eager gen- 

eration of young Americans, and 

with their thankful elders. It is 

our unearned fctis% the 

European war./% 3/ « ¥o 

" Not that we can or Sho i us 

anything about it. Milhaud ap- 
preciates this solution of his dif- 
ficulties as much as we do. By 
his own confession, he enjoys his 
teaching in California and cer- 
tainly he seemed to enjoy the 
orchestra yesterday. 


Dirge for France 


All three of the works he 
brought were new to Boston. 
The composer had conducted “Le 
Cortege Funebre” over a Colum- 
bia radio network soon after his, 
arrival in New York last sum- 
mer. The gay “Suite Proven- | 
cale’ has been played by other | 
orchestras in this country. The 
“Fantaisie Pastorale’ was given 
yesterday for the first time in 
the United States. 


the meantime he and hundreds 


“Le Cortege Funebre” was 
composed in the dark days be- 
fore the fall of France and it 
expresses, according to Milhaud, 
“thg feelings we all had in 
France at this terrible period.” 
Today it sounds like a prophetic 
dirge for the catastrophe that 
was to come. It is an eloquent 
piece of music. How much of 
the eloquence lies in the ears of 
listeners who have suffered vicar- 
iously from France’s misfortune 
is hard to say. Probably a good 
deal. But the tired, doom-ridden 
cadences have a:singular power 
of their own. Milhaud speaks 
here not only as the master- 
craftsman e is, but as an artist 
deeply moved. Over ominous os- 
tinato marching figures of the 
brass, the violins lament in a 
tortured, winding design for 
grief. There are episodes of 
polytonality, but the effect is of 
stark simplicity. 

In “Fantaisie Pastorale,” for 
piano and orchestra, the cratts- 
man has the upper hand. This 
is decorative music, urbane, 


ee ee re Me a eee estado Lee. oN 


8raceful, with no hint of un- 


pleasantness. It was written fo: 
Stell Andersen, Iowa-born Siiptl 
Of Lhevinne and Philipp, who 
Was the soloist at yesterday’s 
concert. Milhaud has said that 
it is a study in balance between 
Plano and orchestra. Ag such 
it is eminently successful. The 
ensemble seems at times almost 
a chamber orchestra; the instru- 
mentation is fluid and transpar- 
ent. If the emotional] output of 
this music is not particularly im. 
pressive, that may not have been 
Milhaud’s intent. Miss Andere 
sen played with ingratiating 
tone, her phrasing was suave, 
not to say €legant, and hey in- 
terpretation was, naturally, au- 
thoritative. 

Milhaud’s lively “Suite Proven- 
cale” should prove a popular 
program piece, not only for regue 
lar symphony concerts but for 
“Pop” concerts as well. Cast in 
eight short movements, tuneful, 
easy to understand, and orches- 
trated with breath-taking pbril- 
liance and originality, it is like a 
modern, very peppy version of 
the old dance suites. It has 
vitality, the rhythms are pointed 
and strong, accents shift, colors 
flash, the orchestra chuckles or 
roars with laughter and the 
story's told. Only once does a 
meditative, almost romantie 
mood intrude, and there to throw 
the’ glittering fife -and-drum 
finale into highest relief. Mile. 
haud has won more than a suc 
ces d’estime in this city, 


The Arch-Romantic 


It was, perhaps, no easy mat. 
ter to complete a program which 
began with the just described 
works of Milhaud. Koussevitzky, 
who seidom builds a bad pro- 
gram, found the idea] soluiion 
in the Fantastic Symphony of 
Hecter Berlioz. For peppery as 


‘some of Miinaucsmusic is, une’ 
“€xtravagant pagsion of Berlioz 
contrives to top it. There are 
‘times when the Fantastic Sym. 
Phony § sounds very literary, 
when the Passion appears to 
have found a too self-conscious 
and intellectualizeq expression. 
Yesterday it flared impetuously 
—a phantasmagoric world of 
dreams and nightmares. It had 
all the turbulence and vehe- 
méence, the pessimism and mel. 
ancholy of the “mal du. siecle” 
from which Berlioz, like a]] other 
young artists of his day, suf. 
fered. 

Each detail was given loving 
Care. Never had we heard the 
theme of the Beloved caper so: 
obscenely as with the Clarinets 
of the final “Witches’ Sabbath.” 
Yet the work as a whole had tre- 
mendous line. The “March to 
the Scaffold” “rose to a climax 
that was like a blow between the 
eyes. Only the ridiculous mod- 
ern fetish of no applause be- 
tween movements prevented a 
storm of applause at this point. 

It was a memorable perform. 
ance, 


Symphony Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The ninth concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, with Darius 
Milhaud conducting in the first part 
of the program, was given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
Soloist was Stel] Andersen, pianist. 

The program was as follows: 
Le co se . Milhaud 
See Mian 
antastique, Op. 14 A’ ” | . Berlioz 
Milhaud’s music has been too long 
neglected in the Boston Symphony 
concerts, We doubt if anyone listen- 
ing to yesterday’s program would 
deny that he was a composer of real 
talent, inventiveness and technica] 


Skill. No one of these three works, 





all of which were heard in Boston 
for the first time, was uninterest- 
ing, and each was different in mood 


from the others. The audience greet- 


ed Mr. Milhaud cordially when he 
first came to the platform; and, what 
is more significant, they were even 
more cordial when > left it for t 

last time. /@> L/- Nenglah 

The least attractive of these pieces 
was the “Cortege funebre”’: but it 
Was also a remarkable work and the 
most original of the three. Funeral] 
music sounds more or less alike, 
for there are not many varieties 
of sound that effectively represent 
sorrow. Nor is it easy for composers 
to sustain the mood for long. Note 
how Beethoven got away from it in 

the funeral march of his Third Sym- 
phony. | 

Mr. Milhaud stays right with the 

atmosphere of utter despair which 
his opening measures create, and 
that is the reason that this “Cortege 
funebre” will not appeal readily to 
the majority. To us there was some- 
thing fearfully fascinating in the 
picture of bleak, disconsolate gloom 
that the music conjured up. It was 
as uncompromising as those paint- 
ings of Rouault that recently were 
exhibited here. 

The “Fantaisie pastorale” is a com- 
plete contrast. Here is music full of 
the clear sunlight of the composer’s 
Native Provence. It is a completely 
captivating work, without seeming to 
‘Strive to charm us. The melodic writ- 
ing is »articularly fine, and the piece 
is as .aceful, without being finicky, 
as your Could want. It was delight- 
fully played by Miss Stell Andersen, 
who was perfectly at home in it for 
the good zeason that it had been 
written for her. 

Again there was another contrast 
with the Suite Provencale. This is 
robust, rollicking music, a set of 
dance-like movements that are quite 
irresistible. The catchy nature of the 
tunes is deceptive, for the Suite 
shows a mastery of construction and 
orchestration. The last movement 
is the best of all, with its solo for two 
piccolos and delicious contrasts of 
wind and string timbre. Mr, Milhaud 
can rest assured that his visit here 


will not soon be forgotten.. He pro- 
vided us with as stimulating a half 
concert as we have had in some time. 


After the intermission Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky led a truly magnificent per- 
‘formance of Berlioz’s Fantastic Sym- 


phony. The orchestral playing was 
so superb that it was exciting in and 
by itself, almost irrespective of what 
was being played, as it were! It is, 
therefore, paradoxical to say that the 
Fantastic Symphony, historical mon- 
ument that it is, is often a crashing 
bore. | 

Berlioz was so striking a charac- 
ter and so entertaining a writer, un- 
like most composers, that he always 
has had a great fascination for the 
literary mind. It is also undeniable 
that he was an immensely important 
figure in the history of music. But 
his own music is often a great dis- 
appointment. Of course it has mo- 
ments, but so much of it is either 
romantic pose or just downright 
tedious. We would ten times rather 
listen to Bruckner, although he is 


not supposed to be the liveliest of. 


company in the concert hall. By 
the way, since it is our duty to hear 
Berlioz from time to time, may we 
not hear something besides the Fan- 
tastic Symphony and the bits from 


/“The Damnation of Faust’? 


| The concert will be repeated -to- 
night. Next week the program is as 
follows: Mozart’s Symphony in A 
major, K. 201, and his Piano Con. 
certo in E flat, K. 482 (George Cope- 
land, soloist); Moussorgsky’s Prelude 
to “Khovanstchina”; Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet.” 


Milhaud, French Composer, Will 


Conduct Own Pieces at Symphony 


Darius Milhaud likes to write 
music for the movies. And he 
teaches his students at Mills College, 
Calif., how to compose for films, as 
a means of acquiring orchestral bal- 


ance and clearness, J} lf ¢ Oo 


ists, who became known as “The 
Figg 
Milhaud and Arthur Honegger 
breved the strongest creative talents 
of the group, which was attracted 
to the musical and esthetic ideas of 
Erik Satie and Jean Cocteau. “The 
Six” existed as a group until about 


“Composing for the microphone is 1926 


not difficult, but it is gcod discipline 
in the use of the orchestra,” the 


famous modern Frenc usician 
Said with a smile. 
He was sitting in Me librarian’s 


room at Symphony Hall yesterday 
morning, where in the course of a 
short conversation he also declared 
that he enjoyed writing for the 
theatre, and that he admired Aaron 
_Copland’s music for the movie, “Our 
Town,” because it was so well suited 
to the medium and the story. 

Mr. Milhaud has come to Boston to 
conduct three of his own. pieces— 
“Funeral March,” “Pastoral Fan- 
tasy” and “Provencal Suite” at the 
Boston Symphony concerts Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening. 

“Funeral March” is an expression 
of his feelings just before the in- 
vasion of France. He wrote the score 
last May in his native Aix-en-Pro- 
vence. At the beginning of that 
month he was in Paris for the pre- 
miere of his opera, “Media.” It was 
the last new production given at 
the Paris Opera, In June he, left 
for Lisbon and the United Sates 
He will teach this season and next at 
Mills College. 

Mr. Milhaud does not fit the con- 
ventional notion of a creative ar- 
tist’s appearance. Though neither 
tall nor short, his bulk is consider- 
able. His dark hair is combed back 
over his forehead. The breast pocket 
of his gray suit held both a hand- 
kerchief and a fountain pen. His 
tie was plaid, mostly red. He looks at 
you steadily out of dark eyes, and 
speaks deliberately and quietly. 

Milhaud was born at Aix-on-Pro- 
vence a little more than 48 years 
ago. As a student at the Paris Con- 
servatory he won prizes in violin, 
fugue and counterpoint. His career 
egan before the first World War, but 
it was just after that upheaval that 
his name became internationally 
known. He was one of a half-dozen 
young composers, militant modern- 


Where are the other five today? 
Mr. Milhaud was asked. 
“Francis Poulenc and Georges 


Auric are in Paris, I think, and the 
last I knew Honegger and Ger- 
maine Taillefer were in the south of 
France. ‘I have not heard from 
Louis Durey for a long time.” 
Minhaud was the “enfant terrible” 
of French music 20 years ago. His 
style was varied from work to 
work, as he emphasized when asked 
to speak of the nature of the three: 


scores he will conduct this week. 


The sizable list of his compositions 
include 15 operas, one of which, 
“The Eumenides,” required a huge 
orchestra, while another, “The Poor 
Sailor,” called for only 13 instru- 
ments. At one time Milhaud was 
interested in jazz. In 1921 he set to 
music for voice and chamber orches- 
tra the text of a flower catalog, 
giving the piece the logical title 


“Catalogue des Fleurs.” C. W. D. 
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os Darius Milhaud 
es i Back tor a Longer Visit This Time, He 


Is Saddened But Not Crushed by the War 


By EDWARD DOWNES 
E had arrived in the morning from California by air, in 
time for Koussevitzky’s rehearsal with the Boston Sym- 
phony, and now we sat in a lobby of the Copley-Plaza 
talking of the changes in our respective countries since our last 
hurried greeting exchanged eight long years ago during an in- 
termission in some Paris concert hall. Roosevelt had just won 
his first election; Adolf Hitler had just been made harmless by 
admitting him as a figurehead to a coalition cabinet.—Eight years 
like eight decades! Milhaud had waxed eloquent then over the) 
magnificent artistry with which the Berlin Staatsoper mounted 
his “Christophe Colombe.” Today years before, for tne Swedish 
he spoke of the brilliance with Ballet. He was greeted enthusi- 
which his “Medee” was produced astically by the directors and 
by the Paris Opera, even while asked to. write a new ballet for 
mechanized Nazi columns were | them! 
racing to extinguish the lights “Of course I accepted, for you 
of the “Ville Lumiere.” know, I adore the theater. Even 
Horrified as he is at the fate the smell of the wings and the 
of the country he so greatly foot-lights sets my imagination 
loves, you have the impression going.” 
that Darius Milhaud can take That ballet is to be produced 
even this in his stride. His is. next month. Entitled “The Man 
regiliant and adaptable spirit. trom Median,” it will have chore: 
And things have broken well for, ography by Eugene Loring and 
him, even in the midsfeof Ca- gets by ge Molas. 
tastrophe. /2 +2]. YO 7 AH 
His present engagement with 4 Haven | 
the Boston Symphony had been Mr. Milhaud comes direct from 


arranged before the German in- Mills College, where he has two 

vasion of France. Hence an days of lessons and classes a 

American visa was granted swift-| week, and the rest of the time 

ly and with a minimum of red’ to himself for composition. Him- 

tape. As he and his wife fled self g Provencal, he finds the 

before the Germans in their car, eountryside and the weather of 

gasoline gave out, and they were) qalifornia almost home-like. He 

forced to cross into Spain at the/j, frankly astonished at the 

eastern end of the Py eilous| amount of talent and the abun- 

—— a Thus, they missed the perllOUsidance of technical equipment 

; | crowdin ‘ies 

lig a famous French composer, who will cond ci .- and Hendaye. The Portuguese, aay tee Pagan Reg 79 

; of his own compositions with the Boston Symphony Orches- | who are a princely people, says tities of this country seem to 
ra at the concerts of Friday and Saturday, Dec. 20 and 21. : Mr. Milhaud, recelyed him hos him unlimited. 


pitably and the government even 
arranged for him to give a radio His face lighted up as he ease 


broadcast—“which was a tactful | of the Boston Symphony. 
way to providing us with funds.” | had not heard it in 14 years and 
It was while waiting in Lisbon that morning at rehearsal, it 
that Mr. Milhaud received the &as been again, “eblouissant.’ 
invitation of Mills College to| Of his “Fantaisie Pastorale,” : 
come to California and teach ad. which will have been played by 
vanced composition. When he the time these lines appear, Mil- 
docked in New York, the Ballet paud says it is actually the last 
Theater was producing his “Cre- of a series of artistic etudes in 
ation du Monde,” written many hich he has tried to work out 
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‘the problem of balance between |prama Within a Drama 


the current issue of “Modern — 


“Suite Provencal” is based on 


themes of the eighteenth cen- 


tury opera composer, Campra, 


who was born, like Milhaud, at 


Aix-en-Provence, on Provencal 
themes and original themes in 


imitation of the Provencal style. 
It has been produced at the 
theater Orange as “Moyen Age 


Fleurie” at the Paris Opera and 


again at Orange as incidental 


music for a play of Lafontaine. 
War has influenced the career 


of Milhaud before. It was World | 


War I which interrupted the 
Studies of the then 21-year-old 


musical student in Paris. He be- 


came an attache at the French 
legation in Rio de Janeiro where 
he met poet-diplomat Paul Clau- 
del, who subsequently supplied 
the texts for many of Milhaud’s 
Outstanding dramatic works. 

Returning to Paris he joined 
‘with the now dissolved and part- 
ty forgotten group of composers, 
“The Six” who were most strong- 
ly influenced by Jean Cocteau 
and Eric Satie. 


Milhaud ang Milhaud 


One day flippant and vulgar, 
the next sensitive and poetical, 
by turns emotional. intellectual, 
Classical, romantic, cynical, 
naive, Miihaud has exploited 
jazz effects, written “pure” music 
(strin> quartets and sonatas), 
and set to music a florist’s cata- 
logue (for voice and orchestra). 
Some critics have found in his 
music strong evidence of his: 
Jewish extraction, others find 
his religious works such as “L’an- 
nonce fait a Marie,” to be. the 
essence of Catholicism. Where 
the real Milhaud lies we do not 
yet know, but perhaps his con- 
Certs in this city wil] help clar- 
ify the question. 


Music”: “For some years I had 


~ 


woman on the grand scale of 
Phedre or Hermione. My wife, 
‘Madeleine Milhaud, suggested 
the idea of Medea. She studied 
'the Medeas of Seneca, Euripedes 
‘and Corneille and then prepared 
\a libretto which, thanks to her 
knowledge of the theater and of 
ithe proportions I like for dra- 
matic works, suited my require- 
{ments perfectly, ... 

“The war broke out but the 
Opera did not give up the proj- 
ect, and all during the “calm” 
period of this frightfulness, the 
Opera continued its work. Dullin 
made a striking mise-en-scene. 
He divided the ancient chorus 
into two parts: a Singing group 
immobile as a wall surface anl 
a dancing chorus choreographi- 
cally expressive of the emotions 
iof the drama. To express all 
phases of the magic sorcery of 
Medea, which was clearly indi- 
cated in the malign throne con- 
iceived by the artist Masson, she 
was attended by three mysteri- 
ous, crawling figures, Suggesting 
her crimes; these disappeared in 
the purely dramatic parts of the 
wo... . . . From every point 
Of view, this was a performance 
Of rare perfection. Despite the 
dull sound of the anti-aircraft 
gant that one heard throughout 
the spectacle, I did not then re- 
motely imagine that this was to 
be the last work Staged by the 
‘Opera before military disaster 
Overtook my unhappy country. 
_ “The premiere was given on 
May 8. Had it not been for the 
many military uniforms, it might 


have seemed a pre-war perform- 


ance, so great were the crowds. 


wanted to portray aq jealous 


so brilliant, so elegant the audi- 
ence. On May 10 Belgium and 
Holland were invaded. Then the 
Battle of France began. Medee 
was performed again on the fif- 
teenth and then on the twenty- 
fifth. This last performance be- 
fore an almost empty’house was 
broadcast by the State radio and 
I heard it-at my home in the 
country in Aix-en-Provence. 
“So it was that I had the good 
fortune to see my latest theater 
work produced—and with what 
perfection! — during the high- 
tide of war. How moving it was 
for me to think that the last 
performance of the Opera of 
Paris waS granted to me—like 
a magnificent gift from my coun- 
try before the curtain rose on 
the drama which destroyed it.” 


SYMPHONY IS — 
LED BY MILHAUD 


Three of His Compositions 
Given Hearing 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Symphony concert of yesterday 
afternoon was doubly notable. In its 
first part Darius Milhaud appeared as 
conductor of three most rewarding 
compositions of his own. And after 
the intermission there came, at Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s hands, one of the most 
extraordinary performances ever heard 


in Symphony Hall, where extraordinary | 


performances have become almost a 
commonplace: namely, of Berlioz’ 


‘Fantastic’? Symphony. ld ~24~4O 
We of Boston had already made Mr. 


Milhaud’s acquaintance. At a pair of 
Symphony concerts in 1926 he played 
the piano part in his "Le Carnaval 
d’Aix.’’ No more ‘a professional con- 
ductor than a professional pianist, he 


is aS Much at nome in Lue ratter capa- 


city as in the former. With quiet 


authority, but with telling results, he 


led a responsive and eagerly co-oper- 
ating orchestra through the impressive 
“Le Cortege funebre,’’ composed last 


Spring just before the German inva- 


sion of France; a charming ‘Fantaisie 


pastorale,’”’ for piano and orchestra, in 
Which Stell Andersen was the compe- 
tent and sympathetic Soloist, and a 
decidedly fetehing ‘Suite Provencale,”’ 
The group of six with «which Mr. 
Milhaud was. once associated, and 
Which has been personally represented 
here also by Arthur Honegger and 
Germaine Tailleferre, revolted trom 
both romanticism and impressionism. 
Under the aegis of the spoofing Satie 
they were collectively inclined to in- 
dulge in tonal pranks. The more seri- 
ous Honegger soon withdrew. And 
Milhaud,. who at the outset of his 
career had composed ponderable violin 
sonatas and string quartets, became 
again a responsible composer, though 
he can still be downright entertaining, 


as in the “‘Sujme Prgvencale” of yes- 
terday. oH 
e sé 


Perhaps both t Cortege funebre”’ 
and the ‘‘Fantaisie pastorale”’ are over- 
long for their musical content, though 
one was in no hurry to hear the end’ 
of either of them. In the Fantaisie 
there is not only idyllic charm and an 
appealing nostalgic note, that turns up | 
again in parts of the suite, but there 
is also beauty and emotional force. 
A very different emotion pervades the 
“Cortege,’’ a most moving tonal docu- 
ment. We of Boston have heard: ab- 
surdly little of Mr. Milhaud’s music 
(one performance of the _ aforesaid 
‘Carnaval’ and one of the Second 
Orchestral Suite in 1921), so yesterday’s 
contributions were all the more wel- 
come. Now that the composer is es- 
tablished in California perhaps he will 
comp our way again. MHere’s hoping. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s present policy 
may be summarized as follows: to play 
fewer pieces and play them better. 
Sometimes he overdoes things. It has 
happened more ‘than once this season. 
But there is no overdoing the ‘‘Fan- 
tastic.”’ JIntrinsically extravagant, no 
amount of extravagance in perform- 
ance can harm it. It would be very 
nice to hear again ‘‘Harold in Italy,” 
unplayed here since 191% But ft was 
something to ‘hear its predecessor 
played as it was played yesterday. Such 
@ performance could not have been 
imagined a few years ago. And if Dr. 
Koussevitzky is not doing much to 
enlarge the repertory, at least Mr. 
Burgin, the guest-conductors and the 
composer-conductors are helping out 
in this respect. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


Lenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 27%, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, December 28, at 8:15 o'clock 


Symphony in A major (Koechel No. 201) 


Allegro moderato 

Andante 

Minuet 

Finale: Allegro con spirito 


Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in E-flat 
major (Koechel No. 482) 


Andante 
Allegro; Andante cantabile; Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


MoOuSSORGSKY Prelude to ‘‘Khovanstchina’”’ 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY “Romeo and Juliet,’ Overture-Fantasia 


~ SOLOIST 
GEORGE COPELAND 





“A program of marked contrasts’ _ By skillful planning, the Over- 
is offered at the third of the Mon- ture “Leonore” No. 3, of Beethoven, 
| held chief place at the concert of 
day evening-Tuesday afternoon 0 
: : ‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
series of concerts by the Boston at Symphony Hall last evening, 
Symphony Orchestra at Symphony 114 the Sixth Symphony of Si. 
Hall. Last evening there was aM bejius was used to open proceed- 
enthusiastic, capacity audience to ings, The after-intermission piece 
hear Mr. Koussevitzky conduct the that closed the session was Rim- 
cool, serene Symphony No. 6 of sky - Korsakoff’s “Schéhérazade” 
Sibelius; that grandest of all Over Suite. It was a judicious arrange- 
tures, Beethoven’s “Leonore” No. 3) pm Lam the abe of ga: “pg 
: ion! Sevitzky, conductor, because ji 
so "tani rege <a J recognized what was of first order 
ee Oe Ten tasy, Oe SYM of greatness and what of second. 
phonic Suite, “Scheherazade. For scarcely anything could be 
No more revealing comment nj found in the repertory to surpass 
the absolute beauty of the Sibelius) “Leonore” as a work for an orches~ 
Symphony has been made than an}tra with 60 years of building up 
observation by the composer, which! standards authentically to present. 
is worth repeating time and again.j The Sibelius Symphony, even if 
He suggested that where most|/Proved a composition of the high- 


est mark, would have slight 
modern composers attempted to chance of being interpreted with 


manufacture cocktails of every hue ;p, same certainty of perfection. 
and description, he offered pure, Possibly, too, the Sixth Sibelius 
cold water. A. f; { . ¢ 0 falls a good way short of-top dis< 
This Symphony does not Zcafe tinction. Who will say? Opinion 
great heights in emotion; it does has worth for the time being only. 
not probe the heart. It has neither IN any case, the symphony, under 
breadth nor the charm of a minia- ©°°!, dissociate judgment, must 
ture. In orchestration and harmonic P€ Set on a plane lower by a de- 


laa gree or two than “Leonore.” 
e 
treatment is is also moderate. Al] For the purposes of this pro- 


is moderation. And yet here is still ...... 
recognizable the hand of the mas- Sage to say the least, the Sibel- 
ter ahd his individual style™There|!US Symphony was made to do 
is great white beauty in this Sym- duty as overture, and the Bee- 
phony. It is something one woulq|thoven Overture was stationed in 
grow to love on intimate acquaint-|the usual post of symphony. In 
ance, ‘broad consi 
Mr. Koussevitzky read it withl anareover Tae aaeiies ce 
care but with some overemphasis. tion way tj b] P 
The intricate, curious rhythm of the! y, auestionably take a 
second movement was exciting as, place beside great symphonies. In- 
say, an intellectual game might be. 1¢ed, it may, without offense, be 
But sometimes, as in the first move- described as more of a symposium 
ment, there were momentum and than a symphony, since it con- 
page sg wane The ane ray thmic Sists of an assemblage of four 
re broken, just perceptibly. indivi 
But the triumphant "Eeothamae hry a avg oh one 
Overture was electrifying. From conceived d ie OFBANICalLYy 
under Mr. Koussevitzky’s hand it =O and constructed ee 
came slick and polished, its dynamic Ments. Binding the four up in a 
energy high. It was even too hard Pale hardly makes them a_ unit 
and brilliant, like the diamond's fire. —Playing them without pause, as 
coe eeererede” | was the technical phrase runs. The 
an imaginative spectacle. It 
had’: all the spirit of the “Thousand pir . — ae Caen 8 rar oo 
and One Nights.” In turn it became tern, method, and a_ highly 
€ interesting one. But that is dif- 


rhapsodic, wild fantasy, t pal 
humor, sensuous and even cruel, tt ferent from saying that it is a log- 
was lush and wild and stirring. ically developed job of music in 


The concert will be repeated this Dig cyclic outline, containing a 
afternoon at 3. 3 main purpose and pursuing a 

steady line from first note to last. 

The Sixth Symphony, granted, has 

good sound; yet it comprises four 

separate instrumental fancies— 

one of them hazardously “Fin- 

landia” all over again—instead of 

a single musical idea in 2 di- 


verse aspects. JQ. Z/. YO 
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SATURDAY EVENING, DecemBer 28, at 8:15 o'clock 
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MOZART Symphony in A major (Koechel No. 201) 
[. Allegro moderato 
Il. Andante 


Ill. Minuet 
IV. Finale: Allegro con spirito 


MOZART Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra in E-flat 
major (Koechel No. 482) 
I. Allegro 
If. Andante 
Ill. Allegro; Andante cantabile; Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


M OUSSORGSKY Prelude to “Khovanstchina 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY “Romeo and fuliet,’” Overture-Fantasia 


SOLOIST 
GEORGE COPELAND 
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Mozart at Symphony 


George Copeland Soloist With Koussevitzky : 
In Romantic Mozart Concerto; Tchaikovsky 


EORGE COPELAND, Boston pianist who is second to none | 
as a Debussy interpreter, was the soloist yesterday atter- 
noon with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Mozart’s E 


flat major Concerto (K-482). Modern French and Spanish music | 


are the provinces in which Mr. Copeland reigns secure, and with | 
which his name has become identified in the public mind. Such 
identification can be a destructive thing—as vicious as the type 
casting in Hollywood or on Broadway. It can limit an artist to a 
tiny fraction of the musical territories which he would otherwise 
have been able to conquer. The totch that is ‘alternately 


| n all; Velvet and sparkle, sensitive nu- 
ne Lister victims of the label, or| ance of the melodic line, feeling 
‘call it title if you like, which has| for a rounded phrase, the ability 
‘been his these many years. He| tO make simplicity more telling 
has perfected his mastery of the| than weight—these things are 
‘modern French and Spanish|there. But the integration of 
schools and somewhat neglected | them all was not. The perfec- 
others. Therefore his friends and) tion of Mozart style, which we 


admirers were doubly curious|¢xpect from an artist of Mr. 
yesterday to see what he would|Copeland’s stature, shone 
do with a Mozart Concerto. =|through only at irregular inter- 

It was an excellent perform-|Vals. When it did appear, as in 
lance, but with limitations. It| the theme of the last movement, 
was an excellent performance,|and more frequently in the ro- 
but not a great one. The border- mantic slow movement, it was) 


' 


' 


line between “excellent” and/unforgettac's. | 
“great” is a vague one, some-; Why, one wonders, was it| 
times a subjective one, but it deemed necessary to improve 
was apparent yesterday after- Mozart by omitting the caden- 
noon. This was not great Mozart 2aS? In works of this period 
in the sense that Mr. Copeland’s cadenzas have a definite artistic 
Debussy or Ravel is great. And function: emotional release and 
yet, curiously enough, the lack formal accentuation of the final 
did not seem due to limitations cadence. Mozart would never 
inherent in the performer’s gifts, have taken the trouble to com- 
but rather to the fact that Mr. pose and write down cadenzas 
Copeland has not pondered Mo- for his own works, if he had con- 
zart’s music as long and loving- sidered them unimportant. 

ly as the composers for whom farly Symphony 

he is known. On the contrary, | ;, 
he gave the impression that the _7Me concerto was mrscere by 
same concentration and affec-|2"% €xduisite . early symp on 
tion lavished on Mozart might|‘#@tly for Mozart, that is. It 
make Mr. Copeland’s Mozart as|“25 his 29th work in the form. 


fine as his Debussy. 1d 2F-¥O and Koechel lists it as his 201st 


work!) It was at this time that 


Viennese influence finally decid- 
ed Mozart for the four movement 
Symphony, as opposed to the 
three movements which were 
still customary in Italy. Vien- 
nese, too, is the serious tone, 
which crops up again and again 
throughout the work, the 
stronger thematic development. | 

Nevertheless the idiom Mozart | 
uses here is the laughing speech 
Of Italian opera buffa. Even | 
when he is in deep earnest, the | 
adroit brevity of phrase, the nim- 
ble vocabulary, point unmistak- 
ably to the Italian origin of sym- | 
phony. 

Koussevitzky led| this work of 
Mozart's ‘teens with elegance, | 
finish and fine intuition of its 
Spiritual components. The An- 
dante might have profited by a 


somewhat slower tempo, but the» 


first and last movements in par- 
ticular, were an_ interpretive 
triumph. 

Slavic Finish 


The second half of the pro- 
eram consisted of a virtuoso per- 
formance of the Prelude to 
Moussorgsky’s Opera “Khovan- 
Stchina” and Tehaikovsky’s 
Overture-Fantasia, “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Dawn on the Moskva 
River, the theme of Moussorg- 
Sky's Prelude, is painted with 
the utmost delicacy, with only 
glints of the barbaric color the 
composer so loved. 

“Romeo and Juliet” has been 
played by a thousamd movie or- 
chestras and much of the audi- 
ence must know this music by 
heart, Its remorselessly exhibi- 
tionistic agonies, its very public 
passion, are still irresistibly mov- 
ing, Whatever may be said of 
tearing a passion to tatters, this 
performance was something to 
make the hair stand on end. Itt 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Although it has nothing to do with 
either Christmas or New Year’s, the 
programme for this week’s Symphony 
concerts may be said to have a holiday 
flavor by reason of its emphasis upon 
familiar and easily assimilated music. 
“ven the 18-year-old Mozart’s little 
Symphony in A major might be spoken 
of as familiar through its three per- | 
formances at the Friday and Saturday. 
concerts since Dr, Koussevitzky intro-. 
duced it to us in the fall of 1936. 

Neither the performance of this Syvm- 
phony nor those of Mouséorgsky’s Pre- 
lude to ‘‘Khovanstchina’” and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Overture-Fantasia, ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet’? could be spoken of as an 
event, a title perfectly applicable, how- 
ever, to the appearance ot George Cope- 


land as soloist in Mozart's Pianoforte 


Concerto in E-flat major. For many 
years Mr. Copeland has been before this 
public as pianist. He is a prophet not, 
Without honor in his native city, but 
never unti! yesterday af#ernoon had he 
played with its orchestra, 
_We are repytyded'by John Burk’s 
readablé ‘biography of Clara Schumann 
that when that gracious pianist first 
played in public without her notes she 
Was accused of perpetrating the early 
i9th century equivalent of a publicity 
stunt, a charge later leveled at the first 
conductors to dispense with the score. 
So in using his music yesterday, Mr. 
Copeland may be said to have reverted | 
to an ancient and time-honored custom. 
But whether a conductor or a pianist 
depends or does not depend upon his 
memory is after all a minor issue. I[t is 
the performance itself that matters. 
In the case of Mr. Copeland and 
Mozart yesterday it cannot be said that 
the pianist was his most distinguished 
self. Except for an occasional over-use 
of the pedal it was musically and 
technically quite impeccable. It was also 
a little on the catitious side. One pre- 
fers Mr. Copeland when he lets himself 
go With his Frenchmen and Spaniards, 
and without his notes, if not always 
with strict adherence to the letter of 
the text. He was warmly applauded 
yesterday. And after all, why should he 
not have been? Besides, the concerto is 
a most attractive work and far more 
valuable than the slendér Symphony 
which preceded it and shared with it 
the advantages of an exceedingly deft 
orchestral performance. 

With Sibelius’ Second, Berlioz’ "Fan- 


astic’”’ and Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and 


had nothing cheaply sensational 
about it, but the furious strife 
and the soaring love theme were 
worthy of both composer and his 
subject. As always, true recrea- 
tion seemed a miratle, E.D. 


Juliet” all in a row, and with Shostako- 
vitch’s Fifth Symphony to come next 
week, Dr. Koussevitzky is going in for 
whoop’er-up finishes, And the audience 
loves them. Yesterday there was a 
great to-do over the ‘‘Romeo,” though 
the performance, eloquent in many re- 
spects, was marred by an occasional 
undue exuberance on the part of the 
percussion players with a consequent 
obscuring of the, nwisical thought. a 
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S ymp hony Co ncert extraordinary that we do not hear 


it more often. 
‘The 10th concert by the Boston Mr. Copeland, who has not played 


| fore 
h , Serge Kousse- with the Boston Symphony be , 

MING Sohducting, was giver: yester- brought to the interpretation of the 
dya. afternoon in Symphony Hall, solo part that sensitivity to tone 
George Copeland, pianist, was the quality for which he is justly cele- 
soloist. The program was as follows: brated. He succeeded in phe 
" _.....S8ymphony in A major K. 201 the piano with the instruments ‘to 


a remarkable degree. In the first 
movement he was inclined to hurry, 
so he did not get that sense of lucid 
» Overture-Fantasia, and effortless repose which is essen- 

For those of us who can never get tial to good Mozart playing. But he| 
enough Mozart yesterday’s concert;was more at his ease in the an-| 
‘was a delight and for the others dante and the finale and gave us: 
‘there was the luscious counter-at- jan int resting and rewarding per- 
traction of the Tchaikovsky “Romeo formance. Though not usually one 


rt 
._ Piano Concerto in E flat major K. 482 
Moussorgsky..Prelude to ‘‘Khovanstchina’’ 
Tchaikovsky are 
‘Romeo and Juliet’’ 


Ryagh of those to lament the absence of 
and Juliet.” Actually it was an oddly |cadenzas, for once we felt the need 


of one in the finale. Still, the de- 
liberate omission of them yester-'| 
day is not to be too seriously de-| 
plored. | 

Moussorgsky’s Prelude to “Kho- 
vantchina” is a singularly beauti-| 
ful piece of musical description. This 
is program music at its most citis-| 
fying. The feeling that it is exotic. 
adds to its effectiveness in the con- 
cert hall. 

Many people regard Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” as a finer work 
than the 
ph 


arranged program. In the first half 
we had Mozart at his youthfully 
charming best and at his mature 
greatest. In the last half we had 
Russian music at its most sincere 
and its most lurid. The concert may 
not have been one of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s strokes of genius as a builder 
of programs, but he certainly de- 
1aanced that we be mentally agile. 

This early symphony of Mozart’s 
was a “discovery” a few seasons back, 
and naturally there was some sur- 
prise that it had not been played 
before. It is an adorable work and 





very much alive today. Mr. Kousse- to 
vitzky is splendid interpreter of/sho 
Mozart and Haydn. He polishes his the 
performances so that they glow and so 
yet he is careful not to re 

out of existence. 


at is to say: “Anything goes in 
he} playing it that will get the maximum 
hat/ effect.” Mr. Koussevitzky can be| 

trusted to achieve a rea] triumph 
with it, and that is just what he did! 
certo is a work on a big scale. Iti yesterday. No matter what your in- 
shoul.. not be regarded as a piece of|tellectua’ prejudices. if you are hu- 
display for the soloist. The orches-| man you will be excited by this in- 
tra is enormously important in it, terpretation. 
rather more so than in others of The concert will be repeatec, to- 
Mozart’s concertos for various in- night. Next week the program of- 
struments. The themes and their! fers Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Sym- 
development, the inventiveness of phony; Ravel’s “Ma mere l’oye” and 


the form, entitle this concerto to!g repetition of the Shostakovitch 5th 
rank right up with the three great Symphony, 


Symphonies of Mozart: and it is 


Mozart’s E flat major Piano Con- 
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SIXTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


Eleventh Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANuary 3, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANuaAry 4, at 8:1 5 O'clock 


\! NDELSSOHN Symphony in A major, No. 4, “Italian,” Op. go 


I. Allegro vivace 
If. Andante con moto 
III. Con moto moderato 
Saltarello: presto 


.. ‘Ma Mere l’Oye” (“Mother Goose’), Five Children’s Pieces 


Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant 
(Pavane of Sleeping Beauty) 

Petit Poucet 
(Hop o’ My Thumb) 

Laideronnette, Impératrice des Pagodes 
(Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodas) 


Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte 
(Beauty and the Beast Converse) 


Le Jardin Féerique 
(The Fairy Garden) 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 


I. Moderato 
II. Allegretto 
Largo 
Allegro non troppo 
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Kousseviizky Hails New Work 2 SIXTIETH SEASON. . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 
Despite Critics’ ‘Banal,’ ‘Thin’ 
Conductor Serge Koussevitzky Koussevitzky, Russian-born | Ele VE nth P T O27 AMMe 


contends the public is “far ahead Te citizen, Brey ~ 
\ RT a4 | ive. WOrk as giving “a ing oO 
ee ne sath of Dimitri| Russian life in the past 25 years” 
‘Shasiakovich, young Russian | 4nd ~ great as any of the great 
‘composer, and adds that “this Ue og gee oe ar’ cc’ Gao 
re . nine Brahms, Tchaiko O e-§ : ' 2 _ 
ee Rappened.” f= ey sited ETOP j FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 3, al 2:30 o'clock 

Departing from custom, Kous- 
age ED guastaborian for the SATURDAY EVENING, January 4, at 8:15 o'clock 
second time in 10 weeks at Bos- 

ton Symphony concerts this Fri- 

day and Saturday. Sometimes 

audiences wait as long as two or 


three years to r a Classic re- . 
peated. \" NDEI SSOHN Symphony in A major, No. 4, “Italian,” Op. go 


“I will keep "repeating the 
music until the critics realize its I, 
oreatness,’ the conductor re- 
ope in an interview, He con- III. Con moto moderato 
inued: ; ‘Setseee ow 

“Tne critics said Shastakov- evs Renee Gomes 
ich’s music is banal and con- 
tains nothing new, but they’ve RAVEL....‘‘Ma Mére l’Oye” (“Mother Goose”’), Five Children’s Pieces 
said that before about other ' 
new works which were liked by - Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant 
the public, and then, later, ‘ hep over of Sleeping Beauty) 
they’ve only had to explain the . 
greatness of those eee works.” (Hop o My Thumb) 

Boston music reviewers. after . Laideronnette, Impératrice des Pagodes 
hearing the young Russian’s (Laideronnette, Empress of the Pagodas) 
symphony played here in Octob- | - Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte 
er, described it variously as (Beauty and the Beast Converse) 
“banal,’ “vulgar,” “thin,” ster- V. Le Jardin Féerique 
ile,” “unoriginal” and ‘“long- : (The Fairy Garden) 
winded.” | 

INTERMISSION 


Allegro vivace 
Il. Andante con moto 


SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 


I. Moderato 
IT. Allegretto 
III. Largo 
IV. Allegro non troppo 
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Shostakovitch Again 


—Koussevitzky Repeats Fifth Symphony of 
Soviet Master—‘‘Italian” Symphony Heard 


HE Shostakovitch Fifth Symphony does not shrink, it grows 

with acquaintance. Perhaps, too, its performance has in- 

1. creased in precision, subtlety and fire since Koussevitzky 
first played it last October. Or have our own ears simply grown 
Sharper to catch the manifold splendors of this extraordinary 
score? Most probably all three factors combined to produce even 
warmer applause yesterday than last fall when the symphony was 
new to us. In any event, it was both courageous and intelligent 
of Koussevitzky to have brought up this musical bone of conten- 
tion a second time within the season, and in the same subscription 
series. Than an Ged / petuosity which are not foreign 
The first part the program 
consisted of Mendelssohn’s ingra- formances of the “Italian” Sym- 
tiating “Italian” Symphony and phony. Whether there are not 


the deceptively simple Five Chil- Other ways of infusing such tem- 
dren’s Pieces, “Ma Mere l’Oye,” perament, is another question. 


by Ravel. amazing tour de force. It is a 
Both were excellently per- truism to say that hardly an- 





formed though there were sev- Other orchestra could have main-: 


ral rats in the Mendelsohn wed Rouse seed wh 


with which it is possible to dis- breath, without tarnishing the 


agree. One of the most baffling delicate sheen of its tone. with- 


| Out dulling the edge of its pre-| 
things about Koussevitzky is that cision, without sabotaging its 


when he infringes on your idea fine <cale of dynamic nuance. 


of how a piece should be done, The Boston Symphony did none 
he usually does so so brilliantly Of these things. The lacy pat- 


efns spun themselves with cap- 


nd ; ' t 
that it is impossible to work up tivating, with artisticratic ease. 


“very much indignation about it. 7; seemed deliciously right, no 


To say this is perhaps to condone matter how much conscience 
the prima donna conducting Might say: “This is too fast, this 


ss IS too fast!” The Saltarello 
about which we hear so much danced on winged feet. 


nowadays. But that does not Naif? 

fhange the truth of the state- ee 

ment ues ig Ravel's Mother Coose Piecés 
For example, the first and last are as sophisticated and as un- 


‘e 9 sophisticated as “Alice in Won- 
] m- S ‘% 
yada Pate av a sym. derland. They follow the ancient 


the first movement a nervous | 22llic tradition of decorative art, 


angularity, far removed from ‘ere is nothing in them to over. 


: ‘whelm or swee ou Off your feet. 
the spirit of Mendelssohn. But R cep y y 
. : .|But they delight everybody. They 
it also induced a sweep and im are craftily put together. theiy 


to Mendelssohn ahd which are, 
all too seldom evident in per. 


The Saltarello finale was an 


Simplicity is the result of infinite is reminiscent of the bare un- 
pains, and ‘they must be cun- compromising motive of Beet- 


ningly conducted to producé hoven’s Great Fuge. The trans- 


theirgfull effect. 


Koussevitzky’s Parisian back- 
£round' and his fine ear for 
timbre and color fit him pe 
culiarly to kindle the subtle 


formations which it undergoes, 
first into the sustained song of 
violins, then through the con- 
trapuntal mill, with diminution 
and augmentation and combina- 


lights of this fragile, transparent tions of both, finally to emerge, 


score. 
A Popular Modern 


Not only does the Shostako- 
vitch Fifth wear well in repeated 


hearings, it is a distinctly popu- 
lar work. And if there are pas-' The scherzo still appears paro- 
sages whichsoundat first obvious “Stic. Though whether the use 


to the point of banality, these 
same paSsages grow lesS c.'ass as 
the listener's mind grasps their 
relation to the architecture of 
the whole. On the other hand, 
those portions of the work which 
appeared confused and chaotic, 
Clarify themselves with remark- 
able speed. 

The tremendous sweep and 
vitality of this symphony, its 
white heat of passion, the virtu- 
oso technique of its composer, 
the strong melodic gift, these 
things were apparent at the very 
first performance. Its deeply or- 
ganic form was-not, or was not 
to most listeners. The  inter- 
relation of Shostakovitch’s the- 
matic material is among the 


‘most interesting aspects of this 


music. 

The principal theme of the 
first movement, in the abrupt 
.0Orm which opens the symphony, 





with the recapitulation, in warm- 


ly poetic dialogue between flute 
and French horn—all are telling 
emotionally and formally effec- 


; . 
' 


was intended to foreshadow a. 


ee the Austrian Laendler motive | 
| 


Russian-German alliance is a 
question which others more com- 
_petent may answer. Then, since 
caricature, there. are many mo- 
ments of real beauty even in this 
gruff scherzo. ' 
The slow movement, which 


opens with a pensive transforma- 


tion of the motto of the first 
movement, still seems the great- 
est of the four. It requires lit- 
tle explanation or comment. 
Sheer inspiration is the use of 
the xylophone to reinforce its 
ecstatic climax. 


Perhaps more than any other 
movement, the ffinale recalls 
Tchaikovsky, but it is none the 
less original for that, All in all, 


‘music can never for long be pure! 





| 


a masterpiece, which may well | 
conquer itself a strong position 


in the modern repertory. 
E. D. 




























































OPC a a tation? That, to be sure, is a test 9 | sae ae : | | 
3Zoston Symphony Orchestr of essential substance of any music. ; By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS t is our opinion that Shostakovitch f | 
Mendelssohn's “Italian” Sym- Beethoven’s “Eroica,” for example, & : | wias a vein of cheapness in his ar- i 
shony, the “Mother Goose” Suite is still a glorious masterpiece at the F Symphony Concert mbes imagination which makes his Pade 
Fifth Symphony ?2nds of an inferior orchestra. But The 11th concert by the Boston pi nou. Pretentious. As a mod- Bae 
of Ravel, and the 1 in Similar circumstances, how would Ss mph O h t Ss ree Kous- ern composer we do not think for | a 
oy the Soviet Russian contemporary. Shostakovitch fare? | 5 ite a ri roe Ta, erg en ves. 7 moment that he is worthy to rank. Hi a 
Dmitri Shostakovitch, were play ed Listening intently, with utmost ; hs IP uc Tr ives ” Hy all. with a Prokofieff or a Hindemith. | Plt 
by the Boston Symphony Saki ey sympathy, one again observed the 7% ay atvernoon in bac ony 4*8/!, There are others who think other- 
at Symphony Hall yesterday alter- excellence of orchestration, the clear | Menten’ Wace hoe ‘major, Wise, and so you have a nice aesthe-| Hil 
noon. Serge Koussevitzky P pags texture, the striking effects of massed , “‘Italian,”” Op. 90 '’ tic battle. | | 
ducted superlative readings © : ': brass and temolo strings, march epi- React ik reeees RENE Soe Mee diove| The trouble is that Mr. Kousse-_ | 
Just such performances as oy sodes of exterior brilliance—all at- : stare. © Cee vitaky has the upper hand over | 
will be in the mind of ean nen tributable to intellectual calcula- : Mr. Koussevitzky is pushing the those of us who want to go to a 
30 years from now, they pontificate tion But one was not emotionally 


to somewhat unbelieving youth: 





Shostakovitch 5th Symphony for all concert but do not want to 






find the a 
moved, no : . Shostakovi M ie 
“You ought to have heard the Bos- winutés A as ys upough sll ne : he is worth, and it must be said mis a tar cae * a _ 1 BY 
| ton Symphony when Ser OFSS€- melting beauty of the slow move- . that ng composer could have a more vantage of that upper hand and | 
| vilzky “Tt Pree de 1 : Mast Ment was a matter of sound and a | ardent and able champion. He has dealt us impressive blows with it. ee | 
heard in tnve even seegeas apo, ane oreesta, of devices used by rile ee low ee yeaah bond ecg Ay 4 
“Mother Goose” in 1938. “Each is a| COMPO ingninee dais : this particular work and he is de-. i Til Ags ge ourselves, there is | a 
Se pg ot J or ane eid the four movements, the ternuned that all of us shall share we “are seery 1 heave siokan ae io > 
1 ea , | : | : ’ : 3 | | ji 
Tive hat equally deft performances | Scner igre “— ee rs dl — his enthusiasm. As one of the more harshly in October. Who knows but 7) ia 
of, Mendelssohn’s best Symphony wrot e pa “ad ol -iper vite q vociferous objectors then, this re- that in April we shall be hailing the ipa 
from Mr. Koussevitzky before. but vitality "Wistar he eke oe viewer is not going to have easy,SYmphony as a masterpiece if only; a 
yesterday it seemed more elegant depict’ Russian inn ntenae see sledding cs ~&¥ A, to beg a truce from Mr. Koussevit- eb | 4 
than usual. The fast movements Fags Snag 4, Ss or merely zky’s legions? , ' | ij 
rippled swiftiy along in true Men- sunodn ded a re ern of hem he We have now heard the Shostako- _ Mendelssohn’s Italian Symphony i ve 
delssohn tempi. As for “Mother emp need sepetilive ate the read vitch 5th three times this season— is his best—no one will dispute that. | | : 
vefecty delailes Jaga] ovement and finale, despite the four, if you count a rehearsal. at Zé! fresh, gracious music and is Nh 
Mr. Koussevitzky¥ “was well ad- yee ae owes show of vitality. no time did it come as near to se- to whether it is truly “Italian” or : | 
vised to let us all hear the Shosta- kk thc bs eclectric is the Shosta- ducing us as in yesterday’s surpass- not. Actually, it is a lovely piece| | 
kovitch Fifth again. Even though a strane di armony, ranging from ingly fine performance, The first of German romanticism and brings | 
score may repeatedly seem unre- ~'p : ne bate tg to conservatism. movement is the best. and th Mendelssohn closer to Schumann 
a warding or prevailingly empty, as yict ideation ee ephony of So- | 7 | Lj | than he was in his oratorios. The 4 
| has this Symphony to the present ; ab O8y or of a descriptive pro- ) clusion of it after the climax is Boston Symphony’s performance is p 
writer, debatable music ought to be 8t@™ about Russian life is of sec- beautiful music. The scherzo would 


performed frequently. Only out of ondary importance, No actual pro- certainly pass muster, were one not © sheer delight, and in this connec- 








repetition and familiarity can any a gnes been furnished for the so constantly reminded of Prokofieff wed pl oe MB, J recalled that they 
listener evolve a settled conviction, -Y™PHony. What counts is what 7 and the probability that he would Ravel’s “Ma mere l’oye” shows the 
Indeed, it would be interesting, in 19 the notes and whether the music | have written a much better and oser feeling t t] t re. 
; srt as_a_ whole is emotionally deep. : ; 7 h eompuser feeling out the most re 
view of Shostakovitch’s acknowl- yaon Williama’  « more amusing scherzo, fined orchestral sonorities and novel 
edged technical prowess, if Mr. S 8 i Py ceases A London q The slow movement escapes or, and spicy harmonic effects. It should 
Koussevitzky were to play that com. tie “ee 1s a masterpiece with or rather, bores us. It merely seems as be listened to with the closest atten- 
poser’s Sixth Symphony, unknown B rie program. So are all the : if Shostakovitch knew that he had tion, for only then can one be sure : 
on this side of the Atlantic until Mr. oe cD en and Brahms symphonies to have a slow movement in a full- of hearin the subtleties which so | 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia ania oO, pants and the “Le- : length symphony and consequently Sin a tik bine composer Again the 
oe Cora gave J aren. Sey best will] ipo oak ts Ph a BR ar . agg in down oe wrote an espe- performance was most sensitive 
erformances in November. ; | Clally long and dull one. Obvious] ° : ° ee 
_ vesterday the Fifth was re-created peste eee 86 peer ag : if it is Aghia music as Mr. faim ShostaKovitch s Fifth Giv- 
| in a blaze of orchestral magnifi- The Friday ein et pithed svn © the sevitzky believes, this opinion de- Nae | 
| eared Bio Tomar eit eng Symphony cordially. but gp Reo : notes a critical blind spot. And that @N Electric Perf ormance | | 
Urt, No intensity to im- be said ther ’ , ; is all there is to it. mA 
?—~ the audience as he has evident- different story pond be told be a : Mr. Koussevitzky managed to ' | sepia y 
archestra. Dit drives none fant proverbially more demonstrative | ree ts F gee with the finale yes- BY WARREN STOREY: SMITH . ae But |' 
movements, was extraordinarily pre- om ee ee the pro- ) sa pA Pn. ocak pontd na Ag The Boston Symphony Orchestra, or ( 
Cise, clear and produced its gorge- Pp nignt. : : ;, rather the combination of that orches- 
ous tone. Thus the Fifth Symphon Next week the orchestra goes to : he is, he avoided this pitfall. It is ; ve | 
was surely heard under the best New York. Igor Stravinsky will be actually a plece of bombast which tra and Dr. Koussevitzky, grows more 
possible auspices guest conductor at the next Boston : We Gont happen to admire. But amazing every day. It seemed as 
his very magnificence again set COMcerts, Jan. 17 and 18, in the fol- | there is no gainsaying that it has though the climax of orchestral | per- 
one to speculating whether mont a lowing program: Stravinsky: “The popular appeal. It smashed and formance, per se, was reached two con- 










the brilli Fairy’s Kiss,” § hony in C major 
players ‘oy ea aie ria (first time in Boston). Tchaikovaky: 
from the notes, How would the Second Symphony, in C minor (“Lit- 
Fifth sound in perfunctory interpre- tle Russia ).—C, W. D. 


bashed its way to an . . certs ago with Berlioz’ ‘Fantastic” | 
terdav y ovation yes Symphony. But yesterday what was | 
-n ser , -., done with the Fifth Symphony of Shos- | ig 
What if all boils down to is this: takovitch was even more astounding, b* 
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if only becausg there wasgless t work! ‘There were also wonders of perform- 
with. fe ¥ * 4/ Pe 4 ‘ance yesterday in the first part of the 
"e of ’. 


In = spi 
protestations that the Soviet com- 
poser’s work is as great as the sym- 
Phonies of Beethoven, Brahms, Tchai- 
kovsky and Sibelius (a staggeringly 
large order), the impression persists 
that the conductor is making more out 


possible to imagine a performance of 
Czerny’s “School of Velocity” by Ru- 
dolf Serkin that would be quite en- 
ehanting as sheer aura] sensation, 

AS was said above, there is the ele- 
ment of performance, qua performance. 
It will make great music sound better 
—if it is not carried to the point where 
the listener 1s. more conscious of the 
playing than of the music itself, a per- 
fectly possible. state of affairs. And it 
cam lend a factitious interest to rather 
trite and empty mtsical material. 

To get back to Shostakovitch, whose 

¥mphony was heard yesterday for the 

econd time ona Friday afternoon, and 
or a fifth time all told, in the course 
£ the present season, the more one 

ears it the more-one can free oneself 
irom the politico-aesthetic issues in- 
volved. Here is a Russian composer 
Of radical music who turns sharply in 
his course and, making an obvious bid 
for popular and official favor, Writes, 
for the 20th anniversary of the October 
Revolution, a Symphony that is funda- 
mentally simple, melodically and har- 
monfeally. And eclectic, to boot. There 
are non-Russian influences here. Mahler 
iS recalled in the Scherzo and also else- 


‘Where. We hear Tchaikovsky in the 


Finale, and Strauss’ favorite motive, 
the “low dry I am” sequence, is blared 
torth at the end. 

At first the Symphony’s occasional 
Vulgaritias Seemed no more than a 
truckling to the popular taste. But 
may -they not be programmatic, like the 
deliberate vulgarities one 
in Mahler that prov 
to that composer's One 


can easily marching 


hordes, he Prole- 


mé and then dis. 
Incidentally, there is much 
of real beauty in the first and third 
movements, and charm 
obviously intended taw 
Scherzo. 


oussevitzky’s | programme, which offered Mendels- 


sohn’s “Italian’’ Symphony and Ravel’s 
“Mother Goose” Suite. Both works 
were played, it is possible to believe, 
as they had never been played before, 


Beauty of tone could go. no further 
than it did. in Ravel's closing move- 
of the plece than there is in it. It is/ 


ment, ‘‘Le Jardin Feerique.” Such em - 
phasis on tone may be a symptom of 
decadence on the part of both com- 
poser and interpreter, And if so, what 
Of it? We have senses, why not em- 
ploy ther? 


Conductor Serge Koussevitzky 
chided Boston critics yesterday for 
their frigid reception to the Fifth 
Symphony of Dimitri Shostakovich, 
young Soviet Russian composer, by 
declaring he would “keep repeating 
the music until the critics ize 
its greatness,” fr 2 m Gf / 

The composition wil] be*playe 
for the second time in 10 weeks at 
the Boston Symphony concerts this 
Friday and Saturday. His plan was 
Said to be an unusual departure 
from custom. for audiences frequent- 
ly wait as much as two or three 
years to hear a classic repeated, 

The Associated Press quoted the 
noted conductor as Saying the sym- 
phony, which commemorates the 
Soviet October. 1917, Revolution. “is 
as great as any of the great sym- 


Phonies of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky or Sibelius.” 
“This musie of Shostakovich gives 


a feeling of Russian life in the past 
25 years,” said Dr, Koussevitzky, 


who was born in Russia, but is now 
an American citizen. 
“So far, the Public is far ahead 
of the in its re 
b 


Nine Conductors — 
Ine Uc 
Ss ; : 

Boston Symphony’s First Sixty Years as a 
Reflection of Nine Divergent Personalities 

By EDWARD DOWNES | 
It has been said that an orchestra can be no greater than its 
leader.. For‘in an: amazingly short space of years, even months, 
any orchestra becomes.a faithful reflection of its conductor’s per- 
sonality, Since its inception, the Boston Symphony has wisely 
avoided the constant succession of semi-permanent and guest con- 
ductors which certain other orchestras have cultivated in a short- 
sighted quest for quick box-office returns.’ Practical matters of 
administration and financing have been conservatively but gen- 


erously arranged from the start, so that the artistic history of 
the Boston Symphony may be read in terms of the nine artists 


who have gu:ded its first 60° the Aret six conductors, all of 
years: Georg Henschel, Gericke, whom were brought here by the 
Nikisch, Paur, Muck, Fiedler, orchestra’s founder and sustain- 


it- eT, Henry’ Lee Higginson, were 
Monteux, Rabaud and = “German by birth or career—part- 
zky. a/f o ¥/ ly because of Higginson’s own | 
Henschel’s opening program, musica) Studies in Vienna, part-' 


the works with which our orches- ly because the modern conduc-. 


tra made its bow. to the world tor was a German creation. 

On Oct. 22, 1881, told a story of A certain classical austerity,| 
uncompromising taste and high painstaking discipline came to 
ideals. Beethoven’s “Dedication the Boston Symphony with the, 
of the House,” a Haydn Sym- restrained gestures, the pointed. 
phony in’ B flat, airs from mustache and beard of Wilhelm 
Gluck’s “Orfeo ed Euridice” and Gericke. His first program: Beet- 
Bruch’s “Odysseus” (Anne Louise hoven’s Third “Lenore” Overture, 
Cary was the soloist), the Ballet the Vieuxtemps A minor Violin 
Music ‘from Schubert's “Rosa- Concerto, a Bach Prelude, An- 


munde” and Weber’s Festival dante and Gavotte, and Volk- 


Overture were a selection which | , militia’ tub 
could be heard without com. ™4"n’s D minor Symphony 


, ; fame a pattern which, as one 
plaint today and which soared | Jos: Tw 
far above the prevailing triyi-|*ritic put it, “Mr. Gericke seems 


ality of. orchestral programs in| * regard as no less than sacra- 


the ’80’s. ' | Mental,” Almost invariably there 


_ Though Henschel was a great.| Were four pieces, beginning with 
er musician than conductor ( he/ 3 ne Sdom ikengine p bes 
appeared. on his own programs /|PHOny, and s ' a Ge 
as pianist, composer and singer) | the bounds of the s areas ser: 
he made a vivid impression. He | man repertory. But Geric oS en 
was sharply criticized in a day | Completely engrossed, ey bce 
when criticism ran easily to ex./| 4!most oN a ee oy Sod get 
tremes, but his concerts were , Purpose of 70 og ir ee 
more than popular and his my.|SYmphony, the meee mS 
siclanship was respected. ‘country. Before he left, he had 
reached his goal. #3 
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‘K 10 who first decreed » “Here is nO manicured, _ per- : er : tisch 1, which Mon- 
shay Woaolsts appending with the fumed darling of Temple Place,” Pipe lh ghiodben ys BAe eux “tae ie con: 
BY the orchestra, not thelr own ing abot at te Tomantic he had in Maes, his Sepa eraee { cruee ts way. IY Hot & ie 

’ 4 P a in x r2 urry n S . - Js | : ed 
piano accompanist. Soloists had ig oy Magan big Plata 9 | ri leg his splendid head of ' routined and accurate musician, 
always been an accepted audi- ly a a | hair, his elegance of dress and When a strike among the mu- 


. : tion ; . . . : 
£nee-bait at Symphony concerts. le acaular’ Gee, ‘Galea grace of gesture were worshipped sicians threatened the existence 
‘Under Muck their number —but he is terribly in earnest. | by the “Symphony Girl,” as a,of the orchestra in the spring of 


dwindled. Muck’s discipline was : | er writer dubbed the ea-' Monteux’s first season he proved 
Bee es, 82 could be -wished,, ie What tie Gait of Salt ser. teniinitie attendants on the}; equal to the occasion, to the 
‘Dut his interpretations were the nation it is the ‘schoolmaster Friday afternoon rehearsals, The||training and rebuilding duties 
contrary of rigid. A new subtlety eae is sadly needed in Boston.” fiery Hungarian became a musi-|;which fell uvon him. And audi- 
4nd a new. breadth of intellec- Paur was an energetic and | cal matinee idol. |,€nce loyalty to the distinguished 
tual conception characterized conscientious musician. Even : He was astonished to find at | Frenchman grew. | 
ores. tS 10 appearance, Muck “pearded Buelow.” But he was ment, “All I need to do is poet-) tn 1994 the trustees announced 
‘was the orchestra’s. first. clean: daring, too. He introduced new ize.” he said. ‘a surprising departure from 
Shaven conductor, slight almost works by that terrible iconoclast. Nikisch astonished everyone by. ’ ) 
to the point of emaciation with Richard Strauss: “Death ana : PHN ayaa lacy aad Precedent: The appointment cf 
Pate ace ean : Wael)! RG reyes conducting without a score. | Russian conductor. Strictly 


military carriage and a hypnotie: Ty nsfiguration,’ “Thus Spake : Fn 2 fi 7 ei 
eye. . , é Zarathustra,” “Till Eulenspie-. There was no soloist for his | speaking, Serge Kovssevitzky 


By eal : Me Opening program. The Prelude | hag become a cosmopolitan in 
I ° el, ‘ éé : ~ ; 9 cand 4 ; . . 

ne Feng 0 A Fea hos ‘ When he returned for second : to “Die. Meistersinger, ‘ oe | Europe. An expatriate, resident 
Symphony to position of the term of office in 1898, Wilhelm ven — Coriolanus Over ure, ‘he + Of France, he conducted his own 
‘world’s first BARS ans ta Gericke was greeted with warm Entr Acte from Schubert's Rosa- | orchestra in Paris, and had 
| When he was forced to return enthusiasm. His cut-and-dried | munde” and: Schumann’s Fourth made brilliant guest appear- 
to his duties in Berlin. the oy programs were accepted for the } Symphony bespoke the romantic } ances in England and Spain. Fs 
terim conductor was Max Fied- sake of improvement of the or- | conductor. Some Boston critics Not even the arrival of Ni- 
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| me | , lained that Nikisch showed | kisch had been so breathlessly 
ler, who h , r com. cChestra itself. dur‘ng the eight | COMplall 7 ere oe HICSS 
[parison with suse ‘distimeaienas years of his second visit. a fine disregard for detail, but | awaited as was the coming of 


lleao gy Ow ‘wero It was in 1906 that Mr. Higgin- : New York reproached Boston for | Kou:sevitzky. All the concerts 
ta haga per oa Hip son brought over Karl Muck : its pedantry. . | were subscribed in advance. 
tained provocative novelties, at {fom the Royal Opera House of aS never before, Music Hall Koussevitzky’s first program 
his debut he directed: the 16 : Berlin, the sixth German con- glowed with excitement. Even ' disclosed the man: Vioaldi’s D 
scene from Richard Strauss’s er ductor of the Boston Symphony. the dry and forbidding Brahms minor Concerto. Berlioz’s “Ro. 
era “Feuersnot.” One hopes that “iter . the graceful wrist of emerged as fervour and poetry. man Carneval” Overture, the 
|Boston Symphon pie he "ee Nikisch, the violent arms of In the autumn of 1893, Emil | Brahms-Haydn Variations, Hon: 
the day did a ras baa o Paur, the mil'tary precision of Paur arrived from Germany with | epcer’s, “Pacific 231” -(performed 
nificance of this eg eer ag © $i8 Gericke, it almost seemed as if : two boys and his pianist-wife. | rop the first time in America) 

Muck’s second tenure was in- Muck secmed hardly to move at Both Mrs. Henschel and Frau and Scriabine’s “Poem of Ecs. 
terxupted by the war a > 1 - all. It became his boast in later iz Nikisch, a musician of great i'tacy.” Italian, French. German. 
anti-German. hysteria Pres years, that he never had vO : charm, but debatable voeal pow- | Swiss, Russian. The all-German 
he fell victim. ii Settee daa shirt after’ a ‘per. ers, had sung at Boston Sym- | tradition was gone for ecod! 

: rts. r i : 
q cdl ak ‘ge rd grey by | om his first concert Muck used : tori Rares hs Fo ee By tag sean ee ag pr nny 
» veux, a type of program new to Boston. . | makine wife of Boston Svm-'!\hnila; YP ees ae 

ted hag A addi A h-# anaes ‘one chosen for its unity of styles: : crore Aa nb she'ain its tow 9 4  erumbitte a hsceaentin ing, 
baud’s repertory of one year (fe Beethoven Fifth Symphony, years, Paur introduced himself'/new music he introduced. his 
Showed strong French and Rus- eeenees 7 ues Overture, Sieg: | with. Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- | success in Boston and New York 
sian influences. In the fall of y7cyoty and Prelude to “Die : phony, Tchaikovsky's Serenade was immediate’and he has re. 
1919, Monteux returned as_per- Meistersinger.” Beethoven _ re- for Strings in‘'C major and the mained. langer with the Boston 
manent conductor For his de- vealed the classicist; Wagner, : Overture to “Tannhaeuse:,” and.| Symphény than any other. con- 
but he had played the Cesar the conductor of operatic train- made an excellent impression.  ductam: He «combines many of 
Franck Symphony, Schumann’s Big Ey es ang wno't al : the finest. qualities of his vrede- 
“Manfred” Overture, “La Peri? 2 8t°at Wagnerian. : ceSsors: thé free romanticism of. 
by Dukas and Debussy’s “Iberia.” Nikisch, the sgubborn. devotion | 
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“Symphony as conductor of music other than hisjown, for he will 
symphony inc. | 8 ue Y/ HK | 

_. This work was composed for the 50th a iversary of the 
Chicago orchestra and was first performed there this season. It 
may sky’s only “pure” symphony. There 
“Was, to be sute, an early symphony in E flat major, written in 


aye 
ne 
ie 


1905-07, an academic work that indicated nothing of the composer 
‘that was to emerge. The Symphony of Psalms, requiring as it 
“does a chorus and by the nautre of the music itself, is not an 
absolute symphony in the sense that the new work is. 

__. Mr. Sol Babitz of Los Angeles published in the curreni issue of 
the Musical Quarterly an analysis and highly complimentary 
-apologia for the symphony. It is in four movements and can be 
said to be classical in form. That is to say, its first movement 
is in sonata form (first and second subjects, development and 
recapitulation.) Naturally Stravinsky, even as Haydn, ‘applies his 
own individuality to the form. One of the beauties of so-called 
“‘yorm—and the main difficulty of the pedantic analyst—is the 
freedom it offers composers within its borders: You can write 
it strictly, but sensible composers have always followed their own 
ideas and altered the scholars’ notion of the form to suit them- 
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Selves. The second movement, larghetto concertante, is what is. 


t 


known syniphonically as an area. The third movement is a 
‘minuet, passepied and rather bold fugue. The finale has an intro- 
‘ductory adagio, a sportive allegro interrupted by the adagio, which 
® third time finally ends the symphony. wh 4 
/ADVANCE SALE at & 
._ it will be seen that Mr. Stravinsky has not departed from 


Classical models.as far as his form goes, though the minuet, 


‘Passepied .and fugue make rather: an unconventional substitute 
itor a scherzo. Furthermore, Mr. Bahitz assures us that the music 
is “pleating kg the average ear.” Patrons, recalling only the 
‘Sacre, need not’ take fright. f Be 
- Mr, Babitx. concludes his somewhat sketchy analysis with a 

3 Stravineky’s music, for he is evidently a great 
enlirer of the composer. Special pleading may often’do more 
‘harm than good, but in this case we cordially agreed with Mr. 
‘Babitz, He-re€snts, as does Mr. Str vinsky himself, by the way, 
the notion on the part of certain of ‘his critics that because he 
wrote “Pe trouchka” and the Sacre he ought to have gone on 


Special purpose, to 
praise Verdi, for 
Style in his last 

in listening to 
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Lwelfth Programme 


} 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 17, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 18, at 8:15 o’clock 


IGOR STRAVINSKY Conducting 


STRAVINSKY 
Allegorical Ballet 
I. Sinfonia 
II. Danses Suisses: Valse 
III. Scherzo 
IV. Pas de deux: Adagio — Variation — Coda 


STRAVINSKY Symphony in C major 


I. Moderato alla breve 
II. Larghetto concertante 
III. Allegretto 
IV. Adagio— Tempo giusto 


(First performances in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 
TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 2 in C minor, Op. 17 


I. Andante sostenuto; Allegro vivo 
II. Andantino marziale 
II. Scherzo: Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Moderato assaj 


Divertimento from “Le Baiser de la Fée,” 
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' By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

Igor Stravinsky is in Boston again to conduct the orchestra 
in three concerts this week. As Norton professor in Harvard last 
year he was a familiar figuré in Symphony Hall, but this is his 
first official visit here this season. Moreover, there are two in- 
teresting points about his presence as guest conductor. The less 
important is that he will for the first time appear with the Boston 
Symphony as conductor of music other than his own, for he wil] 
present Tchaikovsky’s rarely heard second symphony. Musically 
the more intéérsting point is that he will conduct his new 
symphony in C. [~(u-~ ¢f 

This work was composed for the 50th anniversary of the 
Chicago orchestra and was first performed there this season. It 
may be considered Stravinsky’s only “pure” Symphony. There 
was, to be sure, an early symphony in E flat major, written in 
1905-07, an academic work that indicated nothing of the composer 
that was to emerge. The Symphony of Psalms, requiring as it 
does a chorus and by the nautre of the music itself,: is not an 
absolute symphony in the sense that the new work is. 

Mr. Sol Babitz of Los Angeles published in the curreni. issue of 
the Musical Quarterly an analysis and highly complimentary 
apologia for the symphony. It is in four movements and can be 
Said to be classical in form. That is to say, its first movement 
is in sonata form (first and second subjects, development and 
recapitulation.) Naturally Stravinsky, even as Haydn, applies his 
Own individuality to the form. One of the beauties of so-called 
sorm—and the main difficulty of the pedantic analyst—is the 
freedom it offers composers within its borders: You can write 
it strictly, but sensible composers have always followed their own 
ideas and altered the scholars’ notion of the form to suit them- 
selves. The second movement, larghetto concertante, is what is 
Known symphonically as an area. The third movement is a 
minuet, passepied and rather bold fugue. The finale has an intro- 
ductory adagio, a sportive allegro interrupted by the adagio, which 
a third time finally ends the symphony. 

ADVANCE SALE 

It will be seen that Mr. Stravinsky has not departed from 
Classical models as far as his form goes, though the minuet, 
passepied and fugue make rather an unconventional substitute 
for a scherzo. Furthermore, Mr. Babitz assures us that the music 
is “pleating to the average ear.” Patrons, recalling only the 
Sacre, need not take fright. 

Mr. Babitx concludes his somewhat sketchy analysis with a 
special plea for Stravineky’s music, for he is evidently a great 
admirer of the composer. Special pleading may often do more 
harm than good, but in this case we cordially agreed with Mr. 
Babitz. He re&snts, as does Mr. Stratvinsky himself, by the wa} 
the notion on the part of certain of ‘his critics that because he 
wrote “Pe trouchka” and the Sacre he ought to have gone o: 
composing in the same manner. 

Mr. Babitz writes: “To them the development of Stravins: 
is not logical. The composer of Le Sacre ought to be producin 
works of monstrous proportions. One must continually apologiz 
to them for each new masterpiece in the wrong Style. On the 
musical side, their presumption leads to the eventual] absurdi' 
“The more dissonance the mo’reprogress.” And in fact it : 
ridiculous to expect a composer like Stravinsky, who usually wrot: 
in the ballets and other works, music for a special purpose, 
continue always in the same Style. Most critics praise Verdi, fo 
example, for having so completely changed his style in his Jas: 
two operas. Similarly let us keep an open mind in listening to 
the new Symphony. 


SIXTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


Lwelfth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 17, al 2:30 pe 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18, at 8:15 o’clock 


IGOR STRAVINSKY Conducting 


STRAVINSKY Divertimento from “Le Baiser de la Fée,’’ 
Allegorical Ballet 
I. Sinfonia 
IT. Danses Suisses: Valse 
1II. Scherzo 


IV. Pas de deux: \dagio — Variation — Coda 


Pe NE ke ao deat wre hw ale ae Ui ed Symphony in C major 


I. Moderato alla breve 
Il. Larghetto concertante 
MI. Allegretto 
IV. Adagio —'] empo giusto 


(First performances in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 


ECHAINOVERY. 5. Via Symphony No. 2 in C minor. Op. 17 


I. Andante sostenuto: Allegro vivo 
Il. Andantino marziale 
HI. Scherzo: Allegro molto Vivace 
IV. Finale: Moderato assaj 
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Stravinsky Feast 


French-Russian Composer Conducts His New 
Symphony in C Major With Boston Symphony 


stage of Symphony Hall, a tragically shrunken form, It 


‘ TITAN of modern musics stood yesterday afternoon on the 


was Igor Stravinsky, who conducted the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in his latest Symphony in C major, an arid and pre- 


tentious piece of craftsmanship, 


Or so it, seemed at second hear- 


ing. Early impressions of a work of art are notoriously unreliable. 
But first and second hearings are all we have to gO on here, and 
to be honest, they were extremely dull. All that seems to be left 
of the Stravinsky of a quarter century ago, is his indomitable rhyth- 
mic vitality. The C major Symphony was politely applauded, for 


after all Stravinsky is, or was, a’ 


great composer. And, of course. 
his symphony is in the best pOs- 
Sible taste. But who, in the 
berserk days of Stravinsky’s 
youth would have dreamed of 
characterizing the “Sacre du 
Printemps” or even “Oiseay de 
Feu” or “Petroushka” as being 
In good taste? They did not 
need to be, and nobody cared 
whether they were or not, for 
they had the flame Of genius. 
Who ever thinks of Beethoven 
or Michalangelo or ag gothic 
cathedral as being in g00d taste? 
When taste becomes a major 
‘question in a work of art, deca- 
dence gira ag ° 

In the kale oscopic’ career of 
Stravinsky’s post-war eclecticism 
everything—neo-romantic, neo- 
classical, neo-Tchaikovsky — has 
been in good taste. But the de- 
Structive power of snobbish Par- 
isian aesthetics of the past 30 
\years is nowhere more evident 
‘than in Stravinsky’s new sym- 
phony, composed “to the glory 
of God and dedicated to the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra.” 


In his symphony Stravinsky 
has followed the classica] pat- 
tern. Whether his dedication is 
also part of this pattern might 
be hard, even for Stravinsky, to 
say, though we do know that 
Haydn began every work with 
“In nomine Domini” and ended 
With “Laus Deo.” 

The relationship gces deeper 
than that. It is an attempt to 
recapture in 20th century terms 
attitudes and procedures of the 
late 18th century. Peppered 
with mild Stravinskian disso- 
nance, it is soberly orchestrated 
and so conservative in its de- 
meanor that, to the naive. it 
may sound paradoxically radical 
—ihough this is a radicalism 
which wears a little with repiti- 
tion. The objectivity of calssi- 
2Ism is carried to extremes. With 
‘ne best will in the world, this 
istener could discover no 
warm'h, no emotion, no humor 
at all in Stravinsky’s lates: 
work, 

The symphony would seem to 
leave God just about where it 
found him. 


The program opened with a 
Divertimento from Stravinsky’s 
“Baiser de la Fee’’—musie which 
goes well enough to accompany 
the gyrations of ballerinas and 
premiers, danseurs, but which has 
only the faintest possible inter- 
est on the concert stage. Like 
all of Stravinsky's late works, it 
is adroit, sleek, it abounds in 
clever effects, rhythms are con- 
sistently. interesting, and from 
beginning to end of the score 
nothing happens. Perhaps that 
is What Stravinsky intended. It 
appears to be consciously super- 
ficial, decorative music. But it 
is not even successfully divert- 
ing, and why such a score should 
find its way into Boston Sym- 
phony programs is just one of 
those riddles. 

The best received, and by far 
the most interesting music on 
the program was Tchaikovsky’s 
weak Second Symphony. If it is 
inconsequentia] aS a Symphony, 
it is not inconsequential in 
Tchaikovsky’s evolution, And the 
last two movements contain 
much simply, honestly felt and 
skilfully orchestrated music, 
Stravinsky’s pre-occupation with 
Tchaikovsky is wel] known. He 
has often conducted the Second 
Symphony elsewhere, and one 
was grateful to him yesterday 
for bringing back to us a@ work 
Which is almost never played, 

E, D, 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Symphony Concert 


The 12th concert by the Boston 


Symphony orchestra, Igor Stravinsky 


conducting, was. given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
program was as follows: 


Divertimento from ‘‘Le baiser de la fee’’ 
Stravinsky 


Symphony in C major......... . Stravinsky 
Symphony No, 2 in C minor v 17 
chaikovsky 


Stravinsky’s new Symphony is his 
most important work since the Sym- 
Phony of Psalms. It liffers, too, 
fron. the bulk of his music in that 
it is not written to a subject and 
does not require a chorus or a soloist 
and is content with the norma] in- 


strumentation of a symphony. In 
form it is easy to grasp with a little 
attention to the themes as they 
emerge. Any one familiar with the 
classical symphonic forms will not 
finu himself confused by the archi- 
tecture of this new and remarkable 
work. It is true that the notion of - 
a minuet, passe-pied and fugue for 
the usual scherzo is novel, but it is 
not at all bewildering. | 

Yet the Symphony was evidently | 
regarded by a large majority of yes- 
terday’s public as difficult and ab-. 
struse. In the lobbies during the’ 
intermission there was much shak-. 


ing of heads, some downright an-, 


noyance and incredulity, a modicum) 
of hearty enthusiasm. Count us 
among the last named. The Sym- 
phony seemed to us a fascinating 
and original work. Wo2 eagerly await 


another chance this evening to he: a 
it again. [~($-- GY / ALbmealoof 


If the Symphony js Classical Yn 
design for the most part, it is not 
so in matter. It-.is not Such dissonant 
musie as Stravinsky, himself, and 
many other composers have written. 
But, on the other hand, the har- 


monies are ast 
soothing. There 


ringent rather than 
is Often a deliberate 


Couch of archaism, as in the charm- 
Ing Slow movement with its inter- 
weaving wind voices. 

More often than not the thematic 


Mm-terial is dec 


important 
ment, most 
is another 


endency which gives 


Character to the whole 


work. Rhythmic 


ally the Symphony 


never fails to be effective, whether 
the rhythms are sim “a 
ple and dance- 
like or highly complicated. m 
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| ‘the music. Some 





is intellectual rather than emotional. 
psf ad the composer wanted the other 
Sort of change, common enough in 
classical music, he could easily have 
en that way. The fact that he 


did not suggests that he had good 
Teason for concentrating the emo-— 
tional content as he did. : 
__ The finale may always prevent the 

nony from enjoying great pop- 
Warity. The. alternation of . dis- 
Sonant, lugubrious slow material 
With a restless: fast section and the 
Spare, simple conclusion will never, 
‘Make the public stamp and cheer 
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‘and go out singing. On the other 
hand it is clearly the right con- 
+ geonak for this work; and, for all 
His expressed admiration for him, it) 
Is well to remember that Stravinsky 

not Tchaikowsky. | 


_ Previously we. heard Stravinsky’s. 


neen 


7 . 


>> 


“the latter,the Divertimento from “Te 
baiser de la fee,” not at all a bad 
Preparation. Mr. Stravinsky is in- 
Ciined to take this suite more se- 
Mously than are other conductors, 
Wh spruce it up and deliver it al- 

lost’ as if it were a parody of 


| Tc naikowsky. The charm of. the 


lece lies not only in the way that: 


the old material is treated but in 


“he perky rhythms and the bright. 
4nstrumentation. It is not a little: 


Ve 


like cleaning up grandfather’s por- 
trait and discovering that the old 
gentleman was actually a lively and 
Nanc some fellow, 2 

_ Maybe this sounds irreverent, but. 
any one would be excused for bi 


finale of Tchaikowsky’s 2q Sym- 


$0 after listening to that ridiculous 
ny. There is much to beguile 


‘One, though, in the first three move- 
ments. The ‘military andantino, 
especially, is delightful. It is neither 
» Ondo Nor. a set of variations, but 

UY spae sk of ‘music. | 
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ed WARREN STOREY SMITH 
| |Yesterday’s Symphony Concert, con- 
hey by Igor Stravinsky, was rich in 
jinterest. By way of novelty it offered 
Mr. Stravinsky's (Second) Symphony in 
)C major, completed last August in Cali- 
fornia, and Tchaikovsky’s Second Sym- 
\Dhony in C minor, played by the Boston 
mphony Orchestra only once before, 
In 1897 (!), while the performance of 
‘the Divertimento from Mr, Stravinsky’s 
‘Ballet, “The Fairy’s Kise’ was only 
the second in Symphony Hall. 
bi Any judgment here delivered upon the 
new Symphony is subject to later re- 
vision. Mr. Stravinsky’s music is not 
always easy to grasp, or perhaps to 
\like, at first hearing, though © this 
Symphony is neither forbidding nor 
particularly complex. The’ first move- 
ment begins promisingly and this re- 
viewer found himself thinking that 
‘here might be a contemporary sym- 
phony to be admir withou sefva- 
any ated a cle 
| Possibly afte” mér® he at- 
titude would persist throughout the 
work. Yesterday, however, the’ three 
succeeding movements brought little 
feeling of contrast and variety and they 
did bring a disturbing sense of patchi- 
ness, Granted that the Symphony is 
thematically well integrated, something 
not always apparent to the listening 
ear, it still sounds episodic. There is 
no,emotion, even in the rather pleasant 
second movement. Mr, Stravinsky does 
ot emote. And the. prevailing emphasis 
ems to be upon rhythm and accent, 
+» Stravineky’s two principal con- 
ns as conductor. : As in the ballets, 
“Apollo Musagetes’’ and the “Card 
Game,” there are reminders of Italian 
opera—Bellinian blandness and Rossinian 
chatter, . | | 
That the composer of “The Rite of 
Spring,” which once provoked riots, 
even if it is now included in Walt 
‘Disney’s “Fantasia,” should have 
written ‘“‘The Fairy’s Kiss” is a bit as 
though Wagner had stopped work on 
“The Ring” to write “La Traviata” or 
‘if it had been discovered that Brahms, 
not Bizet, was the author of ‘“‘Carmen.” 
‘But of course we long ago found out 
that Mr. Stravinsky’s genius may 
‘assume almost any form. In the case 
of “The Fairy’s Kiss,’ ’the themes are 
either Tchaikovsky originals of Tchai- 
koveky copies. The harmony is 19th 
century and the orchestration largely 
‘hat. It is. also enormously clever. 
-Withaut losing any of its charm and 
‘Brace, this Divertimento yesterday 
<o snha to have more backbone than 
When Dr. Koussevizky introduced it 
here. in 1936... | 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 24, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 25, at 8:15 o'clock 





STANLEY CHAPPLE Conducting 


eg OP ae Sr a ere Introduction and Allegro for Strings 
aaa “Paris: A Night Piece (the Song of a Great City)” 


Beh Srd halk tees ats Ge cu Overture to a Picaresque Comedy 


(First performances at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


shes ig ee ee Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
I. Allegro non troppo 
II. Andante moderato 
III. Allegro giocoso 
IV. 


Allegro energico e Passionato 
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The first three movements should, 


afte: at least a second hearing, offer 


no particular difficulty to the ear, 
and the listener can then decide for 
himself whether he is attracted cor 
repelled by the music. Some may feel 
that there is a certain emotional 
Sameness, an insufficiency of con- 
trast. But the Symphony, it should 
be noted, is short, and the contrast 
is intellectual rather than emotional. 
Had the composer wanted the other 
sort of change, common enough in 
classical music, he could easily have 
written that way. The fact that he 
did not suggests that he had good 
reason for conéentrating the emo- 
tional content as he did. 

The finale may always prevent the 
Symphony from enjoying great pop- 
ularity. The. alternation of dis- 
Sonant, lugubrious slow material 
with a restless fast section and the 
Spare, simple conclusion will never 
make the public stamp and cheer 
and go out singing. On the other 
hand it is clearly the right con- 
clusion for this work: and, for all 
his expressed admiration for him, it 
is well to remember that Stravinsky 
is not Tchaikowsky. 

Previously we heard Stravinsky’s 
ingenious and delightful tribute to 
the latter,the Divertimento from “T.e 
baiser de la fee,” not at all a bad 
preparation. Mr. Stravinsky is in- 
clined to take this suite more se- 
riously than are other conductors, 
wh- spruce it up and deliver it al- 
most as if it were a parody of 
Tchaikowsky. The charm of the 
plece lies not Only in the way that 
the old material is treated but in 
the perky rhythms and the bright 
instrumentation, It is not a little 
like cleaning up grandfather’s por- 
trait and discovering that the old 
gentleman was actually a lively and 
handsome fellow. 

Maybe this sounds irreverent, but 
any one would be excused for being 
so after listening to that ridiculous 
finale of Tchaikowsky’s 2q Syvm- 
phony. There is much to beguile 
one, though, in the first three move-| 
ments. The military andantino., 
especially, is delightful. It is neither 
& rondo nor a set of variations. but. 
takes on a little of both and is qa. 
very pleasant piece of music. Mr. 
Stravinsky conducteq rather mod-'| 
estly; but the orchestra, wise in its. 
ways, gave him better playing than| 
JIAT.. 


Composer Conducts Sym- 
phony in Own Work 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday’s Symphony Concert, con- 
ducted by Igor Stravinsky, was rich in 


‘interest. By way of novelty it offered 
;Mr. Stravinsky’s (Second) Symphony in 


C major, completed last August in Cali- 


‘fornia, and Tchaikovsky’s Second Sym- 
phony in C minor, played by the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra only once before, 
in 1897 (!), while the performance of 
the Divertimento from Mr. Stravinsky’s 
Ballet, ‘“‘The Fairy’s Kise’ was only 
the second in Symphony Hall. 

Any judgment here delivered upon the 
new Symphony is subject to later re- 
vision. Mr. Stravinsky’s music is not 
always easy to grasp, or perhaps to 
like, at first hearing, though § this 
Symphony is neither forbidding nor 
particularly complex. The first move- 
ment begins promisingly and this re- 
viewer found himself thinking that 
here might be a contemporary sym- 


phony to be admirede without serpva- 
tion, { 
Possibly afte” mér® hearime at- 


titude would persist throughout the 
work. Yesterday, however, the three 
succeeding movements brought little 
feeling of contrast and variety and they 
did bring a disturbing sense of patchi- 
ness. Granted that the Symphony ie 
thematically well integrated, something 
not always apparent to the listening 
ear, it still sounds episodic. There is 
no emotion, even in the rather pleasant 
second movement. Mr. Stravinsky does 
not emote. And the prevailing emphasis 
seems to be upon rhythm and accent, 
Mr. Stravineky’s two principal econ- 
cerns as conductor. <As in the ballets, 
“Apollo Musagetes’” and _ the “Card 
Game,” there are reminders of Italian 
opera—Bellinian blandness and Rossinian 
chatter. . 

That the composer of “The Rite of 
Spring,” which once provoked riots, 
even if it is now included in Walt 
Disney’s “‘Fantasia,”’ should have 
written ‘‘The Fairy’s Kiss” is a bit as 
though Wagner had stopped work on 
“The Ring’ to write “La Traviata’ or 
if it had been discovered that Brahms, 
not Bizet, was the author of “Carmen.” 
But of course we long ago found out 
that Mr. Stravinsky’s genius may 
assume almost any form. In the case 
of “The Fairy’s Kiss,’ ’the themes are 
either Tchaikovsky originals of Tchai- 
koveky copies. The harmony is 19th 
century and the orchestration largely 
that. It is. also enormously clever. 
Withaut losing any of its charm and 
grace, this Divertimento yesterday 
Segmed to have more backbone than 
tye Dr. Koussevizky introduced it 
heré in 1936, 
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English Offerings 


Stanley Chapple Conducts Boston Symphony 
In New Overture of Bax; Elgar and Delius 


GOOD dose of English music, including the first Boston per- 
formance of Arnold Bax’s Overture toa Picaresque Comedy, 
was administered a Boston Symphony audience yesterday 

afternoon by the English guest conductor, Stanley Chapple. Eng- 
lish music has always been a problem to American audiences—not 
because it ‘is difficult to understand, but Americans have never 
been able to quite understand Anglo-Saxon vigour, a sweep and 
the Englishman’s enthusiasm for spaciousness suggestive of Han- 


del. Its use of eighteenth cen- 
Bueeger OF WS do HOt Colnk ‘thee tury concerto grosso contrast be- 


England has produced a really tween a solo string quartet and 
first class composer since Pur- the full weight of the orchestra, 
cell, who died in 1695. True, yes- Might also bring Handel to 
terday’s program did little to mind, though there the resem 


Ss. on 

change this impression, but is ogg se Mtg! al eg di  ioaioal 
tel- s er lie, Md ry 

such a negative attitude an in or distinguished, Again pleas- 


ligent basis for listening fo Eng- 4+ music, but nothing that 
lish_ music? {- 45-7 Aa. makes you hanker to hear it 
Alter all, there is a great deal aoain richt away. 
of serious American music, which “paris: A Night Piece (the 
we enjoy today, without having gong of a Great City)” by Fred- 
to fool ourselves into thinking erick Delius completed Mr. Cap- 
that we have among us any mod- ple’s trio of English composers. 
ern Handel or Schumann or De- Delius is so seldom played in 
bussy. And if we listen to Eng- this country, it is a pity he was 
lish music from the same point not represented on this occasion 
of view, we shall find much to by a stronger work. His “Paris” 
amuse and stir us. was doubtless a fascinating and 
Bax’s Overture to a Picaresque suggestive musical portra i t 
comedy can by no stretch of the when it was first performed in 
imagination be called an impor- 1900, but today it sounds dis- 
tant piece of music. But it is Cursive and a little platitudinous 
divertingly unaffected, full of —m0t because Delius copied any- 
animal high spirits, it has at One at the time, but because 
least one rousing good tune and Other composers have since sai 


; the same things he does here, 
nity nl gpe crripbe gen and said them more effectively. 


; After the intermission came a 
rine yrs broad rig of thoroughly competent and musi- 
color and soft and loud, at times cianly performance of the 


even a little roughly, and wep ahm rth Symphony. Mr. 
take it, that is what he intended ake yl + ene just 


to do. If the Overture does not what he wanted from the orcnes- 
add much to the musical stature tra and to be able to get it. With- 
of Arnold Bax, it is still enter- out the sensitive nuances, the 
taining to hear. nervous dramatic power or the 
The program opened with El- brilliance of the Brahms we are 
gar’s fresh Introduction and accustomed to, it had a sober 
Allegro for Strings, composed strength of its own. 
soon after 1900. On a much mr. Capple shared the cor- 


higher plane, this is the same dia] applause with the orchestra. 
kind of eupeptic music as Bax’s BE. D. 


Overture. It has a typically 












By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS Pleading much less than the rest. 
Neverthe less, it benefited greatly 

Symphony Concert by being set on its way by Mr. 
appie. Another might not have 

The 13th concert by the Boston got that splendid, sinewy strength 


Symphony Orchestra, Stanley Chap- 
ple conducting, was given yesterday “Wislioa te ancien eo is 
afternoon in ridged Hall. The not really understood over oe 
program was as follows: even though for a time he lived in 
the South. We can not believe that 
-.-Delius “Paris” is his best work. It is too 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor, op. 98..Brahms @¢rivative, for one thing. Yet 
Very often after the appearance Pellus was a most sensitive artist, 


of a guest conductor you will observe a pages in tals aero een | 
i 


ous phrases as “seemed to get what ™@aginative scheme for it as a) 


in next day’s papers such ambigu- 


he wanted by way of interpretation” WM0le. He does not forget that the 


or “the orchestra responded to his French, in the old definition, “love | 


efforts.” That usually means that U8ht wines and dancing;” but on 
the writer is being polite and non- “2¢ Whole this Nocturne or sym-| 


commital and that he hopes he will phoenic poem is nostalgic and con-! 


not be called upon to be intelligent ‘°™Plative. It follows also that it| 
on the subject of conductors for tn is a little tedious at times. Still, 
time to come. No such beating aroun 1¢ 28S not been heard here for over 
the bush is necessary after ,yester 30 years and was certainly worth 
day’s concert. ig ° &/ reviving. | pet 
The orchestra ty not have to “r Arnold Bax’s Overture to a Pica- 
spend” to Mr. Chapple; he stimulated 7@Sdue_Comedy needs no explana- 
them. Yesterday’s program was no tion. For the most part it is boister- 
mean test, and on the basis of it we (CUS Jully music and might setve as 
can say that Mr. Chapple is an ex- Musical comment on “Tom Jones” 
cellent conductor. He is a thorough °F Roderick Random,” which are, 
musician, knows exactly the effects 2S YOu remember, picaresqiip novels. 
and the interpretation that he wants },2¢re is @ sentimental middle sec- 
and goes right after them. From “0 whicch serves well enough to 
the musicians’ point of view he must set off the engaging humor of the 
be a remarkably easy leader to fol- rest of the music. be 
low. From the public’s he is obvi- _ Mt. Chapple finally proved his 
ously sympathetic to the music at 2Uthority as a conductor by -his 
hand and gets brilliant results, Mr, S°UNd and eloquent reading of 
Chapple is one of the best ever of Praim’s greatest symphony, the 
the Boston Symphony’s visitors. 4%8. The whole program was a 
The first part of the program was !®%!0& one for the’ conductor and 
devoted to English composers and /% Would have been easy to ride 
was Well chosen in that field. Elgar’s 2OM€ on a merely routine per- 
Introduction and Allegro is one of {°*mance of the Brahms, for the 
his most satisfying works. It is su- musicians of the Boston Symphony 
perbly written for the strings and “OW it, of course, inside out. But 
must be enormously invigorating to M™: Chapple saw to it that the per- 
play. When a good string band plays °Tmance had the spark of life and 
this piece properly the sensations of 2% 8uthentic spirit. He was well 
the musicians must be similar to(te°elved by the audience, as indeed 
that of an an eight-oared crew that he should have been. 
is hitting its stride perfectly. The concert will be repeated to- 
Elgar’s music, for some reason or night. Next week Richard Burgin 
other, has never been popular out- will conduct. Ruth Posselt, violinist, 
side England, at least not here. it 4S the soloist and the program is as 
is impossible to put your finger pre- follows: Handel’s Fireworks Music; 
cisely on what it is that eludes or Henriette Bosmans’s Concert Piece 
irritates the public in this respect, £2", Violin and orchestra; Walter 
Perhaps’ it is that his scores need Piston’s Violin Conoerto; Arnold 
an English conductor to interpret S°h°nberg’s transcription for or- 
them. The Introduction and Alle- CheSstra of Brahms’s Piano Quartet 


gro, as we have said, needs specia) 2 G minor, 


























































































Chapple Leads Symphony 


NE er Re ot ae Re LR 


The Arts in Boston 


Stanley Chapple, the English No one could deny that Elgar 
conductor, leading the SBoston is an English composer. But see 


. .| how Delius, arparently able to 
oer gr pe eth ‘4 rrends nM stand the half-lights of impression- 
ere 


; , ism only about so long, breaks 
poncert in Symphony Hall: Higar, forth every little while into the 


introduction and Allegro for | air of the moors. 

Strings, Delius, “Paris: A Bb am ger observe Bax putting aside 
Piece”; Bax, Overture to a ace his somber ruminations and shout- 
esque Comedy ct raga HE el ing like a schoolboy | at play. He 
phony No. 4 in E minor, e ax doesn’t insist on any particular 
item was performed for the first comedy; this is simply “a piece 


aeTh “4 Sag ther ge ar concert Of Music associated with some such 
lh 


character as D’Artagnan or Casa- 
nova,” he says. “The listener may 
make his uwn choice in the mat- 
ter.’ Whatever your choice, you 
have here at all events a forth- 


gave an interesting survey of mod- 
ern English music of the conser- 
vative school. Elgar, a great fa- 
vorite with his countrymen, was 
represented in one of his best as- 


pects by this Introduction and Al- right piece of music, which would 


cert. 
iearo, a vital score, peculiarly “° TOY, eole gave v etrolghtfor- 
English in its vigor. The Delius ecied. account of the symphony. 
gave us the Englishman under the Here, and throughout ‘the con- 
artistic influence of French im- 


cert, he proved himself a _ thor- 
ressionism. Bax, for once, turned ’ ag) : oo nnniate 
in this composition from Celtic CU&h musician, with Pp 


i rchestra and 
mysticism to | British pars S- Knowledge of the o 


ness, ~ > inieates , 
The most iiterentine’t ing about of the music he was performi.g. 


it} . ; It was evident that he was fully 
ond 7 rN sora oe go ae aware of the superb quality of the 
awl > oa together, made us see instrument under his hand, hey 
the essential Englishness of them that he had won the eyenpet mae 
ll. Perhaps he did this inten- Collaboration of the players. ' 
Sonaily to destroy the canard W4S very cordially received, an 


1 the 
, pA lish WAS warmly applauded at 
ne igee ed lig a Close of the program. L. A. S. 


SYMPHONY HALL Shrew.” Sor 
Mr, Chapple@s ‘ sound, reliable 
Boston Symphony Orchestra conductor, whe seemingly asks no 


Stanley Chapple is at the helm of |more for an orchestra than that 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra|they produce a good tone and play 


this week, the third guest conduc- according to the markings. of a 
tor of the season. Although the| Score and the style of the composer. 
English musician has been familiar) One cannot imagine him wringing 
hereabouts as lecturer for several| the last drop of emotion from any 
years, the concerts of yesterday| work, nor would he be perfunctory. 
afternoon and tonight are his local; Outwardly he is energetic upon the 
debut as condictor-. stand, his Jong arms emphasizing 

His program is given to spacious| the rhythm in unorthodox gestures. 


and comfortable music, and in that 
manner it was played for the Fri- 


'He likes a clear texture, to judge by 


yesterday’s performance, and while, 


day _ subscribers. Three English) 25 in the Brahms, he may bring out 


composers, none  over-performed 


here recently, are represented in 


the first: half: Elgar by the Intro- 
duction and Allegro for strings; 
Delius by “Paris: A Night Piece 
(Song of a Great City),” and Arnold 
Bax by his Overture to a Picaresque 
Comedy, new to the Boston Sym- 
phony. After intermission comes 
the Fourth Symphony of Brahms. 

Since Mr. Koussevitzky gives us 
mostly familiar masterpieces or new 
contemporary works, it was very 
pleasant—and interesting, also—to 
hear so many as three secondary 
pleces whose main object is just 
beauty of sound. Call the luscious 
music of Elgar “Edwardian” and 
that describes it. Delius wrote 
“Paris” in 1899, and its expression. is 
conditioned by the ideal of a large 
and colorful orchestra, yet the music 
itself, vaguely delineative, is easy 
to absorb and free fro 20 dy or 
pseudo-philosophy, fe ad 

The Bax Overturé is light in what 
it has to say, evén if many instru- 
ments are required: no doubt Pops 
audiences would find it to their 
liking. Breezy and humorous in 
Pages, the Overture is largely what 
the English with their knack of 
precise description, would term 
“Jolly.” Certainly there is in it 
nothing of Bax’ earlier and emo- 
tional “Celtic” manner or the heavy 
complication of his Second Sym- 
phony, Incidentally, Mr. Bax dis- 
claims that he had any one comedy 
in mind. Stretching the word 
picaresque a little, the Overture 
might do for ‘a he,Taming of the 


some of the harmonizing strings a 
little, one has no sense of effect for 


‘its own sake. 


Actually he discarded the doubling 
of wind instruments which some 
conductors have added to Brahms’ 
own orchestration. As a result there 
was a smaller tone in certain places, 


‘but the whole was a good deal more 


transparent than usual. At the sec- 
ond entrance of the main theme in 
the finale, where a big climax can 
be obtained by asking the instru- 
ments involved to play as loud as 
possible, Mr. Chapple followed the 
score; that is, woodwinds, horns 
and trombones were forte for the 
first four measures and then, as 
Brahms indicated, fortissimo for the 
rest of the theme. His pace was 
regular, with little fluctuation for 
the purpose of momentary ex- 
pression. 

The orchestra played excellently 
for Mr. Chapple and the audience 
greeted him most cordially, After 


ithe Symphony applause called him 


back to the stage several times. 
Next week Richard Burgin, con- 
cert-master of the Boston Sym- 
phony, will conduct. His wife, 
Ruth Posselt, will be soloist in the 
first local performances of Walter 
Piston’s new Violin Concerto and a 
one-movement Concert Piece by 
Henriette Bosmans. Handel’s “Fire- 


| works” Music and the orchestral 
| transcription by Arnold Schoenberg 
}of Brahms’ G minor Piano Quar- 
| tet, Op. 25, will also be: heard. 


C. W. D. 
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‘to the present generation of, Boston NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 
concert-goers, save for the performance 
ofthe. Second under Sir Adrian’ Boult 
«few years ago. But probably Mr, 
_ British 


le thought -that — 


iecés were enough. Those upon which 
is choice fell were Elgar’s Introduce: 
tion and Allegro for strings, Delius" 
“Paris: A Night Piece (the Song of a 
Great City)’ and Bax’s Overture to a 
‘Picaresque Comedy. Their relative in- 
‘terest corresponded exactly with their 
position on the programme. The Bax 
work was new to’ Boston, the others 
had enjoyed one performance apiece at 
the Symphony Concerts, in 1931 and 

1909, respectively. ~ 
| Df. Koussevitzky takes fi | Those who dislike Blear call him 
winter vacation, music lovers may get beefy and bourgeois and accuse him of 
\@ vacation from>great conducting but, Edwardian smugness and self-satisfac- 
‘for ‘compensation, they are certain. to HOR, Thoie who like his music rejoice 
Teceive a considerable amount of new ts heartiness, its solid facture,. its 
,or unfamiliar music.. And these com- melodic. forthrightness, And in his 
‘modities are not 3 $2 ¥ ia the|. scoring Elgar managed to. achieve both: 


Market nowadays richness and clarity. 
bike Last week. ff was é@Igor Stra ky re-| Delius, who also has had both nis 
storing 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 31, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEsruary 1, at 8:15 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


‘Fireworks Music” 


ikovsky’s Second Sym-/proponents and his opponents, is hard- 
ny, and giving a new symphony of 


‘his own, This week it was Stanley 
Chapple with a triad of Englishmen 
‘(plus Brahms) and next week Mr. Bur- 
nm will. offer a whole opt eh of 
~hwich not one note has y layed 
fa Symphony Hall. | 
Yesterday was the. ocasion of Mr. 
c Chapple’ s American debut as conductor. 


ly even an issue in America today.* In . Overture 


typically Delian fashion’ “Paris’’ is 
largely mood, expressed by meéans of 
harmony and orchestration, both of 
which bridge the gap between..Wagner- 
ian opulence and Debussian subtlety. A 


| too protracted conclusion robs the piecé 


of some of its effectiveness, -a quality 


which certain younger members of the 


‘An English and continental reputation audience: failed to discover at all. The 


La Paix (largo alla Siciliana) 
La Réjouissance 


Concertstiick for Violin and Orchestra 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


|p ‘éceded him to these shores. As Dr,! Pleasure that some:others had in it may 
| Roussevitzky’ S assistant in. his. Pr have. been partly, or, largely, one of 
C = classes at ‘“‘Tanglewood” ast)! A irs apa Delius’."music and what 
r., Chapple may be now st for and strove for, are pretty 

led as a’ ‘member of the Symphe | men ings of the past. 
| Hall family. ‘A’ man of suthoiteane! Acco ae to one informant Bax’s 
presence, he is. also an -authoritatiy 6. Overt ‘was intended as a. Strauss 
_ Conductor, — ut one whose readings are! pared: Sbut if it is after Strauss it is. 

soundly el : el rather than electri-. “way after. The mystic, intro- 

ng. . Pe & yRax tries here to be gay and = I. Allegro 
Be Ince ‘hins’ Fourth Symphony, | dashi ee his swashbuckling falls ® II. Allegro ma non tanto 
with which Mr. Chapple’s programme ite fit d his attempts at geniality III. Andante con moto 

concludes, Ys. of almost yearly occur- t bring him” close to the 

neé hereabouts, some . would. have} place. At that, the piece was 
‘welcomes in its stead one of the two good fun to hear. 

far symphonies, which are unknown ® eS eS ee 
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Quartet for Piano and Strin 
gs in G minor, Op. 2 
(Arranged for Orchestra by ARNOLD “sede, 
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CHAPPLE BOWS 
AS CONDUCTOR = 


to the present generation of Boston 
concert-goers, save for the performance 
of the Second under Sir Adrian Boult 
ax few years ago. But probably Mr, 


on “were enough. Those ‘upon “which 

choice fell were Elgar’s Introduce 
ye and Allegro for strings, Delius’ 
'**Paris: A Night Piece (the Song of a 


Makes American Debut at | Great City)” and Bax’s Overture to a 


Symphony Hall 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


While Df. Koussevitzky takes his 
winter vacation, music lovers may get 
@ vacation from great conducting but, 
for compensation, they are certain. to 
receive a considerable amount of new 
or unfamiliar music. And these com- 


modities are not exact] ; n the 
market nowadays. . [= 5 aie | 


Last week it was@lgor Stravi 


Picaresque Comedy. Their relative in- 


terest corresponded exactly with their 


f 


position on the programme. The Bax 


|work was new to’ Boston, the others 


ky Tre-| 


had enjoyed one performance apiece at 
the Symphony Concerts, in 1931 and 
1909, respectively. 

Those who dislike Elgar call him 
beefy and bourgeois and accuse him of 
Edwardian smugness and self-satisfac- 
tion. Those who like his music rejoice 
in its heartiness, its solid facture, its 
melodic forthrightness., And in his 
scoring Elgar managed to achieve both 
‘richness and clarity. 

Delius, who also has had both his 


storing Tchaikovsky’s Second Sym-| proponents and his opponents, 1s we 
phony, and giving a new symphony of/!ly even an issue in America, today, . 
his own, This week it was Stanley|typically Delian ee ll af 
Chapple with a triad of Englishmen| largely mood, noah antoat 4 Thabh of 
(plus Brahms) and next week Mr. Bur-| harmony and _ orchestration, 


Bin will offer a whole programme, of 


hwich not one note has y eensplayed | 
in Symphony Hall. ak 


Yesterday was the. oc®asion of Mr. 
Chapple’s American debut as conductor. 
An English and continental reputation 
'préceded him to these shores. As Dr. 
| Koussevitzky’s assistant in his con- 
| ducting classes at ‘“‘Tanglewood” last 
|\summer, Mr.. Chapple may be now fe- 


which bridge the gap between Wagneér- 
ian opulence and Debussian subtlety. A 
too protracted conclusion robs the piece 
of some of its effectiveness,.a quality 
which certain younger members of the 
audience. failed to discover at all. The 


‘pleasure that some others had in it may 


\ 


|garded as a member of the Symphony. 


Hail family. A man of authoritative 


presence, he is also an authoritative 


conductor, but one whose readings are 
soundly eloquent rather than electri- 
fying. 

Since Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 
with which>»Mr. Chapple’s programme 


concludes, is of almost yearly occur-| ! 


rence hereabouts, some . would have 


Welcomed in its stead one of the two | 


Klzgar symphonies, which are unknown 


have been partly, or largely, one of 
reminiscence. Delius’ music and what 
‘t stood for and strove for, are pretty 
much things of the past. 

According to one informant Bax’s 
Overture was intended as a Strauss 
parody, but if it is after Strauss it is 
a long way after. The mystic, intro- 
spective -Rax tries here to be gay and 
dashing, “but his swashbuckling falls @ 


‘little flat and his attempts at geniality 


| 
: 


und sentiment bring him close to the 
commonplace. At that, the piece was 
good fun to hear. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 381, af 2:30 o'clock 


o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING. FEBRUARY 1, al 8:15 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


HA ¢ “Fy To 
NDEL Kireworks Music’ 

Overture 

La Paix (largo alla Siciliana) 

La Réjouissance 


0 Concertstiick for Violin and Orchestra 


PISTON Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 


a ee Quartet for Piano and Strings in G minor, Op. 25 


(Arranged for Orchestra by “ARNOL D SCHOENBERG) 
I. Allegro 
II. Allegro ma non tanto 
lif. Andante con moto 
IV. Rondo alla Zingarese 


SOLOIST 
RUTH POSSELT 
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Four Premieres 


Richard Burgin Conducts Boston Symphony 
In Enterprising Program With Ruth Posselt 


Y Spite of an automobile accident and an attack of influenza 
which would have driven a person of ordinary energies to bed, 
Ruth Posselt not only persisted in making her scheduled ap- 

~-rance with the Boston Symphony yesterday afternoon —- she 
played magnificiently and achieved a small triumph with two coms 
positions which were new to her audience. They were a Concs"fq 
stueck for violin and orchestra by the Dutch composer, Henrie’ & 
Bosmans, and the Violin Concerto written for Miss Posselt by 
Walter Piston of this city. Rich- . ————---— 


fice passes for inspiration. Miss 
ard Burgin, concertmaster of the Posselt played it with fluency 


Boston Symphony and conductor ang enthusiasm, with clean tech. 
of yesterday’s concert, opened his nique and a sweet tone which. 
program with Handel’s Fireworks though it was small; carried well 


throughout the hall. | 
syria in itenen’ tat ce On first acquaintance, at least, | 


Boston Symphony, and Schoen- Walter Pistcn’s Violin Concerto 


e rangel neven score, 
berg’s orchestral arrangement of S®&™S a strangely une | 


, , both as to style and emotional | 
Brahms’s G minor Quartet for drive behind it is. Piston in 


piano and strings, also new to of course, past master of the’ 


Friday i= a be modern orchestra. His instru-| 
Four first perfo 


Gallic accent, but his vocabulary 


is supple, swift, clear and to the 
point. There is no question 


about his being able to Say ex- 
actly what he has in mind. 


When Mr. Piston lets himself. 


fo and tells you what seem to 

be his first instinctive thoughts 

on the musical matter in hand. 

his Concerto has a spontaneous 

‘Brace that is wholly entrancing. 

ly'The invention appears simple 

neo-romantic. It speaks the even if it is not, and that sim- 

musical language of today with plicity, in the hands of a mas- 
a directness, almost a naivete ter, is a pure delight. 

that is vastly relieving at a But there are many pages, 

time when so much clever arti- especially in the last movement, 


ments may speak with a slight, 


when the composer becomes self: 
conscious about style. Then the 
thought appears complicate: ; 
even when it is simple. It be: 
comes so much crochety, neo- 
Classical verb'age. It strains for 
effect. It is slick, smart, empty. 
And Mr. Piston’s charm is fled, 

Nevertheless, the effect re 
mains. And Miss Posselt made 
the most both of the effects and 
the music. She played with 
verve and authority, as well she 
might, since the Concerto was 
written for her. Both she and 
Mr. Piston were cordially ap- 
plauded., 

Brahms’s Piano Quartet in G 
minor is a work of astonishing 
youthful genius. Yet it has its 
weak points, and an orchestral 
version seems rather to empha- 
size than gloss over the pages of 
thin inspiration. To,;,compare it 
to a Brahms symphony is obvi- 
ously unfair, yet it is hard to 
avoid doing that very thing, 

Handel's Fireworks Music 
should be played more often. In 
its way it is quite equal to the 
more famous Water Music, 
though it has no picturesque 
legend to deck it out. Written 
for open air performance, it is 
extremely simple. Its pages are 
studded with eighteen century 
harmonic and melodic cliches. 
But what might have been trite 
in another man’s score, is trans- 
gured here by Handel’s overpow. 
ering inspiration. It ig ageless 
music. Mr. Burgin conducted it’ 
With a Strongly puls‘ng, true 
Handelian rhythm: and a com- 
municative joy in its broad melo- 
dic curves. E. D. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Symphony Concert 


The 14th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Richard Bur- 
gin conducting, was given yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Ruth Posselt, violinist, was the solo- 
ist. The program was as follows: 


**Fireworks 


Bosmans 
Concerto for violin and orchestra 


Quartet for piano and strings in G maine 
Op. (transcribed for orchestra by 
Arnold Schoenberg) Brahms 
It is a curious habit of conductors 

in building a program that they 

will, time and again, put a fair- 
to-middling modern work smack up 
against a really good one. The 
audience makes the inevitable com- 
parison. and the poorer piece, which 
may have good points or be com- 
mendable in a special field, suffers 
as a corsequence. This often hap- 
pens to the embarrassment of an 

American composer, but yesterday 

the reverse took place. Mr. Piston’s 

Concerto quite snowed under Miss 

Bosmans by no means bad piece, 
The rew work is very effective 

music, and that, after all, is the 

first quality that this type of con- 
certo must strive for. Mr. Piston 
has analyzed it tersely in the pro- 
gram, and anyone familiar with the 
terms will find no difficulty in fol- 
lowing the music mentally. It is 
concise and logical. If it means 
notMing to you even after only one 


hearing. it probably never will and 
is just not your kind of music. 
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If the Concerto contains no sur- 
prises or is not startlingly origina], it 
has a great deal to say, all of which 
is said in an interesting fashion. 
The first movement, as is the class- 
ical tradition, is the most intellect- 
ual, the slow movement the most 
emotional and the finale brilliant 
and witty. It is not necessary to say 
a great dealabout Mr. Piston’s Con- 
certo. It is just good music and a 
great pleasure to listen to. The com- 
poser was in the audience and was 
cordially applauded when he came 
out On the stage. am oe 

This is probabf ag: good a’ place 
as any to bear witness to Miss Ruth 
Posselt’s extraordinarily fine play- 
ing yesterday afternoon. She is a 
Violinist of superb poise. Her 
phrasing ‘is exquisite, and her tone 
is singularly pure. Both Mr. Piston 
and, most emphatically, Miss Bos- 
mans benefited from her handling 
of the solo parts of their music. 
You cannot say more Of Miss Pos- 
selt than to acknowledge that any 
composer would be flattered to have 
her undertake to present his work. 

We have hinted that the Con- 
certstueck of Henriette Bosmans is 
hardly of the first rank. Yet it is 
not at all bad or inconsequential. 
It holds the interest of the listener 
and has an attractive rhapsodic 
quality, It reminded us strongly of 
Bloch. Unfortunately Bloch is not 
our favorite modern composer, and 

iss Bosmans’ piece thus became 
less and ‘less Sympathetic from a 
bersonal point of view. And, as we 
have indicated, Mr, Burgin’s notion 
of following it right up with Mr. 
i gal Concer Was really ab- 
surd. 


The 


a new sym- 
the four au- 


mplaining, as 

ght, in vain, Arnold Schoen- 

berg, the dreaded gorgon of atonal- 

ity and the twelve-tone system, has 

Bone to work and produced a per- 

fect beauty out of the. master’s own 
G minor Piano Quartet, 

This particular work has always 
seemed to commentators a little too 
big for its boots and, as with 
number of Beethoven’s works for 
small combinations. has cried out 


for larger scope, Mr. Schoenberg, 
using a bigger orchestra than 
Brahms required for his. sym- 
phonies. has turned the trick bril- 
liantly. You are not conscious of 
any strain or awkwardness in the 
transcription. Rather do you won- 
der that Brahms himself did not 
see thse possibilities for expansion 
in his own score. And what lovely 
music it is—fresh, spontaneous, ro- 
mantic and with that dazzling Hun- 
sarian rondo as a finish. In our 
haste Wwe have said nothing of Mr. 
Burgin and the orchestra, and we 
must ask you—no difficult request— 
to take their admirable work for 

granted. 
The concert wil] be repeated to- 
Next week Mr. Koussevitzky 


ance of Hinde 
with Gregor 
The rest of t 
baud’s “a 
Strauss’ 
Ravel’s 


mn nocturne”: 
h Zarathustra”: 


utch 


Composer 
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the, Boston Symphony this 


evening, 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


It has fallen to Richard Burgin 
to present the most adventurous 
program of the season, thus far, at 
the Boston Symphony concerts. The 
phrase “first performance at these 
concerts” stands beneath the title 
of all four works which the orches- 
tra’s concert-master conducted yes- 
terday afternoon and will repeat to- 
night. In order they are Handel’s 
“Fireworks Music,” a Concert Piece 
by Henriette Bosmans, the Violin 
Concerto of Walter Piston, and Ar- 
nold Schoenberg’s orchestral tran- 
scription of the G minor Piano 
Quartet, Op. 25, of Brahms. . Ruth 
Posselt (Mrs. Richard Burgin) is vio- 
lin soloist in the Bosmans and Piston, 

Handel composed his “Fireworks 
Music” for the gigantic celebration 
staged in London April 27, 1749, in 
honor of the Peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. It was composed for a large 
number of wind instruments, to 
which Handel later added strings 
for performance indoors. Use of SO 
many winds as Handel originally 
specified would be impracticable for 


several reasons at modern concerts. 


These performances follow Max 
Seiffert’s edition, and they omit the 
two minuets. 

In most of this solid, beefy score, 
with its six horns, three trumpets, 
three oboes and three bassoons, you 
would not easily recognize the Han- 
del who wrote “Messiah” and “Solo- 
mon,” the multitudinous, imposing 
arias of flowing style, or the con- 
certo grossos. The largo alla Sicili- 
ana (titled “The Peace”) does, how- 
ever, remotely suggest a dance. 

The other two movements are just 
what the title indicates, big and 
jubilant and tuny, composed for a 
joyous occasion. If only for the 
reason that we hear very little Han- 
del nowadays, we must be grateful 
to Mr. Burgin for having introduced 


it to the Boston § phony reper- 
tory. 2. fm / a 


The name Henriette Bosmans is 
unfamiliar. She is a pianist as well 
as composer, born in Amsterdam in 
1895. Miss Posselt gave the first 
American performances of her Con- 
cert Piece last year. That it is in a 
single movement may have Jed some 
to expect a short, light work. Quite 
the opposite proved to be true. Miss 
Bosmans composed 15 minutes of 
dull, heavily orchestrated music that 
seemed twice as long, Her orchestra- 
tion made one think a little of the 
Jewish music of Ernest Bloch, 
though it has far less intensity and 
color. The part for. solo violin, on 
the other hand, is virtuoso material. 
With Miss Posselt’s brilliant playing 
and the devoted conducting of Mr. 
Burgin, Miss Bosmans’ Concert Piece 
must surely have been done under 
the best auspices. Yet one kept 
thinking it might better have been 
omitted, partly because it made the 
program too long, but mostly be- 
cause it demanded too much of the 
audience’s attention before Mr. Pis- 
ton’s Concerto, which is a much finer 
work. 

One has said before that each new 
score by Walter Piston shows not 
only a more acute technic but a 
steady ripening of creative powers. 
The statement must be repeated, 
since the Violin Concerto is one of 
his best achievements. On the basis 
of first acquaintance its plain that 
what he had to say was conditioned 
by form and instruments. It is not 
a “big” concerto in the conventional 
sense, but it is full of beauty and 
there is not one measure too many. 

Both orchestration and solo part 
“sound” to the utmost. If some of 
the Piston melodic dryness yet re- 
mains, it is less noticeable than 
heretofore. Far more conspicuous 
is the development of a vein of 
lyricism, particularly in the slow 
movement, a refined and controlled 
lyricism that in its manner says 
quite as much as others have con- 
veyed with bigger means. Disso- 
nance, too, seems more ordered, 
more subordinated. It is to be 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra Zarathustra” is vast and rhapsodic, 


in Koussevitzky’s performance a 
Serge Koussevitzky returned from || mixture of Germanic and Slavic 


his midseason vacation to the con- emotion, Some still think of “Zara- 
ductor’s stand at Symphony Hall | thustra” as vulgar, referring par- 


hoped that this Concerto will not 
suffer the fate of a few perform- 
ances and then long silence; repeti- 
tions are deserved until the public 
has become thoroughly familiar 
with it. Mr. Piston was enthusi- 
astically acclaimed when he ap- 
peared on the stage after its per- 
formance. 

By way of stating a fact, let one 
add that Miss Posselt has been ill 
and played after only a few re- 
hearsals. No evidence of that was 
discernible in the poise or the tech- 
nical assurance of her work. She 
performed as she always does, as 
a first-ranking artist. 

To say that Schoenberp’s trans- 
cription of the Brahms Quartet is 
neither,Brahms nor Schoenberg is 
not disparaging. Nevertheless, the 
orchestration is only intermittently 
like that of Brahms. At other times 
it sounds like Richard Strauss, and 
the Gypsy finale might be Carmen 
dancing in the Vienna woods. At 
that, the Quartet stands up in its 
expensive new clothes as music of 
Symphonic proportions. That is be- 
Cause the original work had plenty 
of good ideas. Mr. Burgin gave it 
an admirable interpretation, which 
was also true of the entire pro- 
gram. cee Ws. ae 


yesterday afternoon. The result was 
an electrifying concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, As it has 


happened, we have enjoyed three 


able and interesting guest leaders, 


this Winter. Yet during this period 
the warming interpretive imagina- 
‘tion and the commanding will to 
‘which Bostonians are accustomed 
have been missing. With Mr.Kous- 
sevitzky back one can Say, quite 
simply, “There is the Magnificent 
Boston Symphony we know.” 

Two hours of instrumental vir- 
tuosity took a little distinction away 
from what would be an event any- 
|where: first performance of a new 
‘Cello Concerto by Paul Hindemith, 
with Gregor Piatigorsky as soloist. 
But only a little distinction was lost 
in the blaze of color and intensity, 

Mr. Hindemith’s music is 

The remainder of the pro- 
gram, bound to raise emotional tem- 
perature both on the Stage and in 
the auditorium, assembled Rabaud’s 
symphonic poem, “The Nocturna] 
Procession” (after the “Faust” of 
Lenau), the Strauss tone poem, 
“Thus Spake Zarathustra,” and Ra- 


vel’s choreographic poem, “The | 


Waltz.” Yes, most of the afternoon 

Was poetry, and progressively in- 
toxicating poetry, at that. 

The gentle and delineative music 

of “Le pere Rabaud” (as the French 

season conductor: 

mphony once was 

poetical in a Suggestive 

way. Even when Faust weeps into 

his horse’s mane, after the religious 


procession has left him In unwel- 


oe solitude, Fa tery are oe 
allic tears. = 
But the ale rete, Pake | 


‘ticularly to the beer-garden music 
of “The Dance Song” episode. “Vul- 
‘garity” in a musical sense is, how- 
, ever, a variable quality, depending 
_,4¥pon one’s own temperament. 
|. This reviewer, perhaps in blissful 
| innocence , stopped thinking of 
| Strauss as “vulgar” long since. Be- 
|tween “Don J uan,” “A Hero’s Life” 
and the other tone 
‘harmony and color 
less luscious, 
But Strauss as 

orchestral and the 
‘painter of great Musical canvases. 
| Either you are very fond of him or 
|you don’t like him at all. 

Mr. Hindemith wrote his Cello 
Concerto out in the Berkshires last 
Summer, where he taught at the 
| Boston Symphony’s Berkshire Music 
Center. Itis an unconventional Con- 
| certo, short 

ith 


m a composition 

| , sister of Frederick the 

Great, and it is orchestrated in a 

| way to make you _ think of the 

| * section in Mahler’s “The 
he Earth.” 

Most people instinctively think 
‘that music involving a cello ought 
to be melodically Juicy, with a long, 
soulful slow movement. Hinde- 
mith’s Concerto does not fit that 
description at all. There is hardly 
a trace of emotion, even in the 
lyrical slow section. But there are 
bright, cheerfy] tunes, most of them 
rhythmic. As a whole, the Con- 
certo is simply very clever, to be 
enjoyed for brilliant sound it makes 
and for its bustling rhythms. 

Apart from the slow movement, 
Hinedmith’s writing for cello is dis- 
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4y an orgiastic ending for the con- 
cert. Here Mr. Koussevitzky was 
at the top of his form, drawing 
Borgeous sonorities and blowing up 
emotional fire that was as much 
peer as soench. Wa ad 
. Next week the orchestra goes to 
New York. At the concerts ot Feb. 
21 and 22 the program will consist 

two works new to Boston, Roy 
Ha ris Folk Song” Symphony and 
The Choros No. 10 by Villa-Lobos, 
and Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto 
w th Leonard Shure as soloist.— 
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_BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


terday afternoon’s Symphony Concert) 
is not easily imagined. Making their. 
rst joint public appearance here since 
their recent marriage, Richard Burgin | 
conducted and Ruth Posselt was the 
s0lo violinist. Both outdia themselves | 
in their respective capacities. | 
_if not uniformly rewarding, the pro- | 
Bramme was noteworthy for the fact | 
that each of its four items was new to 
oston, unless possibly Handel’s “Fire-. 
Works Music” had.been played here 
py. some other “orchestra. Not the. 

atest Handel, this quite celebrated 
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Piston’s music, comes a slow move- 


ment of restrained, yet unescapable 
beauty. Mr. Piston’s lyric vein, fine 
and touching at its best, is at its very 
best in this winning Andantino. Add 
to all this a brilliant Rondo, as grate- 
ful to soloist and orchestra as it is 
to the listener, and you have a com- 
position that must immediately be 
proclaimed one of the highest points 
yet reached in American music. Our 
fellow citizen is a master who can 
hold his head up in any contemporary 
company. Conductor, soloist and c1m- 
poser received the plaudits that were 
their due. oa 

After all this an anti-climax would 
have been the easiest thing in the 


world to achieve but Mr. Burgin con- 
trived to cap the afternoon’s enjoy- 


ee we ee _ ree —s 


A more. auspicious occasion ‘than yes-| 


an orchestra. 


ment ‘by exhibiting to us in a per- 


| formance remarkable in its own right 


Schoenberg’s superb, audacious (and 
sometimes irreverent) transcription of 
Brahms’ Piano Quartet in G minor. 
The Quartet itself, by no means over- 
familiar, combines the creative fire of 
youth with the ripened skill of early 
maturnity. The music abounds in 
melody. From start to finish it never 


falters and it concludes in a hilarious 


Gypsy Rondo. Though conceived as 
chamber music it is of true symphony 
caliber and it has provided the in- 
exhaustibly resourceful Schoenberg 
with an orchestrator’s holiday. Some 


of the scoring might have been done. 
on one of his: 
Much of it belongs to. 
. Fancy 


by Brahms. himself, 
better days. 
another world altogether. 
Brahms using an E-flat clarinet and 
a xylophone! It is as though Brahms, 
whose orchestral sense was certainly 
not overdeveloped, had decided to 
team up with Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
‘Rimsky-Korsakov, Bizet, Strauss and 
Matier, who had proceeded to show 
hjm what really could be done with 

Score a hit for Mr, 
Burgin, Brahms and Schoenberg. | 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 8, at 8:15 o'clock 


La Procession Nocturne,” Symphonic Poem 


(after Lenau) 


S ‘< | | 
TRAUSS Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem, Op. 30 


(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 
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appointing in its mechanical dry- 
ness. Perhaps the orchestra is too 
heavy for the solo instrument in 
many places. It seemed almost as 
if, with some alteration, the orches- 
tral part could stand on its own as 
three symphonic movements. 

Mr. Piatigorsky gave a lively per- 
formance that appeared completely 
authentic, Mr. Koussevitzky’s in- 
terpretation was in like vein. Com- 
poser, soloist and conductor were 
the objects of unusually warm ap- 
plause after the performance. 

Ravel’s fascinating incarnation of 
waltz rhythm made what was near- 
ly an orgiastic ending for the con- 
cert. Here Mr. Koussevitzky was 
at the top of his form. drawing 
gorgeous sonorities and blowing up 
emotional fire that was as much 
Russian as French. 

Next week the orchestra goes to 
New York. At the concerts of Feb. 
21 and 22 the program will consist 
of two works new to Boston, Roy 
Harris’ “Folk Song” Symphony and 
the Choros No. 10 by Villa-Lobos 
and Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto 
with Leonard Shure as soloist.— 


RUTH POSSELT 
WITH SYMPHONY 


Wife Soloist as Richard 
Burgin Conducts 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A more auspicious occasion than yes- 
terday afternoon’s Symphony Concert 
is not easily imagined. Making their 
first joint public appearance here Since 
their recent marriage, Richard Burgin 
conducted and Ruth Posselt was the 
S0Olo violinist. Both outdid themselves 
in their respective capacities. 

If not uniformly rewarding, the pro- 


Eramme was noteworthy for the fact 


that each of its four items was new to 
Boston, unless possibly Handel’s ‘‘Fire- 
works Music”’ had been played here 
by some other orchestra, Not the 
greatest Handel, this quite celebrated 


piece made a, state] and i - 
ginning. A | 194 “ah ™ 
Of Hen ette of afis f, cert piece 
for violin and orchestra, which fo]- 
lowed, the worst that can be said is 


that it lacked personality and Dhysi- 


ognomy. lt contains agreeapie epi- 
sodes, and also some that. are musi- 
cally insignificant, and it afforded Miss 
Posselt an opportunity for some super- 
lative fiddling. Had it not been 
succeeded, as well as completely 
dwarfed and overshadowed, by Walter 
Piston’s new Violin Concerto (written 
for Miss Posselt), this ‘‘Concertstuk,”’ 
to give it its Dutch title, would at 
least have passed muster. We have 
listened to worse pieces. 

As it happened, the American’s work 
reduced the Hollander’s to tonal 
powder. After a sinewy first move- 
ment, with arresting themes and just 
a touch of the aloof intellectuality 
that has characterized some of Mr. 
Piston’s music, comes a slow move- 
ment of restrained, yet unescapable 
beauty. Mr. Piston’s lyric vein, fine 
and touching at its best, is at its very 
best in this winning Andantino. Add 
to all this a brilliant Rondo, as grate- 
ful to soloist and orchestra as it is 
to the listener, and you have a com- 
position that must immediately be 
proclaimed one of the highest points 
yet reached in American music. Our 
fellow citizen is a master who can 
hold his head up in any contemporary 
company. Conductor, soloist and c7m- 
poser received the plaudits that were 
their due. 

After all this an anti-climax would 
have been the easiest thing in the 
world to achieve but Mr. Burgin con- 
trived to cap the afternoon’s enjoy- 
ment ‘by exhibiting to us in a per- 
formance remarkable in its own right 
Schoenberg’s superb, audacious (and 
sometimes irreverent) transcription of 
Brahms’ Piano Quartet in G minor. 
The Quartet itself, by no means over- 
familiar, combines the creative fire of 
youth with the ripened skill of early 
maturnity. The music abounds in 
melody. From start to finish it never 
falters and it concludes in a hilarious 
Gypsy Rondo. Though conceived as 
chamber music it is of true symphony 
caliber and it has provided the in- 
exhaustibly resourceful Schoenberg 
with an orchestrator’s holiday. Some 
of the scoring might have been done 
by Brahms himself, on one of his 
better days. Much of it belongs to 
another world altogether. Fancy 
Brahms using an E-flat clarinet and 
a xylophone! It is as though Brahms, 
whose orchestral sense was certainly 
not overdeveloped, had decided to 
team up with Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, Bizet, Strauss and 
Mailer, who had proceeded to show 
him what really could be done with 


an orchestra. Score a hit for Mr, 
Burgin, Brahms and Schoenberg. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 7, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 8, 


at 8:15 o’clock 


RABAUD ” 
J . I wine XT) — ?9 
i. a rocession Nocturne. Symphonic Poem 


(alter Lenau) 


STRAUSS. “Als 
Se ee ee eee Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone P 


7 | oem, Op. 30 
(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) ra 


HINDEMITH Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra 

Miissig schnell - 
Ruhig beweet: Sehr 

Il. Marsch: lebhaft 


or | Nal 


(First performances) 
IN rERMISSION 


RAVEL “y ° 
a Valse, Choreographic Poem 


le enennenenemmeen 


SOLOIST 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKy 





Hindemith’s New Cello Concerto 


3 Koussevitzky Leads Brilliant New Work for 
i | His Return Concert; Piatigorsky is Soloist 
SO: gdia« ef V- . 


=| VEN wh ng through the exasperating slush of a 
B February afternoon, Bostonians have reason to bless the 
name of Tanglewood. For it was there, during such summer 
hours as were not taken up with diligent pupils of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s music center, that Paul Hindemith composed the extraord- 
inary Cello Concerto revealed to us yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. Always adaptable, always prolific, Hindemith appears 
to have to taken to American musical life like a fish to water. 
His new concerto will probably prove extremely popular. 
Serge Koussevitzky’s return 
from his mid-season vacation !even by implication; on the high 


8 cal joicing on more quality of his inspiration. For, 
ey pe sa a enit Camille reversing the process of so many 
within dey. oA onal ata data {other composers, Hiridemith’s 
always superb, is just a little bit|qeyelopment has been ‘from the 
More on its toes for him than avast res ceemees. Sg sow ns 
st : a Mei edeviiment o e musica 
anyone we have ever heard. | 
| School-masters) to the simple, 
There was a wildly dramatic per-|r on intellectualism to emotion. 
formance of Strauss’s “Thus Today he is almost something of 
Spake Zarathustra”; there was|aromantic, and yesterday he was 
Ravel’s solid apotheosis of Impe-|#% his most ingratiating. 


| gill cab ,» If his concerto called upon the 
rial Paris, “La “Valse” —a con full spectacular technique of Mr. 


ductor's tour de force; there WS’ Piatigorsky, it is none the less 
.Gregor ‘Piatigorsky as soloist, 2, richly oon work. Bg 
an finally there was his vehicle |are even climac ic moments 
pope it can be called): the|the solo part which are fairly 
Hindemith Concerto. overwhelmed by the exuberantly 
We have heard Hindsmith in| weaving voices of the orchestra 
many. guises. Here is a new one.|—though this can scarcely eg 
Traditionally, a concerto is a dis-|/been the composer’s intent wt 
Play piece for the excutant, and! The first movement is bris 
So far Hindemith is more tradi-|and dramatic, For all its brev- 
tional than he has ever seemed|ity, could not be called laconic. 
before. But in saying that it is|Indeed it has so much to say 
display music and in a popular|and that so swiftly, that chances 
vein, no aspersion is intended, are you will not catch it all at 


ome 


» 
ry 


first. There is a long, rhapsodic 
cadenza, which, unlike most ca- 

enzas for string instruments, 
aS filled with stress of sharp 
emotion. 


The middle movement begins 
With a slow song for the ‘cello, 
but this is. swept away by a 
sudden rush of the orchestra to 
an exhilarating, brilliant climax 
Neither here nor anywhere else. 
in his concerto does Hindemith 
allow himself to be overawed by 
the unspoken law of some of 
his neo-classical] brethren, that 
strong feelings show bad taste 
or at least a lack of sophictica- 
tion. But perhaps that is just 
because Hindemith has strong 
emotions. 


His last -movement / utilizes 


the story is told elegantly, and 
with a certain melancholy 
charm. 

The - irresistible grandeur of 
the opening to Strauss’s “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” is even less 
resistible when Koussevitzky is 
director of that apocalyptic mis 
én scene. Koussevitzky is also 
the ideal man to take the banal.- 
ity (if that annoys you) out of 
its Viennese Tanzlied. He will] 
Sweep you to the skies-in certain 
parts of the score. But his cli- 
maxes were noisy. They ap- 
proached the limit beyond which 
music becomes a cataclysmic 
rumpus and majesty overstrains 
itself. In holding the vast lines 
of the entire composition to- 
gether, Koussevitzky was a mas- 


several bubbling march tunes. te? architect, but complete clar- 


The enchanting -rio, which in. ity, even at climaxes is a subject 


1 Which Strauss is adamant 
dulges in the mild frivolity of 0% W : 
a tambourine, is adapted from |¥2€n conducting his own works. 


; p | itiv ; f 
a Rococo march by a sister of | Sensitive to its-somber under 


Frederick the Great—the gifted 
but forlorn Amalia of the Ermi. 
tage at Bayreuth. | 
The audience left. Mr.- Hinde- 
mith in no doubt about the suc- 
cess of his new work. Hindemith. 
Piatigorsky; Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra-all shared: in their 
resounding thanks. : 


Gaelic Grace 


The program opened with a 
subtly polished performance Of a 
symphonic poem, “La Procession 
Nocturne” by Henri Rabaud, one- 
time conductor of the Boston 
Symphony. Of the tragic, tem- 
pestuous emotions which its 
Faustian program implies, hard- 
ly a trace. There is a gentle- 
manly restraint upon its sorrow: 


tones as well as its orgy of color 
rhythm, conductor and orches- 
‘tra gave Ravel’s “La Valse” a 
‘performance of unparalleled vir- 
tuosity. It was a memorable 
‘concert, E. D. 


Symphony Concert 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 15th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist, was the 
soloist. The program was as fol- 
minoe oe 8° 4/ fl 

‘‘La Procession Nocturne,’? Symphonic 


Poem after Lenau 
Strauss 
onis9 , Sprach Zarathustra,’’ Tone Poem 
Hindemith ; : 
Ooncerto for violoncello and. orchestra 
Ravel. ...‘‘La Valse,’’ Choreographic Poem 
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. dryness. sit turned out 
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Choros No. 10, “Rasga o coracao,” 


for Chorus and Orchestra 
(First performance at these concerts ) 
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Concerto for Pianoforte No. 2 in B-flat major, Op. 83 


Allegro non troppo 


Allegro appassionato 
Andante 


Allegretto grazioso 


SOLOIST 
LEONARD SHURE 


CECILIA SocieTY’ CHorus, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 
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estra Welcome Party, Negro Fantasy 
oston" Symp z d ye cted at 2nd Finale are by. far the best parts 
Bae vet seencho A gra ven- tr ger they are vulget in - asyee 
€ bHOSsto that they are earthy an nin- 
terday eee pe ages 160 op hibited, because ‘the harmony has a 
performance 0 . i 2 mphony SPicy dissonance about it, and the 
choral scores: Folk- gabe Chor ~. orchestra cuts loose in a species of 
by Roy Harris, coe ber th Bra. Symphonic jam session, The other 
at acer orecss by The re. Movements are an over -apenreind 
Raaining number of the program was asula they coy 0 Mee Kae cag 
Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto, in place. 7 
which Leonard ay temp nein ae Mr. Harris was present and bowed 
ist. The Cecilia Society, tra from the stage. 


Arthur Fiedler, assisted in the A choros, broadly speaking, is a 
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The academic purists are prob- one for chorus and immense or- 
ably going to argue about Mr. Harris chestra containing two pianos und 


Folk-Song Symphony: whether it three Brazilian percussion instru- 


is really a symphony, whether ments. The text is a mixture of 


\the tunes—‘‘When Johnny Cames Portuguese and Brazilian-Indian. 
\Marching Home,” “O Bury Me Not Music like this needs more space 


fea the Lone Prairie,” “The Dying and time for careful consideration 
Cowboy bi Sag _ 4 eh than are possible in a newspaper 
Son AE iss S ul” “t “The Gat review, if it is to be adequately 
° hh pA balled are the described, All the European stand- 


‘ards of comparison are useless. for 
on theta Bg Mtr pte here yqu have a completely exotic 


sort of expression. Certainly it, is 
ae a Pema dees ghd folkish, also primitive and_ tribal, 
work is not a symphony in the or- 2t the same time devilishly 00 
ganic sense; the tunes are not used OUS In the a of ar sumcucaie 
thematically with relation between Choral gon ng yo S dt ie 
the seven movements. In fact, each Simple, wi a ii ea vedtipalty 
movement could be played by itself erg Bhs gk ee “tai 
as @ concert piece without violating 41 of +1 ore ' an tin dal 
the whole. As to the folk-song are subtle effects in the 
question, Americans have no great Swallowed up in the powerful surge 
literature of familiar home music Of tone and rhythm. iets is 
handed down generation after an- One hopes Mr. Koussevitzky wi 
other, as the Europeans do, except repeat the Choros later in the goons. 
for certain sections of the country, Another hearing is deserved. For oy 
Such tunes as ‘these come as reason- present, Villa-Lobos must be cr i 
ably near to being folk-song as any- ited with creation of an astonish- 
thing, so why not call them that? ingly vital and exciting score. — 
The Folk-Song Symphony is laid Little space is left for Mr. Shure’s 
out symmetrically, with two or- performance of Brahms’ great Hee 
chestral interludes of dance tunes terpiece. He made the score ig 
as contrast for the choral sections, tautly emotional, yet without dis- 
In a general way, it may be claimed tortion. This was the performance 
that'Mr. Harris has the chorus sing Of a talented young artist, inno- 
€ach song, and then the tune is cent of the Olympian breadth or the 
worked into a sort of free fantasy, color range of a Schnabel or Ga- 
The style ranges from the hurly- brilovitch at middle age, but in a 
burly of the opening, the Negro Fan- youthful way valid and moving. Mr. 
tasy and the Finale, to the sweet Shure—together with Mr. Kous- 
banality of the Western Cowboy sevitzky and the orchestra—merited 
episode, where the high strings play the ovation that followed. Mr. Fied- 
juicy chords-:above the voices, a con. ler, too, was warmly applauded 
ventional way of making you think when he appeared on the stage after 
of vast space like the prairies, The Villa-Lobos’ work. C. W. D. 


KOUSSEVITZKY 


PAYS TRIBUTE 


North, South America 
Noted in Programme 


ra vt Ye STOREY SMITH 


At this week’s Symphony Concerts 
Dr. Koussevitzky is celebrating his 
newly-acquired citizenship with the first 
Boston performances of a very Ameri- 
can piece, Roy Harris’ Folk-Song Sym- 
Phony for orchestra and chorus. 

After this homage to North America 
the programme makes a bow in the 
direction of South America with Villa- 
Lobos’ Choros No. 10, ‘“‘Rasga o cora- 
cao,”’ also for chorus and orchestra 
and also new to Boston. The remainder 
of a long Programme falls to Brahms’ 
Second Pianoforte Concerto, with 
Leonard Shure as the’ soloist. The 
chorus is that of the Cecilia Society, 
trained by Arthur Fiedler. 

When it comes to folksongs and folk- 
music there is an undeniable appeal in 
the exotic. The American listener yes- 
terday might well have been more in- 
trigued with the Brazilian primitiveness 
(it amounts almost to Savagery) of 
Villa-Lobos’ Choros; and, conversely, 
if the two pieces were presented in Rio 
the Brazilian listener might find in our. 
folk tunes a fascination which some of 
us here do not feel, by reason of their 
very familiarity, 

According to the programme notes, 
Mr. Harris’ Purpose in writing this so- 
called symphony was “to bring about 

a cultural co-operation and understand- 
ing between the high school, college, 
and community choruses of our cities 
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with their symphony orchestras.”’ The 
work, therefore, is not one of great 
_pretentions and the results achieved, 
while sometimes entertaining and di- 
verting, are modest. Of the five folk- 
song settings, ‘‘When Johnny Comes 
- Marching Home”: ‘Western Cowboy,”’ 
(two songs joined): the ‘“Mountaineer 
Love Song’’; the ‘Negro Fantasy,’’ “De 
Trumpet Sounds It in My Soul’; and an- 
other cowboy song, “If Even TI Travel 
This Road Again,” the last two are by 
far the most successful from an artis- 
tic point of view. Here with only a few 
lines of text Mr. Harris is more or less 
forced to some musical development 
that lifts his work into the sphere of 
composition. The other settings are 
that, and no more; merely a job of re- 
harmonization, choral arrangement and 
orchestration. There are two dance in- 
terludes, one for strings and percus- 
sion, one for full orchestra, which are 
mildly amusing. The chorus acquitted 
itself well in a not too difficult task 
and there was much applause for Mr. 
Harris who was present. 

The choral parts in Villa-Lobos’, to 
us, singular piece, are of themselves 
not too complicated, but the singers 
have no small task keeping their heads 
in the midst of the orchestral melee 
which surrounds them. There is much 
use of syncopzation, there are many , 


‘strident sonoroties and there is a 


formidable array of percussion intrue 
ments, both cosmopolitan and ine 
digenously Brazilian. The effect of the 
Whole, despite ai certain calculated 
monotony, is quite exciting. Mr. Fied- 
ler received his well-deserved share of 
the applause. 

For this unregenerate reviewer the 
hearing of Brahms’ Piano Concerto is 
a bit of an ordeal and he did not find 
yesterday’s performance one to relieve, 
t9 any great degree, the tedium that 
the piece inspires. There was some ap- 
propriate lightness in the Finale, the 
most engaging movement, and some 
poetry in the Andante. Mr. Shure, who 
at least has a formidable technique, 
was enthusiastically applauded. 
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Choros No. 10, “‘Rasga o coracao,” for] We doubt if Choros No. 10 would | 

chorus and orchestra oear much repetition. The orches- 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat majo ation is extremely bizarre. Not 
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_ Mr. Harris’ Folk-Song Symphony jout for applause for his work in 
is a disappointment for those ofitraining the Cecilia Society Chorus. 
us who looked for more in the man-} The best part of the concert, 
ner of his Third Symphony. The/though, when all is said, was Mr. 
best parts of it are the two dance/Shure’s performance of the Brahms 
interludes, the first especially, and 2gnq Piano Concerto. We have not 
occasional ideas in the choral move-|peen too fortunate in recent per- 
pocgeep s aes me ns a pie A iniformances of this splendid ‘ work. 
‘the fact that the treatment of theseineithér the interpretation by Mr. 
familiar tunes was either too com-|gerkin and the Philharmonte this | ne =e 
‘mon-place or too strained. season nor that by Mr. Rubinstein 4 - Im Tempo eines gemachlichen Lindlers 
| For example, there is much to in-land our own orchestra two years e. Ill. Rondo: Burleske 
terest the listener in the Negro Fan-laer was wholly satisfactory. | IV. Adagio 
tasy movement. Bearing the pro-j Mr. Shure yesterday brilliantly re- | 
gram in mind we can see what Mr.Bgressed the balance. As a pianist 
} is aiming at, but the resultfhe is, of course, well known in Bos- 
gives the impression of forcing thefton and he has always been an in- 
issue. For all Mr. Harris’ prolificityfteresting musician. His playing yes- | INTERMISSION 
he seldom lets us feel that he isfterday was perhaps the~- highest 
writing naturally. Furthermore, toflachievement of his career so far. It 
ee the hear oh pags By andiwas an interpretation bg a — 

) eer Love gs sectionstsense for the outlines o e music. ‘6 s 
- rc sentimental and too pro-/'The solo part had enopptionsl = i Enchanted Lake,” A Folk Tale, Op. 62 
onged. | : ‘ility, and the orchestral part under ‘Baba-Yaga,”’ T ; . 
| Yet there were many happy \Mr. Koussevitzky fitted it beautiful- 5 one Picture, After a Russian 
touches in the orchestra, and thejly. Mr. Koussevitzky likes to take Folk Tale, Op. 56 
dance movements were certainly/the slow movement as though it 
some compensation. The work! were meant to be heard in church, 
seemed ably projected under Mr. but that is our only reservation in 
Koussevitzky’s direction. The com- a very fine piece of work from all RiImsk y-KorsAKOv C ee 
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Alborada — Scene and Gypsy Song — 
Fandartgo of the Asturias 
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| om was on hand to acknowledge 
the applause. 
The Villa-Lobos No. 10 is a much 


Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- barry 4 wee yy Bele “ 
vitzky conducting, was given yester- 7*5 dep ness 4 re paris Pe are, 
The soloist was Leonard Shure inevitable.) It is, on the other 
pianist; and the Cecilia Society Hand, not so pleasant to listen to 


and it rather aggressively eschews 
Chorus, Arthur Fiedler, conductor, charm. But you feel that the com- 


an oe 2o-S/ Me, ah oser has got something that he 
Roy Starrs A ps. rgently wants to say and at the 
Foik-Song Symphony for orchestra anajend you gather that he has success- 
a tp fully said it. 
Choros No. 10, “‘Rasga o coracao,” for} We doubt if Choros No. 10 would 
ee SAS OFSRAETS ear much repetition. The orches- 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in B flat majorjtration is extremely bizarre. Not 
Op. 83 nly are a lot of exotic instruments 


We fear that the cash customers,|imported for the performance, but 
who are rather leery of choruses atithe 


symphony concerts anyway, will not 
be particularly disposed in their 
favor after listening to yesterday’s if the work were 
new works for this combination. Itfplayed too much; but there is prob- 
is not that the scores themselveskpbly little danger of that. As a 
lacked interest or merit, but thatimovelty yesterday afternoon we 
they were not too easy for the pub- it quite fascinating. Mr. 
lic to absorb all at once. oussevitzky brought Mr. Fiedler 
Mr. Harris’ Folk-Song Symphonylout+ for applause for his wark in 
is a disappointment for those ofitraining the Cecilia Society Chorus. 
us who looked for more in the man-| The best part of the concert, 
ner of his Third Symphony. Thejthough, when all is said, was Mr. 
best parts of it are the two dance Shure’s performance of the Brahms 
interludes, the first especially, and 2nq Piano Concerto. We have not 
occasional ideas in the choral move-|peen too fortunate in recent per- 
ments. For us the trouble lay injformances of this splendid work. 
the fact that the treatment of these|Neither the interpretation by Mr. 
familiar tunes was either too com-jSerkin and the Philharmonic this 


mon-place or too strained. 

For example, there is much to in- 
terest the listener in the Negro Fan- 
tasy movement. Bearing the pro- 
gram in mind we can see what Mr. 
Harris is aiming at, but the result 
gives the impression of forcing the 
issue. For all Mr. Harris’ prolificity 
he seldom lets us feel that he is 
writing naturally. Furthermore, to 
our taste the Western Cowboy and 
Mountaineer Love Songs _ sections 
were too sentimental and too pro- 
longed. 
| Yet there were many happy 
touches in the orchestra, and the 
dance movements were certainly 
some compensation. The work 
seemed ably projected under Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s direction. The com- 


season nor that by Mr. Rubinstein 
and our own orchestra two years 
ge was wholly satisfactory. 

Mr. Shure yesterday brilliantly re- 
ressed the balance. As a pianist 
e is, of course, well known in Bos- 
on and he has always been an in- 
eresting musician. His playing yes- 
terday was perhaps the- highest 
achievement of his career so far. It 
was an interpretation with a great 
sense for the outlines of the music. 
The solo part had exceptional vir- 
ility, and the orchestral part under 
Mr. Koussevitzky fitted it beautiful- 
ly. Mr. Koussevitzky likes to take 
the slow movement as though it 
were meant to be heard in church, 
but that is our only reservation in 
a very fine piece of work from all 
hands, 
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Seventeenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 28, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 1, af 8:15 o'clock 


Va eee Nae ee ose Lea on Lee Symphony No. 9 


Andante comodo 


[Im Tempo eines gemiichlichen Lindlers 
Rondo: Burleske 
Adagio 


INTERMISSION 


LIADOV at ‘i : 
ADO\ Ihe Enchanted Lake.” A Folk ‘Tale, Op. 62 
66 De © t “¢ 99 4 $ ; 
Baba-Yaga,” Tone Picture, After a Russian 
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RImMskyY-KorsAKOv a ee 

Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 
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Seventeenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Frepruary 28, 


at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu tL, at Sire 


O clock 


Se ee ear eo een eee S ymphony No. 
Andante comodo 


Im Tempo eines gemachlichen Lindlers 
Rondo: Burleske 


Adagio 


INTERMISSION 
Roy Harris, composer of “‘Challenge, 1940”? 


LIADOV 


.. The Enchanted Lake,” A Folk Tale, Op. 62 
~ Baba-Yaga,”” Tone Picture. After a Russian 
Folk ‘Tale, Op. 56 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


Capriccio Espagnol, Op. 34 
Alborada — Variations — Alborada — scene and Gypsy Sor 
Fandango of the Asturias 
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Symphony Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 17th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 


terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 


The program was as follows: 

RE NST a Symphony No. 9 

Liadov....**‘The Enchanted Lake,’’ Op. 62; 
‘‘Baba Yaga,’’ O 56 


hot happen to card for the long 
drawn-out conclusion, with the 
theme extended by augmentation 
to the point that you think it is 
never going to stop. But the move- 
ment is a noble one in the main. It 
is also a, Curious one in the fluctua- 
tion between excessive, romantic 
lushness and barren austerity. Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducted it with the 
most affectionate care, as he always 


p. 
Rimsky-Korsakov. .Spanish Caprice, Op. 34 does in these cases where the pub- 


It seems somehow churlish to per- 
sist in disliking Mahler’s music. No 
composer ever tried harder than he 
to write great music, and you are 
conscious of this heaving and groan- 
ing effort in almost every page of 
his gigantic scores. Occasionally, 
of course, he strikes sparks, though 
none brighter than in his own early 
and quite felicitous songs, 

Thus, in the course of seeking big- 
ness and profundity Mahler threw 
&® very valuable musica] quality to 
the winds. He is almost never ef- 
fective. This is not the greatest 
ingredient in creative art, but with- 
out it most art is boring. It may 
have intellectual interest, it may 
Show flashes of imaginative power; 
but as a whole it is tedious. 

Mahler’s admirers have written 
much about the originality of his 
orchestration. That is making a 
virtue out of an idiosyncrasy. It is 
like defending Carlyle’s prose; The 
tortured sentences which that cross- 
grained Scotsman evolved may have 
been very typical of him, and his 
books would not be the same without 
them. But that does not mean that 
his style is admirable: and the 
analogy can serve for Mahler. 

When all is said and done the 
finale remains the real excuse for 
performing this Symphony. We do 


lic is obviously divided beforehand. 
_ Some enchanting Russian music 
after the intermission redressed the 
balance of the concert for those of 
us who had had their fill of Mahler. 
Liadov’s “The Enchanted Lake” is 
a lovely and poetic piece of music. 
It is, in fact, one of the most suc- 
cessful of all tone pictures. His 
“Baba Yaga” makes a witt and 
eifective foil for it. 7. o¥ 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s ofvn comments 
on his Spanish Caprice are exactly 
right. It is a “brilliant composition 
for the orchestra,” and, as in 
“Scheherazade,” the virtuosity of 
the players is all-important. The 
Boston Symphony is, then, just the 
ensemble from which to hear Rim- 
sky-Korsakov’s scores. The per- 
formance yesterday, to which Mr. 
Koussevitzky had given painstaking 
preparation, was surpassingly good, 
even for this orchestra. If it served 
no’ other purpose, such playing as 
this shows us how supremely for- 
tunate we are kere in Boston to 
hear such a oy a week in, 
week’ out. (hes 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Mr. Koussevitzky 
will conduct the following program: 
Mozart’s Overture to “The .Magic 
Flute”; Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
6, “Pastoral”; Sibelius’s Symphony 
No. 5. | 











Mahler’s Ninth 





Koussevitzky Conducts Gigantic Farewell 
Symphony of Pessimistic Austrian Master 


the one given yesterday afternoon of his Ninth by Koussevitzky 


= there were more performances of Mahler’s Symphonies like 


and the Boston Symphony, the opposition to that unfortunate 
composer would melt with amazing speed. For Mahler is not a 
composer who stands easily on his own feet. He is not for every 
orchestra. And much less is he for every conductor. The leader 
who would essay his works must have some grasp of the vastly 
complicated mentality of Mahler the artist, and an intuitive sym- 
pathy for the violent fluctuations between the extremes of exalta- 
tion and gloom of Mahler, the man. 


An orchestra, to do justice to 
his scores, must be either a rare 
group of virtuosi, or must have 
the familiarity with and love of 
his idiom, which may be pre- 
supposed in the case of the for- 
mer Vienna Philharmonic. For- 
tunately in Boston we have a 
conductor and an orchestra 
bountifully equal od these de- 


mands, of 

paenedilee & 4 Mahler au- 
thorities. his Ninth Symphony is 
his greatest. It is his last, and 
it reflects the pessimism of 4 
morbidly sensitive artist who 
Knew bitterly that he had but 
little time to live - Though he 
had looked upon life as a cruel 
and even torturing. enigma, he 
was more deeply attached to it 
than he realized until the end 
was upon him. Then like so 
many before and after, he was 
torn at the thought of leaving 


behind him little things: a patch 
of blue sky with clouds in it, a 
tree, a brook, the smells of the 
countryside. 

His Ninth Symphony is a 
lengthy farewell to the gifts he 
so suddenly found he loved, as 
well as the things that had mar- 
tyred him in his ceaselessly agi- 
tated life. As a leave-taking, it 
is anything but stoical or ila- 
conic. That would have been 
foreign to Mahler’s nature. 
Death in a hundred guises 
haunts its sometimes redundant 
pages. So much so that the four 
movements could easily be 
likened to the gruesome Toten: 
taenze of early German wood- 
cuts. Clearly,-the full-throated 
song of the final Adagio is Death 
as Friend and Succor. 

In its original form the sym- 
phony lasts nearly an hour and 
twenty minutes. With Dr. Kous- 


i 
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ie a [ning Bmpr vee over Be. ing of ~~ four movements. . It 
hour. s ong. ‘was a virtuoso performance of 
long for reasons inseparable father ungratetu meen? ° Lughteenth Pro gramme 
from Mahler's style. Like those The passionately agitated Ron 

interminable sentdnces, which\do Burleske, which in a conven. 

can come from the finest Ger-|tional Symphony might have 

man prose writers, there are soj\been the finale, was astonish- 

: qualifying subordinateingly dramatic in Spite of its 

cI and such insistence on great length. But it was’ the 

de a * aay time et oat ene aneeie that was the | 

Bavene si Glory of the performance as it | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, M ! 2:30 o'clock 

track of the beginning. is the crown of the work. | si Meals aii 

mune is reminded of Nietzsche's’ ‘The light Russian works which 

Whom he called the ont po Peg. aecand al othe 

wi € called the most impo- program: off’s “Enchan : y TIN | ; oe oe 
sists on his point—he insists sky-Korsakoft’s “Capriccio Es- : 

until one despairs, he insists pagnole” were a decided relief 

Yet in spite of its obvious faults, Mahler. “Baba Yaga” is an amus- 

the Ninth Symphony. remains a ing, but only mildly terrifying 

deeply moving and uminating Portrait of the fearsome witch 

Lie te k , 


work, — eee eR re rg RS ec MOZART Overture to ‘The Magic Flute” 
_ Of the sprawling first Andante, ; 

ine: d half is by far the nocuous. The fading charms ) 

the ‘second hi Oy rar te iof the “Capriccio Espagnole” are 

more eloquent. The muted trum-/34i) effective enough to make | re : 
pet fanfares and the long elegaic display. piece for any. orches: : BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, ‘Pastoral 
dimenuendo which brings it to tra, The . lusic. sparked, crack- I. Awakening of serene impressions rrivi in th try: Allegro 
@ close were spun out with a ed with unwo: ted. vigor, and it : . akening pressions on arriving in the country: Alleg 
Subtle gradation of sonority ofhas at least’ ore | food tune you — pd oa ‘ ret ed | 

which only Dr. Koussevitzky andtould hum on t © way home. ; Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto | 

his men are capable. i ie th Koussevitzky and the or- III. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro 

_-In spite of its bitter, macabrechestra were enthusiastically ac- Fhunderstorm; Tempest: Allegro 

‘undertone the Laendler movye-Cclaimed at the close of a remark- IV. Shepherd’s Song: Gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm: 
Se RPL oe a ie CGomeers. ‘ng, Me Te Allegretto 


Sevitsky’s well-considered “thsline is probably thé least affect- 
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I. ( Tempo molto moderato 
Allegro moderato, ma poco a poco stretto 
Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
Allegro molto 
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sevitsky’s well-considered cuts,) ment is probably the least affect- 
only a few 


1 music. 
from Mahler’s style. The passionately agitated Ron- 
interminable sentences, which do Burleske, which in a conven. 
can come from the finest Ger-tional symphony might have 
man prose writers, there are so, been the finale, was astonish- 
many qualifying subordinate ingly dramatic in spite of its 
clauses, and such insistence on great length. But it was the 
detail that by the time reader or closing Adagio that was the 


listener finishes, he has lost giory of the performance as it 
track of the beginning. is the crown of the work. 

One is reminded of Nietzsche’s The light Russian works which 
malicious comment on Wagner, made up the second half of the 
whom he called the most impo- program: Liadoff’s “Enchanted 
lite of geniuses, because he ‘n- Lake,” “Baba Yaga” and Rim- 
Sists on his point—he insists sky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio Es- 
until one despairs, he insists pagnole” were a decided relief 
until one ends by believing him! after the sustained ecstacies of 
Yet in spite of its obvious faults, Mahler. “Baba Yaga” is an amus- 
the Ninth Symphony remains a ing, but only mildly terrifying 
deeply moving and illuminating Portrait of the fearsome witch 
work. of Russian fairy-tales. “The En- 


chanted Lake” is pleasant and 
ven stad nalts ne oe gay innocuous. The fading charms 
more eloquent. The muted trum- of the “Capriccio Espagnole” are 


(still effective enough to make 
pet fanfares and the long elegaic a display piece for any orches- 


dimenuendo which brings it to tra. The music sparked, crack- 
a close were spun out with aleq with unwonted vigor, and it 
Subtle gradation of sonority ofhas at least one good tune you 
which only Dr. Koussevitzky andeould hum on the Way home. 
his men are capable. Both Koussevitzky and the or- 
In spite of its bitter, macabrechestra were enthusiastically ac- 
undertone the Laendler move-claimed at the close of a remark- 
| | ——- able concert. E. D. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcy 7, al 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 8, at 8:15 o'clock 


MOZART Overture to “The Magic Flute’ 


S}EETHOVEN Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, ‘Pastoral’ 
[. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country: Allegro 
ma non troppo 
II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto 
Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro 
Thunderstorm; 7 empest: Allegro 
shepherd’s Song: Gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm: 
Allegretto 


INTERMISSION 


PCS 5 5 xs a 7s cae .Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 


') 
I. ( Tempo molto moderato 
II. ( Allegro moderato, ma poco a poco stretto 
ITT. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
IV. Allegro molto 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony ‘Orchestra 


The Overture to Mozart’s opera, 
“The, Magic Flute,” and Beetho- 
ven’s “Pastoral” Symphony, which 
constitute the first half of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra concerts 
this week, are agreeably conserva- 
tive. In advance, one had also 
thought of the final number, the 
Fifth Symphony of Sibelius, as con- 
servative. Evidently that was tak- 
ing too much for granted, where 
some of the audience were con- 
cerned. Lobby conversation after 
the performance of Sibelius re- 
vealed, among a given number of 
departing listeners, a lively and 
compact opposition to the work. 

These opinions, subjected to a| 
hasty condensation, were that “TI! 
can’t see anything in that Sym- 
phony. It means nothing to me. I 
can’t get into it.” Which is another 
way of saying that they were not 
stirred emotionally. And -by the 
Fifth, of all Sibelius symphonies! A 


work of somber coloring and a. 


good deal of incidental, but not un- 
pleasant, dissonaiuce of themes that 
are fragmentary, in the proverbial 
Sibelian manner, and a work which 
reaches at the end a triumphal r_ag- 
nificance of sound. a 
Performance ‘and interpretation 
certainly could not have been re- 
sponsible for these views, because 


the Boston Symphony had given 6.8 


its best. And Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducts this composition with a fervor 
and a perception of what is in the 
music that must surely put the 
Symphony .in the best possible 
light. But, as George S. Kaufman 
once remarked, “one man’s Mede 
may be another man’s Persian,” and 


if Sibelius happens to be your mu-. 


sical Persian, that is that. 

The appeal of music is a very 
personal matter. Some people are 
unwilling to hear a score a second 
time, if it has not made favorable 
impression at first. Others, more 
open to change in their points of 
view, are not averse—perhaps they 
are even eager—to have another try 


at something they believe they may. 


like that particular music. From 
this decision there can be no ap- 
peal; all the symphonic logic, all 
the color effects of orchestration, all 
the beauties of melody, harmony 
that others see, do not exist for you 


if you simply dq not car that 
music. — bey "1 
There is flothing fo troubled 


about, either, in this attitude, at 
least after you have tried to find 
beauty. This reviewer happens to 
think of Sibelius’ Fifth as a mas- 
terpiece of symphonic structure ex- 
pressed in an emotional and original 
idiom. But, try as he will, he has 
never been able to get on speaking 
terms with the Shostakovitch Fifth 
or Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly.” 

It is hardly conceivable (to make 
a quick about-face from the logic 
of this argument) that any were not) 
moved by Beethoven’s “Pastoral.” | 
In these four lovable movements are | 
concentrated the enjoyment any one’! 
would have after a lovely Summer 
day in the country, a day whose 
drowsy repose had been punctuated 
with a sudden, brief thunder storm. 

With Beethoven as with Sibelius, 
‘Mr. Koussevitzky works marvels of 
‘musical re-creation. _ Both sym- 
‘phonies are great music inherently. 
‘Their special qualities are not ob- 
scured by perfunctory treatment. 
But the essential nobility of the 
one and the sheer loveliness of the 
other can be realized only in such 
performances as Mr. Koussevitzky 
brought about. Without distorting 
the main line of thought, he dwells 
lovingly upon minute details of ac- 
cent, tempo, color and phrase in a 
way to intensify all the beauty in 
each. That is great conducting. 

Mozart’s Overture, missing from 
these concerts for several seasons, 
was played in the same refined, 
precise manner, making a notable 
beginning for a notably delightful 
afternoon. 

The orchestra goes to New York 
next week. At the concerts of 
March 21 and 22, Richard Burgin 
will conduct the following: Bach: 
Prelude and Fugue in C major, 
transcribed for wind orchestra by 
Serge Koussevitzky (first perform- 
ances); Chausson: Symphony in 


like upon further acquaintance. But B-flat; Stravinsky: Violin Concerto 


if repeated hearings result in cool- 


(Nathan Milstein, soloist), ‘“‘pe- 
i. Ws ae 


ness it is plain that one just doesn’t! trouchka” Suite. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS ° |tion yesterday that the pad taste of 
some of Mr. Disney’s more - 
Symphony Concert Sical notions and Stokowskl's oh. 
The 18th concert by the Boston Streperous sound effects was washed 
Sympbony orchestra, Serge Kous- ie aos 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- ne thing we did note, and that 
iterday afternoon in'‘Symphony Halj. WS that the film used & great deal 
‘The program was as follows: more of the score than we had sup- 


| Mozart. .. Overture to ‘‘The Magic Flute’’ em 5 The distortion occurred in 
| Symphony No. 6 in F major Op. 68 e blowing up of the sound mechan- 


: 68; ically, so that 
eta, Pastoral , at the third movement, 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat major Op. 82 The pre dk yer ‘were infinite oe 
way ed gota: 
for the pictures, it does 
seem to us that they matter Bove 
in the long run. Beerbohm 
wrote fiercely about men who illus-| 
trate books; he felt that they clipped 
he wings of illusion. Even when 
€ considered that their illustrations 
were better than his own might 
have been he felt cheated. But this 
delightful writer has always been an 
artist in his own right, and his argu- 
ment on this head may be allowed 
to be ingenious sophistry, 


by symphonic 


- ‘[_s music, 
do ay by the or- 
ne tged eae racious reading 
saat t the films are 
SO Is Ss to change our musica] 
Very likely we have heard. 
: ies equally good performances of this 
Mozart Ss overture “The Ma music in the past, but just now that 
Flute” is not only remarkable for /ears doubtful. Memory in this 
time foe en erten in so short a aiueh ce is not 4 be relied on, 
or the form that it | 40 Ohne would go far wron 
more senses than one he instinc- |P€rformance he had ever heard. 
tively achieved exactly the kind of |_We have left litt] 
overture that he wanted, a perfect ndey eran | 
thing in itself and yet unlike prev- » : 
“= overtures, well. Th 
e ima 
day’s aud interpret 


toral Sym 


he just felt 


through their minds. 
rate, was our conditio 
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Straight Pastoral 


Koussevitzky and Boston Symphony Present 
Beethoven Without Benefit of Centaurettes 
HOUGH a visually and accoustically bepped-up “Pastora]” 


3 side as could be imagined, and ends 
j by hearing the music merely as music, 
'save when its undeniable monotony, its 


too frequent and too literal repititions 


} permit the mind to wander from it en- 
IS FAMILIAR tirely. Except for the music of the 
peasant’s dance and the interrupting 


storm (for its day an_ orchestral 
tour de force) the ‘‘Pastoral’”’ is chiefly 
music of mood. And musical moods can- 


> 7 : . 

Sibelius Fifth, Beethoven, not afford to be too long sustained. 
Still it eas a beautiful performance, 
and as on other occasions, Dr. Kous- 

Mozart Played sevitzky had the tact to let the second 
movement, the scene by the brook which 
threatens like that of Tennyson to go 
2Y on forever, move with as much rapidity 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH as circumstances will allow. 

After three more or less adventurous At one time this writer was prepared 


programmes, Dr. Koussevitzky is offer- to defend Sibelius’ fifth against all 


comers, He vividly recalls its first per- 
ing at this week’s mr . : : : 
af t eek's Symphony concerts formance in Boston under the direction 


a list of familiar pieces, and a compara- of Pierre Monteux, who was actuated 
tively short one, in the bargain. Even more by a sense of duty than by any | Stokowski, 9. “¥, 
Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony may be ac- 8reat affection for the piece itself. In | To the ‘$ 


ey are seconded by | 


the roaring plifi of Mr. ‘ Comfortable Program 
| Y - 71 The program as a whole must 


| surprise 
counted familiar since it has now been 

performed at nine pairs of concerts in 
the space of 20 seasons. And the other 
numbers are Mozart’s Overture to “The 


his office at Symphony Hall, Mr. Mon- 
teux pointed to the score, saying, ‘‘Do 
you like this? Do you like that?” and in 
each instance this deponent replied 
with a vigorous affirmative. 


all, it turned out that Beethoven 
stands excellently well on his 
own feet. If you had the mis- 


obody at have delighted even the most 
conservative of Old Subscribers. 
It began with the Overture to 
Mozart's Opera, “The Magic 


fortune, as I did, to see and hear lute,” and ended with the now 
Fantasia” twice, you may have. so popular ifth Symphony of Si- 
had to chase a few intruding belius. But it is well to remem- 
unicorns or drunken donkeys out ber that if Serge Koussevitzky 
of your mind before you could were not such a dauntless cham- 
really enjoy the music. But gen- pion of. new music, Sibelius’ Fifth 
erally speaking, the strength and.Symphony would not seem s0 
Simplicity of Koussevitzky’s - in- comfortably familiar as it does 
terpretation were compelling. today. ; 


T'wenty years ago the simplicities of 


Magic Flute” and § -41O>$ the later Sibelius fascinated because 


toral’’ Symphony. 3. -¥ / they were simplicities in a day when 
Yesterday afternoon was probably the @Verything had lately been, and to a 


~ 


first time in Boston’s history that the Certain extent still was, as complex as 
». astoral” could be heard in two dif- Possible. Now it seems as though these 
ferent auditoria, namely, Symphony ‘“!™Dlicities _,vereé mere  barrenness. 
Hall and the Majestic Theatre. After There is still a certain excitement in 
hearing the symphony, or at least the ‘#e final climax, partly stifled though 
greater part of it, as an accompaniment ?* is. But here the theme on which it 
to Mr. Disney’s Olympian fantasies, it iS based bears an unfortunate and un- 
was a bit of a relief to hear the music forgettable resemblance to that bathet- 


enough in themselves ' Par ica 
of, for and by itself. ic ballad, “O! Dry Those Tears.” Dr. such unhappy lone * ture Was to anode oe omart over. 
‘For some of us the work is not over Koussevitzky conducted with the en- Yesterday’s performan had..the least i Pragprnsigge 
rich in pictorial suggestion, One stare thusiasm he always displays in the | nae | ce had.. ast familiar work on the 
of with a pleasant mental picture of Presence of Sibelius’ music. In these j ° priceless quality of naivete prcgram, It was almost the last 
Beethoven’s rural] haunts on the out- parts he is indeed the Finnish compos- ; which. seems so hard for modern | work Mozart composed, since it 
Skirts of Vienna.’ as chaming a country- °° 8 prophet. a 4 performers to achieve, and with- | was written after the comple- 
: out which the “Pastoral” Sym-|tion of the opera, and with the 
phony can‘be quite a bore. The ‘exception of the “The Marriage 
orchestra . distinguished itself /of F igaro,” it is probably his fin- 
throughout almost the entire est over ture. As in many of his 
score with the purity of its tone latest works. Mozart writes here 
and its fine Shading of dy-ina ecntrapunta] vein, But like 
namics. Beethoven after him he casts 
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: a ibelius alone among living 
his pepo a e's ee cicomposers gives us the aes 
ay onic style of the sonata. that he has ho shy 3 cot 
Panbtier link to Beethoven is which is ig Ase S : *3 ree 
the invocation of ethical forces and nowhere gt Fifth @ym. 
in music — an ae co — sake The seheiiieelion is not due 
: czart, bu “ 
 ebahare a inavesies hold of to his aged orca mc ode 
Bae ication inthe last ity with traditional sy phonic 
eee "tie And it was form. We have had a com o ‘h 
Puisal of ‘the F 4 that Mozart school of composition ‘4 “aeatiy 
ere OF me hygen. not a all its conscious and nearly 
fovea. nave OOS ression literal its observance 0 Bag mete 
churchly text for the expression procedure, has proved D 
takable recerence to Soy Brat OY ete classicism of Eh on yh 
scnry, which in Mozart's tim is more subjective. res 
today, The ence solemn 1 eh see feling of 1 
is ay. of s themes, ri 
chords he Pigg +8 path ahh inevitable form, which his peed 
and punctuate est symphonic ; 
tion are a clear allusion to Free duce upon us, the once ego lga te 
oo ite 4 2 rig TRS the ly iy > Boma | 

5, easton : usica 
whole ‘uMagic Flute” is a glori- " eitatdaire performance was 
fication of the enlightened pen not only magnificent architec 
the surpr’singly had tremendous 
democratic ideals of the late sha 9A Dy drive. The ele- 
eighteenth century. The fugato vental ostinato chant of the 
sections of the overture, ‘hough - Finale can seldom have 2 age 
ag grea Ahead gerbe. Power, ee en was 
ieutatiosnoe of yr scene in fot ite yum passat _— Big 
which Tam‘no and Pamina ¢ " Koussevitzky fired the ima’ , 
oe the. CFaic ana water. tions of players and audience 
na courage . like. 
“The performance was a _ tri- a 


f 
; The afternoon was a series 0 
umph of delicacy and precision. ti f Pe tg 


A Modern Classicist sicians. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS _ thing in itself and yet-unlike prey- 


ious overtures. . 
Symphony ot oncert We imagine that many in yester- 


The 18th neh by the oe | mane 7 ons tae tary = a. mi 
pear ng tp gegen ren Pegasus, Bacchus, cupids, centaurs 
terday afternoon in Sym hony Hall. 2d the like floating distractingly 
The ners nie was as Adige, ‘through their minds. Such, at any 
Fe te ce ee on leet ae ae 

meee Hey Sin: F mas Ste So much finer was the interpreta- 
Sibeli 
Symphony No. 5 in E flat major Op. 82 io Rar ge fo sda So 

This was a program which might sical notions and Stokowski’s ob- 

be considered in the light of a sop streperous sound effects was washed 


to conservative tastes. Sibelius, of ®Way. 
course, is still alive and hence a ,,O€ thing we did note, and that 


" e was that the film used a great deal 
modern” composer, But here in more of the score than we had sup- 


Boston we have been thoroughly cong Sa a mo p88 in 

drilled in Sibelius, and his 5th Sym- the blowing up of the sound mechan- 
ically, 

phony in particular cannot possibly ~~ .>7,50 that the third movement, 


especially, became a gross Caricature. 
hold any doubts or terrors for any- The actual cuts were infinitely less 


one, Whether Mr. Koussevitzky de- wer omer hale wie — : 
signed this program expressly to Poo ro thins they tnathes ae 
please that section of the audience in the long run. Max Beerbohm 
which is often articulate on the wro 


te fiercely about men who illus- 
subject of modernism or whether trate books; he felt that they clipped 
he just felt like playing these works the Wings of illusion. Even when 


does not matter. The point is that he considered that their illustrations 
he at no time relaxed the stand- were better than his own might 
ards of orchestral performance. Iie have been he felt cheated. But this 
let us hear s pa) de pretations of delightful writer has always been an 
all three. 4° -@- 7 / ater artist in his own right, and his argu-~ 
Mozart’s overture to “The Magic ment on this head may be allowed 

Flute” is not only remarkable for to be ingenious sophistry. 
having been written in so short a It has been proved by symphonic 
time but also for the form that it ballets and by Programs in general 
adopts. Writing against time in that they do not ruin good music. 
Hvety seses than one he instinc- It was proved yesterday by the or- 
tively achieved exactly the kind of; chestra’s infinitely gracious reading 
overture that he wanted, a perfect: of the Pastoral that the films are 
also powerless to change our musical 
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at bove the sixth grade in these uninspired or even careless treat- 
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tely and correctly. The formila | 
gcould be turned the other way 
ty : is ound, too, with an equally cer- 
1 1 result, as: 

PB e, Q. What is the musician who 
| aire ts the playing of an orchestra 


Ww ig “We Pe conductor. 

But there is mor® to it than that: 
To ask for a more particular defi- 
nition would be, in a certain class 
‘of cases, to get the response, that 
4 “conductor is not only a musician 
‘who orders the doings of perform- 
ers, but also one who arranges for 
a° ‘chestral instruments the works 
of Bach. +20-4¢ 
Into this category comes, of-a 
sudden, Dr. Serge . Koussevitzky, 
# who invites the notice of Boston 
% Symphony audiences this week to 

a teanscription he has. written of 
ti Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue 
+3 in C major, No. 17, scoring the 
4 two movements for woodwinds 
g and: brasses. Dr. Koussevitzky has 
ig distributed the composer’s notes 
“H amongst.a group of 24 executants, 
43 which means about one-fourth of 
“| the Symphony organization, or all 

'the principal men outside the} 


It seems all but unfertuhate 
sometimes that Bach spins his 
preludes to their logical length, and 
that for the sake of theoretically 
correct proportions he uses up the 
attention of hearers on what is 
but preparatory. His prelude for 
the organ piece which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has chosen to adapt 
to wind instruments, running to 
88 bars, stands. a skillful study in 
design, though it hardly has the 
significance in a modern view that 
the figure of 72 bars possesses. _ 

The thing for listeners to do, 
then, is to save up for the fugue 
and devote their powers of theme 


detection to the second part of 


the work. This will not be difficult. 
either, if boldly approached. Fo 
the main subject of the fugue ' 
a single measure of only nine notc 
Upon variations of the little stra 
the whole fugue rests—a» marvc 
indeed, of construction, and pe: 
haps recreated in the orchestra 
form as it never could be on an or- 
gan, especially on what is known 
as a Bach organ, the tone qualities 
of which must-remain more or less 
constant and often drab. 


LVineteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 21, at 2:30 


o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 22, at 8:15 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 


| Prelude and Fugue in C major (No. 1 
(I'ranscribed for Wind Orchestra by Serge ket rat 


(First performances) 


C . 7 . 

HAUSSON . -.Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20 
I. Lent; Allegro vivo 
II. Trés lent 


III. Animé 
INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra 


I. Toccata 
II. Aria I 
Ill. Aria II 
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| string and percussion sections—{,3h, Leopold 
pate oboists or English horn} poly made 
‘players, clarinetists, bassoonists, anybody 
‘trum Satire French horn players,'#4s; when he 
‘trom eal and I should say,)}"bolicies for 
| though I am net positive, the tuba\s Istinguished 
player. He is entrusting interpre- ays of Bach; 
tation to the assistant conductor, **p time that 
' Richard Burgin, he himself taking gethiladelphia 
respite for the time from duty ii j 
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STRAVINSKY Orchestra Suite from the Ballet, “Petrouchka” 
The Juggler — Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand 
oe Carnival — 
Nurses’ Dance — The Bear and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ 
— The Merchant and the Gypsies — The Dance of the Coachmen 
and Grooms — The Masqueraders 


Piano Solo: JESOS MARiA SANROMA 
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SOLOIST 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 





Bach Prelude and Fugue 
In Wind Orchestra Version 


What is a conducter? 
A musician who directs the 
playing of an orchestra. 
The question, put to almost any 
American public school pupil 
< above the sixth grade in these 
q days, would be answered immedi- 
ar ately and correctly. The formula 
eg could be turned the other way 
th around, too, with an equally cer- 
in tain result, as: 
PE Q. What is the musician who 
directs the playing of an orchestra 
cu 
Ww called’ 
by A. A conductor. 
w But there is mor® to it than that. 


By Winthrop P. Tryon 


misjudged balance of sonorities, as 
an organist can be called to task 
for freakish and _ ill-considered 
registration. Bach’s counterpoint, 
especially that of his fugues, stands 
immune to assault and survives 
uninspired or even careless treat- 
ment. 

ft seems all but unfortunate 


‘sometimes that Bach spins his 
| preludes to their logical length, and 


that for the sake of theoretically 
correct proportions he uses up the 
attention of hearers on what is 
but preparatory. His prelude for 
the organ piece which Dr. Kous- 
csevitzky has chosen to adapt 


» To ask for a more particular defi- | to wind instruments, running to 
ition would be, ya certain class | 88 bars, stands a skillful study in 
tk of cases, 10 get the response, that design, though it hardly has the 

a conductor is not only a musician | significance in a modern view that 
who orders the doings of perform- | the figure of 72 bars possesses. 

ers, but also one who arranges for| The thing for listeners to do, 

orchestral instruments the works ay gi re pes up for ye oe 

' Bach. » oi an evote their powers oO eme 

bgt Trt Ae ay of aj detection to the second part of 

@ sudden, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, | the work. This will not be difficult 

who invites the notice of Boston | either, if boldly approached. Fo 

M Symphony audiences this week to| the main subject of the fugue ' 

a transcription he has written of | a single measure of only nine not 

“% Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue | Upon variations of the little stra 
yin C major, No. 17, scoring end pe whole fugue rests—a» marv 
r, two movements for woodwinds | indeed, of construction, and pe: 

and brasses. Dr. Koussevitzky has | haps recreated in the orchestre 

g distributed the composer’s notes form as it never could be on an or- 
F amongst.a group of 24 executants, | 82M, especially on what is known 
~ which means about one-fourth of | as a Bach organ, the tone qualities 
‘1 the Symphony organization, or all of which must remain more or less 

the principal men outside the| constant and often drab. 
string and percussion sections—jq2d, Leopold 
flutists, oboists or English horn Pua phy made 
players, clarinetists, bassoonists,i¥sn anybody 
trumpeters, French horn players,'344¢ when he 
trombonists; and I should say,>}'policies for 
though I am net positive, the twba44stinguished 
player. He is entrusting interpre-;;m4s of Bach: 
tation to the assistant conductor, °°p time that 
Richard Burgin, he himself taking ga?hiladelphia 
a respite for the time from duty 1th the idea, 
on the platform, eg his prow- 
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Jaq uojjesodioH useisyits himself 
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@p Sulinjoejnuew aysramposer, Es- 
UOI]BIOd107) s198dB. 

jd OD S0US "T A swand. when he 

A yw dion @OURHIF Alsou music Ccan- 

not be spoilt by any devices of in- 

strumentation, and whose structure 

cannot be broken down or weak- 

ened by any sort of rehandling. 

The only thing an arranger can 

be held to account for is a doubt- 


ful choice of tone colorings or a 


SIXTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


LV ineteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 21, 


at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 22, 


at 8:15 o'clock 


RICHARD BURG IN, Conducting 


darn > 4 ; i oa ‘ ~—. Y 
icauustian Aa tanga Fugue in CG major (No. 17) 
: > inc rchestra by Serge Koussevitzky) 
(Firsl performances) 


CHAUSSON Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20 
I. Lent; Allegro vivo | 
II. Trés lent 

III. Animé 


INTERMISSION 


Sr | one | eae 
RAVINSKY Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra 


I. Toccata 
II. Aria ] 
Ill. Aria II 


IV. Capriccio 
STRAVINSKY Orchestra Suite from the Ballet, ““Petrouchka”’ 


hve Juggler — Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — 

Nurses: Dance — The Bear and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ 

— The Merchant and the Gypsies — The Dance of the Coachmen 
and Grooms — The Masqueraders 


Piano Solo: JESUS MARTA SANROMA 


SOLOIST 
NATHAN MILSTEIN 
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Ltn Ur Caste os Von 
Koussevitzky-Bach 
Arrangement of a Bach Fugue That Started 


In Fun Developed Into Model Transcription 
fe 


eq By EDWARD DOWNES ...... re 

mi or the first time in the 17 years that Koussevitzky has 

eg directed the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Koussevitzky’s name 

thwill appear, tonight in Cambridge and at the following pair of 

in Friday-Saturday concerts in Boston, not as conductor, but as a 
‘contributer to the program.. Only once before, under an assumed 

cuname (though he was quickly found out) Koussevitzky has been 

Wion the composer’s end of a Symphony program. | 

" Tonight as well as Friday and Saturday, Dr. KoussevitzKy does 

EAnot conduct, but Richard Burgin, assistant conductor of the or- 

thichestra, leads Koussevitzky’s own arrangement of a Bach Organ 

tPrelude and Fugue in C major. 

its The arrangement has an 

MCamusing history. A good many 


i 
ai 


coimonths ago Wallace Goodrich, 

styhead of the New England Con- 

Waservatory of Music, came _ to 

", Koussevitzky with a Bach fugue 

nigwhich he laughingly said was 

be full of “Die Meistersinger.” 

Na Koussevitzky took the score, saw 

in Mr. Goodrich’s point and, in a 

res spirit of fun, said he would or- 

Kcchestrate for their private 

orcamusement a parody of the 

Fu Meistersinger style. | 

phi During his summer vacation 

“Péin Switzerland, Koussevitzky 
studied the fugue more carefullys¢ gonductors 
and fell in love with the muSsicejq Leopold 
He made a special study of SCOIpably made 
ing of that time and of the,,,, anybody 
Mozart period, and the result,... when he 
was not a parody of “Die Meister- policies for 
singer,” but an eminently SerloUS)i tinguished 
orchestral transcription of the). of Banh: 
Prelude and Fugue in C. seagate that 

Reversing the usual order Of bhiladelphia 
present-day inflated Bach tran |i the iano 
scriptions, Koussevitzky has at- ag his Ami 
tempted to parallel the purity Of FL onscriber. 
Bach's musical thought with a Ta ea 
strictly limited orchestral apP-that a my- 
paratus and purity of SCOriNg.yis himself 
He uses only a small group Of nnoser Be- 
wood-wind instruments andje when he 
brasses, leaves out completely musie can- 
the string tone, which he de- vices of in- 
scribes as “too fat’ for this mu-3e structure 
sic, and needless to say, there isi or weak- 
no percussion. 20 - (" rehandling. 
The entire arrangemen akeS ranger can 

its effect by the skillful use of Is a doubt- 
individual timbres and the care-'Tings or a 
_ fully blended sonorities of small 

groups. The result comes curi- 

ously close to the color of a ba- 

rogue organ of Bach’s day, and 

incomparably closer to the spirit 

of Bach than any Bach arrange- 


ment or transcrjption the writer 
can remember. yan 
On closer questioning Dr. 


Koussevitzky admitted that he 
had made several other tran- 
scriptions. particularly from the 
cantatas, but he does not feel 
that a conductor should force 
his own work onto symphony 
programs while there Saeed mon 
n ifted young com 
i ti ng to be heard. 
Certainly no one could accuse 
Koussevitzky of having rushed 
his own works or arrangements 
onto hie programs. Let us. hope 
he wil] be less reticent about 
them in the future. 


SIXTIETH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 


LV ineteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcy 21, at 2: 


30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcy 9° 


22, at 8:15 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Condy ling 


BACH Zz | Prelude and Fugue in C major (No. 17) 
(Iranscribed for Wind Orchestra by Serge Koussevitzky) 


(Firsi performances) 


CHAUSSON Symphony in B-flat major, Op. 20 
I. Lent; Allegro vivo 

Il. Trés lent 

III. Animé 


INTERMISSION 


STRAVINSKY Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra 
I. ‘Toccata 
Aria ] 
Aria I] 
IV. Capriccio 


STRAVINSKY Orchestra Suite from the Ballet, ““Petrouchka”’ 

The Juggler — Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand 

Nurses’ Dance — The Bear and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ 

— The Merchant and the Gypsies — The Dance of the Coachmen 
and Grooms — The Masqueraders 


Carnival - 


Piano Solo: JESOS MARTA SANROMA 


SOLOIST 


NATHAN MILSTEIN 
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feelings. Very likely we have heard : IV 1, P 
petially eond” pustorientines of this inete ent, T ORT AhMhMWe 
music in the past, but just now that 
appears doubtful. Memory in this 
connection is not to be relied on, 
though no one would go ior 
in averring that this was’'the best . , — ins me eiek 
performance he had ever heard. FRIDAY AF rPERNOON, MARCH 21, al 2:30 O clock 

We have left little ge oe : 
cussing Sibelius’s 5th ymphony | S. ’ EVENING ee Pn ee. 
with a deliberate reason, and that is SATURDAY EVENING , MARCH 22, at 8: 15 O-clock 
because it did not seem to us to wear 
well. There is no doubt that the 
interpretation was a fine one. But 
there is a certain rhythmic and RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 
thematic monotony oe thal this wos 

7 j Ss away from . . 
i auanetebtr ccoa” and effective BACH a Prelude and Fugue in C major (No. 17) 
moments. Perhaps it is that we have : (lranscribed for Wind Or hestra by serge Koussevitzky) 
heard too much Sibelius aac that Miset tievlodiiamied y 
consequently for the time beitig his 
stylistic tricks leave us cold. -There | 
was good evidence that others were : CHAUSSON 
not thus dismally affected. i 

The concert will be repeated to- : I. 
night. Next week the orchestra will Il. Treas lent 
be away. The 19th concerts will be iat 
conducted by age Mt pg an 
Nathan Milstein will be the soloist aes oe 
in Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto. The | INTERMISSION 
rest of the program offers Mr. 


Koussevitzky’s arrangement for wind STRAVINSKY Concerto in D for Violin and Orchestra 
orchestra of Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in C major; Chausson’s Sym- I. Toccata 
phony in B flat-major; Stravinsky’s i II. Aria J 
“Petrouchka” Suite. : II. Aria II 
As to the record of conductors IV. Capriccio 
in the arranging field, Leopold | 
Stokowski has probably made . | 
more noise there titan anybody | STRAVINSKY 
else. Back in the Artaphs when he The Juggler — Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — 
Was guiding concert policies fe : Nuswene’ Dance « The Reis tind shin Busnes ie cae a 
; " er : Nurses’ D: ar and the Peasant playing a Hand Organ 
Philadelphia, he ‘distinguished — The Merchant and the Gypsies — The Dance of the Coachmen 
himself for his versions of Bach; ) and Grooms — The Masqueraders 
and it was said at one time that | 
he hoped to take the Philadelphia 
Orchestra to Europe with the idea, 
for one thing, of showing his prow- 
ess goatee as a Bach transcriber. SOLOIST 
A matter of safety in the ar- : ; — : 
ranging procedure “4 that a mu- NATHAN MILSTEIN 
sician employing it puts himself 
beyond criticism as composer. Es- 
pecially is this the case when he 
deals with Bach, whose music can- 
not be spoilt by any devices of in- 
strumentation, and whose structure 
cannot be broken down or weak- 
é€ned by any sort of rehandling. 
The only thing an arranger can 
be held to account for is a doubt- 
ful choice of tone colorings or a 


Symphony in B-fiat major, Op. 20 
Lent; Allegro vivo 


Orchestra Suite from the Ballet. ‘*Petrouchka”’ 


Piano Solo: JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
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Symphony Concert 


Milstein Soloist in Stravinsky Concerto—~ 
Koussevitzky Transcription of Bach Fugue 


AM which stretched across three centuries was pre- 

epvnr ov) yesterday afternoon by Richard Burgin and the 
Boston Symphony, while Serge Koussevitzky, who is taking 

a week’s rest from the labors of an arduous season, applauded 
from his seat in the balcony of Symphony Hall. ‘The soloist was 
Nathan Milstein, who played a work of which violinists are rather 


shy: the Stravinsky Concerto in D. The ever-youthful “Petrouchka” 
music of Stravinsky was the climax of the concert, though the 


Chausson Symphony in B flat major, one of Mr. Burgin’s war- 
| 


horses, was presented with warmth and affection. 
A none too skillful perform- the soncart hall ” 
ance of Koussevitzky’s own tran- Mr. Burgin’s baton and the 
Seription of a Bach Or gan -te~! playing of the orchestra inclined 
ude and Fugue in ge. to be wooden, angular, observ: 


Opened the program. Yet the) spre hl 
eenacription itself, for wind and} yer v vy Aap gape n 
brass instruments, is a master-| spirit 0 ; ey 
piece. Firmly turning his back, Chausson Symphony Play 


on the pompous neo-romantic The Chausson Symphony was, 


| 


thunders and the offensive rhet- another story. Lush music it is, 
Oric with which Respighi, Sto- with the weaknesses of a too' 
kowski.and a dozen other Bach facile eloquence and expansive | 
arrangers have smudged the rather than deep emotion. Yet 
purity of Bach’s musical lan- it is heady music, too: rich in 
guage, Koussevitzky has listened color, with temperamental sweep | 
to the inner spirit of the great: and the courage of its not very 
Leipzig Cantor, and given iy a important convictions. Mr. Bur-| 
voice eloquent in its restraint, gin conducted it the only way it 
and as near stylistic perfection. can be conducted: with heart 
as can be expected when a mod- and soul mounting gallantly to 
ern orchestra spéaks for the each of its many effective cli- 
ae Centuty organ.Jo 2 36 / maxes, with honest, unrestrained 

Throughout, the timbres have lyricism. | 
the bite and clarity typical Of| “Tike all of Stravinsky’s late) 
whe Baroque organ. Reedy! ,orks the Violin Concerto is in-| 
voices predominate: oboes, Eng-'teiectually interesting. The 
lish horn, bassoons, together deft hand of a master is visible 
With skilfully used flutes and throughout, obtaining, you feel 
piccolo. The clarinets, practi- sure, exactly the effects intend- 
cally unknown in Bach’s day, eq. As stravinsky himself has 


are kept carefully in the back- sa'd, it is spare and concen-| 


ground, and even the brass is trated. The opening Toccata, 
used with rare discretion. Subtly the fina] Capriccio have that 
balanced sonorities, a cunning |rythmic vitality which has never 


architectural dynamic, result not deserted Stravinsky, even in his| 


in & musicological tout de force, most arid moments. 


| 


but a sensitive, glowing projec-'- The final pages contain more 


tion of the spirit_of Bach into/than a hint of the remote 


“Sacre du Printemps.” Both 
first and last movements have a 
drive and pregnancy of utter- 


ance that grip your attention. 


On the other hand the middle 
‘movements, Aria I and Aria Il 
‘are finicking super-subtleties, in- 


teresting perhaps as Paper | 


‘music, but pale and enemic to 
the ear. 


introduction to a program that in- 
cluded Chausson’s B-flat Symphony, 
and two Stravinsky pieces: the Vio- 
Jin Concerto, with Nathan Milstein 
as soloist, and the Suite from 
“Petrouchka.” 

This was the third time in Mr, 
Koussevitzky’s 17 years as conduc. 
or of the orchestra that his name 


| 
Mr. Milstein played the con- 248 appeared on a program as 


certo with apparent zest, en- 
ithusiasm and 
nique. 


movement, ne- 
cessitating a hasty change of 
instruments with Mr. Ther~ )- 
wicz, the concert master, Aftiie 
Close of the concerto he was re- 
calleq many times for warm ap- 
plause, 

The gulf which Separates “Po- 
trouchka” from the Stravinsky 
Of the Violin Concerto seems to- 
day greater than that which 
separates “Petrouchka” from the 
Chausson Symphony. But the 
lasting enthusiasm for “Pe. 
'trouchka” comes not only from 
the relative familiarity of i's 
idiom. It springs from the puo- 
lic’s sound recognition of the 
Originality, the Passion and te 
compassion of this music, the ex- 
‘citement and Vitality of Stravin- 
SKy’s imagination at a time 
When his emotions were no less 
active than his mind. 

Excepting Only the Bach Prel]- 
ude and Fugue, “Petrouchka” 
was the most youthful music of 
the afternoon and the climax to 
One Of Mr. Burgin’s most reward- 
ing concerts. E. D. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Richard Burgin, conducting the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra yester- 
day afternoon, Zave the = first 
performance of Serge Koussevitzky’s 
transcription for wind orchestra of 
the Prelude and Fugue in C major, 
No. 17, by Bach. This work was 


-omposer or transcriber. In fact, 
the Prelude and Fugue are his first 
transcription to be heard here, 


year, he was repre- 
sented by an Overture, then labeled 
“Anonymous.” <A few seasons later 
he brought forth his Passacaglia 
On Russian Themes. 

Mr. Koussevitzky made his 
arrangement in the Summer of 
1936, in Val-Mont. Switzerland. Al- 
though Mr, Burk specifies in his 
program notes that 23 instruments 
are used—including four horns, 
two trumpets and three trombones 
—this reviewer though he saw in 
the ensemble one more clarinet and 
a third trumpet. As it happens, the 
theme of the Fugue contains a 
resemblance to a phrase in the 
march of the Mastersingers in 
Wagner’s music - drama “The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg.” <A 
Boston organist also pointed out 
to me that, toward the end, an 
inner voice proclaims the sonorous 
last phrase of that familiar song 
“The British Grenadier.” What 
would Hitler make of that? 

So large a body of wind results 
in a firm texture and considerable 
volume of tone when they all play 
fortissimo. The voices move clear- 
ly, except for the bass, which 
seemed too slight for just balance. 
The pedal point of the Fugue, for 
example, one could not hear. We 
have had all sorts of Bach tran- 
scriptions, from the one Alfred 
Pochon made for string quartet of 
the Leipsig cantor’s C minor Passa- 
Caglia, up to the gigantic orches- 
tral monuments of Stokowski, Cail- 
liet and Respighi. Mr. Koussevit- 
Zky’s treatment is certainly most 
interesting, although the music to 
which it was applied is not first- 
rate Bach, and despite the fact that 
the transcription is perhaps not 
completelv successful. But the idea 
of arranging the Prelude and Fugue 


for wind alone is most ingenious, 





and it produced a homogeneoys 
‘tone. Mr. Koussevitzky acknowl- 


edged applause from his tgin the 
balcony. dn ae / jer 
The StraVin iolg@f Concerto 


was practically a novelty, because it 
had been played here only once be- 
fore, in January, nine years ago. 
Was it worth revival? The question 
‘must be answered according to in- 
dividual taste. This listener thinks 
it was not. Aside from the very 
slender solo part, and the grating 
dissonance of many pages, the Con- 
certo must surely take rank as 
one of the most trivial compositions 
‘ever penned for violin and orches- 
‘tra. Only in the finale does Stravin- 
Sky say anything that has musical 
Value. 

| Mr. Milstein began his perform- 
ance with some uncertain intona- 
ion, but subsequently showed us, 
so far as the vehicle permitted, the 
estimable qualities of his art. The 
finale was interrupted when a string 
on Mr, Milstein’s violin snapped. 
Coolly, the soloist handed the in- 
strument to Mr. Theodorowicz, act- 
ing concert master, who passed it 
on to his colleague at the first desk, 
Mr. Gundersen, to be restrung. Thus 
the last pages were heard with Mr. 
Milstein using Mr. Theodorowicz’ 
violin, Mr. Theodorowicz playing 
on Mr. Gundersen’s, and the latter 
finishing with that of Mr. Milstein. 
One suspects that the applause fol- 
lowing the Concerto was directed 
more to Mr. Milstein and Mr. Bur- 
gin than to Stravinsky. 

Mr. Burgin’s conducting again 
exemplified the finesse which his 
work as orchestral interpreter has 
gained, Chausson’s Symphony, evi- 
dently a favorite with him, was 
nobly done, and “Petrouchka” 
sounded bright and droll. 

Next week Mr. Koussevitzky will 
conduct the G minor Symphony of 
Mozart, and the “Faust” Symphony 
by Liszt, in which the Harvard Glee 
(Club and John L. Priebe, tenor, 
iwill assist—C. W. D. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Symphony Concert 
The 19th concert by the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Richard Bur- 
gin conducting, was given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. Na- 
than Milstein, violinist, was the solo- 
ist. The program was as follows: 


Prelude and Fugue for organ in C ma- 
or, No. 17 (transcribed for wind or- 
chestra by ner ge phew! So --.. Bach 

Symphony in B flat major, Op. 20.Chausson 
oncerto in D for violin and orchestra 

Stravinsky 

Suite from the Ballét ‘‘Petrouchka’”’ 

Stravinsky 


Mr. Koussevitzky has made a very 
interesting and successful .arrange- 
ment of the Bach Prelude and Fugue 
for an orchestra entirely of wind in- 
struments. As transcriptions go it 
could be called an object lesson for 
Mr. Stokowski and others who have 
worked their naughty will on Bach. 
It also brings out what is perhaps 


Mr. Koussevitzky’s greatest virtue as 
a conductor, namely his cr ee hed 
sensitive ear for instr al songr- 
ities. a etd ¥/, Vdaatr 

Listened to purely for sound, this 
transcription is fascinating. Bach’s 
music, so wonderfully designed for 
the lovely tone of the organs of his 
day—quite different froi1. most of 
our 19th century church organs—is 
admirably set forth in this orches- 
tral version. Mr. Koussevitzky made 
the arrangement in 1936, so that he 
could not have had the excellent 
modern organ of so-called baroque 
design in mind as a model for his 
instrumentation, Nevertheless the 
result sounds something like Bach 
when played on the Germanic 
Museum organ. It is beautifully 
clear, so that the contrapuntal lines 
a not obscured by masses of string 

ne, 

The public will probably note that 
you do not get iu this arrangement 
the. massiveness and loud climaxes 
of certain other versions, This is all 
to the good, for you do get some- 
thing like the real Bach. The in- 
struments sound so well together— 
that again is the gist of the matter. 
Finally, the transcription served 
to show what a phenomenally fine 
band of woodwind and brass in- 
struments we possess here in Boston. 
At Mr. Burgin’s insistence Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky bowed deprecatingly from 
the balcony. 

Stravinsky’s Violin Concerto may 
not be quite so good a concerto as 
those by Prokofieff, Hindemith or 
Walter Piston, all of which have 
been heard recently here. But it is 
still an interesting piece of music. 
The Toccata and the perky Capric- 
Cio are the best movements. The 
two Arias are an unusual experi- 
ment, which is more rewarding to 
study than to hear. Possibly it is 
unfair to compare this Concerto 
with other works in the same field, 
for it is not like any other. 

In it Stravinsky is forever groping 
and experimenting with various 
combinations of instruments, tim- 


bres and the like’ He seems not to |» 
to play it before an audience. “What | : 


{ 
of it?” might be the motto at the | 


top of the title page. Yet we were | 
glad to hear it; we willingly followed | 
Mr. Stravinsky wherever he would 

lead. Many critics have been crying | 
out that the later Stravinsky’s in- | 


But even his driest works, of which 
this is one, bob up again and hold | 
the attention. : 
of bw! ea: is one of our best. 
Sts, Of Whom there is no lack | ! 
today. (Would that we could p Mpsne, : SY WARREN STOREY omits 
some of them into singers whom we » Dr. Koussevitzky was present in two 
need so badly!) He Plays almost as Capacities at yesterday’s Symphony 
effortlessly as breathing, with good Concert, neither of them his ac- 
oe Ya supple rhythm. It was just customed one. Concert-master, Richard 
€ playing needed for this Con- Burgin conducted (for the second time 
certo. Mr. Milstein further showed 
his resourcefulness when he broke a 


. Applauded 


this season) and the conductor-in-chief, 


string in the finale. He quickly as a member of the audience, acknowl- 


seized Mr. Theodorowicz’s Violin and 
carried on without a hitch. There 
was much applause at the end. 
There is little space to discuss the 
other music on the program, and in 
any case they do not require it. We 
all know and love “Petrouchka” and 
consequently let nothing mar our 
enjoyment yesterday. The Chausson 
Symphony is in itz way good to hear, 
especially the first movement. It is 
too Wagnerian in spots and of course 
too much like Franck; but for al] 


edged the plaudits bestowed upon his 
‘transcription for wind instruments of 


‘Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fug 


major, No. 17. re deaf Pol 


Before commenting upon the new 
transcription it is in order -to mention 
the other events of ‘the afternoon, 
Nathan Milstein, violinist of exceptional 
powers, appeared as soloist in the sec- 
ond Boston performance of Stravinsky’s 
Violin Concerto, which rdceived its 


American premiere at Symphony Hall 


on Jan. 1, 1982. Between this concerto 
and the Bach-Koussevitzky item there 


that it has its place in the orchestral came the Symphony. of Chausson, of 
repertoire. which Mr. Burgin has been the only 
The concert will be repeated to- Symphony Hall exponent since Dr. 


night Next week Mr. K Koussevitzky’s coming, and the concert 
: - Koussevitzky 4 | | 
will co ? ended with another Stravinsky piece, 


: pet 
oo and Liszt’s Faust Sym- Nor is this the whole of the “news 
y. story.’”’ In the Finale of the Concerto, 

Mr, Milstein tog the misfortune to 


AT SYMPHONY 


spiration and vitality are played out. | Transcription of Bach Is 
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break a string. As is customary when 
such accidents occur, he handed his 
violin to acting concertmaster, Julius 
Theodorowicz, who proffered his in 
return. Then Mr. Theodorowicz and his 
desk-mate, Robert Gundersen,’ ex- 
changed fiddles and the latter went to 
work as repair man, In the meantime, 
Mr, Burgin had stopped the orchestra 
and when he had decided upon a suit- 
able place at which to recommence 
operations the concerto continued on its 
way. Since Mr. Milstein was continu- 
ously engaged from this point until the 
end he was unable to retrieve his own 
violin, but he seemed to get along just 
a® well with the borrowed one. 

There are two schools of thought 
upon this matter of transcribing Bach’s 
organ works for orchestra. The purists 
hold that it should not be done, while 
t1e opposition clefms that the innate 
nagnificence of the music justifies sym- 
phonic treatment and that the majority 
0! listeners will hear these pieces only 
when thus transformed. Since wind in- 
struments more closely approximate the 
tone of the organ than do the strings, 
Dr. Koussevitzky was minded to ex- 
periment with a transcription for the 
former only. The chief impediment to 
the success of this venture lay in the 
weakness of his bass. He had a contra- 
bassoon, to be sure, but a bass tuba 
would have helped. After all, if one is 
going to orchestrate the Bach organ 
pieces, the ‘full orchestra will come 
nearer supplying the effect of a full 
organ than the woodwinds and brass 
alone. 

Despite the relative weakness of the 
third and final movement, Chausson’s 
Symphony deserves an occasional hear- 
ing. It may derive from Franck and 
Wagner, but the result is neither 
I‘ranck nor Wagner, so that the piece 
fills a niche of its own in the repertory. 
The performance was a fine one. 

To call Stravinsky’s Concerto dry is 
not to say that it is dull. The former 


term may be applied to champagne and 
to good Rhine wine. After the heaviness 
and lushness of Chausson the concerto 
was singularly refreshing. The work 
Seemed both clearer and more Satisfying 
than when it was heard here before and 


the performance was certainly a much 
better one. 
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in G minor (Koechel. No. 550) 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 
JOHN L. PRIEBE 


to ed appassionato assai 


. Symphony 
INTERMISSION 
Allegro impetuoso 


mphony in Three Character Pictures (after Goethe) 
Tenor Solo 


SATURDAY EVEN] 1G, MARCH 29, at 8:15 o'clock 


Lwentieth Pro gramme . 


Andante mistico (with Male Chorus) 


Allegro vivace ironico 


Allegro agita 
Andante soave 
MEPHISTOPHELES: 


GRETCHEN: 


Lento assai. 


Allegro molto 


I. 
IV. Finale (allegro assai) 


IiI. Menuetto (allegro) 
I. 
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_ By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 20th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
Sevitzky, conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Assisting at the end of the 
Liszt symphony were the Harvard 
Glee Club, G. Wallace Woodworth, 
conductor, and John Priebe, tenor. 

The program was as follows: | 
-+« In G minor, K. 55v 
r-+eees Faust Symphony 
Two of the greatest symphonic 
works of their differing historical] 
periods were offered us on yester- 


day’s orogram. The one is the per- 
fection of classicism, the other 
sprawling monument of romantic- 
ism. Some have professed to see 
indications of the romantic move- 
ment in Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony. This notion is an instance 
of wishful thinking by such as are 
not content to take Mozart as he is. 
Mozart did not write a great deal 


in minor keys, and when he did he 


rapidly jumped into the major at 
the first opportunity. The prevail- 
ing minor tonality of this Sym- 
phony does create an effect of sad- 
ness or wistfulness that is unusual 
in Mozart. This has led people to 
read a special message into the mu- 
sic, and so the theory-building goes. 


Actually the perfect use of all the | 


musical materials and the ideas 
that are given expression make this 
Symphony one of the finest in all 
music. 

Mr. Koussevitzky is always good 
with Mozart. He: understands the 
need for crispness and precision, 
as well as the desirability of a beau- 


tiful singing tone and he gets just. 


these results. The combination is 


to the point or Saturation, ana the 


sentimental ap utheosis of the choral] 


conclusion. I.s beauties are many, 


both incidental and in the full- 
fledged romantic co 


| ception,of t 
‘whole. we Pd 7: vy 
Happily nowadays we have prog- 


ressed some distance from the in- 
tellectuai criticism of a generation 
ago, which condemned the whole of 
Liszt’s music with intemperate 
fury; . The trouble has been that 
we hé@ar the cheaper pieces more 
often than those of genuine elo- 
quence. There is much in the piano 
Music, ihe songs and the orchestra] 
works that merit revival. For that 
reason, if for no other, we stand in 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s debt for having 
the courage to Play the sometimes 
very boring Faust Symphony. 

The Faust legend was dear to the 
hearts of the romantic composers. 
All of them seized on it for inspira- 
tlon to musical creation. Mostly 
they confined themselves to the 
more straightforward and less phil- 
osoOphical and mystica] first part of 
‘Goethe’s “Faust.” Liszt's setting of 
the final verses was an afterthought 
The composer who worked most 
seriously with the second part was 
Schumann, and it would be interest- 
ing to hear that neglected work of 
his. There are osme to declare it 
the finest of all “Faust” music. 

The performance of Liszt's Sym- 
phony was a remarkable realiza- 
tion of the spirit of the score. Mr. 
Priebe gave a very good rendering 
of the tenor solo, which must be 


uncomfortably high for any voice. 
and the Harvard Glee Club was a 
satisfactory chorus. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the orchestra 


irresistible in the concert hall, and|makes its final trip of the season 


thus the interpretation was cordial- 
ly applauded yesterday. 

Liszt’s Faust Symphony is an ex- 
cessively long’ work that neverthe- 


less repays Playing every so often. 


Its faults are the overwhelming re- 
petitiousness, whereby the themes 


to New York. The 21st concerts 
will be given on Thursday after-. 
noon, April 10, and Saturday eve-| 


ning, April 12. Vladimir Horowitz 
will be soloist in Rachmaninoff’s 


3rd Piano Concerto; and previously 
Eugene Gooseus will conduct his 


are soaked into your consciousness | new Symphony. 


Yet to a complex organism like 


Liszt, the “Eternal-Womanly” ‘must 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Khe on ymphony bndblra have been a very real source of in- 


Mozart’s “Great” G minor Sym- 
phony and the huge ‘Faust’ Sym- 
phony by Liszt constitute, the pro- 
gram this week for the concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Liszt’s work is presented with the 


Harvard Glee Club Singing the 
finale on the “Chorus Mysticus” 


from Goethe’s “Faust.” The tenor 
soloist for the same portion is John 
lL. Priebe. Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducts. 

The place of the “Faust” Sym- 
phony in musical history is not 
easy to define, for two reasons: 
First, because its romantic idealism 
seems naive in the cynical light 
of the present; second, because the 
Music with its mingling of sincerity 
and theatricality is so bound up in 
the character of Liszt himself, Liszt 
has always been a suspicious char- 
acter to those of austere mind. They 
Cannot grasp the delicate balance 
of integrity and showmanship which 
Liszt must have been. To such 
people, the one quality denies the 
other. -And since Liszt’s music is 
so much a reflection of himSelf, the 
“Faust” Symphony has had its many 
detractors as well as its fervent 
admirers, 

But as sophisticated persons well 
know, mixed idealism, pretentious 
display and outright sensuality are 
not infrequently what artists are 
made of. Goethe himself was one 
such, Wagner another. And there 
are more who could be named. Ali 
this has to be kept in mind unless 
you are willing to swallow the 
“Faust” Symphony whole, or to re- 
ject it altogether, each of which 
is a symptom of intellectual limita- 
tion. 

rrom the cynical point of view, 
the whole idea of the “Chorus 
Mysticus” can seem utter rot. “The 
Eternal-Womanly draws us above, 
indeed! (‘“Us” in this case, being 
man). No doubt the “Eterna!- 
Womanly” has inspired art, helped 
man to save his money and be tidy. 
kept him respectable and diligent, 
all according to what sort of 
“Eternal-Womanly” he happened to 
be exposed. But there is another 
side to the “Eternal-Womanly,” any 
cynic will tell you, a side that far 
from drawing man above can drag 
him down! And so on. 


spiration, a benign genii as essential] 
‘to his spiritual and artistic exis- 
tence as food, water and air were 


physical necessities. This under- 


stood, the broouing, poetic mysti- 


Cism of Faust the Philosopher, and 
thé shameless strutting of the re. 
Juvenated Faust are great art as 
Liszt expressed it. So with the 
radiant loveliness of the movement 
characterizing Gretchen, and the 
spectacular gsrotesquerie of the- 
Goethe-Liszt devil who mocks at all! 


‘purity. By this reasoning, one 
‘reaches the conclusion that the 
“EF aust Symphony IS a masterpiece 
of its kind. 


Mr. Koussevitzky drove the or- 
chestra into a magnificent display 


Of perfection. Their tone was gor- 


geous. Every measure was emo- 
tionally ardent, charged with im- 
agination, and nobly idealized. 
Which is to say, that the musie as 
Liszt must have conceived it was 
completely revealed. If one may 
make a personal admission, this per- 
formance was not so moving as other 
Koussevitzky readings of the work 
in the past. But it was not the fault 
of composer, conductor or players. 
Rather must it be attributed to 
having heard opera the night be- 
fore. Opera somehow gives a stim- 
ulation that makes pure symphonic 
music temporarily become tame. 
Perhaps others in the audience felt 
the same way. 

Yesterday’s performance of the 
Mozart Symphony was perhaps the 
best Mr. Koussevitzky has achieved 
here in the last decade. He treated 
the muSic simply. There were no 
personal emotionalizings, no dis- 
torting modifications of expression 
or pace. That is just the way Mo- 
zart ought to be played. Then he 
can speak in his own beautiful, 


‘ slightly pathetic and_ irresistible 


way. 
The orchestra goes to New York 
this coming week. The next Boston 
concerts will be on Thursday, April 
10 (because April 11 is Good Fri- 
day), and Saturday, April 12. Eu- 
gene Goossens will introduce to 
Boston his own Symphony. Mr. 
Koussevitzky will conduct the 
Third Piano Concerto of Rachman- 
inoff, with Vladimir Horowitz as 
soloist. C. W. D. 
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A “Faust” Symphony 
Dr. Koussevitzky Gives the Liszt Work 


An Imaginative, Fiery Performance | 


By MORRIS HASTINGS 

If Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony must be revived—and almost five 
years have elapsed since it has been heard hereabouts—it should | 
be played as it was at yesterday afternoon’s Boston Symphony | 
concert in Symphony Hall. Returned to his post after a week’s 
absence, Dr. Koussevitzky directed the lengthy score with tremen- 
dous ardor and imagination and conviction. As a result, the | 
symphony’s finest pages—the marvelous chorus that brings the | 
work to a close, the beautiful passage for strings in the second | 
movement in which the hero’s and heroine’s themes are inter- | 
woven, the diablerie of the Mephistopheles section—these had | 


ision. portrayal of Satan. How effec- 
ssl ecatmalaes Pie tively Liszt paints him, merely 


Nevertheless, not even this by distorting brilliantly the 
superlative performance could themes that earlier in the work 
make one oblivious to the dull pave been used to describe Faust. 


es in the com- And the “chorus mysticus” that 
ee os follows, especially when sung 


eee: SNe FRU, Bym with the intensity of the Har- 


phony is a remarkable work for 


its time. But that time is not 
“ours. ‘In its day, the “Faust” 
Symphony opened musical win- 
dows on new scenes, and Rich- 
'ard Wagner among others prof- 


ited greatly thereby. The sad 
‘thing is, and a frequent tragedy 
it is with Liszt the composer. 
that others took the ideas and 
made more of them than Liszt 


vard Glee Club’s performance 
yesterday and with the expres- 
sive solo work of tenor John L. 
Priebe, is exalting music. 

The only other composition on 
the program, Mozart's | ereat 
G minor Symphony, received a 
brilliant performance at _ the 
hands of Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his orchestra, but such a report 
hardly comes under the head of 
news. In this symphony, more 


himself. Generous, romantic,| than with most other Mozart 


‘prolific Liszt was, in a sense, 
the teacher, the others—Wagner 
and Strauss, to name a few _dis- 
ciples—the artists. 2G 
Make no mistake, though, 
there are wonderful things in 


Symphonies, _Dr. Koussevitzky 
catches the authentic Mozartean 
serenity and elegance and charm. 

The concert will be repeated 
tonight. The next Boston Sym- 
phony concerts occur on Thurs: 


the “Faust” Symphony, pageS gay afternoon (by exception), 


that stand sturdily on their own 
feet. The entire musica] descrip- 
tion of Mephistopheles, here de- 
picted as Philip Hale pointed out 
as “the spirit that denies.” is a 
fantastically clever creation, un- 
questionably the finest musical 


April 10, and Saturday evening, 
April 12, when Eugene Goossens 
will direct his own symphony, 
Opus 58, and Dr. Koussevitzky 
and Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, 
will be heard in a performance 
of Rachmaninov’s Third Con- 
certo in D minor. 


Cincinnati 
Conductor 


To Be Guest 


By Winthrop P. Tryon 


“But you came to the United 
States as a composer, Mr. Goos- 


sens,”’ 
“No; I came asa conductor. You 


recall that I started the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra going for 


Cererge Eastman.” 

“Quite true; and stil] you we 
known in the United States at the 
time as a composer, and you had 
to prove yourself at conducting.” 


‘Perhaps so. I had been repre- |. 


sented, too, on an orchestral pro- 


gram, had I not, in Chicago as far 


back as 1919?” Y ge «¥ 

That is how far an inquirer got 
with Eugene Goossens, conductor 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra, meet- 
ing him the other morning at Sym- 
phony Hall after a rehearsal which 
he directed of his Symphony, Opus 
58. The intention was to discount 
the disability Mr. Goossens is sup- 
posed to labor under of being a con- 
ductor who dares compose and 
who ventures to ask the public to 
give attention to what he has writ- 
ten. He declined, however, to be re- 
garded as anything but what his 
American record of seasons past 
has shown him. He is a conductor, 
and he will take the consequences. 

a aa 


Very well, then. He has come to 
town, all the same, not only to lead 
the Boston Symphony in its pro- 
gram of Thursday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, but, more im- 
portant, to bring to notice here 
the new work, which he has al- 
ready tried on his home audience 
in Cincinnati, and Which he has 


had John Barbirolli test at the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony concerts in 
New York. 


If rehearsals really indicated 
anything, The Symphony, Opus 58, 
could be set down now as a bril- 
liant example of the big form in 
which all composers aspire to excel. 
But rehearsals are notoriously de- 
ceptive. It takes regular perform- 


, ance before a house to determine 


merits; and Mr. Goossens is so mis- 
trustful that he refuses even to 
accept the outcome of early pre- 
sentations, no matter how favor- 
able they may be. 

“Ten years’ time,” he declared, 
“is wanted to show whether a piece 
of music possesses any quality or 
not. If by and by they ask about 
that symphony of Goossens and 
say that they would like to hear 
it once more, I shall know I have 
written something. Until then, I 
must take it for what the critics 
find it; and so far hardly encour- 
aging—the effort of a conductor 
who composes.” | 

So the policy that Serge Kousse- 

vitzky long ago instituted for the 
Boston Symphony goes on. Music 
of the day is brought out and given 
a chance. If people who hear it in 
the ’forties remember it until the 
‘fifties and call it back again, the 
repertory is enriched by an item. 
If they forget it, no harm done. 
The practice here and now of lis- 
tening and judging certainly culti- 
vates the national wit and helps 
America’s artistic position in the 
world. 


ee 

The symphony is freshly done, 
the ink is only a year settling into 
the manuscript, and revision re- 
mains possible. These first goings- 
over may prompt something in 
that line. To glance at notations on 
the cover, the work is scored for 
all ordinary instruments—strings, 


woods, and brasses—and for a large 
force of percussion. To look up 
from the book, the Symphony Hall 
Platform is completely filled with 
players. But it must be remembered 
that in these days of skilful scor- 
ing, a large instrumenta] aggrega- 
tiog does not necessarily imply un- 





due sonority. To listen a spell, 
when the organ is added for the 
concluding measures of the work— 
the grand coda—the effect is of 


fullness and volume, but by no 
means of noise. A review from the 
beginning ordered, the first move- 
ment, after giving every instru- 
ment a chance to speak, ends in 
quiet, far-off tones that are al- 
most short of audible. 


Something says that while this 
music is conceived on a grand plan, 
it is succinct in general expression 
and cheerful everywhere in mood. 

A cursory turning of the leaves 
in the orchestra library at rehearsal 
intermission reveals a construction 
in four movements: (1) Andante. 
leading the Allegro; (2) Andante 
espressivo ma con moto: (3) Di- 
vertimento (amounting to a scher- 
ZO); (4) Finale. 


George MacLean 


To conduct the Boston Symph 


phony at the concerts of Thurs 


Eugene Goossens 
ony Orchestra in his own First Sym- 


day afternoon and 


Saturday evening, 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY AND FORTY-ONE 
alla breve 


INTERMISSION 


Allegro v 


Moderato 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 12, at 8 
SOLOIST 
VLADIMIR HOROWITZ 


Lwenty-first Programme 


Allegro ma non tanto 
II. Intermezzo: Adagio 


Divertimento 


HOLT Nae e cose ee sees belt e eer, T: ae 
Finale 


I. Andante, allegro con anima 
(First performance in Boston 


II. Andante espressivo, ma con moto 


IIT. 
Bs 


IV. 
RACHMANINOFF...........Concerto in D minor No. 3 for Pianoforte 


SIXTIETH SEASON 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Symphony Concert 


The 21st concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitsky and Eugene Goossens con- 
ducting, was given yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, was the soloist, 
The program was as follows: | 


Mozart ...Overture to ‘‘The Marria e of 
Symphony On. Ss 
| neerto in D 

Mr. Eugene Goossens, the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra’s distinguished con- 
ductor, led the Boston Symphony 
lyesterday in a vigorous performance 
of Mozart’s familiar overture and 
then proceeded to disclose to us his 
own latest work on a large scale. 
This proved to be a mixed blessing. 
‘On the one hand we could be rea-. 
sOnably certain that the Symphony 
‘would be revealed to us Clearly and 
‘With the authority of a composer 
‘edi is also a trained conductor be- 
‘hind it. On the other, we cannot 
own to any great enthusiasm for 
the work itself. 

Its main fault is the monotony of 
the composer’s imagination. The 
second movement’s ideas are very 
much like those of the first. The 
Divertimento does not wander far 


afield, after Starting out bravely 
enough. With the finale we are 
back where we started, and this un- 
deniably makes for dullness, 

There are some effective pages in 
the score, notably the conclusion of 
the first movement. Always there is 
mechanical skill. Mr. Goossens is 
at the least a workman who knows 
his craft and is too clever to be inept 
or ever aS boring as some of the 
academic symphonies which have 


been brought ja our attention j - 
cent years, Be =¢/ hinald ; 


But what héhas to sa is definite- 
ly circumscribed. You get a modi- 
cum of starkness, a compensating 
dose of lushness, here some sober 
counterpoint, anon some dance-like 
bits. It has all been carefully 
planned before; and-after a while 
the music simply ceases to interest 
you. The third movement did éarn- 
estly seek to offer some variety, but 
the experiment was not as success- 
ful as when the composer was on 
his own home ground. This was 
the first performance in Boston, and 
Mr. Goossens was cordially received. 

After the intermission Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky returned to his own post 
and offered the Third Rachmaninoff 
Piano Concerto with Mr. Horowitz 
aS soloist as the “bonne bouche” of 
the program. When Rachmaninoff 
himself plays this work—or any of 
his other music—he imparts a rather 
world-weary dignity to it, which is 
far from unattractive. 

Mr. Horowitz plays it probably 
more brilliantly and with the idea 
of extracting the last ounce of effect 
that the music holds. It is thus a 
performance of more energy, per- 
haps of more vitality. No one need 
commit himself on the opinion that 
it is either better or worse, for it is 
merely different. It was Played with 
all Mr. Horowitz’s effortless. tech- 
nique, with grace and with power. 
It struck us that both he and Mr. 
Koussevitzky secured a magnificent- 
ly orchestral interpretation. That is 
to say, the Concerto sounded bigger 
and more virile. Mr. Rachmaninoff 
himself would have imparted to it, 
we imagine, more nostalgic charm 
ahd Janguor. All this smacks of 
hair-splitting—let it rest that Mr. 
Horowitz won a richly-deserved ova- | 


tion, 


The concert will be repeated to-. 
morrow night. Next week the pro- | 
gram is as follows: Aaron Copland’s | 
“Quiet City’: Howard Hanson’s 2nd 
Symphony: Wagner’s Overtures to 
“The Plying Dutchman,” “Parsifal” 
and “Tannhaeuser.” 


PIANIST STIRS 
~ HUB AUDIENCE 


Horowitz's Playing Causes 
Frenzied Cheering 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


History .repeated itself at: yesterday 
afternoon’s Symphony concert, put for- 
ward a day because of Good Friday. 
The second part. of the ‘programme 
brought Vladimir Horowitz as soloist 
in the Third ‘Pianoforte. Concerto of 
Rachmaninoff, the piece in which he 
was introduced to Boston on March §16,. 
1928, when the then little known Rus- 
sian was but 23. Mr. Horowitz created 
a sensation at that time and he created 
a Sensation yesterday, inciting a usual- 


ly staid and largely feminine audience 
to the kind of frenzy that some people 
mistakenly believe to be peculiar to 
sporting events. 

It was recorded 13 years ago that the 
audience “rose to its feet, stamped and 
cheered, banged its vacated’ seats and 
recalled Mr. Horowitz times without 
number.” If this early occasion was by 
& narrow margin the more exciting of 
the two, it was only because Mr. Horo- 
witz’s extraordinary virtuosity was 
something not’ before experienced and 
hence the more breathtaking and elec- 
trifying. In 13 years we have learned 
What to expect from him, even if. he 
was in enforced retirement for a few 
of them. In much the same way we 
have grown accustomed to the virtu- 
osity of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and to the prowess of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky. However, every now and then 
we' are shaken out of this complacency, 


and yesterday afternoon gas case in 
point. abn @ Lie ai DO-d 


This parficufldr prefenk fe & “bit lean 
on the creative side, musically speak- 
ing. We had a sample of that leanness 
yesterday in Eugene Goossens’ out- 
wardly effective (in spots) but: essen-~ 
tially derivitive and frequently reminis- 
cent Symphony,’ which its composer 
conducted here for the first time. But 
for compensation we are consiantly 
being taught new meanings of the word 
virtuosity. Not only our orchestras but 
our soloists os feats which once 
might have seemed incredible, This re- 
viewer cannot report on Liszt and Ru- 
binstein, but he did hear the giants of 
the next generation of pianists, and 
while these men were not without their 
points, their technical accomplishments 
were puny in comparison with the sort 
of playing that so excited yesterday’s 
audience. | 

These same 13 years which have left 
Mr. Horowitz in the full possession of 
hig remarkable powers have taken their 
toll of Rachmaninoff’s Concerto, even 
though the latter seemed a work of 
heaven-sent inspiration after the strive 
ings of Mr. Goossens. At least, Mr. 
Rachmaninoff is a ereative personality 
with a style not to be confused with: 
that of any other composer. And only 
those who possess such individuality of. 
utterance can work successfully in the 
larger musical forms. This D-minor 
Concerto is not so well sustained as its 
immediate predecessor, The musical-in- 
terest often flags and wanes. But Mr. 
Rachmaninoff always did know the 
trick’ of a rousing finish, in which a 
theme, both lyric and propulsive, is 
made to sound forth in the full splendor 
of an orchestra, or orchestra, plus pian- 
ist. Even in a mediocre performance 
an effect is certain to be made. In a 
performance such as the one now under 
consideration there will inevitably be 
answering cheers and the stamping of 
feet. 

By way of beginning, Mr. Goossens 
elicited from the orchestra, with full 
complement of strings, an inflated per- 
formance of Mozart’s Overture to “The 
Marriage of Figaro,’”’ which only the 
other evening had sounded in its right- 
ful voice at the Metropolitan Theatre. 
After all, our huge modern orchestras 
are really only proper to the pieces that 
were designed for them. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Viadimir Horowitz played Rach- 
maninofi’s Third Piano Concerto 
magnificently at the Boston Sym- 
phony concert yesterday: afternoon. 
That is the word, and no other. 
His performance; and the _ long, 
noisy applause that followed, were 
among the most impressive moments 
of the Symphony season. They put 
far, far into the background the 
entire first part of the concert, when 
Eugene Goossens conducted the 
Overture to Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro” and then introduced his 
own ponderous Symphony to Boston. 

Not for 10 years had Mr, Horo- 
witz been soloist with the Boston 
Symphony. But in the audience 
were many who remembered his 
electrifying interpretation of the 
Tchaikovsky B-flat minor Concerto 
at a pair of concerts in the Friday- 
Saturday series. A decade has, if 
anything, ripened the art of Mr. 
Horowitz, a fact noted at his recital 
here in Februarv of 1940, when he 


Virtuosity has been damned again 
and again as a base manifestation of 
the musical art. It naturally all de- 
pends upon the virtuoso, and to what 
uses his powers are put. In this 
case, virtuosity was the medium for 
exhibiting beauty, great art and ut- 
most musicianship. For all that the 
Concerto itself is a great show, and 
that yesterday’s performance was 
spectacular, what counted most of 
all—for musicians and listeners alike 
—was the music. And when that 
happens, a great miracle of art is 
wrought. 

Mr. Horowitz and Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, both applying handkerchiefs 
to perspiring faces, were greeted at 
the end with handclapping, stamping 
and cheers. Presently the orchestra 
was bidden to rise, and the Snen | 
stration began all over again. 

Mr. Goossens’ Symphony, desig- | 
nated his Opus 58, is his first essay in 
the form. It has no “program.” | 
Scored for an enormous orchestra, it 
must be a happy hunting ground for 
whose who delight in finding 
reminiscences. One thought of 
Strauss, Debussy, Vaughan, Williams 


Pianist Receives Ovation; 


Goossens Leads New Symphony 


By L. A. Sloper 


Two distinguished guests re- 
turned to participate yesterday in 
the presentation of the twenty- 


phony season. Eugene Goossens. 
conductor of the Cincinnati Or- 


' together a workmanlike job. The 


composer had the co-operation of 
the orchestra, which joined the 


: |}audience in acclaiming him. 
first program of the Boston Sym- | 


Mr. Horowitz had been long ab- 


| sent from Symphony Hall. He was 
last heard with the Boston or- 


chestra, directed the Overture to|Chestra 10 years ago, He had made 


Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” 
and his own new Symphony, Op. 
93. Vladimir Horowitz was solo- 


Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Goossens is a familiar fig- 
ure on the podium of Symphony 


Hall, having conducted the Bos-. 
ton Orchestra three times before. | 


Fie obtained a lively performance 
of the Overture. On this occasion 
the interest of his visit centered 


of course in the symphony, which | * ; , 
i . ; | a] , . 7  - ” * 

is his first, although he is wel||U™Pressive than the former one. 
The pianist appears to have 


matured musically. Today he has 


established as composer in other 


forms. Pe yl f (. Yaar 


/his debut here three years before 


that, when he used the same con- 


/certo he played yesterday. . The 


ied , , ' ‘triumph of that first occasion was 
ISt In Rachmahinof?f’s Third Piano | repeated yesterday The pleasure 
Concerto, with _Dr. Koussevit- | of the audience was expressed not 
zKky conducting. The program will | 


be repeated Saturday evening in| 


only by loud handclapping, but by 
shouting and stamping: and the 


‘orchestra was hardly less enthusi- 
'astic. : 


- - - 


This ovation was well deserved. 
Thirteen years is a long time in the 
concert world, and memory may 


falter; but yesterday’s performance 


seemed to this reviewer far more 


not only the dazzling technique of 


and various others until, finally, the ia kh eae ete old, but a new musical penetration 
Symphony appeared a compendium : Mn Ms very witty program note /ang interpretive expression. He has 
of styles as well as a gigantic bore. te this symphony, Mr. Goossens | delicacy and poetry as well as 


The afternoon concert this week i ap earner 
NSTS 2 sIngiy its free DY¥plillance ; 
was shifted to Thursday because to- insists amusingly on its freedom |b™lliance and power. 


day is Good Friday. The evening . | from any literary or descriptive! Dr. Koussevitzky’s sympathetic 
M thiwe doe Che attach some programmatic MEAN= | oe ct brenestya supplied an. Ors 
| fol land: iet bin to! thé “Movements at this | Chestral accompaniment that 
City’; Howard Hanson: “Romantic rele: 6 /matched the sol ar AKC ¢ 
Symphony; Wagner: Overture ° to work, “who am I that I should holly meni sil Boating 
She Pg Daener: . Qveciure to deprive them of their private in- | ~%°!ly memorable performance. 
“Parsifal,”. Overture to “Tann. . G terpretative joys? Certainly not if) ee 
haeuser.”—C. W. D. . a It should render the music more 
. @ palatable to them!” 
Nevertheless, in his analysis, the 
composer describes one of his two 
“motto” themes as “menacing” and 
“sinister,” the other as “wistfu]” 
and “plaintive.” With this en- 
couragement, plus the fact that the 
work was written largely in the 
summer of 1939 in England. one 
may easily discover in the first 
movement aé_ reflection of the 
troubled times, and in- the other 
three the symphonically concomi- 
tant pastoral, JOvial, and _ tri- 
umphant moods. 


oe 


returned to Boston aft ‘al 

years ‘of absence. af jo 4 | 

With Serge Koussevitzky agn t- 
oro 


ing the orchestra and Mr. witz 
at the piano, Rachmaninoff’s D- 
minor Concerto was subjected to one 
of those beautiful and thrilling re- 
creations as necromantic as they 
are hard to describe. Such terms 
as “the grand style,” ‘stupendous 
technic,” “intensity,” “rich, clear 
tone” do convey an idea of what it 
was like. But they cannot communi- 
‘cate the actual sensation of keen- 
ness and vitality in Mr. Horowitz’ 
playing, nor the sensitive adjust- 
ment between piano and orchestra 


—— 
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and again as a base manifestation of 
the musical art. It naturally all de- 
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h uses his powers are put. In this 
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: that yesterday’s performance was 

spectacular, what counted most of 

all—for musicians and listeners alike 

—Was the music. And when that 

happens, a great miracle of art is 
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palatable to them!” 
Nevertheless, in his analysis, the 
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Moreover, the music by its na-" 
ture lends itself to such an inter-' 
pretation. The style is that of neo-. 
Celtic, post-French, British impres- 
sionism. In other words, it be- 
longs to a school much given to 
pictorial music, and its idiom is 
difficult to dissociate from literary 
ideas. But since the composer did 
not intend this effect, it is possible 
that the association is only in the 
ear of the listener, 

For the rest,.. the symphony 
eschews “modernist” harmonic and 
rhythmic extravagances, employs 
methods long accepted, and is al- 


This ovation was well deserved. 
uirteen years is a long time in the 
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(;oossens Symphony 


Composer Directs His Own Work with Boston 


Symphony ; Horowitz in Rachmaninoff Concerto 


By EDWARD DOWNES 

As guest of the Boston Symphony, Eugene Goossens conducted 
the first performance here of his First Symphony, yesterday after- 
noon in Symphony Hall. From a purely objective point of view 
Mr. Goossens’ Symphony, which was finished last year, is an ex- 
cellent piece of work. The craftsmanship is more than Solid, it 
is extremely skillful, Thematically there is an impressive unity 
which runs through the four movements, and though the instru- 
mental apparatus demanded is rather enormous, there are only 
brief moments when the scoring seems actually redundant. The 
Style is truly symphonic, that is, the themes are cleverly trans- 
formeq homophonically, contra-|vouth should feel at home in it. 
puntally, harmonically rhythmi-!Men of a generation earlier than 


cally. It all appears and indeed | MT. pene 9 er to 
: (“use it convincingly. oossens’ 
is logical. The fact that the mastery of the orchestra and its 
composer uses an antiquated MU-i-esources is so great that he 
Sical idiom need not, in itself. | , 


7 Manages to make this idiom su- 
disturb anyone unduly. It MUSE | Herficially convincing, put jin- 
wardly it does not ring true. 

All matters of style and tech- 
nique aside, the music itself. the 
emotional urge, the spirit of the 
work, or whatever you choose 
to call it, seemed of a lesser man 
than Mr. Goossens has revealed 
himself to be in other composi- 
tions. A work of the length of 
a symphony, unless it is particu- 
larlv witty, or has some light 
trick of charm,.must have some- 


be remembered that Sebastian 
Bach. in his later years, was con- 
sidered completely old hat by 
most of the younger men grow- 
ing up about him. Those 
younger men have gince been 


forgotten - ° i 
What th ls VAN matter? 


For the symphony did not rea'ly 
cOme Cff in spite of the tremen- 
dous tonal impact of its finale 
with six trumpets and organ, 
The language this symphony 
speaks is clearly derivative. It 
reminds you of no one in partic- 
ular (not even Mr. Goossens 
himself) but of a ereat many 
late romantic composers jn ven- 
eral. It comes perhaps nearest 
to Mahler, in his more fre- 
strained moments. Now jn it- 
self there is nothing reprehen- 
sible in this particular musical 
language, but it seems strange 
that a composey of Mr. Goossens’ 


‘thing important ‘to say if it is 


not to fall flat, 

Though Mr. Goossens. laud- 
ably enough, has waited long to 
write a symphony, until he felt 
that what he had in mind could 
only be expressed in symphonic 
terms, there are things he might 
Have learned in just trying to 
write a symphony, which could 
have served him in good stead 
here. The value of a ruthless 
pruning might have been one of 
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these. But in spite of this sym- 
phony, one looks forward to 
Mr. Goossens’s next. | 

The guest conductor opened 
the program with Mozart's Over- 
ture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 
in a version to which we have 
become all too accustomed with 
our big modern symphony or- 
Chestras. It was big and bril- 
liant and bustling and far from 
the Mozart spirit. The tempo 
was a shade too fast, and a body 
of strings. at least twice as 
large as it should have been. 


completely swallowed up the 
poor little wood-winds for which 


Mozart wrote with such fetching 
grace and skill. 


Dazzling Concerto 


After the intermission Vladmir 
Horowitz and Serge Koussevitzky 
Bave a dazzling performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano 
Concerto in D minor. Horowitz 
is far from a mere virtuoso. He 
has brilliance and technique to 
spare, But his brilliance fs al- 
ways &@ musical prilliance. not 
just mechanical glitter. His tech- 
nique is so fine and so artistically 
used, you can forget ten agile 
fingers hammering the ivories 
under the immediate impression 
that the composer. himself is 
speaking. That is the highest 
compliment which can be paid 
any technique. 

Tremendous emotional drive, 
wonderful elasticity of phrase, 
sensitive tonal coloring and a 
Subtle dynamic chiaroscuro in- 
formed his performance yester- 
day. There was no denial of 
pianistic virtuosity. On the con- 
trary, Horowitz gloried in it. But 
his musica] impulse was even 
Stronger, and carried everything 
before it. .Dr. Koussevitzky 
directed with dramatic fervor 


4nd understaning.. Teamwork 
between the two was exemplary. 


Altogether this was one of the 
finest concerto performances we 
have heard here in many 4 
‘month—in its OWn way, aS mas- 


terly as if the composer himself 


had sat at the piano. 


At the close of the concerto 
there were cheers and torrents 
of applause for soloist, conduc- 
tor and the orchestra itself. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Viadimir Horowitz played Rach- 
maninoff’s Third Piano Concerto 
magnificently at the Boston Sym- 
phony concert yesterday afternoon. 

That is the word, and no other. 
His performance, and the _ long, 
noisy applause that followed, were 


-among the most impressive moments 


of the Symphony season. They put 
far, far into the background the 
entire first part of the concert, when 
Eugene Goossens conducted the 
Overture to Mozart’s “The Marriage 
of Figaro” and then introduced his 
own ponderous Symphony to Boston. 

Not for 10 years had Mr. Horo- 
witz been soloist with the Boston 
Symphony. But in the audience 
were many who remembered his 
electrifying interpretation of the 
Tchaikovsky B-flat minor Concerto 
at a pair of concerts in ‘the Friday- 
Saturday series. A decade has, if 
anything, ripened the art of Mr. 
Horowitz, a fact noted at his recital 
here in Februar~w of 1940, when he 
returned to Boston after veral 


years of absence. 4 ~f{- ¥ 

With Serge Kou&e ky*conduct- 
ing the orchestra and Mr. Horowitz 
at the piano, Rachmaninoff’s D- 
minor Concerto was subjected to one 
of those beautiful and thrilling re- 
creations aS necromantic as they 
are hard to describe, Such terms 
as “the grand style,” ‘stupendous 
technic,” “intensity,” “rich, clear 
tone” do convey an idea of what it 
was like. But they cannot communi- 
cate the actual sensation of keen- 
ness and vitality in Mr. Horowitz’ 
playing, nor the sensitive adjust-. 
ment between piano and orchestra. 

Virtuosity has been damned again | 
and again as a base manifestation of 


the musical art. It naturally all de- | 
pends upon the virtuoso, and to what 


uses his powers are put. In this 


case, virtuosity was the medium for 


- exhibiting beauty, great art and ut- 


most musicianship. For all that the 
Concerto itself is a great show, and 
that yesterday’s performance was 
spectacular, what counted most of 
all—for musicians and listeners alike 
—Wwas the music. And when that 
happens, a grea iracle of art is 
wrought. 

Mr. Horowitz r. Kousse- 
vitzky, both applying handkerchiefs 
to perspiring faces, were greeted at 
the end with handclapping, stamping 
and cheers. Presently the orchestra 
was bidden to rise, and the demon- 
stration began all over again. 

Mr. Goossens’ Symphony, desig- 
nated his Opus 58, is his first essay in 
the form. It has no “program.” 
Scored for an enormous orchestra, it 
must be a happy hunting ground for 
whose who delight in finding 
reminiscences. One _ thought of 
Strauss, Debussy, Vaughan, Williams 
and various others until, finally, the 
Symphony appeared a compendium 
of styles as well as a gigantic bore. 

The afternoon concert this week 
was shifted to Thursday because to- 
day is Good Friday. The evening 
concert will, as usual, be given Sat- 
urday. Next week’s program will be 
as follows: Aaron Copland: “Quiet 
City”; Howard Hanson: “Romantic” 
Symphony; Wagner: Overture to 
“The Flying Dutchman,” Prelude to 
“Parsifal,’ Overture to “Tann- 
haeuser.”--C. W. D. 
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l ide: abou this” ‘sical mill and who has had every 
j L boncerts : of the Boston, experience an American man of 

y« Orchestra, Dr. Serge, music can enjoy, Successful as a 
assevitzky, conductor, in a lit-; student, taught. in Europe, ac- 
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II. Andante con tenerezza 
II, Allegro con brio 
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His ‘Quiet City’ Scheduled 


On Week’s Symphony Program 


By Winthrop P. Tryon 


Vignette representation of a 
musical idea comes about at this 
week’s concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, in a lit- 
tle, 10-minute study by an Amer- 
ican composer. A work in the 
small hardly associates. itself 
with grandiloquent modern times, 
but here we have one—a piece 
requiring little more than half a 
platform of players for its per- 
formance, and making, as its title 


hints, very slight noise—“‘Quiet - 


City,” for English horn, trumpet, 
and strings, by Aaron Copland. 
At first thought, anyone could 
reasonably remark that a fancy 
of this sort does not fall into the 
orchestral categary at all, and 
could call out upon Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and question the appropri- 
ateness of his letting into his pro- 
gram the “Quiet City.” For is it 
not, in truth, chamber music? 
Admittedly, the two wind in- 
struments do, in a way, form a 
light ensemble along with a 


group of instruments of the vio-. 


lin family. At the same time, the 
Symphonic purpose of the com- 
position is plain. The English 
horn and the trumpet may be 
said to stand for all the woods 
and all the brasses. They are, 
in a fair view of the case, two 
grand choirs reduced to,a pai 
of voices. 

Another 
matter, we have here a condensa- 
tion of the orchestral story from 
early civilized times. Curious tone 
and pastoral melody of the dou- 
ble-reed English horn tell of the 
Greek contribution to instrumen- 
tal music. Ordered sound and 
militant melody of the trumpet 
sum up the Roman contribution. 
Then the harmony of the bowed 





instruments brings to the ntind of. 


the listener the Medieval and the 
Renaissance eras and completes 
the record up to latter days. 

A strange moment of contem- 
plation this piece offers of one who 





UI TL Irons 
explaining the 


has been through the modern mu- 
sical mill and who has had every 
experience an American man of 
music can enjoy. Successful as a 
student, taught in Europe, ac- 
¢iaimed as a youthful talent on 
return to the United States, ap- 
proved as a mature composer, and 
honored with educational ap- 
pointments, he: settles down to the 
simplest kind of an expression of 
himself; It is as though he had got 
such an-abundance of instruction 
and opportunity that he had de- 
termined ‘to find the common de- 
nominator of it all and get things 
down to their lowest terms and 
their final ‘analysis. 

“Big symphonies are all right,” 
he seems to observe, “but who 
has told more in an hour with all 
the means of sonority available 
than I can tell in a sixth of the 
time with a mere outline of an 
orchestra?” 

Action begins in the strings. 
mild in manner. The English horn 
speaks; then the trumpet, at first 
outright and then in echo. Greek 
and Roman hold deliberate con- 
versation. Remarkable that either 
of the single voices equals in 
power the whole body of strings 
with seven double basses as 
foundation. The trumpet, its bell 
plugged with the mute, has a 
passage, again sounding first near 


and then afar. To close, the two 


classic principals hold a duet, the 


Medieval company standing by 


and encouraging. 

“Quiet City” bears date of 1940, 
and seems to count as a product 
of the Berkshire summer aca- 
demic doings of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Perhaps’ the 
thing could not have been imag- 
ined or accomplished in any other 
locality but that from which it 
arises. Mr. Copland, as a prac- 
tical musician, recognizes that not 
all orchestras have an English 
horn player, and accordingly he 
has written in his score an al- 


_ternative oboe arrangement of the 
double-reed part. 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Koussevitzky Leads Two American Works in 
His First Concert As An American Citizen 
| By EDWARD DOWNES 


vitzky as he stepped upon the platform of Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon: as one man the orchestra rose to its 


\* even warmer welcome than usual greeted Serge Kousse- 


feet and the tapping of violin bows was drowned by clapping and 
Stamping from the audience. For this was a Koussevitzky debut 


—the first concert which he has 
full-fledged American citizen. 


conducted in this country as a 


The applause was not only for 


Koussevitzky, the musician, whom Boston has long affectionately 
regarded as its own, it was also for Koussevitzky, the man, who 


has now taken the last symbolic 
tion and faith in the country 


and the community of his _adop- 
tion. f 4, y fug Than 

The firgg half of the program 
was given over, appropriately 
enough, to American composi- 
tions, and it reminded us once 
more that Koussevitzky has not 
waited for his final papers to 
make himself the leading con- 
ductor of our country in the pro. 
tection and éncouragement of 
American composers. 

Aaron Copland’s new short 
piece, “Quiet City,” had not been 
heard in Boston. It was arrang- 
ed last summer at “Tanglewood” 
(another link to Kousseviizky 
and the Boston Symphony) from 
incidental music to the play, 
“Quiet City,” by Irwin Shaw. 
and had its first concert per- 
formance last January in New 
York. The play, writes Mr. Cop- 
land, “called for music evocative 
of the nostalgia and inner dis: 
tress of a society profoundly 
aware of its own insecurity,” 
and was a realistic fantasy on 
the night-thoughts of many 
different kinds of people in a 
great, city. 

It is indeed imaginative and 
evocative music, but neverthe- 
less simple, straightforward and 


step proclaiming his own affec- 


‘to the point. How much emotion 


Mr. Copland intended to put 
into it, or how much emotion it 
actually conveys, is difficult to 
say at first hearing. The initial 
impression ‘was more of fantasy 
than feeling, but that has hap- 
pened before with music which 
later revealed the strongest 
emotional drive. “Quiet City” 
should be heard again. 
Romantic Symphony Again 
Howard Hanson’s “Romantic” 
Symphony, which followed the 
Copland piece, is a work for 
which the writer, after repeaied 
hearings and with the best will 
in the world, can muster no en- 
thusiasm. It has, of course, its 
moments of broad and effective 
melody, the orchestration is col- 
Orful and expertly handled, 
there are trenchant and dra- 
matic rhythmic figures. Mr. 
Hanson has excellent material. 
but it is what he does with that 
material, the development of his 
ideas, which sounds hopelessly 
derivative and unimaginative. 
There were several opprotuni- 
ties to hear this symphony last 
season and, being quite obvi- 
ously convinced of its worth, 
Koussevitzky presents it to his 
public again for reconsideration. 


Personally I dislike it. But what | Mager and Speyer) and a string pr- 


would we think of a conductor. 
who did not maintain his ‘own 


faith in the face of any amount 


’ 


of journalistic mutterings and 


disaffection? And so with all 


heart, we say—more power to. | 
City” has an idea behind it and 


him! 
After the intermission came 


three popular Wagner selections: 
the Overture to “The Flying 


Dutchman,” the Prelude to “Par. 
Sifal” and the Overture to 
“Tannhaeuser” in the Dresden 


version. There was more of tona] 
splendor than intellectual subtle- 


ty in Koussevitzky’s “Dutch-. 


man.” Perhaps a faster tempo 
at the outset and greater em- 
phasis of nuance would have 
changed this. The ‘“Parsifal” 
Prelude did not achieve a trade 
mystical atmosphere until the 
middle part describing the suf- 
fering of Amfortas. Similarly in 
the “Tannhaeuser” Overture, 
the pious song of the pilgrims, 
with which it opens, was less 
convincing than the unholy fas- 
cinations of the Venusberg and 
the struggle and fina] reconcili- 
ation of the two elements, which 
is the essence of the entire opera. 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 22nd concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony: Hall. 
The program was as follows: 
Copeland. .‘‘Quiet City’? for trumpet, Eng- 

lish horn and strings 
weson.....Symphony No. 2, ‘‘Romantic’ | 
Wagner. .Overture to ‘‘The Flying Dutch- | 

man’”’ 


} TO ee NES | .Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
Wagner........Overture to ‘“Tannhaeuser’’ 


We have had a good deal of music 
this season that has sought to ex- 
press the spirit of a city—Vaughn- 
Williams’s London Symphony, 
Delius’s Paris and now Mr. Cope- 
land’s “Quiet City,” which is pre- 
Sumably New York. It is a short 
Piece and was derived from some 
music he wrote for a Play by Irwin 
Shaw. The curious combination of 


solo trumpet and English horn 
(ably played yesterday by Messrs. 


chestra is employed. Jo J@e/ 

Mr. Copeland seems is recent 
work: to have turned his back on 
his earliest music which so aggres- 
sively eschewed charm. “Quiet 


some originality. Yet it remains a 
not very effective piece as it stands. 
It would be interesting to know if 
the composer honestly feels that 
-he has clearly “tonveyed what he 
had in mind. To use the piece 
seemed amorphous. 

If. Mr. Koussevitzky is affection- 
ately termed the “godfather of 
American music,’ certainly Howard 
Hanson is its enthusiastic big 
brother. No one is more energetic 
than he in whooping up the cause, 
introducing the other members of 
the family and praising them behind 
their backs to unsympathetic strang- 
ers. Unfortunately the big brother 
himself has found time to compose 
on a large scale, and in view of all 
that he has done for Ameriean 
music it would naturally be a gross 
discourtesy not to play his works 
frequently. 

. Again unfortunately, they do not 
merit amiable treatment. The 2nd 
Symphony, to be sure, is not nearly 
So bad as the 3rd, which Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky so earnestly fostered last 


Season. On the other hand it is 


not, except for the first movement, 
much good. If Mr. Hanson had a 
spark of originality or éven his fair 
Share of that much despised quality, 
cleverness, a lot could be forgiven 
him, 

In.a sense he has cleverness, but 
it consists in his being able to copy 


_ pretty faithfully. With the 2nd 


Symphony he has spiked one of our 
best critical guns by himself point- 
ing to it as “romantic,” but that 
doesn’t make the music any fresher. 

The first movement is effective 
and not uninteresting in a by-goge 
manner. The second movement 
seemed to us very stale and tedious 
The last movement is the poorest 
of all, because it depends for its 
climax on hauling back materia] 
from the first, material moreover 
that had been amply worked over 
at the time. | 

“Why then the applause?” asks 
the reader who liked the symphony. 
There are two reasons for this, First, 
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the music is Juicy and easy on thé 
ear harmonically, for all its loud-; 
ness. Second, the work received a 
surpassingly fine and intense per- 
formance under Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
direction. Do but life the veils of 
conventional harmony and inspired 

terpretation, however, and you will 
ehold the faded imitation within. 

Every so often Mr. Koussevitzky 
must say to himself: “Come, it) is 
high time I played some Wagner. 


Tl just give up half a program 


to him next week. That ought to 
satisfy them.” Maybe this. practice 
does succeed in pacifying the Wag- 
nerians, who as a rule have short 
tempers. Yesterday we must con- 
fess that, far fro mrighting . the 
balance of a dull concert, the Wag- 
ner items plunged it further into 
boredom. | 

We cannot put our finger on just 
what it is about Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
interpretations of Wagner that fails 
to be electrifying. Possibly it is 
that he tries too hard, that he is 
impatient with the music for not 
being more brilliant and as a re- 
sult coaxes it out of shape. 

Incidentally why may we not hear 


the Venusberg music alone? It can 


be so played, even though the be- 
ginning is a little awkward. It was, 
of course, written in Wagner’s ma- 
ture style and subsequently by him 
pinned on to that absurd Salvation 
Army hymn that does such labori- 
ous duty in “Tannhaeuser.” 

Next week let us hope for better 
luck with the following program: 
Benjamin Britten’s Variations for 
string orchestra on a theme of 
Frank Bridge; Schumann’s 4th 

inphony (not the 2nd as an- 
nounced); Falla’s Suite from “El 
Amor Brujo”; Strauss’s “Till Eulen- 


Spiegel.” 


Serge Koussevitzky, who became an 
American citizen last. Wednesday, con- 
ducted compositions by two fellow- 
Americans, Aaron Copland’s§ “Quiet 
City,” and Howard Hanson's ‘‘Roman- 
tic’’ Symphony, at the Symphony Con- 
cert of yesterday afternoon. When the 
conductor first came upon the stage the 
orchestra stood and applauded and the 


audience, many members of which may 
not have known what all the fuss wae 


about. applauged much more Reartfy 
than usual. ve Y / 
After the inter 1idsMn Yr; ousse- 


vitzky led his men through three Wag- 


nerian introductions, the Overture to 


“The Flying Dutchman,” the Prelude 
to ‘‘Parsifal,” and the Overture to 
Tannhaeuser.’’ Hs grandiose reading 
of the ‘‘Tannhaeuser”’ Overture’s clos- 
ing pages won him another ovation, al- 
though the real climax, not only of the 
Wagner, but of the entire concert, was 
the singularly impressive performance 
of the ‘‘Parsifal” Prelude. 

“The Flying. Dutchman” Overture 
had stirring moments, such as the 
electrifving opening, but taken as a 
whole, it was a bit studied and self- 
conscious; also uncomfortably brassy 
in spots. It would not be strictly ac- 
curate to 6ay that Dr. Koussevitzky is 
a great interpreter of Wagner—or that 
he is not. He is likely to prove one 
and quite as likely not to. The up- 
and-down-ness of his Wagner yester- 
day was a case in point. 

Getting back to Messrs. Copland and 
Hanson, the former's ‘Quiet City,” 
scored for trumpet, English horn and 
strings, is drawn from music for 4a 
stage play (by Irwin Shaw) but stands 
very well by itself. while Mr. Hanson's 
Second Symphony sounds much of the 
time like the score for a movie which 
does not exist. It might also be said of 
“Quiet City,” heard yesterday for the 
first time in Boston, that it is very nice 
as far as it goes but doesn’t go very 
far. It is mostly mood, yet there is in 
it a fine and sensitive quality and there 
is a climax of considerable intensity. 
Incidentally, it offered Mr. .Mager and 
Mr. Speyer, particularly the former, a 
fine opportunity to shine. Dr. Wous- 
sevitzky had them both rise in ac- 
knowledgment of the applause. 
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Lwenty-third Programme 


_ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 25, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 26, at 8:15 o'clock 


RITTEN Variations for String Orchestra, on a Theme by 


| Frank Bridge, Op. 10 

Introduction and Theme ' 

Variations: 
Adagio 
March 
Romance 


Bourrée Classique 
Chant 


Fugue and Finale 
Aria Italiana 


(First performances at these concerts) 


SCHUMANN Symphony No. 4 in D minor, Op. 
. Andante: Allegro 
II. Romanza 
III. § Scherzo 
IV.) Largo: Finale 


(Played without pause) 


INTERMISSION 


BARBER Essay for Orchestra 
‘To be played twice 


(First performances at these concerts) 
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Symphony 


Koussevitzky Directs 


Concert 


Brilliant Performances of 


New Works by Barber and Benjamin Britten 


od * 


™most arresting half at that, was the work of a young 

Briton and a young American. Benjamin Britten, 27-year. 
old Englishman, whose Variations for String Orchestra opened 
the concert with a blaze of virtuosity, is relatively unfamiliar 
here. Thirty-one-year-old Samuel Barber of New York, whose 
Essay for Orchestra so captivated Dr. Koussevitsky that he played 
it twice in succession on yesterday’s program, is one of the leas’ 
pretentious, most gifted of rising American composers. 
Widely as their temperaments diverge, these two men have 


precious qualities in common. 


Britten is the more spectacular, 
Barber perhaps more serious. 
But the musical speech of both 
flows with a joyous ease, com- 
plete honesty and lack of affec- 
tation, and it flows because each 
of them has something real to 
say. There is nothing doctrinaire 


about this music. Gone is the, 


tortured self-consciousness of a 


generation which had to free it-| 


self over-ripe romantic tradi- 


tion. Gone, the grim determina- 
tion to establish a new “ism” 
with which to outface an older 
one.  & is no longer any need 
for it. ~ ° "fare 

The ge >. ¥/ r. Barber 
and Mr. Britten never had to 
SOW any wild oats either of the 
atonal or neo-classical sort. You 
do not sow wild oats if you are 
born into complete freedom. 
They leave that to the bad boys 
of Stravinsky’s age. 

Not for many years—even be- 
fore the present war started— 
has a voice spoken from. the 
European continent with’ the 
freshness and naivete, the pri- 
mal musical urge of these young 
men. By this I do not mean to 


H= of yesterday’s Boston Symphony program, and the 


imply that the two works, which 
the Boston Symphony played for 
the first time yesterday, are im- 
mortal masterpieces. They are 


eloquent music, wrought with 


all the zest of youth—the kind 
of music which, high as it 
Stands, promises greater things 
to come, 
Variations by Britten 

Britten’s ten Variations (sev« 
€n of which were performed yes< 
terday) are built around a 
theme of his colleague and 
teacher, Frank Bridge. Their 


titles: Adagio, March, Romance, 
Aria Italiana, Bourree Classique, 


Chant, Fugue and Finale, might 
Suggest an out-worn ecclecticism, 
but this ecclecticism is only 
skin-deep. Mr. Britten’s thought 


and style are his own, His writ- 
ing for the strings is bold and. 


Original. His fertile invention 
ranges from an almost Rossin- 
ian wit in the Aria Italiana, to 
the vigorous sweep of his In« 


troduction, the impudent dex- 


terity of a highly unorthodox 
fugue, and the pensive song of 
the Finale. : roa 
It 1s not. easy to know how 
much of the superb effect this 
performance made is due to the 
composer and how much to: Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s - strings, which 
were at their inimitable best. In 


any case these variations and 
other works of Britten -should 
figure again and soon on Sym- 
phony programs, 


Barber’s Essay 


Samuel Barber’s Essay for Or- 
chestra is soberer music and pos- 
Sibly, after further hearings, it 
would prove of. finer fiber.. Tf 
its orchestra garb is less glitter- 
ing, the emotion it conveys is 
deeper and stronger. It is close- 
ly knit, and for all its brevity, 
a weightier work than Mr. Bar- 
ber’s popular Overture to “The 
School for Scandal” which Dr. 
Koussevitzky produced earlier 
this season. The dark glow of 
the opening Andante is neatly 
Set off by the filigree of the Al- 
legro and a captious scherzando 
in which woodwinds and piano 
play a prominent part. The 
Close brings a reiteration of the 
Slow theme. Dramatic instru- 
mentation and the utmost con- 
centration of musical ideas make 
the Essay for Orchestra seem 
longer, in retrospect, than it is. 
Mr. Barber knew exactly when 
to stop and thus what, in a more 
redundant form, - might. have 
seemed a minor -work, is. ex- 


tremely expressive in its present. 


laconic version. 


Schumann and Strauss 


Program companions of Bar- 
ber and Britten were the Schu- 
mann of the Fourth Symphony 
and the Strauss of “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” The Fourth Symphony 
has been frequently performed 
in recent seasons and: requires 
no comment other. than to say 
that both Koussevitzky and his 
men were in top form. . 

The jeering, leering ‘Till- and 
his unspeakable pranks careened 
through the orchestra with ¢us- 
to that can seldom have been 
Surpassed. Koussevitzky etched 
his brief career with sharp, 
pointed detail and a elarity, 
which was incredibly main- 
tained even when pandemonium 
broke out in the marketplace. 


Only in the passing moments of 
tenderness at beginning and end 
or in the sudden burst of. glee 
aS Till escapes his pursuers, 
could one have wished for a 
more relaxed, caressing phrase. 
Yesterday’s was among the most 
brilliant concerts of the entire 
season, wer Ge ! 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS ~ 


Symphony Concert 


The 23rd concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 


Variations for string orchestra on a 
Theme by Frank Bridge Op. 10...Britten 

‘Symphony No. 4 in D minor Op. 120 

| Schumann 

Essay for Orchestra............... Barber 

‘‘Till Eulenspiege)l’s Merry Pranks’’ 
Op. 28 Strauss 


This was one of the best concerts 
of the season. The program was 
admirably chosen and contrasted. 
There were two unfamiliar and 
meritorious works for novelty. 
Finally, the concert ended with an 
amazingly clear and brilliant per- 
furmance of “Till Eulenspiegel.” 
That constitutes, surely, a trium- 
phant come-back after last week’s 
unsatisfactory excursion. 4 

Both Messrs. Britten and Barber 


have an inestimable. gift as com- 
posers, Namely vitality of inspira- 
tion. You at once recognize that 
they have something to Say, that 
whey were not just writing music 
necause they wanted to do some- 
tning in the artistic line, Theirs is 
neither machine-made ar nor 
sterile experimentation. yd ae Y/ 
Undoubtedly the comparison 
ceases at this point. But it is some- 
thing to be able to acclaim young 
contemporary composers for them- 
selves and not feel that they are 
groping around for Novelty at all 
costs or writing merely to build up 
@ reputation in a given field. Both 
works were heard for the first time 
in Boston, and unfortunately neither 


composer was present to hear the 
sincere applause of the audience, 


Mr. Britten’s Variations are ex- 
ceedingly attractive. They really 
comprise a suite, for the theme is 
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not quickly grasped by the ear and 
the variations ‘thus take on the 
character of independent pieces. If 
you studied the score, you would un- 


doubtedly discover the inter-rela- 


fionship and consequently realize 


that there ‘is a deftly hidden unity, 
As to the character of the music 
itself, there is often a strong whiff 

f Prokofieff. That is a good in- 
fluence, and Mr. Britten has his own 
fertility of invention to carry him 
past the danger of too faithfully 
following the model. It is plain that 
the English have a real creative find. 
in Benjamin Britten. 

We may agree with Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky that Americans have “sot 
something” too in the same line with 
samuel Barber. His “School for 
Scandal” Overture, played here 
earlier in the season, was good 
music; and this Essay is better. It 
is a short piece, and Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky did wisely in immediately 
repeating it. Heard but once, its 
qualities might have been forgotten. 

Within its brief span it is music 
of dramatic contrast. In the or- 
chestration the strings are delib- 
erately opposed to the brass; in the’ 
material its sombre passion stands’ 
over against the satirical brilliance 
of the allegro section. After the 
second performance the piece ob- 
viously appealed to the audience 
and must have gratified Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky for the success of this de- 
parture from precedent. 

Schumann’s great Symphony was 
also welcome yesterday, but we need 
not discuss it here as it has been 
heard a great deal in recent seasons. 
Che orchestra was in capital form 
throughout the afternoon and sur- 
passed itself in the Strauss. “Till’ 
wears the best of all the tone poems, 
und we have never heard it better 
Played than it was yesterday. ,.The 
clarity with which the inner voices 
of Strauss’s rich polyphony emerged 
was nothing short of astounding. 
The phrasing was exquisite, the 
climaxes immense. - These orchestral 
virtuosos, who are the Boston Sym- 
phony, outdid themselves. Above 
all it was proof of Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
greatness as a conductor, for by no 
other means could such a perform- 


ance as we heard yesterday have 
been secured. — 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the final program 
“ffers: Corelli’s Suite for strings; 
Satie’s Gymnopedies; Debussy’s La 
Mer; Brahms’ lst Symphony. 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


In aid of its pension fund, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday after- 
noon presented Beethoven's Missa 
Solemnis. Again, the Harvard Glee Club 
and the Radcliffe Choral Society served 


-as chorus and the solo singers were 


Rose Dirman, soprano; Hertha Glaz, 
contralto; John Priebe, tenor, and 
Julius Huehn, bass. Dr. Koussevitzky’s 


transcription for wind orchestra of 
Bach’s Organ Prelude and Fugue in C 
major, No. 17, which received its first 
performance at a pair of symphony 
concerts a few weexs ago with Mr. 
Burgin conducting, preceded the mass. 

Even with a Sreatly enlarged stage, 
there were still empty seats in Sym- 


‘phony eall yesterday. No longer js 
Beethoven’s much debated composition 


an unfamiliar experience here. tevived 
by Dr. Koussevitzky for the Beethovin 
Festival cf 1927, it was performed ata 
pension fund concert in the spring of 
1938 and repeated ata pair of symphony 
concerts the following December. Much 
of the music is hard going for all con- 
cerned, and the work can never have 


the general appeal of B min ™M aes 
of Bach. as o% Penk 
Because these #wo are thbhlmst cele- 


brated concert versions of the ‘ASS, 
comparison between them seems in- 
evitable. With Bach, and quite na- 
turally, the chorus is the centre of in- 
terest, with Beethoven it is the or- 
chestra. Like Schumann’s orchestra- 
tion, Beethoven’s vocal writing is by -no 
means all inept and unsatisfactory. It 
is sometimes impressive, sometimes 
highly imaginative, sometimes exciting. 
But the most treasurable portions of 
the Missa Solemnis are such things as 
the introduction, the two interludes in 
the gloria and, above all, the ineffably 
beautiful prelude to the benedictus, 
There was another reason for this re- 
action to the work yesterday. The or- 
qneatra was the Boston Symphony: the 
cnorus, a student bod » wi 
few post-graduate members, Die late 
Sang extraordin 
not the fault 


e than of body. 

Huehn, the solo 
measured up to the re- 
he music. 


’ 


Two Symphonic Novelties 


By L. A. Sloper 


Two novelties adorn the pro- 
gram of the last symphony pair but 
one of the Boston season; one from 
an English, the other from an 


American pen. The first is Benja- 
min Britten’s Variations for String 
Orchestra on. a Theme by Frank 
Briage, the composer’s opus 10. 
The other is Samuel Barber’s Essay 
for Orchestra. Between them on the 
program lies Schumann’s Sym- 
phony No. 4, in D minor. Strauss’ 


“Till Eulenspiegel” is the last item 
listed. 26,/ ¥ ff 
The comppsitions of* Britten a 


Barber, played yesterday afternoon 
for the first time in Boston, are 
both works of striking individual- 
ity. Britten’s Variations (three are 
omitted in these performances) re- 
veal an indubitable talent. The 
workmanship is expert, but these 
are no pupil’s exercises. Although 
the customary devices are em- 
ployed, the composition is remi- 
niscent of nobody. 

The theme is introduced quietly 
in an unusual setting of chords and 
runs, An Adagio in si.:‘!ar mood 


leads to a bright March. This is. 


followed by a Romance in waltz 
time which indicates that Mr. 
Britten, though a young man and a 
“modern,” is not afraid of senti- 
ment. The Aria Italiana proves 
him capable of burlesque, too, and 
the succeeding Bourrée Classique 
demonstrates his mastery of mod- 


ern rhythmic design. A Chant has 


a devotional air, and a brisk fugue 
leads to a prolonged restatement of 
the theme in a Finale which ends 
calmly. The single hearing roused 
a desire to hear more of the com- 
poser’s work. The string choirs of 
the orchestra played superbly. 


A strong impression was left 
also by Mr. Barber’s “Essay.” This 
American composer had been rep- 
resented before at these concerts 
only by his Overture, “The School 
for Scandal,’ which I missed. in 
this work, I judge, he is in more 
serious mood. The “Essay,” un- 
conventional in form, is clearly 
dramatic in mood. Indeed, it might 
easily be a Prelude to a tragic 
opera, or incidental music to a 
drama. Beginning quietly, it rises 
to a climax of brass and percussion, 
subsides, is built again to a climax, 
and finally fades into silence. 


Dr. Koussevitzky established a 
new precedent with this work: he 
repeated it immediately. He had 
once played Prokofieff’s “Sept, Is 
Sont Sept” in both the first and 
the second half of a program; and 
did not Mr. Monteux once try the 
same experiment with Stravinsky’s 
“The Rite of Spring?’ But this 
was probably the first time in the 
history of the orchestra that a 
composition had been repeated at 
once, merely because the conductor 
liked it. 

The experiment yesterday was 
successful in two respects: the sec- 
ond performance was much better 
than the first, in which there had 
been some palpable raggedness in 
the brass; and the audience, which 
was lukewarm after the first ren- 
dition, having apparently been sur- 
prised by the quiet ending, was 
much more cordial the second time, 
when it was prepared. 
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, Gigue, and Bad 
Orchestra by Ettore Pinelli) 
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By. ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Once again another Boston Symphony season has come and 
gone, so that it becomes our annual and agreeable duty to offer 
some survey of it here. New music is the chief interest for this 
type of comment, and the figures indicate that there was rather 
less of it than in the past two years, rather more than in the 
two seasons preceding those. Actually there were 16 works, new 
to Boston and six semi-new. D~ We &/ 

Probably the latter figure needs a little explanation. There 
is no point in counting the Sibelius symphonies or “Petrouchka” 
as unfamiliar music, even though their composers are still alive. 
The expression “semi-new” refers to such works as the symphonies 
of Hanson, Shostakovitch, Berezowsky, Hindemith’s Konzertmusik 
and the Violin Concerto of Stravinsky—in other words conspicuous 
revivals of not too familiar music. 

The new music aroused a certain amount of controversy and 
possibly some bitterness in the discussion. The most notable row 
was over Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony. Some of the press, of 
which the present writer was especially vociferous, blazed away 
at it with both barrels. Mr. Koussevitzky, however, had faith in 
the symphony’s virtues and promptly repeated it in the regular 
series, put in on his New York program and on the Monday- 
Tuesday series. He is also going to play it at the Berkshjre 
Festival. We still think the symphony is not worthy of this 
championship; but we have had our say on the subject and are 
now content to stand by. 


Further controversy arose over that touchy institution, the 
American composer, who was represented by eight works. In our, 
Opinion the best scores from this field were Piston’s Violin Con-' 
certo, Berezowsky’s Third Symphony and the two pieces by 
Samuel Barber. The worst were the Second Symphony by Howard | 
Hanson and the Second Symphony by Arthur Shepherd; and, 
indeed the. latter would Win many votes from the subscribers, | 
who are alert on these matters, as the dullest score in many years. | 
More interesting than these, though in the main disappointing, 
were Harris’ Folk Song Symphony and Copland’s “Quiet City.” 
On the whole the American record is respectable. 

As a matter of fact, most of the foreign composers can in a 
sense be considered native sons by virtue of their presence on 
these shores. Hindemith and Stravinsky would again win the 
award for the most interesting new music of the season, the 
former with his Cello Concerto and the latter with his Symphony 


in C major. A very interesting concert was that in which Darius 
Milhaud conducted three of his own compositions. The Villa 
Lobos Choros No.10 was a curious item and at the least quite 
original, The Bosmans piece for violin and orchestra had the 
disadvantage of being followed by the much more effective Piston 
Concerto. bith 

There were four works by our English friends. The most 
stirring of these was the revival of Vaughan Williams’ London 
Symphony. The Goossens Symphony was disappointing, but the 
Variations by Benjamin Britten and Arnold Bax’s Overture to a 
Picturesque Comedy were most enjoyable. There was also the 
slight, though pleasant, “Cipressi” by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and 
that pretty well covers the new music. 


OTHER DETAILS 


The composer who had the most works played was Mozart 
with six, which is only fair in the 150th year since his death. 
Inasmuch as he died in December we can look.forward to more 
Mozart next season. Brahms was represented with five works; 
Beethoven, Sibelius, Wagner and Stravinsky with four each: 
Strauss, Debussy, Milhaud and Bach with three each. Two from 
this number were novelties, namely Koussevitzky’s arrangement 
of one of organ preludes and fugues of Bach and Schoenberg’s 
transcription of the Brahms G minor Piano Quartet. Both are 
emphatically worth repetition. 

Our only suggestion on the basis of ‘surveying the past 
season’s repertory would be a further broadening of the base. 
Certain works, like Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, have helped this 
aspect, but the revival of such music should be extended. For 
example, there is Bruckner’s Ninth Symphony in the original 
version. Then there are a quantity of scores that have only 
been played once, and many of them merit another hearing. Of 
course there are some that should never have been given in the 
first place, but there must be a dozen or more that are unwarrant- 
ably gathering dust on the library shelf. 

The trouble is that a majority of the public wants to hear 
Beethoven and Brahms and not too much experimentation be- 
Sides. New subscribers, also, have a right to be initiated into the 
accepted symphonic masterpieces and hear them from the hands 
of a top-notch body of experts. But there are others of us who 
like a concert best when there is some unfamiliar music on the 
program. It is the difficult balance between these groups that 


‘Mr, Koussevitzky has to keep. 





By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS _—Ut._ that tne scenery-aid not do so 


The 24th concert by the Boston #24 he saw no reason why music 
should not profi 
Symphony orchestra, Serge Kousse-. same unemotional course ey tne 


vitzky conducting, was given yester- his most important work, “Socrate.” 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. Music to some of the dialogues of 


The program was as follows: a Wei this idea in mind. 
Ppelli—Suite for strings, arranged by Et- in ‘Harte aot given five years ago 

Ore Pinelli. | r 
Satie—Two Gymnopedies, transcribed by, teresting’ on age poms pate digg on 
, ’ X= 


Debussey. : 
Debussy—‘‘La Mer.’? periment. We call this tehory to 


an see >it tf in C S| your attention with the hope that 
The last t®o odhoette SAR you will compare ih your own mind 
season have been just about perfect. | the Gymnopedies aS music and as 
You cannot ask for better sym-| the dances in Philip Hale's descrip- 
phonic fare than these. Both orches-, tion in the progra mnotes! 
tra and conductor have been in cap- , Debussy S_ greatest purely orches- 
ital form, so that the experience of '"al work, “La Mer,” is something 
listening to great music has been at Of a specialty with Mr. Kousse- 
ts most exciting and most enduring, Xitzky. His interpretation of it is 
Every violinist knows the three 'aVishing, and fortunately he and 
ances that Ettore Pinelli selected “Me orchestra made a first-class re- 
from the suites of Corelli and ar- cording of it not long ago. 
ranged for full string orchestra. _Brahm’s First Symphony jis Mr. 
They sound remrakably well in this Koussevitzky 8 favorite composition 
version and remind one of Handel, With which to wind up the Season, 
who was certainly influenced py @nd it 1S €asy to understand why. 
Corelli. They must be played by so Thé nobility of the last movement is 
large an orchestra with the utmost Just the right note on which to end. 


polish or they would otherwise This was demonstrated by the ova- 


saw t0 It that this was souse HY tion which greeted it yesterday 
Satie’s Gymnopedies are likewise afternoon and will presumably hail 
known to most pianists, though they !¢ again this evening. 
are not often played in public. On The season as a whole has been 
the piano they are exceedingly spare SYUMmed up in article for Sunday’s 
and cold and yet charming. Debussy,/ Herald. We need only point out that 
by orchestrating them, enhanced}! has seen fewer soloists than usual 
their charm, so that they become 2d more guest conductors (many of 
subtle an deffective orchestra] the mcomposers), Most of the new 
pieces. We have always wondered Music, of which there was not quite 
lf Satie approved of Debussy’s work 5° much as in the past two seasons, 
on the Gymnopedies. Most probably Was well worth hear ing and repeat- 
he did not, as he was an uncom- 14g. There was a fine, knock-down 
fortably original and theoretical) arsument over Shostakovitch 5th 
artist. At any rate, we, the ordinary Symphony, withm Mr. Koussevitzky 
public can and do take pleasure’ in playing his trump cards by repeat- 
the lovely sound of the music as iting Jt in the regular series as well 
was played yesterday. as offering it on tour and in the 
It was Satie’s theory that music Subsidiary series, He is finally going 
to ballet or to words did not have to take the last trick by giving it at 
to follow the moods of the action or the Berkshire Festival, where he will 


speech upon the stage. He pointed ™ake in more ways than one a 
a 'grand slam! 


| 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Serge Koussevitzky unpredictably 
gave his program for the last Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts this season 
a novel touch by including the two 
“Gymnopedies” of Erik Satie which 
Debussy arranged for orchestra. 
More often than™not, the fina: pro- 
gram runs to very familiar items, 
so this variation came as a pleasant 
departure from custom. The other 
pieces were three movements from 
violin sonatas of Corelli, transcribed 
for massed strings by Ettore Pi- 
nelli;* Debussy’s “The Sea,” and 
Brahms’ First Symphony, which has 
come to be Mr. Koussevitzky’s cere- 
monial work for ending a season. 

In general and particulars the con- 


cert was exertmely enjoyable. Co- 


| 
| 


relli’s little fragments, given the 
glamour of massed Strings and a 
super-k_2n performance, began yes- 


terday’s concert with unassuming 


elegance. Through Satie, Debussy 


and Brahms the afternoon moved. 
In a steady crescendo to the im-| 


pressive brass “chorale” and re-= 
sounding coda of the Symphony, 
his progressive contrast of styles 
made for increasing enthusiasm 
among the audience, whose applause 


broke in before Br , i C 
ha bean Roished "Sah GP Gilg 
As for the “Gymnopediest . 


heard at Symphony concerts for 


more than four years, they are 
scarcely more ‘than exquisite trifles, 
but how exquisite! Satie could not 
have had more Sympathetic treat- 
ment in the orchestration of them. 
Debussy lavished great skill, with 
the result that they took on a sheen 
and color altogether fascinating. 
Who but Debussy would have 
thought of that delicate little touch, | 
in the second, of a cymbal softly 


to say, Mr, Koussevitzky’s" reading 
matched—and perhaps increased— 
their inherent brilliance. 

One of the Koussevitzky interpre- 
tations which this reviewer wil] re- 
member so long as memory lasts is 
of “The Sea.” It is a good deal more 
than sophisticated impressionism 
and absolutely correct style. Re- 
creative imagination is as good a 
word for any for the process that 
transmutes music into a living pic- 
ture of sound, motion and Nature. 
'To put it in homely terms, you can 
‘smell salt air, see waves ‘ossing and. 
hear the hum of wind and sense. 
the primeval rhythm of the sea. 

Mr. Koussevitzky used to make 
Brahms’ First Symphony more per- 
sonal than he does now. His tempi 
once were capricious if not arbitrary. 
Over the years his conception has 
grown calmer. His tempi are in 
better keeping. He no longer at- 
tempts to transform the Symphony 
into a questionable, unrestrained | 
burst of romantic fervor. Of course | 
one side of Brahms was romantic, 
but there was another, best de- 
‘Scribed as a lingering admiration 
hrs the sort of German classicism 
‘represented by Beethoven. The 
action of these two influences upon 
each other gave Brahms’ music its 
especial character. 

Now Mr. Koussevitzky recognizes 
each side, and does not emphasize 
one at the expense of the other. 
Hence his Brahms now exhibits' 
thorough understanding of the right 
style, and for that reason is far more | 
moving. | 

So we have come to the end of the’ 
Boston Symphony’s 60th season. As 
the Friday audience warmly took 
leave of Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra yesterday afternoon, so 
will the Saturday subscribers to- 
night. This particular season ends 
with the Boston Symphony still the 
magnificent instrument its conductor 


struck with a drum stick? Needless| has made it, and which it has been 


for some years past.—C. W. D. 
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By L. A. Sloper 


Ihe Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Closes its sixtieth season with the 
concerts of this week. The organ- 
ization continues at the peak of it 
technical and artistic powers. Dr 


eerge Koussevitzky, in his seven-. 


teenth season as conductor. has 
maintained his high standards in 
programs. As in other recent years, 
“world premieres” have been fewer 
than formerly: but that presumably 
is because fewer challenging work: 
are being written nowadays. Novel. 
ties continue to hold a place beside 
standard works and revivals. 

Of the three works heard this 
year for the first time anywhere. 


Paul Hindemith’s Cello Concerto | 


seemed a rather arid Intellectual] 
product, Mario Castelnuovo-Tedes- 
co’s “Cipressi” was nostalgically 
impressionistic, and Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s transcription for wind in- 
Struments of Bach's 
Fugue in C major (No. 17 , Ww; 
notable for its restraint and 


of these revealed oncoming talents 
Of great promise: Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Variations for String Orches- 
tra on a Theme by Frank Bridge 
and Samuel Barber’s “Essay f 

Orchestra.” Each of these young 
Composers, one British, one Ameri- 
Can, displayed a significagt musica] 


individuality, Anon l ‘ 
Another Work at was striking. 


though in another sense. was the 
“Choros No. 10” of the Brazilian 
Villa-Lobos. This seemed like a 
belated “Sept, Ils Sont sept,” with 
a South American accent. Roy 
Harris’ Folk-Song Symphony was 
a not entirely successful attempt to 
reconcile the elements of popular 
song and symphonic composition. 
for popular use. Bax’s “Overture 
to a Picaresque Comedy” 
the composer In a boisterous ine 
stead of a mystical mood. Aaron 
Copland’s “Quiet City” seemed to 
suffer by its divorce from the play 
which it was written to accompany. 

There were several distinguished 
guest conductors. Igor Stravinsky 
offered his symphony in C major, 
the “Baiser de la Fée” Diverti- 
mento. and Tchaikovsky’s Second | 


| Symphony. 


S| Gretry., 


Prelude and |° 


Desiré Defauw made 
an excellent impression in a. pro~ 
gram made up of music by Franck. 
Falla, and Beethoven (the 
seventh Symphony). Darius Mil- 
haud directed three compositions 
of his own, of which “Le Cortege 


Funebre,” composed last May, was 


a touching reminder of the imme- 
diate reason for his presence in 
the United States. Stanley Chap- 
da lively program of 
work y Elgar, Delius, and Bax, 
and the Brahms Fourth Symphony, 
Eugene Goossens. conducted his 
new Symphony, and Arthur Shep- 
herd his Second Symphony. 
Among the soloists, the most con- 
spicuous success was. scored by 


| Vladimir Horowitz, returning after 


a long absence to play again the 
Third Piano Concerto of Rachman- 
Piatigorsky was 
ly applauded for his perform- 
the Hindemith Concerto, 
was Nathan Milstein in the 


Inoft. (;regor 


stravinsky Violin Concerto. 


treasurable musical 

experience of the season, however, 

was, for this listener, the perform- 

ance of two Bach Concertos tor two 

planos (C minor and C major) and 

Conductor, solo~ 

Chasins and J. M. 

and the string choirs 

were united in their inderstanding 
and revelation of these scores. 

Fighty-six works altogether were 

listed during the season. By ex- 

ception, Mozart led in number of 

works played, with six. Brahms 

was second with five, and Bee- 

thoven, Sibelius, and Stravinsky 

had four each. 

- ne final program of the year 
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KOUSSEVITZKY CONDUCTS 
CAMP EDWARDS BANDS 


By MAJ. SIDNEY COOK 
Herald Staff Correspondent 


CAMP EDWARDS, May 6—Serge 
Koussevitzky, leader of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, visited his 
first military camp in the United 
States today, and as his first ges- 
ture, led the massed bands of the 
26th Division in the playing of “The 
Stars and Stripgs Forever,” y Jo 
Philip Sousa. if - 7%] 

The. conductor, “who only 


weeks ago received his final citizen-: 


ship papers, conducted the bands 
rom a reconnaissance car: approx-. 
imately 300 musicians trom 30 regi- 
mental bands were grouped around 
the car in the most spectacular 
musical demonstration ever seen at: 
Camp Edwards. 

“It is a great privilege that is yours 
to fight for your country,” Dr. 
Koussevitzky told the bandsmen. 
“Even though I am old T will be will- 
ing to go with you to fight against 
the enemy.” 

Koussevitzky had no baton. He 
led the bands with his hands, with 
his shoulders, and his entire body. 
His lips moved as he directed, first 
one group then another. A patting | 
hand softened one section of the in-| 
struments, a grasping, gripping hand | 
and a heave of the shoulders inten-. 
sified and deepened the sounds of: 
another, 

When the selection was finished, 
Koussevitzky was puffing from his | 
exertions, but he thanked the play-~ | 
ers and accepted the hearty applause | 
which greeted his efforts. His first ' 
words to those who crowded around | 
the car which had been his ros- 
trum, were, “Marvelous! Splendid! | 
I, myself, was moved by their 


| rhythm and vempuv. 


LUNCHEON GUESTS | 

Dr. Koussevitzky arrived in camp 
shortly before noon and was the 
luncheon guest of Col. H. P. Agnew, 
commander of the 180th F. A. Other 
guests at the luncheon were War-. 
rant Officer Chester E. Whiting, 
leader of the 180th band; Mme. Olga 
Naumoff, Dr. Koussevitzky’s niece, | 
and Mrs. Gorham Brooks, close 
friend of the symphony leader. | 

Prior to the concert the conductor 


was introduced to the leaders of the | 


bands which were assembled. They. 


were, in addition to Mr. Whiting, of | 
the 180th band: Warrant Officers 
Rudolphe Holub, 101st Inf.: Joseph 
Freni, 182d Inf.; Cyril J. Lafrance, 
104th Inf.; Ernest E. Walford, 181st 
Inf.; Edward J. Melanson, 101st 
Eng.; J. Leon O’Neil, 101st Med. 
Regt.; Raoul Gagnon, 10lst F. A,; 
Frank E. Bassett, 102d F. A., and 
Michael W. Trentalange, 208th C. A. 
(AA). 

At 6 o’clock Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his ‘party were the dinner guests of 
Maj.-Gen. Roger W. Eckfeldt, com- 
mander of the 26th division. At 7:30 
P. M. in the recreation hal] of the 
180th A. A. the distinguished musi- 
clan attended a concert, given by 
the 180th F. A. band, under the 
direction of Mr. Whiting. During 
the concert Dr. Koussevitzky took} 
the baton to direct the soldier 
musicians in playing the overture 
“Oberon,” by Weber, a selection! 
especially arranged for the occasion | 
by Mr. Whiting in co-operation with 
the noted leader. 


Koussevitzk y Leads Two Works 
At Boston Symphony’s Concert 


By Jerome D. Bohm 
Orchestral playing of a splendor 
seldom encountered even in these 
days, when superlative achievements 
on the parts of the organizations 
which provide our symphonic fare 


are takenasa matter of course, was 
vouchsafed by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which gave its 
first concert of the season in Car- 
negie Hall Thursday in the presence 
of an audience that occupied every 
available seat and included numer- 
ous standees. Serge Koussevitzky 
had devised a program which com- 
prised but two works: Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s “A London Symphony” and 


the Second Symphony, in A 
of Brahms. {s LB¢0 MA 
The first of hese is all t rarely 


heard here; the latter, however, suf- 
fers from no similar neglect. Indeed, 
if conductors cannot be persuaded 
to let us hear it less frequently they 
may discover that they are doing 
both Brahms and their listeners a 
disservice by fostering the familiar- 
ity which breeds indifference. for no 
matter how ardent a Brahmsian one 
may be, it must be admitted that 
the D major Symphony, for all its 
melodic loveliness and warmth of 
sentiment, is intrinsically less treas- 
urable than the German master’s 
other symphonic products. 


It is more than likely that Mr, 


Koussevitzky’s decision to perform 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘A London Sym- 


phony” was the result of his re- 
actions to the appalling havoc 
which is being wrought upon the 


city which provided the English 
composer with his subject matter, 
There can have been few present to 
whom as they listened to this music, 
so suggestive of the shifting aspects 
of the great, sprawling city on the 
Thames, the thought did not occur 
that these aural evocations of its 
mysteries, its street cries and odors, 


its church chimes and _ gayety,) 


might be all that would remain to 
tell future generations of the 
characteristics which made its ap- 
peal so irresistible to those who had 
known it in the days when peace 
reigned. 

“A London Symphony” is indubi- 
tably the most consistently impres- 
sive creation of the greatest com- 
poser England has known since 
Purcell. It is not without weaknesses 
in form. The end movements are 
not closely knit. But its architec- 
tonic looseness is dictated by the 
subjectiveness of its ideational mat- 
ter. The slow movement and the 
Scherzo contain some of the most 
original and arresting music written 
in our time by any composer. There 
are instrumental touches of inde- 
scribably bewitching effect—tints 
which Mr. Koussevitzky and his 
matchless orchestra conveyed with 
a tone ethereal, yet withal sensuous. 


The interpretations of both sym-) 
phonies left little to be desired: 


either from the imaginative or tonal 
facets. A ceaseless web of ravishing 
sound was spun about them and 
Mr. Koussevitzky has never given 
greater evidence of his mastery of 
jils forces. 


| 





[From Final Edition of Yesterday’s Treg. ] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
OPENS SEASON HERE 


Serge Koussevitzky Conducts 
Orchestra at First Concert 
~ in Carnegie Hall Series 


WILLIAMS’S WORK HEARD 


‘London’ Symphony, Composed 
in 1912, Given as Feature 
Offering of Program 


By OLIN DOWNES 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky conductor, 
opened its present New York sea- 
son with especial brilliancy last 
night in Carnegie Hall. The work 
that began the concert had a double 


significance, in its musical content 
and in its relation to catastrophic 
events which are shaking England 
and the world. It was Vaughan Wil- 
liams’s ‘‘London’’ Symphony. 

That symphony, very poetical and | 
rich in feeling, is of a life and a | 
period which are past. It is prevail- 
ingly romantic and introspective 
music, of a nobler sentiment and a 
more serene pulse than may come 
from England or anywhere @efor | 
a long time. es L3- Wen. | 

The score opens and éloses with | 
mysterious archaic harmonies, and 
bell effects of one of the quarters of | 
the Westminster Chimes. The. 
thought is of time and the river, of 
the ever-flowing Thames, and thé 
Rreat bell that tolls the hour. Last 
night there was a long pause at the 
end of the symphony, as the sound 
of the chimes vibrated into silence, 
before the conductor turned to bow 
and end the spell. 


Audience is Deeply Moved 


Now those in the audience already 
acquainted with Williams’s music 
and with the orientation of the 
symphony were deeply moved by 
the eloquence -and pathos of the 
work itself, as also by its present 
associations, which Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky, who gave the composition a 
superb reading, evidently wished to 
emphasize. But the majority of the 
audience was only aware that it 
had heard an agreeable, well made 
Symphony that had much beauty 
and considerable mood. Being thus 
half aware of the thought that ani- 
mated the score they missed a large 
part of its significance. 

They missed it, in the first place, 
because for purely commercial rea- 
sons associated with program ad- 
vertising the special program book 
of the Boston Symphony concerts 
cannot be enclosed within the pro- 
gram sheet of Carnegie Hall, so 
that the innocent bystander, or 
rather the interested listener, is 
here handicapped in his pleasure 
in the music by a business matter 
Which should not concern him. 


Book Tells Part of Story 


But there would have been an.- 
other source of indefiniteness and 
indecision where the import of the 
music was concerned, even if the 
missing program book had been ac- 
cessible. For that book, of which 
a bootlegged copy has been obtained, 
only tells a part of the story and 
intended meaning of the symphony. 

Composed in 1912, the work has 
been revised several times. For the 
1920 revision, when Albert Coates 
conducted, there was printed a full 
and detailed ‘“‘program’”’ explana- 
tion, by him, in the bulletin of the 
British Music Soéiety. Tha‘ descrip- 
tion was without doubt known to 
and authorized definitely or other- 
wise by the composer. And there 
we have what was more or less 
Specifically in Vaughan Williams’s 
mind when he wrote his symphony. 

The symphony-is in no sense 
realism. But it tells, and undoubt- 
edly was intended to tell, in the 
course of its four movements, of 
Father Thames. and the passing of 
the hours: of awakening life and 


bustle of city streets, the melan- 
choly of shabby and _ deserted 
squares, which have seen better 
days, Where the solitary fiddle 
plavs for pennies outside the pub: 
and the distant sounds of rumpus 
On a Saturday on the South Side. 
and the mystery and cruelty and 
pulse of a great city —~these and 
similar thoughts were in the com- 
poser’s mind, and are the spiritual 
warp and woof of his symphony. 


Why so coy about it? Where is: 


the disgrace of writing more or less 
explicit program music? How much 
more, by such direct avowal, the 


audience would have realized after. 


a first hearing of the score! 
Symphony Has Folk Quality 


This symphony, over-rich. if any- 
thing in its ideas, and severa] times 
shortened as well as revised, stands 
up very well with the passing of the 


years. It has much of the folk-. 
quality which has been a distin-, 


fuishing characteristic of the style 
of the foremost English composer 
and symphonist of his period. This 
is manifested in man; more ways 
than the mere quoting of a popular 
air or imitation of a hand organ, 
Mood and the idiom of the mu- 
sic are for us unmistakably racial 
~of the people who begat de Quin- 
cey and his description of London 
streets, and the Hardy of the rhap- 
sody on Egdon Heath, And it is 
Symphonic music, developing on 
long lines and with endless fertility. 
The composer, we believe. would 
have thanked Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his men for the perception and 
imagination of this performance. 
The concert ended with a very bril- 
liant, although somewhat tense and 
overaccentuated, interpretation of 
the Brahms Second Symphony. Dr. 
Koussevitzky is no automaton, but 
an artist of moods. He delighted 
his audience by the sheer tonal re- 
source and virtuosity of the orches- 
tra and the eloquent and striking 
treatment of detail in the Brahms 
rendition. But the symphony has 
done yet better under his baton. 


[From Final Edition of Yesterday’s Trues.} 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
PLAYS NEW WORK 


er re ee 


First Performance Given Here 
of Paul Hindemith’s Violin 
Concerto atCarnegie Hall 


RUTH POSSELT IS SOLOIST 


Mendelssohn's ‘Italian’ and the 
Shostakovich Fifth Also Are 
Heard on Program 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


The folks spent a long evening at 
Carnegie Hall last night with Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. For those who 


‘are allergic to contemporary works 


it was perhaps a longer evening, 
unless they departed early. For 


those who delight in testing their 
perceptions on compositions that 
are new and unfamiliar it was a 
provocative, often exciting, evening. 
Judging by the fact that the vast 
majority stayed to the end and ap- 
plauded fervently, it may be de- 
duced that the Boston Symphony 
audience is one of the livest and 


most ee, on _Which 
it is. ~ ~ MF 

Mr. MY bind A fooka. Ltt the pro« 
ceedings with Mendelssohn’s Sym- 
pony in A, No. 4, known as the 
‘‘Italian,’’ which has nothing novel 
about it and which certainly would 
drive no one out of the hall. Then 
came the first New York perform- 
ance of Paul Hindemith’s Violin 





Concerto, with Ruth Posselt as so- 
loist. And after the intermission 
there was Dimitri Shostakovich’sg 
Fifth Symphony. 


Score Played on Earlier Visit 


The Bostonians played the Shos 
takovich score during an earlier 
visit to New York this season. Mr. 
Koussevitsky feels strongly about 
it, He said in Boston the other day 
that it was ‘‘a great work,” and 
that he proposed to repeat it until 
the critics there appreciated its 
value. Probably New York is in for 
the same treatment, although some 
of our critics thought highly of the 
score. The public certainly seemed 
to approve. For our part, we like 
it, but we do not intaénd to tell Mr, 
Koussevitsky. It is an admirable no- 
tion to repeat a new score until 
every one gets it; perhaps Mr. 
Koussevitsky will £0 on playing the 
symphony. In fact, every conductor 
should find, if he can, several sig- 
nificant new scores and play them 
until all prejudices are cleared up. 

The Shostakovich Symphony wears 
well on renewed acquaintance, Its 
spacious themes and its straightfor-~ 
ward, resourceful and unostenta- 
tious working out of these themes 
are in the nineteenth-century tradi« 
tion. Mr. Shostakovich speaks 
here with a voice that is descended 
from Tchaikovsky, salted, of 
course, with the modern procedures 
of a Prokofieff, He speaks, how- 
ever, with maturity and with less 
of the posturing that marked soma 
of his earlier works; certainly with 
greater simplicity. Perhaps the of- 


ficial spanking that he received 


from Soviet authorities did him no 
harm, 


New Work in Three Movements 
The truth may be that Shostako- 


vich is, in his artistic heart or 
hearts, a conservative. Just as one 
has the feeling that Hindemith is, 
after one hears his violin concerto. 
The new work is in the convention- 


al three movements, and is scored 


with endless resource. The writing 
for the violin is grateful and sus- 
tained, and the interplay of orches- 
tra and solo instrument is managed 
with incontrovertible skill and 
knowledge. The thematic material 
Seems to have a tendency toward 
lyricism, which Mr. Hindemith 
makes astringent with his charac. 
teristic idiom. The work has 
power and craftsmanship. Yet it 
was not convincing. Granted that 
a first hearing may be misleading. 
It seemed, however, that the work 
was tailor-made, that it lacked a 
vital impulse. 

Miss Posselt played the difficult 
score with an easy command of its 
technical problems. Her tone was 
firm and solid, and she seemed te 
have an assured grasp of its crea~ 
tive world. Her playing had vital- 
ity and address. Mr. Hindemith 
could hardly ask for a more de- 
voted interpreter. Mr. -Kousse« 
vitzky and his players contributed 
a resounding performance of their 
share. Mr. Hindemith, who took 
a bow at the end, had every right 


.to be pleased with the way he was 


represented. 

Mr. Koussevitzky had his orches« 
tra in rare form. The “Italian” 
symphony had charm and brio as 
well as a virility that is not often 
placed at the composer’s disposal, 
The Shostakovich symphony had 
a remarkable performance. Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s regard for the work 
is best expressed in the brilliance 
and impact with which he conveys 
it. A symphony could not have % 
better friend. | 


a By VIRGIL 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, second eve- 
ning concert.of the season Thursday night 
at Carnegie Hall with Ruth Posselt, vio- 
linist, as soloist in the following program: 


Symphony in A major, No. 4. “Italian,” 

WSR pith a rem Mendelssohn 
Concerto for violin and orchestra, 

Hindemith 

First Time in New York 

Symphony No. i, Op. 47.. Shos kOvitch 


Without ie 


enefit of Mozart 


Wy Bat with a rainy night and 

consequent traffic jams and fear 
Of missing the announced Mozart, 
one arrived a little flustered, a little 
late. Out of consideration for many 
in just my fix, for I hope that was 
the gracious intention, the concert 
began ten minutes late. Respirated 
and pacified, one licked one’s chops 
a little and, glancing round, noticed 
quite a sprinkling of scores in the 
house. That was on the floor; there 
must have been ten times as many 
in the galleries, 

And then gradually people began 
to discover a slip of paper that flut- 
tered out of programs. Horror! 
Without further warning and with 
no explanation at all (for Surely the 
parts are copied, and the indisposi- 
tion of a third double bassoon player 


could scarcely interfere with a Mo-. 


zart rendition, nor could the work 
possibly belong to ASCAP, and the 
Boston Symphony can’t broadcast 
anyway, being a non-union outfit), 
with no explanation or apology, 
Mendelssohn’s “Italian” was to be 
Substituted for the lovely (and rare) 
Mozart A-major announced. Men- 
delssohn, of all insults! Just be- 
cause that, too, was in A major, I 
Suppose. So one got mad and flus- 
tered all over again. 
” oa sd 

The good Doctor came out to con- 
duct, all in his best Paris tailoring, 
and bowed as if nothing had hap- 
pened. But I guess he was kind of 
upset too. Because he Rave poor 
Mendelssohn a stiff dose Of his own 
medicine. Mendelssohn it was, to 
Richard Wagner’s pretended indig- 
nation, who advised conductors, | 


THOMSON O——_—_—_—_——_ 


When I heard the speed of the first 
eight measures I wondered if even 
the Boston Symphony could make 
the notes sound at that rate. After 
eight more I discovered that they 
couldn’t. So I settled down to a good 
nap and awoke calmed and re- 
freshed for the final chord. 
* * * 


Then there was the Hindemith 
Violin Concerto. Miss Ruth Posselt 
played it with vigor and with all the. 
exterior signs of violinistic compe- 
tence and general musicianship. A 
more monotonous and arid three 
movements it has rarely been my 
lot to sit through. I got to wondering 
if maybe Hindemith wasn’t just an- 
other Max Reger, a faucet of coun- 
terpoint plain and fancy. By the 
end I had practically convinced my- 
self that he was, though one knows 
that no two composers of that degree 
of mastery are ever really dupli- 
cates. So I compromised with myself 
by calling him a composer of black- 
board music. 

*. e a 

Not being much of a Shostakovitch 
fan, I meditated calling it a day and 
going home. But one can rarely resist 
the temptation to hear just a measure 
or two of anything. It so happens 
that I had never heard that particu- 
lar symphony. Numbers One and Six 
I knew and had thought inventive 
but banal; Number Five turned out 
to be a wholly different Story. It is 
& dream symphony. 

In the days when people wrote sym- 
phonies easily and abundantly, no at- 
tempt much was made to design them 
after a preconceived idea of what a 
Symphony should be like. The effort 
was to make them as different as pos- 
sible from one another. Nowadays it 
is considered that a Symphony should 
be monumental, eloquent and heroic. 
It should be both Oratorical and 
sincere, It should show rich melodic 
invention, an impeccable harmonic 
structure, acquaintance With the 


latest stylistic modernisms and a 


mastery of brilliant instrumentation. 
It should be of interest to musical 


when uncertain about an audience's | 
reaction or failing to hold its miter « esthetes and at the same time wow 
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As ‘you can see, the idéal is purest 
Hollywood, though it really came 
out of Germany way back in the 
1850’s. In any case, many composers 
have worn their little lives out try- 
ing to follow it, though not the best 
composers, Because in art unattain- 
able ideals are the bunk; they lead 


‘Invariably to faking. The symphonic 
ideal produced a great deal of fake 


sublimity, from Tchaikovsky through 
Sibelius by way of Raff and Anton 
Rubinstein and Niels W. Gade. 

I had previously put the Shosta- 
kovitch symphonies down as more 
of same. Imagine my surprise to 
find that his Number Five js prac- 
tically all a symphony is supposed 
to be. In addition, its melodic mate- 
rial is of the simplest and most dis- 
tinguished. I could go on for quite 
& while about the beauties of the 
musical style and of its fine rendi- 
tion at the loving hands of his com- 
‘patriot, Dr, Koussevitzky. There 
isn’t time tonight for more than to 
mention how agreeable it was to hear 
the military references that. domi- 
nated eighteenth century, symphonic 
witing brought back to “their noble 
own in a contemporary work. They 
almost made up for no Mozart, 


Koussevitzky 
Presents Three 


Sibelius Works 
Boston Symphony Concert 


Offers Sixth, Seventh 
and Second Symphonies 
Vel. 


By Francis D. Perkins 

Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, who had cele- 
brated Jean Sibelius’s seventy-fifth 
birthday in their home concerts last 
month by playing his sixth, seventh 
and second symphonies, repeated 
them Saturday in their second 
matinee of the season at Carnegie 


the noted Finnisn composer’s first 
Symphony had only to wait a few 
hours before going to the Nationa] 
Broadcasting Company’s Studio 8H, 
or turning on the radio and listening 
to the NBC Symphony’s second pro- 
gram under Alfred Wallenstein’s di- 
rection. This was probably one of 
the few times in local musical annals 
that four symphonies by a single liv- 
ing composer were played here within 
one day. 

The principal orchestra] programs 
Offered here during the official] Si- 
belius Week in December gave the 
impression that Sibelius had written 
only two symphonies, the first and 
the second. Dr. Koussevitzky made 
a more representative and informa- 
tive choice, contrasting the second 
Symphony, composed at the turn of 
the century, with the composer’s last 
two works in this form, completed 
in 1923 and 1924. 

The second Symphony has become 
almost too popular within the last 
few years: the seventh is heard not 
infrequently, but the sixth has had 
only one previous performance in 
Carnegie Hall, That was eleven years 
ago, also under pr. Koussevitzky. 
Leopold Stokowski had brought it 
to Philadelphia five years before 
that, but had Withheld it from his 
New York concerts. 

There are features enough com- 
mon to the second and sixth sym- 
phonies which revea] that they are 
the work of the same hand. But it is 
not hard to see why the ear® r work 
is poular, and why the later may 
never become a hard-ridden sym- 
Phonic warhorse. The late Sibelian 
agglutinative thematic structure, 
here exhibited in its fullest develop- 
ment, does not provide an immedi- 
ately me:ncrable, Sheaply defined 
tune such as that which strides to 
a Climax in the finale of the second 
Symphony. Vivid displays of orches- 
tra: color are lew; so are marked 
idynamic contrasts; the Composer 
here waxes neither tragic nor tri- 
jumphant. It begins quietly, it ends 
quietly, and never becomes vocif- 
erous, 

To quote from 
ard to write mu 
without calli 
Sibelian—the impression whic 
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Hall. Those who wished also to hear sixth Symphony makes at a first 


hearing may be somewhat negative. 


As compared with the second sym- 
phony, or the warm-hued seventh, 
it May seem to be generally pale 
music. Yet, in’ spite of measures 
which still might seem inconclusive 
after further acquaintance, it has 
an appeal of its own. It suggests 
that, with its subtle variety of usu- 
ally subdued tints, its ingenuity of 
Structure, its unobtrusive melodic 
ideas and relative calmness of 
mood, if may-come to be regarded 
as one of the composer’s most sig~ 
nificant and individual contribu- 
tions, 

The orchestra, in its usual admi- 
rable form, played the sixth sym- 
phony with the. clarity and finesse 
of shading which it requires, and, 
throughout the program, displayed 
the executive qualities which lead 
many to rank it as the foremost 
American organization in its field. 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s readings showed 
a realization of the essentia] differ- 
ENnces, aS well as the Similarities, 
which Characterize the three works. 
The house was Sold out in advance, 

In their evening broadcast Mr. 
Wallenstein and the NBC Symphon 
Orchestra prefaced the Sibelius first 
Symphony with Schubert’s fifth 
symphony, in B flat, and Prokofieff’s 
Classical Symphony. The latter was 
interpreted with praiseworthy crisp- 
hess and delicacy, Meanwhile, at 
Carnegie Hall, Dimitri Mitropoulos 
was. conducting his last concert but 
one of the season with the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchestra, offering 
Mozart’s overture to “The Magic 
Flute”; Beethoven’s quartet in C 
Sharp minor, arranged for full string 
orchestra; Roussel’s, third symphony, | 
in G minor, and fhe second suite 
from Alfredo Casella’s opera “La 
Donna Serpente.” 


Boston Orchestra Heard in 
Mozart Symphony, Ravel 
and Strauss Program 


~~ + 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


Ordinarily one may depend upon 
Serge Koussevitzky to provide a pro- 
gram Of absorbing interest when he 
brings the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to Carnegie Hall. But Friday 
night’s concert was disappointing: 
not because this supern aggregation 


of musicians played Jess compeling-| 
ly than usual, but because the music| 
played, with the exception of the 
opening Mozart symphony in A ma-~| 
jor (K. 201), was second rate, or 
less than second rate in quality. 
And the greater part of the eve- 
ning brought with it ravishing 
sounds, but little in the way of sub- 
stantial pabulum. For’ Richard 
Strauss’s “Also Sprach Zarathus- 
tra,” which followed the Mozart 
symphony, is not one of the Ger- 
man composer’s more enduring tone 
poem’s nor are Ravel’s “Ma Mere 
VYOye” and:-“La Valse” among the 
products of his workshop which bear 
seeds of immortality within them. 


The opening page of “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra” remains its most im- 
posing one, but this flamboyant 
greeting to the sun over with. 
Strauss’s inspiration falters and the 
ensuing episodes, excepting possibly 
for the impassioned “Vor der grossen 
Sehnsucht,” are either merely dull 
or tawdry, reaching the depths of 
banality in the “Tanzlied,” which 
smacks more of a Miinchener Bier- 
Stube than of Nietzsche’s rhapsodic 
philosophical poem, 

Ravel’s “Ma Mere l’Oye” has ap- 
peared so frequently on Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s lists that one has crown 
tired of its carefully calculated 
Naivetes, and “La Valse” is not one 
whit better than one of those out- 
moded piano transcriptions by a 
Tausig, Schulz-Evler or Godowsky, 
of a Strauss waltz. Tricky, lush or- 
chestration does not suffice to re- 
place ideationa] poverty. The ear 
Srows satiated with gorgeous tona: 
effects and longs for music to sat- 
isfy the inner man. A dinner con- 
sisting of a morsel of meat and a 
hogshead of sauce Piquante is not 
a well balanced or a nourishing one. 

The vittuosity of the orchestra has 
‘never been more in evidence and Mr. 
Koussevitzky conducted with unflag- 
ging zeal, but I fear his chief objec- 
tive on this occasion was to show 
how wonderfully his Musicians can 
perform and not great 


to. it r 
music, — oof oF / | Aah. 
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Dr. Koussevitzky Conducts the 
Overture to ‘A Sclnool for 
Scandal’ by Batber 


HINDEMITH WORK PLAYED 


Piatigorsky Soloist in. ’Cello 
Concerto—Brahms 4th and 
Debussy Nocturnes Heard 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The uncommon brilliancy and in- 
terest of the concert given by Dr, 
Serge Koussevitzky andthe Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday aft- | 
ernoon in Carnegie Hall was due, 
of course, to the conductor and or- 
chestra and also in considerable 
part to the choice of new as well as | 
old music to be performed. And | 
here was a sovereign example of | 
the importance of interpretation to 
@ composer, for the opening per- 
formance of Samuel Barber’s over- 
ture to ‘‘A School for Scandal,”’ 
which was not the first hearing of 
the work in this city, nevertheless 
constituted a revelation of what 
that score by a gifted young Amer- 
ican was really made. The over- 


ture as a consequence had.an 4im- 


mense suocess. Ge he Y/ Vers 
It is very ga¥, lyrical’ and tiant. 


It is Italianate somewhat in its ap- 
proach to the comedy modod,: and 
this is probably due to certain mu- 
Sical influences which Mr, Barber 
experienced in his student period, 
His model is close to the Falstaff 
Of Verdi and the scores of Italian 
opera buffa composers ofthe later 
period. This influence lends a pass- 
ing flavor to the motives themselves 
and to the method of attack. 


’ 


TEXT 


Lyricism and Wit Shown 


We do not mean that Mr. Barber 
S$ imitative or directly influenced 


J 
1 by .other men. . He has his own 
t! 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 


lings to sav. He Says them here 
With contagious spirit. It is not 
bad for a young American to aspire 
to lyricism, clarity and wit Without 
heaviness, in creating musie, in the 
writer’s opinion, ig better, if not 
£0 ambitious, than Mr. Barber’s re- 
cently played violin concerto. ~ 

This overture attempts nothing 
which is not in the composer's 
power. The themes, the develop- 
ment, the amusing and ingenious 
coda are admirably contrived, and 
this without post or megalomania. 
Mr. Barber is just doing what he 
can to write a piece of £00d music. 

One cannot forget the perform- 
ance, At its end Dr. Aoussevitzky 
brought Mr. Barber to the Stage, 
as he brought another composer, 
Paul Hindemith, “before the audi- 
ence later in the concert, Both 
composers Owed much to the skill] 
and the intuition of their extraordi- 
nary interpreter and the superla- 
tive orchestra. never more alive. 


| more glowing in its every tonal par- 


ticle, and, for Mr. Barber, shim- 
mering and jesting and Sossipine 
like a magpie! 


Af 


Mr. Hindemith’s new ‘cello eon- 


}certo, played by Gregor Piatigorsky 


2S soloist, is a fairly short work in 
the lighter vein. It. is ingeniously 
wrought, in a vein of faney and 
humor. In texture it is indicative. 
of a genera] direction toward tonal- 
ltv and away from the atonal ideas 
of counterpoint—if indeed Mr. Hin- 
demith every really entertained: 
them—which has characterized his 
progress in recent years, 


Themes of Lyric Kind 


The themes of this concerto are 
prevailingly of a lyrie kind. In- 
deed, just as one was reflecting, at 
the end of the first movement, that 
apparently Mr, Hindemith could 
not write counterpoint, his solo 
cello began a neat little tune quite 
In the manner of 5 romanza, with a 
Pizzicato accompaniment=~a nere 

With accompaniment! Dis.’ 
ngly, perhaps, for the rHin- 
5 rs, this engaging 
On tor a good Symmet- 
nce of its own and came 

On a cadence. 
16 would have happened. 


OWeA 


one wonders, if he had elected 
merely to fill out a simple song and 
let the movement go at that, thus 
completing a little interlude, before 
proceeding to the stronger stuff of 
the finale? 

But he didn’t do ‘that.. Instead, 
Mr. Hindemith contrasted with this 
tune a lively section: quite contvra- 
puntal, and before“he finished his 
orchestra was of eourse playing the 
tune his solo ’cello had played, and 
his solo ’celol was worrying the 
nrantella tune previously projected 
the’Orchestra. There is a peace- 
| and preity end... There was the 
feeling for the moment almost of a 
modern Schumann and that may- 
nap at heart. Mr. Hindemith is 
BoOmething of a Schumann, in an 
ase of speed and machines, gone 
at least awry, if not wrong. 


] 


Work Is Engaging 


Kor there are still, in this writer's 
calculations: too many notes. The 
last movement of the concerto 
ould be better if the gay little 

rch which is the final thematic 
came tO an earlier end and 
not elbowed aside by some 

[arrulous counterpoint. 

stands this is an amusing 
tO: sharter than many: 

. one would say, than ideal 

tions would have Justified : 
an engaging piece which, as it 

ems by the program book, Mr. 
ndemith just tossed off. betimes., 
tween hard labor and many com- 

'Sition classes last Summer at the 
Berkshire Music Festiva]. 

That the concerto was beautifully 
Played may he inferred from the 
fact ‘that Mr. Piatigorsky, at the 
zenith of his powers, and with 
much charm and Fusto, played it. 
The three heroes of a most bril- 
liant performance were then re- 
called, again and again. to the 
Stage: Mr Hindemith. Mr. ° Piati- 
rorsky, Dr. Koussevitzky, 

The classics ‘Or both are now 
classic-—were the incomparable Noc- 
turnes. ‘Nuages” and ‘‘Fetes’’ of 
Debussy, Played with a wondrous, 
If slightly deliberate. sensitiveness 
and perfection, and Brahms Fourth 
Symphony, given & Magistral read- 
Ing The hall was packed. There 
was -unaheted enthusiasm. 


|] 
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MOZART WORK LED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Conducts Boston Orchestra in 
the Symphony in A Major 
at Carnegie Hall Concert - 
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TONE POEM IS ON PROGRAM 
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‘Also Sprach ‘Zarathustra,’ by 
Richard Strauss, and Ravel 
Compositions Are Played ° 
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A heap of brilliant Playing was 
lavished on a program of less than 
earth-shaking import last night at 
Carnegie Hall when the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and Serge 
Koussevitzky, its conductor, paid 
their. third evening visit of the sea- 
son. Of the four works on: the pro-. 
gram, three. were. of fairly. recent 
vintage by. Richard Strauss and 
Maurice -Ravel. The fourth, by a 
curious coincidence, was. the very 
work that; had -stood out on the 
program of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra under John Bar- 
Dirolli at the same:hall the previous 
evening—Mozart’s Symphony in’A 
major (K. 201): gf @/h o ¥ | 

It was the Mozart symphony, per- 
fect in its balance and proportions, 
that lingered longest in the mem- 
ory, though it led‘off. This product 
of the 18-year-old genius was played 
with radiant simplicity, on a scale 
of values commensurate with the 
modest frame of the music. The 
tone was light and transparent, and 
the conception had the grace and 
style of the*period: The traversal of 
the delicate slow movement was a 
model of Mozart ‘playing in its purity ~ 
of style and patrician phrasing, 
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After’ Mozart’ came’ Richard (p——___ By VIRGIL THOMSON 


Strauss’s tone poem, ‘‘Also sprach | ; ais 
Zarathustra,’’ which is based, with |,. BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Serge 


Pugty +, oussevitzky, conductor, third afternoon 
some freedom, on Nietzche. It JS concert of its series at Carnegie Hall yes- 
Strauss in his most philosophic terday, with Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist. 


vein, and as music it is less #5 Soloist in the following program: 
shoddy than some of ‘his other Overture to “The School for Scandal,” 
works. The conception and the in- oo 
strumentation have an assurance 
and a sweep that are fascinating. Paul Hindemith 
Ps a7 es okt First performance in Manhattan 
Mr. Koussevitzky and his orchestra Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 
took advantage of the virtuoso scor- .’ ‘Brahms 
ing. The performance was grandiose 1; : ; 
ici £6 1¢ GEA not cetth foe, Without Benefit of Inspiration 
it was not the fault of conductor @}RCHESTRAS constantly guest- 
or players. conducted get hypersensitive. 
The second half was devoted toand their perforfnances vary in 
Ravel—‘‘Ma Mere 1’Oye”’ and “La technical quality. They are overde- 
Valse.’’ The five children’s pleceS pendent on conducting. . Orchestras 
that make up the ‘‘Mother Goose’’ that play most of the time under a 
suite are rather thin for the strong ginole conductor have a musical 
appetites of modern symphonic AU~ discipline that survives the con- 
diences. But if one was intent on ductor’s off davs His tempi may be 


following and reveling in the felici- 
ties of performance, there wag 2!) wrong and he may beat 4-4 


pleasure to be had from the clarity, time when the piece is _ 3-4; but 
crispness and refinement of Mr, he orchestra, remembering him at 
Koussevitzky’s interpretation. Simi- Mis best, goes right ahead and gives 
larly, there was a dazzling perform-® 800d performance. The string 
ance of ‘‘La Valse,’’ which is more Players don’t get angry at him and 
appropriate these days, H. T. scratch; the brasses don’t get (4 
ee 
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less and burp. of - [6° 4/ 


Yesterday would seem ta have 
been not one of Dr. Koussevitzsky’s 
better cays. But the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra sounded, neverthe.- 
Jess, aS lovely as always in tone and 
texture. Take it all in all, there is 
nothing like it in the United States. 
The string choir in particular plays 

with a silken transparency and a 
delicacy that is unequaled. The 
wood-winds, too, are thin and pure. 

Ee’ Nowhere else does an oboe sound so 
completely like an oboe, a flute like 
a flute, a clarinet, a bassoon so 
right and so. characteristic in 
sonority. The trumpets and trom- 
bones are majestic, the horns richly 

Mysterious, the ensemble harmoni- 
ous without any instrument’s indi- 
vidual character being absorbed or 
obscured by that of another. 

Nevertheless, the concert was a 
little unsatisfactory. Mr. Barber’s 
“School for Scandal” Overture, an 
overture, and early work far more 

» ample and incisive than his recent 

Violin Concerto, was executed with 

clarity, if not with brilliance. Hinde- 

ae eos = are Concerto was 

~ play wil all th ili - 

‘Cello soloist with the Boston sible (it is not a bellliont werk} ny 


Mr. Piatigorsky. I could not tell 
whether the heaviness of the brass 
entries, which were certainly a 


shade on the blitzkrieg side, was. 


due to the composer’s scoring or to 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s overenthusiastic 
hand. That hand has ere now been 
known to overinsist brassward. But 
so has Mr. Hindemith’s. The piece 
itself is more varied and more im- 
aginative than this composer’s re- 
cently heard Violin Concerto, but it 
is a pretty ponderous chunk of 
music all the same. 
. aK * 

The Debussy Nocturnes and the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony, being 
familiar, made it clear that neither 
Mr. Barber nor Mr. Hindemith could 
be held wholly responsible for the 
impression their pieces had given of 
being earnest but pointless. Because 
those pieces, which one knows to be 
anything but pointless, came to 
earth even more wide of any imag- 
inable mark or aim than the new 
works did. 

“the tempi were fast everywhere. 
Debussy Ss. “Clouds” was taken half 
again as 1@St as is considered normal 
in France, “Fetes,” though nearer 
to the conventional speed, was a 
Shade fast two. The Brahms slow 
movement was taken as an andan- 
tino, hardly distinguishable from 
the allegretto which followed. The 
Brahms was full of careless accents 
as well. In no music,*save perhaps 
that of Debussy, is it so necessary 
to lean on the short notes. If one 
does that, the long notes take care 
of themselves; if one doesn’t, the 
short ones get lost and the music 
.oses that smooth flow without 
which most of the meaning gets lost 


too, 
o 4 * 


There is a great deal of similarity 
between Brahms and Debussy. Their 
pieces don’t sound alike, but the 
technique of their rendering is iden- 
tical. Their rhythms must not be 
tampered with too much, and their 
melodies must be voiced subjec- 
tively. Any emphatic extroversion 
of them takes away their poignancy 
and their poetry. They must be 
floated ever so gently (with care 
for the short notes) on a steadily 
flowing rhythmic stream, articu- 
lated tenderly, allowed to breathe in 
their own way. No music responds 


so fully to kind’ and gentle treat- 


ment or flowers with such a pene- 
trating fragrance when given half 
a chance. But it withers and dies 

“fone’s hands under any kind of 
Ricctive or rhetorical pressure 
whatsoever. 


The good doctor at his best is a 
bit theatrical and Slavic when deal- 
ing with that sort of music, Yes- 
terday he added a sort of unre- 
flected and meaningless oratory to 
it that deprived it of all its sweet- 
ness, all its inwardness, all its power 
to take flight. He did his best to 
whip it up, but it would not he bul- 
lied. Politely and quietly both 


‘Brahms and Debussy retired behind 
‘their beards and left him alone with 


the beautiful sounds that were all 


‘his musicians could give him. 


[From Final Edition of Yesterday’s Truzes.] 


MAHLER WORK LED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Composer’s Ninth Symphony 
Feature of the Concert Given 
by Boston Orchestra 


----- 


‘BABA YAZA’ ALSO HEARD 


Mussorgsky’s Prelude and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Number on 
Carnegie Hall Program 


te ee 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The unforgettable feature of the 
concert given last night-by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conductor, in Car- 
negie Hall, was the performance of 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony. In a 
sense this performance was more 


than the symphony. The symphony 


would not have been so articulate 
were it not for a reading which in- 
tensified everything that was beau- 
tiful and significant in the score, 
while it modified, almost dispropor- 
tionately, what was banal or re- 
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dundant. At the same time Dr. monfent in emerging from its spell. 


Koussevitzky ma the most of. 
Mahler’s rhetoric. *{3- 
For Dr. Koussevitzky’s interpreta- | 


Music Seen Repetitious 
So much for Mahler’s virtues. 


tion followed not only every detail| Unfortunately, they are badly tinc- 
of the score but everything that tured with self-pity, egomania and 
was behind the sounds indicated on inexcusable r.petitiousness. The 
the paper. This was accomplished Man talks about himself, very dra- 
with a sovereign eloquence and with! matically and forever, The lilting 
the unsurpassed technical and color-;has not the impulsive abandon of a 


istic resources of the great orches-| 
tra. The form of the symphony is_ 
free, and the symphony is much too | 
long for its material and for the real 
substance of its structure. But the 
narrative never flagged in the tell-. 
ing. At. the end of the good hour 
required for the work the augience 
was listening intently. pe 


Form of Symphony Is Free 


What then of the symphony? . It. 
has Mahler’s self-evident and incon- 
testable faults and more than its 
share of his greatnesses. The form 

is free and, as usual, laid out on a 
'vast scale. One could say that this 
form is the form of the composer’s 
thought-stream rather then that of 
‘a classic model. Psychologically 
speaking, the hand of mortality is 
on the music. The strong move- 
ments are the first and the last. 


there are pages of frantic despair. 


A chorale theme is the burden of. 


the final movement, and the prayer 
was intoned most poignantly. Its 


developments were unfolded with: 


exaltation. The end is one of a 
mystical peace, after the tortured 
music of a man of genius who never 
found it. The rapt music vanishes 
into space. The audience was a 


Tchaikovsky, for it is music of an 
excessive self-consciousness. 

Some of us find music objection- 
able when it is accompanied by a 
‘‘story.’’ This music is worse than 
that, since its unmistakable person- 
alities can be given but one expla- 
nation by the most unimaginative. 
And they say that Tchaikovsky 
wears his heart on his sleeve! The 


.fact that Mahler is sincere, and oft- 


en noble in his speech does not suf- 
ficiently mitigate his bombast and 
his bursts of banality. The more 
were we grateful to Dr. Koussevit- 
zky for his understanding of the 
composer’s essentially lofty purpose 
and his illumination of the highest 
aspects of Mahler’s spirit. 

The remainder of the concert was 
in lighter vein, contributed greatly 
to the pleasure of the audience 


which packed the hall—two short 
The first part is melancholy and- 


pieces which had the effect of turn- 
ing over the pages of a picture 
book of old tales and scenes of 


‘Russian life—Mussorgsky’s Pre- 


lue to ‘“‘Khovantchina,’’ a simple 


and wonderful piece; Liadoff’s. 


“Baba Yaga,’’ and the scintillating 
“Capriccio Espagnol’ of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, played with abounding 
virtuosity. 


[L—————---——- By VIRGIL THOMSON —=—————————] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, | 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, fourth eve-. And yet the musical material and 


ning concert of its New York series Thurs- technique of the two are almost 


Mahler and Boston habit 
A same abi of playing their 
at Their Best chromatics wild, not limiting the 
USTAV MAHLER is to Richard use of these to modulatory or to 


Strauss as Bach to Handel or seg set tend oper om! ict low them 
Debussy to Ravel. All such pairs of any py ie 0B Molt _ + 
contemporaries have a common. Both orchestrates, of course with 

»! ’ a 
background of style and material sure hand and with wide resources 
that gives to their extremely diver- of imagination and fancy. Mahler’s 
gent temperaments the ability to de- orchestra, however, is the more ele- 
fine and to enclose an epoch as the gant of the two by far, as is like- 
heads and tails of a.coin define and wise. his harmonic and contrapuntal 
enclose between them Go, fabric. His concentration on per- 


of it. F/3-K/ prs, i sonal sincerity gave him an inte- 


grated manner of expressing him- 
Mahler’s music is the more in- self, at his best, that > stylistically 
trospective, It is meditative, vis- more noble than anything Strauss 
cero-emotional, all about himself. with all his barnstorming brilliance, 
Strauss’s is declamatory, objective, ever achieved. The Strauss heavy 
descriptive of everything in the doublings and unashamed usage of 
world but himself: Mahler’s has mere orchestral hubbub belong to a 
the power of attracting fanatical less refined and a less responsible 
devotion to itself and to the person-jorder of musical expression. Mahler 
ality of its author. Strauss’s gives a keeps his colors clean, and he never 
ripsnorting good time to all without writes a middle part that hasn’t in 
provoking the slightest curiosity itself some intensity of expression 
anywhere about its author’s private and some musical grace. 
* as * 


life. Mahler wrote as if the ma- 


terial of Viennese music itself were ‘The Ninth Symphony is consid- 
so bound up with his own soul that ered by most Mahler devotees to be 
only by integrating the two in athe finest of his works, though “Das 
practically marital union could aLied von der Erde” has worship- 
work be created that would be aers and so have the '“Kindertoten- 
valid expression of either. Strauss lieder.” 


_wrote his pieces very much as a’ It is indeed beautifully made, as 
theatrical producer cooks up a show. Well as beautifully thought. It is 


utterly German and Viennese ana 
strangely not so at the same time. 
In: reviewing ‘“‘Das Lied von der 
Erde” some time back, I opined that 
there were some French influences 
in the particular contrapuntal ap- 
proach Mahler employed. Naturally, 
I pulled down on my head a flood 
of abusive correspondence from the 
.Mahlerites, who will have no ana- 
lyzing of their idol and certainly no 
aspersions cast upon his 100 per cent 
,\Germanism. I suppose they don’t 
,count his Israelite birth or his pro- 
jfessional travels (he conducted here 
jat the Metropolitan Opera House 
;and at the Philharmonic for some- 
;thing like three years) 2s factual 
being an impressionist as a Ger- 
man could.” 
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thought-stream rather then that of aspects of Mahler’s spirit. 
‘a classic model. Psychologically The remainder of the concert was 
speaking, the hand of mortality is in lighter vein, contributed greatly 
on the music. The strong move- to the pleasure of the audience 
ments are the first and the last. which packed the hall—two short 
The first part is melancholy and-pieces which had the effect of turn- 
there are pages of frantic despair. ing over the pages of a picture 
A chorale theme is the burden of.book of old tales and scenes of 
the final movement, and the prayer: Russian life—Mussorgsky’s Pre- 
was intoned most poignantly. Its lue to ‘‘Khovantchina,’’ a simple 
developments were unfolded with.and wonderful piece; Liadoff’s 
exaltation. The end is one of a ‘‘Baba Yaga,’’ and the scintillating 
mystical peace, after the tortured ‘‘Capriccio Espagnol’ of Rimsky- 
music of a man of genius who never Korsakoff, played with abounding 
found it. The rapt music vanishes virtuosity. 
into space. The audience was a 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, fourth eve- And yet the musical material and 
ning concert of its New York series Thurs- technique of the two are almost 


day night in Carnegie Hall, with the fol- , f 
lowing program: ‘y identical. Their themes might have 


NE OU I i ...Mahler been written by either, so character- 


Prelude to ‘‘Khovanstchina”’.Moussorgsky istically do they consist of descend- 
Baba-Yaga y Liado 


Mahler and Boston freedom of modulation and the 
' same habit of playing their 
at Their Best chromatics wild, not limiting the! 
USTAV MAHLER is to Richard aie e these to heer rene = to 
melodic purposes bu rowing them 
Strauss as Bach to Handel OF in anywhere they feel like it for 
Debussy to Ravel. All such pairs of any reason whatsoever. 
contemporaries have a common Both orchestrates, of course, with a 
background of style and material sure hand and with wide resources 
that gives to their extremely diver- of imagination and fancy. Mahler’s 
gent temperaments the ability to de- orchestra, however, is the more ele- 
fine and to enclose an epoch as the gant of the two by far, ‘as is like- 
heads and tails of a.coin define and wise his harmonic and contrapuntal 
- rae between them the.content fabric. His concentration on per- 
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cero-emotional, all about himself. with all his barnstorming brilliance, 
Strauss’s is declamatory, objective, ever achieved. The Strauss heavy 
descriptive of everything in the doublings and unashamed usage of 
world but himself: Mahler’s has mere orchestral hubbub belong to a 
the power of attracting fanatical less refined and a less responsible 
devotion to itself and to the person-jorder of musical expression. Mahler 
ality of its author. Strauss’s gives a keeps his colors clean, and he never 
ripsnorting good time to all without writes a middle part that hasn’t in 
provoking the slightest curiosity itself some intensity of expression 
anywhere about its author’s private and some musical grace. 
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evigence OL a certain international- 
ism in his culture. Nevertheless, 
as I listened to the Ninth Symphony 
Thursday night, I was still aware of 
French influences. Certain of these 
are technical,like the no-doubling or- 
technical, like the no-doubling or- 
chestration. Others are esthetic. I 
know the protest mail I shall get 
for saying this, but I must. Mahler 
has a great deal in common with the 
French impressionists. As an Italian 
musician to whom I mentioned the 
matter put it, “He comes as near 
being an impressionist as a Ger. 
man could.” 
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In fact, more tnan once, tne 


‘suspicion is aroused of a composer 
SKY WOR whose instinct it is to write in 
plainer fashion than Mr. Berezow- 


HEARD IN CONCERT 


Koussevitzky Directs Boston 
Orchestra in Performance 
of Third Symphony 


THE COMPOSER IS PRESENT 


He Attends Premiere Here at 
Carnegie Hall—Mozart and 
Berlioz Numbers Given 


By OLIN DOWNES 


Extreme sensitiveness went hand 
in hand with power and intuition in 
the performances given by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra under Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s direction yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 


The interpretations were notable 
for what was accomplished with 
familiar music of strongly -con- 
trasted qualities, as also the realiza- 
tion of the thought of a young com- 
poser of this period. This composer 
was Nicolai Berezowski, present in 
the flesh, to appear after the New 
York premiére of his Third Sym- 
phony and acknowledge from the 
Stage the prolonged applause which 
his score elicited from the audience. 

This symphony is doubtless the 
strongest work in that form which 
Berezosky, born in Leningrad, and 
now in his forty-first year, has pro- 
duced. His procedure, which has 
relation to that of Prokofieff, does 
not dispense with fundamental 
scale relationships and harmonies 
derived from them. It is a further 
application of old laws of tone-re- 
lationship, pointed up by altera- 
tions, of harmony and of key- 
Sequence, often very simple, which 
may give the impression of some- 
thing wholly unusual. Jaf Pot { 


sky permits himself; that is to say, 
of melodic ideas which would pro- 
gress in quite obvious ways if it 
were not that the composer thinks 
it wise to pepper them a little to 
avoid thought of the commonplace. 


Opening Movement Impresses 


The opening movement of the 
Symphony made a strong impress- 
ion yesterday, because of the bal- 
ance of form and the concentration 
and dramatic tension of the music. 
It is sinewy, closely bound to- 
gether, of much rythmic vitality; it 
progresses to its close with strik- 
ing vigor with inevitability, more 
especially in the opening move- 
ment, . 

The two later movements might 
be more convincing with longer ac- 
quaintance. They appear to have 
less inspiration and impulse than 
the first part; to follow overmuch 
a preconceived plan and, loftily in- 
tended, to be actually trivial in 
spots, and to smack of midnight oil. 

The familiar works were Mozart’s 
‘‘Kine Kleine Nachtmusik’’ and the 
Berlioz ‘‘Fantastic’’ Symphony. 
They served to display the conduc- 
tor’s insight and the versatility of 
the orchestra. Mozart was per, 
formed with a reduced body of 
players, with lyrical feeling and 
artistocratic distinction. Such music 
asks rather to be revealed than in- 
terpreted. It is extremely difficult 
to do well, but when delivered with 
peerless finish and beauty of style 
will vindicate itself. 


Berlioz Work Performed 


Berlioz, on the other hand, must 
be interpreted. He remains today 
an astonishing and _ wild-eyed 
romantic, He has to be understood 
and to be taken seriously. Yester- 
day his music was felt as a fact of 
epochal genius and not as a mere 
matter of historical appreciation. 
Little that the romantics produced 
is so touching and startlingly orig- 
inal as his opening movement, so 
tender, melancholy and feverish. It 
is the voice of the romantic lover. 
the lovelorn poet, to the life, and 
one is perpetually surprised at the 
delicacy and the rare and vivid col- 
ors of the orchestra. 


The aude«ity of this music is the 
greater bécause it is so simple, so 
instinctive and unpremeditated., 
Perhaps, unless it is touched with 
the living fire, as yesterday, we are 
not as easily frightened as the au- 
diences of Berlioz’ day were with 
his “‘March to the Seaffold’’ and 
‘Witches’ Sabbath.’’ Nor does it 
seem imperative that the musings 
of the symphony’s hero be as pro- 
longed as they are in the “Scene 
in the Fields.”’ 

But Dr. Koussevitzky gave this 
unprecedented symphony its emo- 
tional frame, atmosphere, rhetoric. 


' He made us newly aware of its zen- 


lus. It told more than all the 
history books how Berlioz used the 
orchestra as none before him had 
dreamed of using it. None had 
thought of such a pliant, free- 


rhythmed instrumental speech. . 


None had dreamed that a Symphony 
could become an expression as sub- 
jective and introspective as this 
one, 

We speak, here, especially of the 
earlier movements. The “‘March 
{fo the Scaffold”’ and the “Witches 
Sebbath’’ were played as they 
Should be, with an extravagance 
and fantasy thaf were nightmarish, 
So that the orchestra croaked and‘ 
gibbered and howled its parodies. 


After the finale the audience was. 
cheering. 


Koussevitzk y. 


/ 


Conducts Work 


Of Berezowsky 


vd 


ree 


Boston Orchestra Opens 
Program With Mozart’s 
‘EineKleineNachtmusik’ 


. Se one 


By Robert Lawrence 
Mozart playing of a superb order 
began yesterday afternoon’s con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hail. It has 
never been the writer’s good for- 
tune to hear so exquisitely molded 


a performance of the “Eine kleine’, 
Nachtmusik” as Serge Koussevitzxy 


and his forces delivered on this oc- 
casion. The fine-grained tone of the 
Boston string section—the reticence 
of Dr, Koussevitzky’s conducting— 
the admirably controlled application 
of dynamics—gave rise to a reading 
which proved to be the feature of 
the afternoon. 

Dr. Koussevitzky did not choose 
to underline the beauties of this 
score. He was content to let the 
string serenade speak for itself. 
Thus, yesterday’s audience heard 
none of the exaggerated retards und 
precious phrase-molding commonly 
acclaimed as “Mazort style.” It lis- 
tened, instead, to a straight-forward 
performance in which both the 
fortes and pianos were projected on 
4 reduced scale akin to chamber 
music, The ensemble’s tone bore a 


wonderful transparency at all times, 


and in the trio of the minuet move- 


ment, the players surpasse em- 
selves. ¢./¢ “& / Cail: 


Berezowsky Work Follows 

Nicolai Berezowsky’s Symphony 
No. 3, which followed the Mozart, 
was presented so magnificently that 
one wondered how it might fare 
under less impressive conditions. 
The work bears traces of Stravin- 
sky’s later style, and yet reveals a 
fine and individual musica] mind. 


_ All three of the movements are well 


made, and the opening Adagio 
achieves something of eloquence. 
sMr. Berezowsky, who was present 


yesterday to take his bow at the 


conclusion of the symphony, has a 
firm command of orchestra] tech- 
nique. His music “sounds.” and this 
Sound yesterday was a trifle con- 
fusing, causing the listener at times 
to mistake effect for cause. When 
considered in retrospect, the score 
seems more cerebral than emotional. 
an effort of the will rather than of 
the imagination. Nevertheless, its 
high degree of professional] Skill is 
to be respected. Although the sym- 
phony was first performed five years 
ago in Rochester and given a subse- 
quent Boston premiere in 1957, with 
the composer conducting, I believe 
that yestereday marked its first New 
York performance. 


Plays Berlioz Symphony 


Perhaps the writer had expected 
too much in advance of a perform- 
ance which brought ‘the afternoon 
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to a close. Long acquaintance with 
Boston qualities led me to await an 


apocalyptic reading of Berlioz’s sepsis 
“Fantastic” symphony. It did not pcan 
come. There were, of course, pages # = 
and whole movements of unusual! @ 
splendor. The “Scene aux Champs” 
was played with precisely the timbre § 


Of which one dreams when studying 


the works of Berlioz in score; and, 


from the standpoint of sheer tonal 


masses, the “Marche au Supplice” 


proved tremendously effective. J 
missed, however, in the other move-| 
ments, that fantasy so inescapably | 
bound up with the score. | 

If Dr. Koussevitzky has applied to: 
this symphony the same philosophy 
he had brought to the serenade of 
Mozart—that of letting the music 
speak for itself—the performance 
might have been more consistently 
successful. The secret of Berliob lies 
in the music’s rhythmic flow. in the 
use of purely formal means of com- 
position to achieve a romantic end. 
Dr. Koussevitzky was liable to stretch 
his tempi yesterday, sentimentalizing 
the introduction to the opening 
movement until it lost its unreality. 
The finale, too, was broadened ex- 


av Mahle 


[From Final Edition of Yesterday’s Times.) 


LISZTS FAUST’ LED 


BY ROUSOEYITZRY 


Composer’s Symphony Feature 
of Concert Given by Boston 
Group at Carnegie Hall 


MOZART WORK ALSO HEARD 


‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ and 
Leader’s Transcription of 
Bach Prelude Presented 


By OLIN DOWNES 
Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’’ symphony was 
the predominating feature of the 
concert given’ by Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra last night in Carnegie 


" Many Tone-Colors at Disposal 


Thus many tone-colors—nearly all 
of them save the warm and shim- 


-‘mering color of the strings—are at 


the transcriber’s disposal. Doubt- 
less, as his employment, in particu- 
lar, of the different woodwind so- 
norities showed, he had in mind the 
organ tone and the organ’s severity 
if not sameness of color. The rath- 
er inflexible character of the wood- 
wind scoring, combined with the 
more brilliant qualities of brass, 
made very clear the Bach counter- 
point and the linear quality of the 
music. It was possible, at the same 
time, to get substantial climaxes. 
This was using the orchestra to re- 
veal and not conceal the composer’s 
thought. 

It was high time that the ‘‘Faust’’ 
symphony was heard here. It is not 
for any conductor and any orches- 
tra. Certainly it is one of the most 
original symphonic works of the 
whole romantic period. Liszt may 
have derived from Berlioz’s ‘‘Fan- 
tastic’’ symphony, where his meth- 
ods of transforming themes is 
concerned. But no other composer 
shows such an approach to Goethe 
as Liszt does here, and so true a 
comprehension of the _ philosophic 
as well as the emotional elements 


cessively and lost the diabolical es- +. | Sees : Hall. It will be repeated at the of the poem. 
sence so necessary to the music's Whose Ninth Symphony was final concert of the Boston Sym- Of course if this philosophic bias 
best effect, When judged by stand- played Thursday night by the phony’s New York season tomor-| were all . that distinguished the 
ards other than those of the Boston Boston Symphony Orchestra row afternoon. The symphony was | Score of the ‘‘Faust’’ symphony it 
Symphony, this was a 200d perform- A ae rie te receded last wy ht by M ‘t's | would not have lived, The fact is 
ance. But when perfection has al- toh Pinte, : Rrcmuptcnink | that Liszt's inspiration is here at 
ready been achieved, one persists in Hine Kleine Nachtmusik”’ and PY | its height, and that writing in the 
a hope for further perfection. the first performance in New York | melodic vein he has found in his 
of Koussevitzky’s transcription for | Second movement & means of re- 
wind and brass instruments of | V@2ling Gretchen With a tenderness 


Bach’s C major Prel nd Fugue 
for organ. 4 ci, can Ann® 
This tra LB eh | Ss unusual 
among all others of its kind for 
what we may term its asceticism. 
Instead of gorgeously decking out 
the organ piece with the full pan- 
oply of the modern orchestra 
Koussevitzky has confined himself 
to the sonorities of the -wind in- 
struments and to a rather severe 
color scheme. He uses’the custo- 
mary brass choir and an augmented 
section of woodwind, with an ex- 
tra bassoon and contra-bassoon, a 
piccolo, two English horns, a high 
clarinet and a bass clarinet. | 


and, one would say, fidelity’ to the 
original that makes the passage 
uhique in symphonic literature. 
This is mentioned at once in con- 
nection with the melodic consider- 
ation. But Gretchen is not the 
predominating thought of the sym- 
phony, with its three character 
sketches. The first movement is 
Faust in many aspects. The last, 
‘‘Mephistopheles,’’ is Faust with all 
his motives caricatured and belit- 


‘tled by the ‘‘spirit that denies.” 


And it is an extraordinary achieve- 
ment. 

Then there is the apparition, so to 
speak, of the Gretchen theme, and 
the apothesosis that follows, with 





to a close. Long acquaintance with 
Boston qualities led me to await an 
apocalyptic reading of Berlioz’s 
“Fantastic”’ symphony. It did not 
come. There were, of course. pages 
and whole movements of unusua] 
splendor. The “Scene aux Champs’ 
Was played with precisely the timbre 
Of which one dreams when studving 
the works of Berlioz in score; and. 
from the standpoint of sheer tonal 
masses, the “Marche ay Supplice’’ 
proved tremendously effective. I 
missed, however, in the other move- 
ments, that fantasy so inescapably 
bound up with the score. 

If Dr. Koussevitzky has applied to 
this symphony the same philosophy 
he had brought to the serenade of 
Mozart—that of letting the music 
speak for itself—the performance 
might have been more consistentlv 
successful. The secret of Berliob lies 
In the music’s rhythmic flow, in the 
use of purely formal means of com- 
position ta achieve qa romantic end. 
Dr. Koussevitzkv was liable to stretch 
his tempi yesterday, sentimentalizing 
the introduction to the openine 
movement until it lost its unreality. 
The finale, too. was broadened ex- 
cessively and lost the diabolical es- 
sence so necessary to the music's 
best effect. When Judged by stand- 
ards other than those of the Boston 
Symphony, this was a good perform. 
ance. But when perfection has al- 
ready been achieved. one persists in 
a hope for further perfection. 


Gustav Mahler 


Ninth Symphony was 
played Thursday night by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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LISZT’S ‘FAUST’ LED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Composer’s Symphony Feature 
of Concert Given by Boston 
Group at Carnegie Hall 


MOZART WORK ALSO HEARD 


‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik’ and 
Leader's Transcription of 
Bach Prelude Presented 


By OLIN DOWNES 
Liszt’s ‘‘Faust’?’ symphony was 
the predominating feature of the 
concert given by Serge Kousse- 
vVitzky and the Boston Svmphony 
Orchestra last night in Carnegie 
Hall. It will be repeated at the 

concert of the Boston Sym- 


‘s New York season tomor- 


atternoon. The symphony was 


preceded last night by Mozart’s 
‘Kine Kleine Nachtmusik’’ and hy 
performance in New York 


of Koussevitzky’s transcription for 


Wind and brass instruments of) 


Bach's CG major Prelud@mand Fugue 

This trartserfption® Is unusual 
among all others of its kind for 
what we may term its asceticism. 
Instead of gorgeously decking out 
the organ piece with the full pan- 
oply of the modern orchestra 
Koussevitzky has confined himself 
to the sonorities of the -wind in- 
struments and to a rather severe 
color scheme. He uses’ the custo- 
mary brass choir and an augmented 
section of woodwind, with an ex- 
tra bassoon and contra-bassoon. a 
piccolo, two English horns, a high 
clarinet and a bass clarinet. 


Many Tone-Colors at Disposal 


Thus many tone-colors—nearly all 
of them save the warm and shim- 
mering color of the strings—are at 
the transcriber’s disposal. Doubt- 
less, as his employment, in particu- 
lar, of the different woodwind so- 
norities showed, he had in mind the 
organ tone and the organ’s severity 
if not sameness of color. The rath- 
er inflexible character of the wood- 
wind scoring, combined with the 
more brilliant qualities of brass, 
made very clear the Bach counter- 
point and the linear quality of the 
music. It was possible, at the same 
time, to get substantial climaxes. 
This was using the orchestra to re- 
veal and not conceal the composer’s 
thought. 

[lt was high time that the ‘‘Faust’”’ 
symphony was heard here. It is not 
for any conductor and any orches- 
tra. Certainly it is one of the most 
original symphonic works of the 
Whole romantic period. Liszt may 
have derived from Berlioz’s ‘‘Fan- 
tastic’’ symphony, where his meth- 
ods of transforming themes is 
concerned. But no other composer 
shows such an approach to Goethe 
as Liszt does here, and so true a 
comprenension of the philosophie 
as well as the emotional elements 
of the poem. 

Of course if this philosophic bias 
were all that distinguished the 
score of the ‘‘Faust’’ symphony it 
would not have lived. The fact is 
that Liszt’s inspiration is here at 
its height, and that writing in the 
melodic vein he has found in his 
second movement a means of re- 
vealing Gretchen With a tenderness 
and, one would say. fidelity’ to the 
original that makes the passage 
unique in symphonic literature 

This is mentioned at once in con- 
nection with the melodic consider- 
ation. But Gretchen is not the 
predominating thought of the svm- 
phony, with its three character 
sketches. The first movement is 
Faust in many aspects. The last 
‘‘Mephistopheles,’’ is Faust with all 
his motives caricatured and belit- 
tled by the ‘“‘spirit that denies.”’ 
And it is an extraordinary achieve- 
ment 

Then there is the apparition, so to 
speak, of the Gretchen theme, and 
the apothesosis that follows. with 
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the chorus and the solo tenor in- 
voking the spirit of the everwoman- 
ly that leads upward and on. 


It might have been best if thte?. 


Directs Boston 


somewhat showy conclusion had 
been spared; if, in other words, the 


“Faust’’ Symphony had remained in 


its first form, without the choral 
finale. But it cannot be denied that 
this finale is first-class theatre in 
itself, and last night it made an 
immense impression, as, indeed, the 
‘‘Faust’’ Symphony can hardly fail 
to do, despite certain weaknesses, 
when it is approached by a master- 
ful conductor and in a great spirit. 
That the performance was bril- 
liant and dramatic would g0 almost 
without saying. In the slow move- 
ment, difficult to interpret with 
equal simplicity and feeling, it was 
more than that. Liszt strength- 
ened and considerably improved the 
instrumentation of the ‘‘Faust’’ 
Symphony after its first perform- 
ance in Weimar in 1857. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky accepted certain of these 
improvements, or let us say rein- 
forcements, last night. Most of 
them he rejected, giving us the in- 
strumentation nearly in its first 
form and making certain cuts. 


No Telling Detail Missed 


He made a gorgeous sounding 
piece of it, and missed no telling 
detail or climax. Whether his tempi 
were the ideal ones is another ques- 
tion. For the writer the tempo of 
the first movement was too fast for 
Its best good, especially in such an 
instance as the announcement: of ' 
the last of the Faust themes. That 
proud, swinging phrase lost some 
of its power and dignity because of 
the pace, | 

We also think of somewhat subtler 
innuendo in passages of the last 
movement, which was more dram- 
atic than Psychological in accent, 
Whatever the individual reserva- 
tions mi symphony, per-_ 


Choir and the | 
gripped Glee ub, 
the hall “pgs 


plause for ¢ 


‘ 
; 


e reviewers went their 


. 
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Koussevitzky 


| 
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Tn Liszt’s‘F aust’ 


Also Conducts Own Version 
of Bach Organ Prelude 
at Carnegie Hall Concert 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


The second and longest half of 
Serge Koussevitzky’s program with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall Thursday night was 
given over to Liszt’s greatest work, 
his “Faust” Symphony. Performed 
with but two brief cuts in the first 
movement, the symphony required 
about one hour and ten minutes in 
the unfolding, yet seldom proved un- 
absorbing. The composition’s three 
movements were conceived by Liszt 
as “character pictures” of the three 
leading figures in the first part of 
Goethe’s tragedy—Faust, Gretcher 
and Mephistopheles—and into them 
he has poured his most consistently 
Sincere and imaginative music. 

There are moments in the Faust 
movement in which Liszt does not 
resist the impulse to be grandilo- 
quent which has vitiated the effec- 
tiveness of so many of his products. 
But these are happily few, and the 
Salient aspects of Faust’s nature, his 
searching after the unattainable, his 
brooding, passionate longing and 


amorousness are sugges err- 
ingly. » de S- { a | P 


Portrait of Gretchen 


Although Gretchen’s character is 
not exhaustively depicted, Liszt has 
wholly neglected its more tragic 
facets. The anguished, betrayed 


.|Maiden, finally driven to madness 


and death in prison for the murder 
of her Child, is not Suggested, But 
the Innocent; tender, trusting and 
loving Sides of Gretchen are al] 
there, limned with lyric contours of 
irresistible appeal. 


Nowhere else is Liszt’s genius so 
brilliantly revealed as in the Mephis- 
topheles movement in which Faust’s 
every impulse, every trait is carica- 
tured, satirized and distorted. It is 
in these metamorphoses of the Faust 
themes that Liszt’s ingenuity is most 
cogently disclosed, from both the in- 
ventive and coloristic viewpoints. 
Here his mastery of instrumentation 
reaches its apex. The choral finale. 
a setting of Goethe’s “Allies vergang- 
liche, ist nur ein Gleichniss,” is im- 
bued with genuine mysticism, .and 
almost wholly free from sentimenta]- 
ity. It was well sung by the Prince- 
ton University Chapel Choir and 
Rutgers University Glee Club, but 
the tenor solo which forms an in- 
tegral part thereof was voiced in a 
throaty, constricted manner and fre- 
quently insecure intonation by John 
Priebe. 


Plays Own Bach Arrangement 


The interpretation as a whole was 
& superb one which, if one excepts 
the closing measures of the Faust 
movement (in which Mr. Kousse- 
vitzki ignored Liszt’s directions and 
returned to the slow pace of the 


Boston Symphony Plays 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, concluded its New York 
season Saturday afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall with a program contain- 
ing a repetition of the principal fea- 
ture of its concert offered Thurs- 
day night: Liszt’s Faust symphony, 
performed with the aid of the 
Princeton University Chapel Choir 
and the Rutgers Upiversity Glee 
Club, %. 

Mozart’s G minor symphony re- 
ceived a performance of exquisite 
finish, of tonal beauty and an in- 
terpretation imbued with the essen- 
tial tragic spirt of this consummate 
masterpiece. This although the mu- 
cis was kept within the strictest 
classical frame. The interpretation, 
which went so deep to its innermost 
Secret, was achieved with the ut- 
most simplicity—a simplicity diffi- 
cult to capture in a manner which 
is not artifice but a supreme 
achievement of the most conscious 
and mature art. Needless to say, 
such a result.could not have been 
achieved with an orchestra less per- 


movement’s opening) fully realizeq fect in all its parts or less sensitive 
the composer’s intentions and was tO every phase and nuance than the 


invested with unfailing tonal splen- 


dor. 


The evening began with a routine 
performance of Mbozart’s “Eine 
kleine Nachtmusik.’ Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky’s arrangement for wind in- . 
ays ° Organ his esthetic perspective and _ the 


struments only of Bach’s 


Boston Symphony. 

Thus in one concert Dr. Kousse- 
vitsky epitomized the beauty of 
both the classic and romantic pe- 
riods, in compositions utterly con- 
trasted; an impressive testimony to 


Prelude and Fugue in C major, No, c@tholicity of his taste. 


17, followed. This was an interest- 


This was the conclusion before a 


ing transcription in which the con- 2e™Monstrative audience that packed 


ductor’s obvious objective to ap- 
proximate the texture and sonori- 
ties of the organ was often achieved. 
His use of the trumpet as a melodic, 
agile instrument was quite in the 


the hall of what has been the most 
successful season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra or of any 
other symphony orchestra of the 
Winter of 1940-41 in New “— at 


Bach tradition, and he made no at- 
tempt to make Bach’s rather bucolic, 
unpretentious music sound like the 
crack of doom as is often the case 
with modern adapters of Leipzig 


Cantor’s works. 





Pension Fund Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 91st pension fund concert of | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was| 


given yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall. Serge Koussevitzky 


Mr. Koussevitzky has a wonderful 
ear for sonorities and has conse- 
quently and unerringly made an 
enchanting orchestral version of this 
by no 


ans famous Prelude. and 
Fugue. « a ey 
We regret eport that theradoes 


not seem to be a real popular de- 


conducted the orchestra and the|,mand for performances of the Missa 


| 


choruses of the Harvard Glee Club! 


and Radcliffe Choral Society, who 
had been trained by G. Wallace 


Woodworth. The soloists were Rose 
Dirman, soprano; Hertha Glaz, con-| 
tralto; John Priebe, tenor: Julius) 
Huehn, bass. The program was as. 
follows: 


Prelude and Fugue for organ in C major | 
No..17, transcribed for wind orchestra | 
by Serge Koussevitzky............. .Bach | 

Missa Solemnis in D maior, Op. 123 

Beethoven) 


Even though it added to the length, 
of a fairly heavy afternoon’s pro-. 
gram, we were glad of the oppor-| 
tunity to hear Mr. Koussevitzky’s’ 
arrangement of the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue again. As a matter of 
fact it ought to be played all over 
the country as a model of how this 
sort of thing should be done. There 
are quite a number of musicians. 
notably Mr. Stokowski, who should 
be tied down to a chair and made 
to listen to this transcription. After 
this experience we trust. that they 
would have the good taste to go 
home and burn their own efforts in 
the same field. 

The point is, merely, that Mr. 
Koussevitzky has had the humility 
to think of Bach first and his own 
glory as transcriber second. His 
arrangement for wind instruments 
gives one the feeling of the beau- 
tifully voiced organs of Bach’s time. 
These have been admirably recon- 
structed in recent years in this 
country, and there is no longer much 
excuse, beyond that of wanton musi- 
cal sport, to dress Bach’s organ 
music in outlandish orchestration. 


Solemnis. There were quantities of 


empty seats yesterday and that, too, 
with the first seven rows taken out 
for the enlarged stage. It must be 
painful for Mr. Koussevitzky and all 
the others concerned in the per- 
formance, which demands so much 
work in preparation, to realize how 
little the music itself appears to at- 
tract the general public. It is not 
the length that is the trouble, for 
we will wager that either the B 
minor Mass or the St. Matthew 
Passion would fill the hall in a 
twinkling. To complain of trends 
in public taste is not our concern 
here, and we shall leave it at that. 
But the whole problem is one that 
could do with some serious study. 

As to the performance itself yes- 
terday, it left something to be de- 
Sired. The best aspect of it was 
the quartet of soloists. It is all im- 
portant in the Missa Solemnis that 
these four singers should be good 
not only individually, but also as 
an ensemble. Miss Dirman and Miss 
Glaz and Messrs. Priebe and Huehn 
seemed to us to have carried out 
their roles yesterday exceedingly 
well. Indeed, we should be willing 
to say that they are, taken as a 
whole, the best soloists in the Mass 
that we happen to have heard. 

On the other hand we have cer- 
tainly heard the Boston Symphony 
play and the Harvard and Radcliffe 
choruses sing better than they did 
frequently yesterday afternoon. It 
was not, then, quite as good a per- 
formance as we heard here a few 
years ago. It was, of course, credit- 
able, but just not inspiring, 
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beauty of th 
a humbling 


“Missa Solemnis” 


Great art is a light of hope and 
faith in this darkening world. Such 
was the thought recurring through 
the afternoon as a superb perform- 


adequate soloists and carefully pre- 
bared choruses can cope success- 
fully with it. That yesterday’s per- 


formance was more moving than 


printed words can indicate is suffi- 


ance of Beethoven’s “Missa Sol- tacks Erenow ledge of the ef- 
emnis” traversed its:course at Sym- 


phony Hall yesterday afternoon. So 
long as there are free people to 
sing and play: the “Missa Solemnis,”’ 
the B minor Mass of Bach, the “St. 
‘Matthew Passion” and other great 
choral-orchestral works one could’ 
mention, the race is not consigned 
to:'irretrievable barbarism. 7 

Beethoven’s majestic expression 
of religious feeling’ was presented 
for the benefit of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s pension fund. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted. The 
choruses were the Radcliffe Chora] 
Society and the Harvard Glee Club, 
‘who had been trained by G. Wallace 
‘Woodworth. The four soloists were 
Rose Dirman, soprano: Hertha Glaz, 
| contralto; John Priebe, tenor, and 
‘Julius Huehn, bass. E. Power Biggs 
was the. organist. 

Most in the large audience must | 
have realized what the perform- 
ance represented in devoted hard 
work, and in the Singular musical 
resources which it is the blessed 
£00d fortune of Boston to enjoy. 
Those who may have been hear- 
ing the “Missa Solemnis” for the 
first time must also ha 
instinctively its 
phenomenal 
grandeur an 


who listen w 


hearts. The 
the Gloria a 


eginning of at 


us Est’ 

and the Sanctus. Ho og / 
The ‘Missa’ Solemn s SO ex- 
treme and consistent difficulty that 
Only a great orchestra, more than 


Small matters, of @e rounding of 
a phrase, a pianissimo too soft to be 
audible, may be set down as short- 
comings in the chorus. The most 
exacting may claim that an ff in the 
score produced more volume than 
pure resonance. Even that point is 
not wholly tenable, considering 
Beethoven’s merciless demands for 
tone and yet more tone. 

Miss Dirman’s clear. round voice 
is remarkably well suited. to the so- 
Prano. part. Mr. Priebe Was, as 
usual, most reliable, and Mr. Huehn 
was Satisfactory. Miss Glaz (who, 
like Miss Dirman, was appearing 
for the first time with the Boston 
Symphony, js vocally less equipped 
for the work. She Sang ardently. 
but many of her tones were hard. 

The afternoon began with Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s transcription for 
wind instruments of the Bach Organ 
Prelude and Fugue in C major, No. 
17, which Richard Burgin had in- 
troduced here some weeks ago. 
Hearing the transcription for .the 


first time under the direction of 


Mr. Koussevitzky,. one Was more 


impressed by its fine qualities. The 


tone was firm, compact and bril.- 
liant. No one could suggest that the 


‘transcription is too elaborate.or too 
big for Bach’s Original ideas. Yet 


some of the inner voices, especially 
when entrusted to instruments of 
relatively small Carrying power like 
the flutes and bassoons, were less 
Clear than was desirable. 

The ovation that burst when the 
“Missa” was finished followed the 
pattern of all such at pension fund 
concerts. Mr. Koussevitzky was 
the object of noisy and continuing 
applause, and so was Mr. Wood- 
worth, who appeared on the stage. 
And it goes without Saying that 
choruses, orchestra and soloists were 
all intended to share it.—C, W, D. 
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Xose Dirman, contralto soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Jrchestra in Beethoven's “Missa Solemnis,” which will be pre- 
sented at Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 27, for 
he benefit of the orchestra’s pension fund. 
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Beethoven Mass | 
Moving Performance for Symphony 
Pension Fund; Huberman in Benefit 


By EDWARD DOWNES 
A dramatic and deeply moving performance of Beethoven's 
Missa Solemnis was presented under the baton of Serge Kousse- 
vitzky in Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon for the Pension 
Fund of the Boston Symphony Oxchestra, The giant work. re- 
quires a gigantic musical apparatus which included, in this case, 


not only the Boston Symphony 


(plus organ), but Harvard Glee 


Club and Radcliffe Choral Society (both prepared by G. Wallace 

Woodworth), Rose Dirman,’soprano, Hertha Glatz, contralto, John 

Priebe, tenor, and Julius Huehn, bass, as soloists. | 
Incredibly, the house was not sold out. To judge by the im- 


mense and enthusiastic audi- 
ences which. attend the regular 


Boston Symphony: concerts, one}. ari. distinguished herself. 


would suppose’ Boston’s musical 
public to feel an endless debt of 


gratitude to each of the great 
corps of musicians who, week 
for week, year for year, give us 
sO much beauty and make Bos- 
ton the great musical city that 
it is. Yet when given the oppor- 
tunity not only to demonstrate 
that gratitude, but to hear the 
Mass which Beethoven hims:lf 
called his greatest work, and to 
hear it played by the greatest 
orchestra in the worid, led by 
one of the greatest of living con- 
ductors, we leave close to 200 
empty ‘seats. Why? In New 
York, where it is next to impos- 
sible to obtain a seat to a Bos- 
ton Symphony concert, that per- 
formance would probably have 
filled Carnegie Hall at least 
twice. It should have filled Sym- 
phony Hall three times over. 
For it was a great performance. 
It had the splendor of imagina- 
tion which fired Beethoven's 


own thought. It had the grand | , ; 
Koussevitzky S own arrangement 


of a Bach organ prelude and 


line and the breadth of utterance 
which only an overwhelming dec- 
laration of faith can command. 
It had the soul-searching inten- 
sity of a composer and a conduc- 
tor, to whom religion could never 
be a simple formula. It was re- 
plete with the drama inherent 
in its ancient text. 

Musical peaks of the afternoon 
came in the intimate mystical 


opening of the Sanctus, the an- 


cuished appeal ‘‘Miserere nobis” 
(of the Agnus Dei), where Her- 


the serene Benedictus, the re- 
mendous affirmation of the Cre- 
do. But there is little space. nor 
any useful purpose in a long re- 
cital of details. 


Chorus versus Orchestra 


Though one would deny no sin- 
gle member the privilege of sing- 
ing the Missa Solemnis, the cho- 
ral mass used yesterday was 
sometimes overpowering, even 
against the Boston’ Symphony. 
Considering Beethoven's _ fien- 
dishly instrumental manner of 
writing for voices, their perform- 
ance, for a non-professional cho- 
rus, seemed little short of mirac- 
ulous. And they sang with con- 
tagious enjoyment of the music. 

Finest of the soloists was Julius 
Heuhn, whose growth as an art- 
St and singer is more evident 


each season. Richard. Burgin 
‘contributed the masterly violin 


solo of the Sanctus. 
The Mass was preceded by Dr. 


fugue in C which js a model] of 
its kind. Putting Bach before 
Koussevitzky and a Sense of 
Style before 4 sense of circus, 
Koussevitzky Shames the bom- 
bastie perversions of Bach which 
have long been rampant in our 
concert halls. His subtle ear for 


sonorous balances is evident both 
in the score 


nd bis conductin 
of it, afed Huyy/ a 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Monday evening-Tuesday 
afternoon series of six concerts by 
the Boston Symphony began last 
night. at Symphony Hall. Serge 
Koussevitzky conducted. Gluck’s 
grave, majestic Overture to “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis”’; Haydn’s pert Sym- 
phony in G Major, No, 88. and the 
descriptive “London Symphony” of 


Vaughan Williams. be 

A near cae Os i ni Qos 
obviously deeply impressed by the 
“London Symphony” which closed 
the program. After the last faint 
note subsided, there followed an 
awed, momentarily complete silence 
—and then a torrent of applause. 

Under the inspired, probing baton 
of Dr. Koussevitzky, the tragic pro- 
portions of the symphony were 
raised to full height. The music 
penetrated, sounding like # pro- 


phetic elegy for a great cit se 
throbbing soul is laid bare: 
There are pages of t work 


where the tragedy seems exces- 
sive, lachrymose and burdening. 
But they are few. The allegro of 
the first movement is' robust with 
teeming life and the hurly-burly 
of the city. And the second (lento) 
is foggy and melancholy as only 
London can be. The fleeting images, 
the musical vignettes inherent in 
the third movement (scherzo) are 
not easily remembered. But the 
listener is left with the definite im- 
pression that he has heard music of 
consequence, Then thé symphony 
ends on the tragic note so powerful 
as to be overwhelming. 

The Gluck Overture, with the end- 
ing devised by Richard Wagner 
(since it originally led immediately 
into the first act of the opera), be- 
gan the program on a serious plane, 
The reading was exact. though 
weighty. 

The evening’s humorous note was 
to be found in the delightful Haydn 
Symphony. Brisk, precise and 
bracing, it was varied in temper and 
light but not flippant. The second 
movement was gorgeously rich, 
while the minuetto reminded one of 
a stately dowager dancing with a 
twinkle in her eye. The main theme 
of the finale was, as Sir Donald 
Tovey described it, an “exquisitely 
bred kitten.” 


Monday-Tuesday 
Pro , 
g tity un 
Edward 


By ownes 

With a concert of rare elo- 
quence and finish the Boston 
Symphony opened its short Mon- 
day-Tuesday subscription series 
in Symphony Hall last night. 
Serge Koussevitzky had chosen 
[from among the finest perform- 
ances of the regular Friday-Sat- 
urday series to build this first 
program: the Overture to Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia jin Aulis,” Haydn’s 
88th Symphony in G major and 
the “London Symphony” of 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. 

The impeccable Style and deep- 
throated sonority of the Boston 
Symphony strings, plus the su- 
per) artistry of Serge Koussevitz- 
ky was apparently not enough 
to reconcile the audience to the 
severe beauties of Gluck. To 
describe its reaction as luke- 
warm would be flattery. 

At least three movements of 
the Haydn Symphony came very 
near perfection. Aside from the 
artistic virtues involved, the 
golden timbre of the orchestra as 
a whole, and the sensitive bal- 
ance which Koussevitzky under- 
stands so well how to give a 
chord, made the Opening Adagio 
a physical joy for the ear. Ex- 
uberant. unproblematic music 
Of the greatest honesty and sim- 
Dlicity, the first Allegro became, 
by some mysterious alchemy 
knowr. to Koussevitzky, urbane, 
sophisticated, And this mixture 
of simplicity and sophistication 
was of the essence of Hayden, 

The second movement Largo is 
founded on one of the most famil]- 
iar Cliches of eighteenth century 
melody, yet how unhackneyed 
and fresh it js! With what 
vibracy and warmth Kousse- 
vitzky. filled the familiar con- 
tours of the song, 

The delicious lilt of the trio. 


ee niet 





with its stylized reminiscence of 
the folk dance, recalled the 
“back-to-nature” whimsey. of 
that rococo age — a fad which 
‘preoccupied everyone from 
Haydn and philosopher Rous- 
seau up or down to Marie An- 


toinette, playing at shepherds 
and shepherdesses in the gar- 
dens of Versailles. 

The only flawin the symphony 
performance was the _ break- 
neck pace of the Finale. What 
was gained here in flash and 
brilliance was lost in humor and 
sentiment. 

Vaughan Williams’ “London 
Symphony” has lost none of its 
poignancy through the events 
of the last few days. The jaunty 
English spirit, the unmistakable 
Anglo-Saxon inflection of the 
first movement were good to be 
reminded of. Had it not been 
written a quarter of a century 
ago, the sombre revery of the 
second movement. might have 
been an elegy on the ruins of 
London. The nostalgia and 
mysticism of this music has in 
it more than a hint of tragedy. 
Koussevitzky’s matchless ability 
to communicate a mood made 
the quiet epilogue, with the un- 
finished chime of Big Ben, a 
deeply moving experience. The 
moment of complete silence 
which followed the conclusion 
of the symphony was its most 
sincerely felt. praise. 

The first foncert of the Monday series 
was given last night in Symphony hall 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra, Serge 

oussevitsky, conducting. The program 
Was as follows: 

Gluck. ......Overture to Iphigenia in Aulis 


meeyan...,... ‘Bymuhony in G major, No. 88 
Riera aay London Symphony 


It’s a far cry to the days when 
the first hearers of Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “London” Symphony found it 
inexplicably and unbearably gloomy. 


It is all that now, and more. Even 
its gay tinsel, at first considered 
amusingly banal, has now an aif of 
effable sadness, and Vaughan Wil- 
its audience. Far from an emotional 
viewpoint—and last night’s audience 
was anything if not emotional—the 
symphony is crushingly relevant. 
We are not sure ifgall of it is any- 
thing more. ij ~ “Ky x 
Perhaps it 1s a small matter tO 
be concerned, at a time when the 
Symphony does leave such a telling 
effect, with an attempt to place 
everything in its Category. Yet it 
seems to us that the two inner 
movements contain the heart. and 
soul of this work. for all the effec- 
tiveness and impact of the final 
movement. Nor can we refrain from 
pointing to the many moments of 
tedium. Nevertheless. ‘under Mr. 
Koussevitsky’s almost devout ap- 
proach, which in itself could con- 
vince us that “Tiger Rag” is a sub- 
lime composition, the Symphony rose 
to expressive heights quite beydnd 
the powers of description. One does. 
In fact, feel almost conscience 
Stricken even remotely to suggest 
that he was not quite swept awhy 
by the symphony, « 
On the other hand performan¢ée 
of the Haydn symphony so perfec? *: 
achieved that happy state tila. 
virtually any composition coniinz 
after would be an anti-climax, ‘A 
miracle of grace and Clarity, of fluUw- 
less taste and accomplishment, it 
emerged as a monument to the 
conductor’s interpretative art. ‘The 
Symphony itself is certainly one o 
Haydn's loveliest: one could alms’ 
welcome being tossed into the neaii 
est gutter if shouting approval be. 
tween movements would bring répe 
tition. d | . 
The Gluck overture was a happ 
choice to begin the concer 
Familiar, yet not by any meay 
overdone, it is a serenely bear 
ful composition. Although consic: 
able controversy has arisen’ ‘3 


recent times over Wacner’s tamper: 
ing with Gluck’s opera, his coda... 
the overture is inspired. -This chr 


cert will be re 
at 3 P. M. 


peated this afternoot 


R. F. E., Jros 


Monday Symphony 


Paul Makorsky Makes Boston Debut 


In Brahms’ Great Violin Concerto 


The “novelty” of last evening’s Boston Symphony concert 
under Dr. Koussevitzky’s direction was the Boston debut of the 
young Russian violinist, Pau] Makovsky, in Brahms’s great D- 
major Concerto, But the major interest of the evening lay in 
Prokofieff’s “Classica]” Symphony which Opened the program, and 
in Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony which closed it. 

Mr. Makovsky is a sensitive and imaginative musician, a 
musician whose self-effacing style one would think admirably 
Suited to chamber-music or to many of the Mozart concertos. At 
the moment, however. his is too delicate, too retined a style to 
encompass the spaciousness of Though there may be a differ- 
the work he chose last night. ing opinion on the musical val- 
Even so, there were moments in <4 of pr esonyyear eis Sym- 

ony, there ca no two ways 

one Songtul slow movement in oa thinking about the almost ‘ah. 
which he captured and vonveyed tastically brilliant performance 
the lyricism of Brahms’s music, it receives from the hands of 
and tnere was an admirable Koussevitzky and his men. Fur- 
dash in his playing of the theme thermore, if on the second hear- 
in octaves of the final movement. ing of the symphony this season 
For the most part, though, Dr. in Symphony Hall, the banalities 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra'of the music are more evident, 
were solely responsible for the SO are its virtues. The tongue- 
warmth and subtlety of pe ver- in-check scherzo, for example, 
formance, fe - 3- hs (hn with its suggestions of Muhler 
However familiar to audiences and Berlioz and even Bizet, is a 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s way may be devastating and exciting piece of 
With Prokofieff’s most ingratiat- 


ing orchestral work, it does not S@tire. There is authentic and 


; deeply moving poetry in the 
cease to delight with its brisk- fl 
ness and urbanity and wit, and ‘argo. And the final movement, 


sana? 5 ’ the most blatant of the 
ast evening’s reading was no ex- Probably the 
no eh ‘Indeed, it seemed to|SYMphony, has splendor as sheer 


at least one entranced listener! S04. 
that never before had the strings 

and woodwinds in the final 
movement so deliciously  ex- 
pressed their Puckish mirth. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Paul Makovsky, a young violinist 
who came to the United States this 
year from Europe, made his Boston 
debut at the second Monday con- 
cert of the Boston Symphony Or. 
chestra, last night. He Played one 


of the mightiest of al] concertos for 
that instrument—the D major of 
Johannes Brahms. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducted, beginning the 
program with the “Classical” Sym- 
Phony of Prokofieff. and ending 
with the Fifth Symphony by 
Shostakovitch. 

One would judge Mr. Makovsky 
to be about 25. He is a technically 
well-equipped Violinist, he produces 
a round tone and he plays like a 
true musician, He may have been 
nervous during the first movement, 
because his performance was too 
subdued both for the character of 
the music and for Mr. Koussevit- 
Sky’s intense conceptions of the 
score. By the time he reached the 
cadenza, however, his manner had 
changed, and the slow movement 
and finale were a somewhng iffer- 


\ 
ent story. 2 “7 Yd 
Mr, Makvsky dots n@t scem at 


present to be a strongly emotional 
interpreter: as time goes on he wil! 
probably increase the Stature of his 
work, and be capable of a “bigger” 
performance than jhe vouchsatfed 
last night, The important thing 
about him, however, is his essential] 
artistry and his obvious talent. He 
was most cordially applauded. 

Mr. Koussevitzky thinks of the 
Brahms Concerto ‘in heroic terms, 
and. he is quite right. But it did 
seem that he demanded from the 
strings too emotional a tone, and in 
feneral transformed a classical mas. 
terpiece of epic proportions into an 
excessively romantic poem. 


The “Classical” Symphony- has 
always been a Koussevitzky miraclo. 
simply astonishing by its jeweled 
glitter. Again it was virtuosity tri- 
umphant. If anyone can make the 
best of Shostakovitch’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, he is Mr. Koussevitzky! 

His whole-hearted performance 
met the composer upon more than 
equal terms. The brilliance, the 
sheer beauty of sound in certain 
pages was as much attributable to 
conductor and orchestra as to the 
notes themselves: Yet while one 
may be alternately thrilled and 
enchanted by those Pages, the Fifth 
Symphony unhappily remains for 
this chronicler a barren piece of 
music. Its outward aspect may oc- 
casionally be imposing, but Within 
there is no spirit. 

The program will he repeated at 
3 today, a. W. D 


Monday Symphony 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The second concert in the sub- 
Sidiary series by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given last 
night in Symphony Hall. Serge 


Koussevitzky conducted; and the 
soloist was Pay] Makovsky, violinist. 


The program was ‘as follows: 

Prokofie ff Classical Symphony Op. 25 

Brahms ,... Violin Concerto in D major 
‘ 


Shostakovitch ... - Symphony No. Fon 4 

Mr. Makovsky, whose Boston de- 
but this was, proved that he was a 
brilliant and thoroughly musSicianly 
Violinist. He tackled the greatest of 
all violin concertos, the Brahms D 
major; and he emerged from this 
ordeal] triumphantly. In most of our 
ears the performance that Mr. Hei- 
fetz and the Boston Symphony gave 
some years ago, and Which was so 
successfully preserved in wax, is stil] 
ringing. Other Vlolinists with this 
orchestra, b »wever unfairly, have to 
measure up vo that high standard. 


Mr. .Makovsky acquitted himself 
nobly, His slow movement had not 
perhaps that ultimate, tranquil per- 
fection that is sometimes achieved: 
but then he probably did not have 
as many rehearsals in which -to 
achieve it. It was a fine performance, 
and he deserved every bit of the 


applause which was in fact forth- 
coming, @ ~g = Vint) Mirabol 


FADED TEXT 


SECOND MONDAY 


BY SYMPHONY 


- ——er 


Makovsky Is Soloist in 


Brahms’ Violin Congerto 
hj) Uod 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It was a curious Sandwich that Dr. 
loussevitzky presetned last evening ag 
the second Programme of the Mondays 
Tuesday _ serie«: ‘ thick glice of 
Schwarzbrot be’ ‘nN two spreads of 
caViar. Qr, in }. . Fastronomie tenms, 
the Violin Conce-to of Brahms. With 
Prokofieff’'s Classical” Symphony bee 
fore it and the TV ifth Symphony of 
Shostakovitceh after it, 

Prokofieff’s jeu d’espirit had not been 
played this season at the regular cone 
certs, Shostakovitch’s bombastic creae 
tion had, however, been Played both in 
Boston and in New York, in which city 
the reviewers took mostly kindly to it, 
With a basis for comparison denied: to 
uS of Boston the Manhattan critics 
could say that Dr. Koussevitzky did 
for the Symphony everything’ that 
could be done. Prokofieff’s fetching 
conceit has, of course, long been one 
Of his specialties. 

The soloist in Brahms’ overlong and 
somewhat ponderous Work was Paul 
Makovsky, a Violinist of Russian blood 
and Swedish birth, lately come to 
America. Had he chosen some other 
vehicle for the exhibtion of his talents 


Mr. Makovsky might have made a hete’ 


ter impression. In the musie of 
Brahms he was distinetly miscast, 
Neither his tone nor his style was 
broad enough. The only time when he 
seemed reaily at home was in the cae 
denza inthe first movement, and he 
tore into this with enthusiasm which 
suggested that some more displayful 
work would have better suited his 
present abilities. Mr. Makovsky is still] 
young and he may yet grow to 
Brahms, The audience received him 
cordially, | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Richard Burgin, concert. master 
and assistant conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, led the orchestra 
in the fourth program of the Mon- 
day evening series of concerts at 
Symphony Hall last night. His pro- 
gram was composed of inviting but 


relatively familiar pieces, yet his 
approach gave it a completely fresh 
appeal. 


Georges Laurent,, flute, and Put- 


‘nam Aldrich, harpsichord, were the 


soloists in the opening Bach Suite in 
B minor for Flute and Strings, as 
edited by Robert Franz. There fol]. 
lowed Mendelssohn’s sportive “Ital- 
ian” Symphony in A major, No. 4, 
Op. 90; Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose’ 
Suite, and the Overture-Fantasia 
“Romeo and Juliet” by Tchaikovsky. 

Due to one thing and another, 
principally the slowness of traffic, 
this reviewer arrived at Symphony 
Hall too late to hear the graceful 
and elegant Bach Suite. So it must 
be reported second-hand that it 
was admirably performed, with 
Messrs. Laurent and Aldrich play- 
ing with their customary distinction. 

Given indifferent readings, the 
familiar last three items on the pro- 
gram might have been tedious. But 
Mr, Burgin was obviously in no 
mood to be such. Instead there was 
imagination and energy in his con- 
ducting that seemed to bring new 
lights on the works he presented. 
As a result the “Italian” Symphony 
was in just the right tempo. It was 


high, spirited ces ro- 
mantic. | same ay ~Y/ 
Since much o avel’s Sic Is MH- 


clined to be reserved in nature, con- 
ductors sometimes bring it to such 
a state of rarefaction as to make it 
seem superficial and merely bril- 
liant. The “Mother Goose” is ex- 
quisitely simple and poetical but not 
over-refined. Mr. Burgin instilled 
it with a subtle transparency, re- 
minding one of delicately lucent 
water colors. } 

After the classic restraint of 
Ravel, one might expect the “Romeo 
and Juliet” Overture to be akin to 
rather hysterical emotionalism. But 
here again, Mr. Burgin succeeded in 
‘making the music before him just 
‘right. There was an extraordinary 
amount of verve in his reading. It 
was elemental, basic, and set one’s 
blood to racing and heart pounding. 
But it was not coarse. 
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Monday Symphony 


| Richard Burgin Leads Boston Symphony in 
Bach Suite for Flute, Mendelssohn, Ravel 


Richard Burgin, the distinguished concertmaster and assistant 
conductor of the Boston Symphony lead the orchestra last night 
in the fourth of its Monday evening concert series in Symphony 
Hall. Aside from Johann Sebastian Bach’s B minor Suite for 
Flute and Strings, the program was composed of works already 
heard this season at the regular Friday-Saturday concerts: Men- 
delssohn's “Ttalian” Symphony, flute part with his customary ar- 
No. 4 in A major, Ravel’s Suite tistic virtuosity. A solo flute too 
“Ma Mere L'Oie” and the Over- presents accoustical problems in 
ture-Fantasia “Romeo and i: an auditorium the size of Sym- 


by Tchaikovsky. o€i @ phony Hall, but considering that 
For ‘the ev INQ A Base the Suite was conceived as cham- 
| E bers music, the performance was 


Mr. Burgin used the realization Surprisingly successful. Mr. Bur- 
of the harpsichord part com- gin was to be commended for 


posed by Robert Franz, whose never trying to force his string 
tireless, and in his day epoch. ensemble’ to the volume of a 


. ee large orchestra. 
making efforts to modernize edi- The Mother Goose of Ravel’s 


tions of Bach and Handel are gyictocratic suite is a creature of 
familiar in this city. Even typically ans ree esy o4 2 

and naivete, not to be confuse 
though the harpsichord may not with hearty Mother Mary Goose, 
warty very. well in the vast) won rhymes are known to all 
reaches of Symphony Hall, it Anglo-Saxon ‘school cnildren and 
Was infinitely better to have Who. we are told, lies in one of 
used it than to dispense with Boston’s ancient burying 
that all-important instrument 2’OUNdS. Ravel’s subtle illustra- 
altogether, as has become cus-| tions of the tales of Ma Mere 
tomary in certain modern per-| b Oie are a famous tour de force 


formances of 18th century mu-|°! 'he Boston Symphony. This 


’ ‘Was evident in lastynight’s per- 
oes No combination — in’ the /tormance, as Was Mr Burgin’s 
worid has quite the charm of the | personal conception of the mu- 


blended timbres of harpsichord) <j. 
and strings, and none is so typi-| Mend:!ssohn’s “Italian” Sym- 
Cal of the Bach-Handel period. ‘phony had a spirited and musi- 

The skilled harpsichordist of cianly performance and the au- 
yesterday’s performance was dience was Stirred, as always, by 
Putnam Aldrich of Boston, and the Slavic passion of “Romeo 


Georges Laurent took the solo and Juliet.” 


Franz as Arranger 
Discussions of the nowadays -an- 
tiquated Bach and Handel arrange- 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Monday Concert 


The fourth concert of the Monday 
evening-Tuesday afternoon 


’ 


; 


was nevertheless remarkably well 
performed by Mr. Laurent. who | 
achieved an amazing volume in his 
tuttis with the doubled string band. 


series} His solo passages were marked by 


was given by the Boston Symphony | purity of tone and a splendid virtu- 


orchestra last night in Symphony 
Hall, Richard Burgin, concert- 
master of the orchestra, was the 
conductor, and the soloists were 
Georges Laurent, flutist, and Put- 
nam Aldrich, harpsichordist. 
program was as follows: 

Suite in B minor for flute and strings 


| 


| 
; 


| 


Theat 3 o’clock. 


Bach | 


Symphony No. 4 in A minor (‘‘Italian’’) 
Mendelssohn 


... .eavel | 
Juliet’? 


laikovsky 


‘oncert 
for a Monday night; refined, pleas- 
ant, easy-going, taxing’ neither or- 
chestra nor audience. If you were in 
a daring mood you might even call 
it routine, but like as not more ma- 
ture cogitation on the matter would 
reveal the program to be mostly re- 
sponsible for the impression. 

Not exactly uninteresting but cer- 
tainly over-sweet, the program was 
not one to leave a symphony audi- 


“Romeo and Juliet” overture and 
the “Italian” symphony almost con- 


stantly on the radio. Not as well 
done, of course, but done neverthe- 
less. The charming Ravel Suite is 
rather less familiar, but since it too 
is extremely ingratiating it doesn’t 
appear in its best light. sandwiched 
between the Mendelssohn and the 
Tchaikovsky—both of whieh are 
cloying to a degree, 

The main interest, consequently, 
focusses On the Bach suite. This 
particular suite bears up less well 
than the others in a huge audi- 
torilum since it is of course impos- 
sible to double the solo flute. It 


‘The harpsi- 


chord part used in the Bach Suite 
is not the one composed by’ Robert 


following lines from .the Boston 

harpsichordist, Putnam Aldrich. 

To the Music Editor: fs 7. ¥/ ra 
May I call your attention to an 

error in the Transcript review of the 

Franz, but my own. The Franz 

realization is almost worthless. For 


peared last month in.the Transcript 
apropos of Handel’s “Messiah” are 
interestingly supplemented by the 


ments of Robert Franz which ap- 


Monday Symphony? 


' 
| 
: 


osity;~ Mr. Burgin conducted the 
orchestra with a sure and compelling 
beat but never forced it to the cli- 
maxes it is capable of. The con- 
cert Will be repeated this afternoon 
R. F. EE, de 


BURGIN LEADS 
AT SYMPHONY 


Acts as Conductor for 


Week at Concerts 
[x =. Goh 


The conductor for the week at the 
Symphony Concerts is Richard Burgin, 
concert master and assistant conductor 


, of the orchestra, who made his first 
ence breathless. It hears both the | 


appearance of the season in the latter 
capacity last evening. The programme, 
Which will be repeated this afternoon, 
was in the main derived from pro- 
srammes of preceding concerts of the 
regular series directed by Dr. Kous- 
sevitsky. For opening number there 
came however, a composition unheard 
at Symphony Hall for some time, 
Bach’s delightful Suite in B minor for 
flute and strings. The soloist was 
Georges “Ihaurent, first flutist of the 
orchestra, who played with his accus- 
tomed finish and virtuosity. 

The remainder of the programme, 
in which Dr. Koussevitsky’s interpre- 
tations were heard by pfoxy, con- 
sisted of Mendelssohn's “Italian’’ ‘Sym- 
phony, Ravel’s ‘‘Mother Goose” Suite 
and Tchaikovsky’s Overture-Fantasia, 
“Romeo and Juliet.’’ 


no way 
Mr 


's figured 
to have 
Ss. 


So this 


, in any sense, 


Tr, when he 
merely thought 


the program notes 
letter is not intended 
as & complaint, 


ng it myself, I 
e 


in parts and in the 
nnoying 


-(which needs a harmonic 


In other places it 
Having spent considerable time 


and effort copying Bach 


bass and harmonizi 
find it slightly a 


I realize that there was 
you could have known ¢ 


Burk didn’t know it eith 


taves, without supplying any har- 
the fruits of my labor attributed to 


nothing but double the bass in oc- 
background more than any other 
movement) it is market “tacet.” 
someone who did so poor a job. 


doubles the viol 
Polonaise 


long passages his keyboard part does 
mony at all. 
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to know the 


be 


you m 


the matter, 
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M onday Sym pho ny | At its first performance four years 


/ago we recorded some doubts about 

The fifth concert in the subsidiary | the effectiveness of the finale, while 
series by the Boston Symphony Or- admiring the first movement and 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky con-|the scherzo. It now emerges that 
ducting, was given last night in| the finale is, if anything, the strong- 
Symphony Hall. The program was|est movement of the three. It is 
as follows: _|certainly the most powerful emo- 
ecg uline kleine Nachtmusic’* K. 525 tionally, the most subjective, if you 


Symphony No. 3 Op. 21 1: ‘ ; 
Fantastic Symphony Op. 14a like. In the’ course of the variations 


Very often these concerts of the you feel the impact of an urgent 


| and rath 
shorter series take the habitual lis- other iaeire toe 
tener-by surprise. Accustomed as he and interesting music, have eas of 
is to assume, with a touch of intel- this compelling force. The sym- 
lectual snobbism, that the supreme phony as a whole has proved to be 
efforts of men and conductor are well worth reviving. 
reserved for the regular series, he is A most delicate and gracious per- 
unprepared for the brilliance with formance of Mozart’s captivatin 
which the orchestra does in fact Serenade by the string band opened 
sound regardless of the day. It is this skillfully chosen program. The 
easy, for instance, for those of us concert will be repeated this after 
who think our palates are a little noon. , 
jaded with draughts of musie to feel 
a slight sinking of the spirit face to 


Monday’s Concert 
face with yet another performance 
Of Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony. 


At Symphony Hall | 
Such was the miraclé of playing 


wrought last night, however, that - Although there was a contem- 
this historic score sounded with re. POT@ary work on last evening's 
newed vitality. It is largely a mat- BOSton Symphony program, it 
ter of getting into the right frame W@S a 110-year-old symphony, 
of mind, the proper romantic mood, Berlioz’ “Fantastic’ which 
to enjoy the Fantastic Symphony to brought the concert to a close. 
the hilt. Frequently this is impos- that seemed the more vital and 
sible of achievement. But last night, absorbing of the two. 

thanks to Dr. Koussevitzky’s inter- Once again, in other words Dr 
pretation and the orchestra’s re- Koussevitzky and his orchestra 
sponse to his demands, it must have made the neurotic Frenchman’s 


been a dud} listener, who was not masterpiece of wild poetic fancy 


oved. a er 
ip en at Gf Aim aise a vast and exciting experience. 
formance ‘of Mr. Nicolai Bere. OD® as heard brilliant perform- 


zowsky’s invigorating and interest- 22C@s Of the symphony before, 
ing 3rd Symphony. We have now P@rticularlyof the last two move. 
listened to this work a sufficient ments whose effectiveness is al- 
number of times to feel perfectly at Most impossible to dull, but none 
home with it. " he freakishness of Which has so tr emendous a sense 


the scherzo, for instance, no longer Of forboding and of mystic evil 
makes us wonder how it would bear as that with which Dr. Kousse- 


/up under repetition. We k t i 
ie wears well. now that vitzky imbues them. Not only 


that, but in this reading the cus- 


tomarily long-winded adagio 
movement, the “Scene in the 
Meadows,” becomes a_ sensitive 
and affecting tone-poem that 
olds the attention from begin- 
ining to end. And when was 
‘there ever a more silken and ro- 
‘mantic interpretation of the 
second movement, t cene at 
the ball? Ze e-¢ VS 

The modern work on the pro- 
eram was Nicolai Berezowski’s 
Third Symphony, completed 
Only five years ago and several 
times performed at Boston Sym- 
phony concerts. The ‘conscien- 
tious and rhythmically intricate 
music was played with intense 
conviction and force. But for all 
that, and in spite of many beau- 
tiful passages (the solemn intro- 
duction to the first movement, 
the waltz theme of the second 
movement, to mention a few), 
Mr. Berezewski’s symphony too 
frequently impresses one as be- 
ing confused and lacking in a 
definite individuality. 

The concert opened with Mo- 
zart’s “Eine Kleine Nacht- 
nusik,”’ which Dr. Koussevitzky 
300k at an unusually fast tempo 
shat made the wonderfully felici- 
tous music sound urbane and 
orilliant. But something of the 
mannered elegance it should 
have was missing. There was 
more of the witty Paris salon in 
the performance tham, of the 
Austrian court. 

The program is repeated this 
afternoon at Symphony Hall. 
| M.-H. 


and syncopated, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Three iterns out of this season’s 
regular repertory are offered by 
Mr. Koussevitzky conducting the 
Boston Symphony in the fifth pro- 
gram of the Monday evening-Tues- 
day afternoon series of concerts. 
They are Mozart’s deft, appealing 
little string serenade “Eine Kleine 


Nachtmusik”’; Nicolai Berezowsky’s 


rugged Third Symphony and Hec- 
tor Berlioz’ set of variations on his 
love for an Irish actress whom he 
eventually married—the ‘“Fantas- 
tic’ Symphony. 

Mr. Koussevitzky and a small or- 
chestra played the Mozart serenade 
with charming neatness and that 
certain fondness oe one has for 
an old friend. an ° 

The high strufig, hotly romantic 
“Fantastic’ Sympnony was put 
right in the vein. It is extravagant 
in gesture, inflection and meaning. 
The composer indulged himself in 
his own emotions, but they were 
elemental; hence universal and 
close to all humans. There are bare. 
even cheap pages; but above al 
there is the poetic imagination. , 

The dream love story of the first 
movement is really beautiful. And 
the second movement is brilliant 
without being hard. But the demons 
in the third are enough to scare 
one, while the last two movements 
are as lurid as anything musical. 
It seemed last night, 
Koussevitzky realized 
of the “Fantastic.” 

Having heard his #ersion* one is 
inclined to feel that there can be 
little more inherent in the work, 
than has been shown, 

The magic of the Boston Sym- 
phony and Mr. Koussevitzky was 
worked again for the Berezowsky 
Symphony. It is facile and formally 


_ designed with considerable breadth. 


|The harmonies are virile, though not 


at all unpleasant. But, and despite 
Mr. Koussevitsky’s warming inter- 
pretation, it has a cold intellectual] 
quality that is clever without being 
substantial. Its rhythms are quite 
outstanding. In the second of the 
three movements, especially, where 
fragmentary themes are literally 
thrown.from choir to choir, the cross 
rhythms are highly complex. Balky 


they require Mr. 


Koussevitzky’s impelling force to 
keep them from getting out of hand. 
They must be fiendishly difficult to 


play accurately. 


The orchestra be- 


haved magnificently. 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


As a fitting climax to the Monday 


evening series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky last night offered an heroic 


interpretation of the Second Sym- A 


phony of Sibelius at Symphony 
Hall. A near capacity audience gave 
a thunderous recognition of this 
magnificent re-creation of a great 
symphonic work and was no less 


enthusiastic in its approval of the 
perfect Mozart G minor Symphony 


(K. 550) and Prokofieff’s ‘“‘Lieuten-. 


ant Kije” Suite which completed the 
program. &*/ J Y/ : 
Though Sibelius has led, ac- 


cording to the program votes of 
John Burk, that his Second Sym- 
phony has a program, it bespeaks 
plainly of a soul’s dawning. That 
the Symphony was begun in sunny 
Italy may account for some of its 
radiant spirit. But it also reflects 
the cool temperaments and the joy- 
fullness of the Finnish people. After 
these moods, the finale bursts forth 
With the message that genius has 
found its highest self-expression. 
This can be no trick of the imagina- 
tion, for Sibelius was at the time 


feeling his musical’ strength, his P 


mastery of the symphonic form. 

Mr. Koussevitzky is more than an 
authoritative interpreter of Sibelius’ 
music. He is gifted with an inner 
mind’s view of the music and has 
undoubtedly given inspired per- 
formances of this work prior to last 
night. But one would like to feel 
he has been privileged to hear the 


Symphony in all its grandeur, with 


no thought, no feeling left unre- 
vealed. So it was last night when 


Was a rather uneven performan 
that began hesitantly, but gained in 


leader and musicians gave to this 
work their best talents and their 
greatest concentration. 


It is inevitable, perhaps, when 


one work receives such consum- 
mate attention that others on the 
same program might suffer. The 
Mozart and Prokofieff works were 
Just perceptably less wel] played. 

nd yet, on reflection, wasn’t the 


Mazart Symphony simply imbued 
with more solid life than is custom-. 


ary. It had not quite the tonal] 
burity nor the precision we are 
accustomed to, but there was added 
strength. 

The familiar dark passion, the 
unhappy agitation of the G-minor, 
though certainly not intentional, jl- 
lustrates the depth of Mozart’s musi- 
cal powers. The times were ex- 
tremely hard on him, but this is no 
emotional confession. It is a thing 
of pure, serene beauty. And it was 
Played with a warm lyricism that 
never became quite expansive; with 
a brightness that did not approach 
a hard glitter. The trio Was a smil- 
ing pastoral while the slow move- 
ment was brooding and restless. 

The advent of the G-minor Sym- 
phony on the Musical horizon 
marked the sunrise of romanticism. 
But Mozart’s formal Classicism, his 
artistic restraint prevented that ro- 
manticism from becoming flam- 

Oyant. Consequently the G-minor 
always falls Sratefully on the ear. 

Between these two giants in the 
history of the Symphony, came that 
colossal musical joke, the “Lieuten- 
ant Kije” Suite of Prokofieff, It 


ce 


Ssureness. -The tricky rhythms got 
out of hand once or twice, but the 
Satirie flavor prevailed. 


© program will be repeated this 
afternoon at 3. 


Monday Symphony 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The final concert in the Monday Phony is very like Beethoven. At 


least the G minor has aroused more 
evening series by the Boston Sym- discussion, and it is, of course, less 


ts t’s wont. We 
phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevit-| sunny than is Mozar | 
tained that Mr. 
ting, was given last night| have always main . 
a. Pg Hall : he program) Koussevitzky is an admirably sym 


was as follows: raf 


Symphony in G minor, K. 550 
‘lgutanant Kije,’’ Orchestral Suite 
60 


T rt. He 

thetic conductor of Moza | 

«/ 5 °4/ eg so a combination of brilliance, 

Mozart’ and exquisite taste that is quite 
Prokofieff | irresistible. ss 

aetinnany No. 2 in D major Op. 43 Sibelius Prokofieft’s “T ieutenant Kije is a 


The regulars at the Monday-Tues-| very amusing suite. It was undoubt-. 


: for the purposes of 
day concerts would probably be edly tossed off | 
eeied to describe last night’s pro- the film and ie Bs, bess 
gram as about the best ever and) present ironic perfec sete Pesce 
quite to their taste. And indeed 2 Bgl a Rene apt = +t 
is hard to see how anyone could| of a Shay 
etme that opinion. Perhaps the! is frankly the best of muses 
Sibelius No, 2 has been overplayed) tainment, Actually it pro 
for many of us; but a subscriber ticklish moments ‘for the dates 
who only attends six concerts a year for that anus 
in Symphony Hall would not agree.| mental soloists; and for fiers 

The first part of the program) Mr, Koussevitzky summoned the m 
was at any rate a har naar 2 sicians to their feet each time he 
pis Mal tages gee Ais bse R= came out in response to the applause 
iting that we should be Teminded|of the audience. “Lieutenant Kije” 
of his three greatest symphonies. It has 1 rg it is fe ot thas 
is & maWer Of ake whicn yOu ae pe oa tiat 'gaina a good deal if you 
i. Tae oe eee pore can see as well as hear the orches- 
the most original or ggg 4 ype cm ye 

~ ing. Even a ate- ° : | dded, w 
vent — pone "to contradiction, for The concert, it may be a 


is afternoon. 
the introduction of the E flat Sym- be repeated this a 
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BRM. | setts 
That sky-s st35 » exultant 


chant of Sibelius’ youth, his Sec- 
ond Symphony in D minor, fur- 
nished both climax and finale 
to the Boston Symphony’s brief 
Monday subscription series, last 
night in Symphony Hall. The 
‘program, which opened with 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony, 
continuing with the adroit persi- 
flage of Prokofieff’s Suite, “Lieu- 
tenant Kije,” is repeated this 
afternoon under the baton of 
Serge Koussevitzky. Thus three 
of Dr. Koussevitzky’s most dis- 
tinguished interpretations, and a 
model of program-building com- 
bined to bring the miniature sea- 
son to a brilliant close. 

Whether Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
mood, or that of the listener had 
changed from ten days ago 
when he played the Mozart sym- 
phony, is hard to Say. But last 
night the first movement seemed 
more hurried, and therefore to 
have lost something of it inten- 
Sity. The remaining movements 
were achieved, as before, a won- 
derful balance between the dark 
emotions so rare in Mozart, his 
more familiar, restrained melan- 
choly, and the delicate, sensuous 
Blow of the Andante. The cun. 
ning balance of timbres, trans- 
parent orchestral sonorities, took 
their rightful place as details of 
& masterly performance. 

Prokofieff’s Suite after the 
music he wrote to the Russian 
film, “Lieutenant Kije,” is flimsy 
Stuff at second hearing, but so 
Witty is the orchestra with which 
Prokofieff unfolds the Story of 
his ephemera] hero, that it is 
emphatically worth performing. 

Sibelius Second Symphony is a 
thrice-familiar triumph of 
Dr, Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony. Enthusiastie sub- 
scribers were still] cheering and 
stamping their thanks as review- 
ers left the hall. E.D. 


Sibelius Second Offered 


For Rousing Conclusion 


A coda is desirable for a music 
season no less than for an individ- 
ual piece of music, and for a series 
of concerts no less than for a work 
performed at a given concert. A 


better choice for a finale to the 
Monday evening and Tuesday aft- 
ernoon meetings of Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra patrons could 
hardly have been made than the 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, of 
Sibelius, with which Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky wound up proceed- 
ings at Symphony Hall last night. 

The Second Symphony of Si- 
belius consists wholly of coda; that 
explains the matter. From the first 
note, it 1s preparing for a big close. 
It never settles down to the four- 
movement plan with any sort of 
classic compulsion. It never quite 
accepts the allegro idea, never con- 
fidently becomes andante, never 
betakes itself to giocose, but con- 
stantly maintains a majestic mood, 
always approaching a grand tri- 
umphal outburst, which it reaches, 
at last, in a fashion gradiose to the 
last degree. The composition 
stands, truly, a great, perhaps un- 
surpassed, study in orchestral rhet- 
oric. Without being in the least 
rude, or bombastic, it exults and 
leaps from ecstasy to ecstasy until 
nothing remains to be done. The 
top rung of climax is attained, the 


brasses have sounded their loudest, 
and the drums_ have beaten their 
heaviest. +} - ] ‘ 4 | Prging,* 

Farewell, then, to 1940- r 
the Monday nights. But something 
at this time transpired besides the 
jubilant sonorities of Sibelius. 
Some sentiment of a warm sort 
came to notice in a presentation of 
Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, 
and plenty of humor sparkled in a 
reading of the “Lieutenant Kije” 
Orchestral Suite of Prokofieff. 
Could not Dr. Koussevitzky have 
let the occasion pass with a routine 
handling of Mozart? Not at all. Nor 
could his men. The interpretation 
was one of the sort in which the 
man of the baton and the instru- 
mentalists contribute about 50-50; 
he does half and they half. Old 
classics ought to be treated that 
way—not over-conducted. Let 
string quartet methods, as far as 
may be, prevail. 

Regarding Prokofieff, we may 
lightly pass him off as an ad- 
vanced member of the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff school and so in a 
measure discount his originality. 
But set his rating where we will, 


|he gets Russian humor into music 


after a surpassing fashion. He 
brings orchestral writing back 
into the literary realm, where 
the symphonic poem composers 
had it, ignoring, happily, the ab- 
stract affectations of many of his 
fellow-moderns. W,- PB. Bao 
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B.S. O. in Cambridge 


Koussevitzky Conducts Boston Symphony in 


Opening Concert of Sanders Theater Series 


By EDWARD DOWNES 
Vaughan Williams’s “London Symphony” served to open an- 
other subscription series of the Boston Symphony Orchestra last 
‘night in Sanders Theater, Cambridge. As at the first concerts of 
the Friday and Saturday series in Symphony Hall, so last night’s 
audience rose when Dr. Koussevitzky entered the-platform, and 
greeted him with long and hearty applause. For the first concert 
the conductor’s stand had been decorated, according to custom, 
by the Harvard Music Department, with red roses. With a smile | 
of pleasure and a gesture of thanks, Dr. Koussevitzky bade audi-} 
ence and orchestra be seated. . 
Not all of the very deep emo- 
tion with which the “London 
Symphony” was heard last night 
was due to the music itself. That 
is aS it should be. Although a 
detailed itinerary has been sup- 
plied for the listener’s imagina- 
tion, it is safe to say that most 
of the audience let its imagina- 
tion range at random. Thus it 
may easily have happened that 


what in Symphony Hall was the ; 
‘roar of London traffic, became gram consisted of Beethoven's 


in the resonant confines of San- Fitth Sy mpneny in Co a 


ders Theater, a much more omi- fMhpis afternoon’s program of. 
nous roar and crash yD+/F-¥O the Boston Symphony will be re- 
Yet in spite of nightmare peated at Symphony Hall tomor-. 
drama which could be attached j5,, evening. It is: the Overture 
6 Mr. hah aegeqerdy er bruyant to Gluck’s “Iphigenie en Aulide,”. 
climaxes, the artistic climaxes of ’ y | 
the symphony lay elsewhere. In a the TATA eee oe 
the quiet, almost mystical sec- Shostakovitch , 
ond movement, the opening of “ weyt Friday and Saturday, 


the first movement and the close | 
of the third and fourth move- October 26 and 27, the orchestra 


ments—in the fog, in the obscure Wi! play Haydn’s G Major Sym- 
but revealing dusk, in the lonlier. phony, No. 88, Cipressi, by Cas- 
less spectacular moments—this teInuovo-Tedesco (new), “Bour- 
was where emotion concentrated, ree Fantasque,” by Chabrier and 
where suggestion was strongest “Death and Transfiguration” by 


land one sensed the spirit. which Richard Strauss. _ ie 
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suffers and endures abroad to-. 
day with such iet and unob- 
trusive heroism. 

Koussevitzky conducted with 
his usual sensitive intuition. but 
he could not remove the deriva- 
tive, Debussian air of the third 
movement, nor the near-banal- 
ity of the final march. 

The second half of the pro- 





FADED TEXT 


B.S. O. in Cambridge 


Epochal Performance 


of Beethoven ‘Leonore,’ 


Music of the Ancien and Communist Regimes 


By EDWARD DOWNES 
The second concert of the Boston Symphony’s Cambridge 
Series was given last night in Sanders Theater under the direc- 
tion of Serge Koussevitzky. The program consisted of works 4g]. 
ready presented this season at the regular Symphony Hal] con 
certs: Haydn’s Symphony No, 88 in G major, composed for the 
Loge Olympique in Paris, Beethoven’s Third “Leonore” Overture 


and the Fifth Symphony of the 


Soviet composer, Dimitri Shosta- 


kovitech./ 4, e ~ ( ’ 
vy /2 y, eo, A fiom | 
In Saft Thedilr £S more than Symphony Hall. listen- 


ers wished it had been possible 
interpretation of the Haydn 
Symphony with a reduced or- 
enestra. In Symphony Hall a 
large crehestra may perhaps be 
justified by the large auditorium 
But Sanders Theater, which 
comes nearer to the accoustical 
conditions under which the 
Haydn symphonies were origin- 
aiiv heard, would have been an 
idcel place in which to use an 
crenestra of the size which 
Fie-dn knew, and for which he 
wreive., 

All the wonderful crisp pre- 
¢'s'on of which the Boston Svm- 
p2.mv is capable. the sparkle 
e777 sheen, the robust sonorities 
Wen needed, were governed bv 
F-ussevitzky’s uncanny mastery 
ct Favdn style and spirit. So 
ee™volote was his identification 
with composer that even the 
prccivitate tour de force which 
he makes of the Symphony’s fina] 
rondo did not seem too badly 
cut of place. Ono had a sneak- 
Ing feeling that if Haydn had 


to hear Koussevitzky’s brilliant 
had such a magnificent instru- 
mont as the Boston Symphony 
in his hands he would have been 
temoted to do with it as Kousse- 
Vii7zky does. 

Shostakovitch’s Fifth Svm- 
phony appeared, as before. a 
mixture of inspired imazvination 
end sheer banality. The decisive 
fact is that the inspiration is 
strong enough, the symphonic 
structure is firm enouch to carry 
off successfully even such a 
gracdiose platitude as the final] 
coaa. Nor should the young 
Soviet’s biting wit and satire be 
forgoten, 

For one listener, the climax of 
the evening came with the 
heroic drama of Eeethoven’s 
“Leonore”’ Overture. It was a 
periormance of titanic propor- 
tions, withanintensity and sweep 
beyond the reach of the purple 
phrase. It was the ereatest in- 
tervretation of this compact 
symononic poom we have heard. 
Lore and loud was the applause 
Ww. 7h Keuzsevitzky shared with 
his men, 


indemith Premiere show emotion. The second move- 
Hind ment, for example, is exquisitely 
At Sanders Theater melodic, and the ‘first is tautly 
atuinad. Senne jis vathuaniaee dramatic and gaa = an ge 
eturn . 7 : ! n- 
vacation, Dr. Koussevitzky pre- Sue cere ua minédaneidtl 
pi sgl gy Meg: 96 oad "Mashons with its subtly shifting rhyyeas 
ris : | 
coaeert in Sanders Theater last Sova the “thest "ceceaaatt tee. 
rns te ee oe Pgh - , Piatigorsky and Dr. Koussevitzky 
oh a teed pelglibes played the work with breadth 


lew.” iatigor- rx Ww! 
ee as Meg oe an aca and understanding, jiike the mas- 


ters they are. 
nary new work, Pau] Hinde- 
mith’s Violoncello Concerto, the Pin Banas wee nbs. <a 
first performances of which origi- a - ype Tru. 
satis were scheduled for the Phonic poem, “La Procession Noc 


turne,’ and came to a close with 
Symphony Hall programs today 2° 
the tomorrow. Last night it re- Brahms’s Fourth Symphony 


: Rabaud’s work, based on a 
placed the previously. announced poem by Lenau describing the 


Pe ures of Debussy ang Ravel's coomed Faust’s vision of a elit 


“La Valse.” 7. D- f! AGA. ‘aren’s procession on St. John's 
While ae Bol S will have ogg is ‘aantis pastoral, polished 
the final word in his review to- musie of which the Boston Sym- 
morrow, this listener, frequently phony’s incredible strings and 
out of sympathy with Hinde- woodwinds made the most. 
mith’s earlier music, must report pr. Koussevitzky worked his ac- 
he found the composition beauti- eystomed miracle with Brahms’s 
ful and enormously bracing. great autumnal symphony. Noth- 
Scholarly though the writing is, ing was lost of its sweeping trag- 
this is no “paper music,” no edy or its lyricism or its exal- 
ringing out of intellectual exer- tation. 
vty tt is music of ideas—vi- The next Sanders Theater con- 
tal and original and exciting cert will take place on ie Mh 
ideas. And it is not ashamed to; - . fi. 
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Alexandre lacovleft 


Boaz Piller 


‘ Who plays bassoon with the noted musical organization and ‘an 
as an unusu: "lv choice collection of autographs of famous musicians. 


The illustration is 
a is a reproduction of a crayon portrait by Alexandre 


Symphony Man’s Autographs 
Romantic Melodies in Script 


By Josephine Ripley 
Staff Writer of The Christian Science Monitor 4 o (3- ¥/ | 


Just names, perhaps. But what 
names they wre! Beethoven. . 
Mendelssohn. . . . Schubert... . 
Debussy. ... Brahms. More than 


200 of them—original signatures, 
too. On letters, scrawled across 
musical scores, scribbled on manu- 
scripts, penned on photographs. 

They’re all there in the remark- 
able autograph collection of Boaz 
Piller, bassoon player in the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. But the. 
collection itself is hardly more ex- 
citing than the experiences of Mr. 
Piller in acquiring it. 

He relates with a chuckle his 
first meeting with Jean Sibelius, 
the Finnish composer. It was in 
Finland. Mr. Piller arrived 
promptly at noon for his appoint- 
ment with Sibelius. The great 
musician greeted him cordially, 
but asked if Mr. Piller would be 
kind enough to be patient for a 
few minutes while he _ finished 
shaving. “Then, to my amaze- 
ment,” recounted Mr. Piller, “a 
woman came in and shaved him 
while I was there.” In Finland, 
most basber shops are run by 
women, he added. 

“He was the most amazingly 
vivid person I’ve ever seen!” The 
Boston Symphony player’s eyes 
kindled at the recollection. On his 
second visit to Finland in 1936, 
Mr. Piller called again at the 
Sibelius household. This time, 
with the purpose of delivering a 
gift from Mrs. Koussevitzky. He 
came away the thrilled possessor of 
a very special piece of paper. On 
it were a few bars of Sibelius’s 
“Tapiola’—in his own handwrit- 


ire. 


Also Knew d’In4dy 


Mr. Piller, whose knowledge of 
languages has played conveniently 
into the hand of his hobby, tells of 
numerous famous composers: and 
conductors tor whom he has acted’ 
as interpreter, guide, and host, 
during their visits to Boston. Vin- 
cent d’Indy was one of these. From 
him, Mr. Piller heard all about the 
first performance of Carmen,” and 
how its composer, Georges Bizet, 
fled “in disgrace” after the first 
act. 

It was in Paris, on March 3, 
1875. Mr. d’Indy and a friend, 
coming upon Bizet apparently 
leaving the theater during the in- 
termission, stopped him and offered 
congratulations. But he _ turned 
them aside. ““You are the first ones 
and the last who will tell me that, ’ 
replied the discouraged man, who 
had already sensed that his opera 
was a first-night failure. The plot 
was considered immoral, and the 
music, as Mr. Piller put it, “far in 
advance of his time.” He did not 
live to see it become a success. 

Mr, Piller also cherishes not only 
an autograph of Maurice Ravel, 
but the memory of a personal ac- 
quaintance with the famous French 
composer. “He loved solitude,” 
reminisced Mr. Piller, “and lived 
all alone in the country.” He first 
met the composer in Paris, and 
later acted as his interpreter when 
Ravel was in the United States! 

The great Richard Strauss was 
another personal acquaintance of 
Mr. Piller, who played under him 
in Holland. “So I knew him when 
he came inere to Symphony Hall 
in 1921.” He was “not a very talka- 
tive man,” Mr. Piller recalled, 





Mane Ss 
~~ “-Koussevitzky’s 27 Recital 


Through Dr. Koussevitzky, Mr, 
Piller has been fortunate in meet- 
ing nearly all of the great Rus- 
sian artists. “He has been very 
kind about it,” remarked the Sym- 
phony man, who counts his con- 
ductor’s autograph as one of his 
most prized signatures, and he re- 
calls Koussevitzky’s double bass 
solo recital in Symphony Hall in 
1927 as “an experience never to 
be forgotten.” 

“T turned the pages while he 
played, and when he went to New 
York to play there the next year, 
he said that I must come along to 
turn the music for him,” related 
Mr. Piller proudly. Perhaps many 
have recognized the Symphony 
bassoon player on the stage at 
concerts quietly turning the pages 
for visiting artists. 

Mr. Piller explained it. “I get 
an artistic thrill out of being as- 
sociated in a small way for the 
time being with such great peo- 
ple,” he said. But it isn’t a service 
which he performs for everyone. 
There are only a chosen few—such 
as Fritz Kreisler, Pablo Casals, 
Jascha Heifetz and one or two 
others. 

In addition to his framed auto- 
graphs, which have been exhibited 
in Boston and New York, Mr. Piller 
has also assembled one of the rare 
complete collections of the musical 
caricatures of Honoré Daumier. He 
has 57 of these—and a leather- 
bound autograph book which in- 
cludes signatures of most of the 
outstanding musical people of this 
age. 

Mr, Piller, who is a native of 
Holland and studied music at The 
Hague, is now playing in his 
twenty-fifth season with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. He came 
to Boston because he wanted to be 
associated with this orchestra, of 
which he had heard so much. He 
played in ensembles at various 
hotels until there was an opening 
in the orchestra, then under Dr. 
Karl Muck he obtained his first 
opportunity to join the organiza- 
tion. He has been here ever since, 
to his great satisfaction. 
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@FOUNDED IN 1881 BY HENRY L. HIGGINSON 
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Sixty-first Season IQ4I-1 042 


Boston Symphony Orchestr: 


SERGE Koussevirzky, Conductor 


++ + - 


FOUR SERIES OF CONCERTS IN SYMPHONY HALL 


Twenty-four Friday Afternoon Concerts—-October 10 to May 1 (at 2:30 
(Omitting November 21, December 12, January 9, February 13, March 13, April 3) | 


Seats available at $50, $60, $70, $80, and $100. 


Twenty-four Saturday Evening Concerts—October 11 to May 2 (at 8:15 
(Omitting November 22, December 13, January 10, February 14, March 14, April 4) | 


Seats available at $35, $45, $50, $55, $60, and $70. 


Six Monday Evening Concerts — October 27, December 1 and 29 


fanuary 26, March 2, April 13 (at 8:15) 
Seats available at $9, $12, and $15. 


Six Tuesday Afternoon Concerts — October 25, December 2 and 30 
january 27, March 3, April 14 (at 3) < 
Seats available at $6, $9, $12, and $15. 

Applications for each of the four series in Symphony Hall are now being received 


ee iy ae 
e subscription office, which is open daily, and where further particulars wil 


be gladly given. (Telephone, Commonwealth 149 2.) 
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(Detach and mail to Symphony Hall, Boston) 
Application for Season Tickets 
G. E. JUDD, Manager, Symphony Hall, Boston 
» IO4I 


Please offer 
a seats at $ for the seri 
ries: 


L_] 24 friday |] 24 Saturday [| ] 6 Monday L] 6 Tuesday 


Afternoons ; 
fi Event ngs Evenings A ifternoons 


In th ced: 
n the location checked: [_] Floor L_] First Balcony [_] Second Balcony 


NAME eesti tetpreeeitinintisilentietnnisnas os.) 
’ 
TELEPHONE ADDRESS 
perenne tasenninsntnpninssscatttatlninaitsins ce. 


Soloists 


for the Friday and Saturday Sertes will include 


EFREM ZIMBALIST RUDOLF SERKIN JOSEPH SZIGETI 


Violin Piano Violin 


YEHUDI MENUHIN ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 


Violin Piano 


~Guest Conductors 


BRUNO WALTER DESIRE DEFAUW 


“The orchestral symphony (it is a fact which bears repeating) is the one 
art-form in which our age surpasses every previous epoch, and the Boston 
Orchestra is to the other symphony orchestras of America as Chartres is 
among French cathedrals: the earliest and still the noblest. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has an altar in its midst where old 
and young, rich and poor can and do seek sanctuary. Its altar fire is a 
vigil light which deserves fuel.” 


From an Editorial in the Boston Globe, March 26, 1941 
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# Boston Symphony Orchestra 
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SerGE Koussevitzky, Conductor 


+ + + 


FOUR SERIES OF CONCERTS IN SYMPHONY HALL 


Twenty-four Friday Afternoon Concerts—October 10 to May 1 (at 2: 30) 
(Omitting November 21, December 12, January g, February 13, March 13, April 3) 


Seats available at $50, $60, $70, $80, and $100. 
Twenty-four Saturday Evening Concerts—October 11 to May 2 (at 8:15) 


(Omitting November 22, December 13, January 10, February 14; March 14, April 4) 
Seats available at $35, $45, $50 $55> $60, and $70. 


Six Monday Evening Concerts October 27, December 1 and 29, 
Fanuary 26, March 2, April 13 (at 8:15) 
Seats available at $9, $12, and $15. 


Six Tuesday Afternoon Concerts —October 28, December 2 and 30, 
Yanuary 27, March 3, April 14 (at 3) 
Seats available at $6, $9, $12, and $15. 

Applications for each of the four series in Symphony Hall are now being received 


at the subscription office, which is open daily, and where further particulars will 
be gladly given. (Telephone, Commonwealth 1492.) 
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(Detach and mail to Symphony Hall, Boston) 


Application for Season Lickets 


G. E. JUDD, Manager, Symphony Hall, Boston 
» 1941 


for the series: 


[] 6 Tuesday 
Afternoons 


[-] Second Balcony 


seats at $ 


[_] 6 Monday 


Evenings 


(_] First Balcony 


Please offer 


[|] 24 hriday 
Afternoons 


[] 24 Saturday 
Evenings 


[_] Floor 


In the location checked: 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
Violin 


ALEXANDER BOROVSKY 


Piano 


(Guest Conductors 


BRUNO WALTER DESIRE DEFAUW 


“The orchestral symphony (it is a fact which bears repeating) is the one 
art-form in which our age surpasses every previous epoch, and the Boston 
Orchestra is to the other symphony orchestras of America as Chartres is 
among French cathedrals: the earliest and still the noblest. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra has an altar in its midst where old 
and young, rich and poor can and do seek sanctuary. Its altar fire 1s a 
vigil light which deserves fuel.” 


From an Editorial in the Boston Globe, March 26, 1941 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Telephone, Commonwealth 1492 


SIX'TY-FIRST SEASON. 1941—1942 


CONCERT BULLETIN oF tHE 


ston Symphony Orchestr 


SERGE KOUSSEVIT7ZK Y, Conductor 


RICHARD BurGIN, Assistant Conductor 


with historical and descriptive notes by 


JOHN N. Burk 


COPYRIGHT, 1941, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Jn, 


THE OFFICERS anp TRUSTEES or tHe 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


ERNEsT B. DANE . 
HENry B. SAwye_r . 
ERNEsT B. DANE 


HEnry B. Casor 
ERNEST B. DANE 
REGINALD C. Foster 
ALVAN T. FULLER 
JEROME D. GREENE 


N. PENROSE HALLOWELL 


President 
Vice-President 
Treasurer 


M. A. DE WoLFE HOweE 
ROGER I. LEE 


RICHARD C. PAINE 
HENRY B. SAwyer 
EDWARD A. TAFT 
BENTLEY W. WarrEN 


C. W. SPALpING, Assistant Manager 
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Serge Koussevitsky, conductor of the Boston Symphony Orc f 
tra, which begins its 61st season at Symphony Hall on Fri 
afternoon and Saturday evenina. 
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SI MPHONY:. HALL; BOS THEN 
HUNTINGTON AND MASSACHUSETTS AVENUES 


Telephone, Commonwealth 1492 


SIXTY-FIRST SEASON, 1941~-1942 


CONCERT BULLETIN orf tue 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY. Conductor 


RICHARD BURGIN, Assistant Conductor 


with historical and descriptive notes by 


JOHN N. Burk 


COPYRIGHT, 1941, BY BOSTON SYMPHON\ ORCHESTRA, Jpie, 


a eeeeyaeeshnensesensesteeenseeniitseenseninnininssneutnnseamapeneess._.... 
THE OFFICERS anp TRUSTEES o; 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
ERNEST B. DANE | | | - President 
HENRY B. SAWYER . , 


Vice-P resident 
ERNEST B. DANE . | ) Treasurer 


THE 
INC. 


EE 


Henry B. Capor M. A. DEWolLFE 
ERNEST B. DANE ROGER I. Let 
REGINALD C. Foster 
ALVAN T. FULLER 
JEROME D. GREENE 

N. PENROsE HALLower} 


HOWE 3 


Serge 
RICHARD C. PAINE 

HENRY B. SAwyrr 

EDWARD A. Tarr 


BENTLEY W. \VARREN 
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G. E. Jupp, Manager C. W. SPALDING, Assistant Manage) 
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ctor of the Boston Symphony 


OI st season at Symphony Hall Friday 


Symphony Season 
Starts on Friday:0-6 4/ 


The ceaselessly active Serge Kous- 
sevitzky in a rare quiet moment in 
his home in Brookline, as he exam- 
ined a volume of{ bound early pro- 
8fams of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the 61st season Of Which 
he opens Friday afternoon. The Oc- 
casion will also mark the start of 


[eng Qh 


his own l7th year AS its Conductor 
The program wil] Open with Bee. 
thoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, fol- 
lowed by the Second Suite from the 
Romeo and Juliet”’ ballet of Pro- 
kofieff. who, Incidentally, has now 
reached his 20th year. For conclu- 
— Of the program there Will be 
eard Ravel’s ation of the 
Plano pieces, 


ae ph S at an - 
hibition. by Moussorgsky, who ani 


"Pies, 280. A timely Note, the 
Pictures > to a Climax With 
Gate at Kiey.” 
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C. W. SPALDING, Assistant Manager 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
G. E. JUDD, Manager 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY, conductor of he Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which opens its 6] st season at Symphony Hall Friday 


afternoon. 


Symphony Season 
Starts on Friday/0-# 4/ 


The ceaselessly active Serge Kous- 
sevitzky in a rare quiet moment in 
his home in Brookline, as he exam- 
ined a volume of bound early pro- 
grams of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the 61st season of which 
he opens Friday afternoon. The Oc- 
casion will also mark the start of 
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his own 17th year as its conductor. 
The program will open with Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroiea” Symphony, fol- 
lowed by the Second Suit oe 

; . te from th 
Romeo and Juliet” ballet of Sie 
kofieff, who, incidentally, has now 
reached his 50th year. For conclu- 
Sion of the program there will be 
heard Ravel’s orchestration of the 
piano pieces, “Pictures at an Fx- 
--gpaarvan by Moussorgsky, who died 
0 years ago. A timely note, the 


“Pictures” come to a cli 
¢é - cli 4 
The Great Gate at ao with 
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Symphony Hall Boston 
Symphony Hall Boston 
Bushnell Memorial Hall Hartford 
Woolsey Hall New Haven 
Carnegie Hall New York 
Academy of Music Brooklyn 


14 at 2.30 
15 at 8.15 
18 at 8.15 
19 at 8.30 
20 at 8.45 
21 at 8.30 


Friday Afternoon 
Saturday Evening 
Tuesday Evening 
Wednesday Evening 
Thursday Evening 
Friday Evening 


Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


10 at 2.30 Symphony Hall 

11 at8.15 Symphony Hall 
16at8.00 Sanders Theatre 

17at 2.30 Symphony Hall 

18 at8.15 Symphony Hall 

21 at 8.30 Metropolitan Theatre 


Friday Afternoon 
Saturday Evening 
Thursday Evening 
Friday Afternoon 
Saturday Evening 
New York 


Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Afternoon 
Evening 


24 at 2.30 
25 at 8.15 
27 at 8.15 
28 at 3.00 
31 at 2.30 

1 at 8.15 


Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Saturday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 


Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
[Evening 
Afternoon 
Afternoon 


22 at 2.30 
25 at 8.30 
28 at 2.30 
29 at 8.15 
I at 8.15 
2 at 3.00 
5 at 2.30 


Carnegie Hall 


Metropolitan Theatre 


Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 


Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Cambridge 


4at4.00 Symphony Hall 

7at2.30 Symphony Hall 
8at8.15 Symphony Hall 

13at8.00 Sanders Theatre 


TTuesday Afternoon 
Friday Afternoon 
Saturday Evening 
Thursday Evening 


Symphony Hall Boston 
Eastman [Theatre Rochester 
Kleinhans Music Hall Buffalo 


6 at 8.15 
8 at 8.15 
9 at 8.30 


Evening 
Evening 
Evening 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
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Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Evening 
Evening 
Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
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10 at 8.15 
II at 8.30 
12 at 8.30 
13 at 8.30 
14 at 3.00 
18 at 8.00 
19 at 2.30 
20 at 8.15 
26 at 2.30 
27 at 8.15 
29 at 8.15 
30 at 3.00 

2 at 2.30 

3 at 8.15 
6 at 8.15 

7 at 8.30 
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Museum of Art 
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Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
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Afternoon 
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Afternoon 
Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
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Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 


8 at 8.45 
9 at 8.30 
10 at 2.30 
15 at 8.00 
16 at 2.30 
17 at 8.15 
20 at 8.30 
23 at 2.30 
24 at 8.15 
26 at 8.15 
27 at 3.00 
30 at 2.30 
31 at 8.15 
5 at 8.00 
6 at 2.30 
7 at 8.15 
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Springfield 
Philadelphia 
BROOKLYN 


Municipal Auditorium 
Academy of Music 


10 at 8.30 
II at 8.30 
12 at 8.30 


Evening 
Evening 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 


John M. Greene Hall 
Woolsey Hall 


Northampton 
New Haven 


10 at 8.00 
II at 8.30 


Evening 
Evening 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
*Sunday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Afternoon 
Evening 


13 at 8.45 
14 at 2.30 
17 at 8.30 
20 at 2.30 
21 at 8.15 
22 at 3.30 
26 at 8.00 
27 at 2.30 
28 at 8.15 
2 at 8.15 
3 at 3.00 
6 at 2.30 
7 at 8.15 


Academy of Music 
Carnegie Hall 
Carnegie Hall 
Metropolitan Theatre 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Sanders Theatre 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
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Symphony Hall 
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Symphony Hall 


New York 
New York 
Providence 
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Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 


Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Evening 
Evening 
Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 


12 at 8.45 
13 at 8.30 
14 at 2.30 
19 at 8.00 
20 at 2.30 
21 at 8.15 
27 at 2.30 
28 at 8.15 
31 at 8.30 
I at 8.15 
2 at 8.45 
3 at 8.30 
4 at 2.30 
7 at 8.30 


Carnegie Hall 
Academy of Music 
Carnegie Hall 
Sanders Theatre 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Constitution Hall 
The Gymnasium 
Carnegie Hall 
Academy of Music 
Carnegie Hall 
Metropolitan Theatre 


New York 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Washington 


New Brunswick 


New York 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Providence 
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Wednesda 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
*Sunday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 


*Sunday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Afterncon 
Evening 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 
Afternoon 
Evening 


10 at 2.30 
Il at 8.15 
13 at 8.15 
14 at 3.00 
17 at 2.30 
18 at 8.15 
24 at 2.30 
25 at 8.15 
26 at 3.30 
30 at 8.00 

I at 2.30 
2 at 8.15 


* Pension Fund Concert 
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Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 


Sanders Theatre 


Symphony Hall 
Symphony Hall 
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The Massachusetts Division of University Extension 
The Public Library of the City of Boston 


1941-42 


Lectures, with Music 


ON THE 


Boston Symphony Concerts 


Wednesdays preceding the Concerts 


First meeting, Wednesday, October 8, 1941, at 4.45 


IN THE 


Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


(Boylston Street Entrance) 


The lecturer for the season of 1941-42 will be Professor 
Alfred H. Meyer of the Boston University College of Music, 
co-operating with Richard G. Appel of the Music Department 
of the Boston Public Library and others, including the com- 
posers when available. 


' Assisting in 1940-41 


EUGENE ,SGOOSSENS Darius MILHAUD 


ARTHUR SHEPHERD 


Assisting, 1924-40 
NICOLAI BEREZOWSKY ERNEST KRENEK 
ERNEST BLOCH HvuGo LBICHTENTRITT 
AARON COPLAND NIKOLAI LOPATNIKOV 
VLADIMIR DUKELSKY DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
ALFREDO CASELLA CARL MCKINLEY 
CARLOS CHAVEZ DARIUS MILHAUD 
HREDERICK S. CONVERSE OTTORINO RESPIGHI 
HENRY EICHBIM ARNOLD SCHONBERG 
ARTHUR FOOTE ROGER HUNTINGTON SESSIONS 
HENRY GILBERT NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 
EUGENE GOOSSENS DAVID STANLEY SMITH 
Roy HARRIS TIMOTHY MATHER SPELMAN 
HOWARD HANSON ALEXANDER LANG STEINERT 
HY REDERICK JACOBI ALEXANDER TANSMAN 
EDWARD BURLINGAME HILL ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 
Sik THOMAS BEECHAM NICOLAI TCHEREPNIN 
EDWARD BALLANTINE LEO SOWERBY 
WERNER JOSTEN RANDALL THOMPSON 
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Drive to Enroll | 


Musicians 


_ By SARA WHITE 
_ the Boston Symphony or- 
tra’s going to have a 
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The Massachusetts Division of University Extension 
The Public Library of the City of Boston 
1941-42 


Lectures, with Music 


ON THE 


Boston Symphony Concerts 


Wednesdays preceding the Concerts 
First meeting, Wednesday, October 8, 1941, at 1.47 


IN THE 


Lecture Hall, Boston Public Library 


(Boylston Street Entrance) 


The lecturer for the season ot! 1941-42 will be Professor 
Alfred H. Meyer of the Boston University College of Music, 
co-Operating with Richard G. Appel of the Music Department 
of the Boston Public Library and others, including the com- 
posers when available. 


Assisting in 1940 11 


EUGENE GOOssENS DARIUS MinHAUp 


ARTHUR SHEPHERD 


Assisting, 1924—40 


NICOLAI BEREZOWSKY KRNEST KRENEK 

MRNEST BLOCH Hvuco LEICHTENTRIT1 
AARON COPLAND NIKOLAI LOPATNIKOV 
VLADIMIR DUKELSKY DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
ALFREDO CASELLA CARL MCKINLEY 

CARLOS CHAVEZ DARIUS MILHAUDp 
KREDERICK S. CONVERSE OTTORINO RESPIGHI 

HENRY KIcHEIM ARNOLD SCHONRERG 
ARTHUR FOOTE ROGER HUNTINGTON SESSIONS 
IIENRY GILBERT NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 
KRUGENE GOOSSENS DAVID STANLEY SMITH 
Roy HARRIS TIMOTHY MATHER SpPELMAN 
IIOWARD HANSON ALEXANDER LANG STEINERT 
I REDERICK JACOBI ALEXANDER TANSMAN 
KMDWARD BURLINGAME HILt, ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN 
SIR THOMAS BEECHAM NICOLAI TCHEREPNIN 
EDWARD BALLANTINE LEO SOWERRBY 

WERNER JOSTEN RANDALL THOMPSON 


Petrillo to Picket 
Symphony Orchestra 


Union Opens 
Drive to Enroll | 


Musicians 


By SARA WHITE 


The Boston Symphony or- 
chestra’s going to have a 
picket line thrown round its 
concerts in Boston and on 
tour this season.Y= /9. 4 


PETRILLO PLANS ACTION 


Only hold-out against union- 
ization among the major musical 
organizations of the country, the 
great Boston institution is about 
to be the object of a campaign 
which James C. Petrillo, czar of 
the American Federation of 
Musicians, swore to the Traveler 
today would be a “dandy.” 


RULES ORCHESTRA OFF AIR 
Petrillo has already ruled Boston 
Symphony off the air, out of the| 
movies and ol; the phonograph re-| 
cording discs. He’s ordered violin-/ 
ists Efrem Zimbalist and Joseph 
Szigeti to cancel their dates to play 
with the Boston orchestra this fall. | 
What’s more, he promised today | 
that Conductor Serge Koussevitzky 
will not conduct the New York (Photo by Wide World) 
Philharmonic in its centennial fes- PETRILLO 
tival prggrams schegajed, this} —— 
winter. | 
“Tin Bab. ive ‘ema nice big | harmonic and so’s the Philadelphia 
c ion.” | ‘ovia) orchestra. And Toscanini isn’t a 
voice of Petrillo over the telepoce| nobody and Stokowski isn't a nobody 
Wire into the Traveler newsroom, | €ither. ger ~% a oye yrcne is 
“It’s going to be a dandy! jare organized an ere’s no re 


iI wanted to be a gentleman, 1) the Boston Symphony shouldn’t be!” | 


asked them in a nice way. APPEAL TO MANAGEMENT 


‘I’ve been trying to get these peo- pe said that he was going through | 
ple together in the last 12 months. | 1 aah al d rhe, f : ng : 
I sent letters and telegrams. They ‘© Unusual procedure of appealing 


Said they didn’t know any reason|to the management of Boston Sym-. 
they should be unionized. phony for approval of unionization | 


"I know a reason. instead of difectly -to the ‘menike 
“I know the Boston Symphony or- = ectly to e ber's | 


chestra’s important. §o’s the Phil- 
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because “those fellows hold a club 
over the musicians’ heads. They’re 
afraid they’ll lose their jobs if they 
join a union.” 

“I’m positive the men would join 
if those fellows let them!” he fairly 
sputtered. “I thought it was the 
proper place to go, to go to the man- 
agement. I wanted to be permitted 
t omeet with the trustees, and that 
Was denied me. 

“Well, now I’m going to do every- 
thing in our power—legally.” 

He has directed his efforts, he said, 
to George Judd, manager, and Ernest 
B. Dane, head of the trustees. 

He said he would enlist union 
musicians to do the picketing, and 
said he hadn’t decided whether to 
plunge right in at the first concert 
of Boston Symphony on Oct. 10. 
Eeventually, he added, he wil come 
to Boston personally in connection 
with the campaign. 

Zimbalist was scheduled to play 
with Boston Symphony Oct. 31 and 
Nov, 1; and Szigeti to play April 10 
and 11. Both men bowed to the 
edict of the musicians’ boss, but it 
is ironic that if the pair hadn’t re- 
cently resigned from the competing 
A. F. of L. American Guild of Mu- 
sical Artists to join the Petrillo fold, 
they would still be on the Boston 
concert schedule, 

James Caesar Petrillo, who now 
pits himself in earnest against the 
greatest pride of Boston’s prideful 
culture, is reputed to be the highest 
calaried labor union executive in the 
United States. He, at last reports, 
was making $26,000 a year plus 
“perquisites” of an unknown sum. 

Stories are legion about his 
armored limousine and bodyguards. 
although it» was recently disclosed 
that he’s discontinued the armor- 
plate because he discovered no one 
wants to shoot him. 

From his headquarters in New 
York, the former Chicagoan sallies 
about the country protecting his 
members’ pay checks and perpetually 
making news by such historic antics 
as preventing a U.S. A. band from 
broadcasting a radio program from 
Fort Dix, N. J., by having “fun” 
deleting some diologue from George 
White’s “Scandals,” by demanding 
that eight union men be hired to 
supplement the Boy Scout buglers 
welcoming a giant panda to town, 
and by hitting the ceiling with a 
gusher of fury when an Italian con- 
su. larrangéd some amateur talen 
for an Italian celebration, 


SOME POINTS ON 
THE COMING 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
ees 61st season of concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra is now 


less than a month away. ‘The first pair of the longer series will fall 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, Oct. 10 and 11, while the sup- 
plementary season of six Monday evening and Tuesday afternoon concerts 
will begin on Oct. 27-28. This season will be Dr. Koussevitzky’s 17th. 


Already he and the gychestra have becompgwell-gigh synonymous in the 
public mind. a f C—l Pork 
” cal * & 

The big news of the season is really not news at all, since it was re- 
ported last spring that while Dr. Koussevitzky was conducting the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony for two weeks he would be replaced in 
Boston by Bruno Walter. Unheard as symphonic conductor here since his 


single appearance at a pair of Symphony Concerts in 1923, Mr, Walter 


did return to Boston in April as conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, directing a memorable performance of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 
No leader of Mr. Walter’s eminence has served as guest-conductor of our 


orchestra in many years. Dimitri Mitropoulos, whose prowess is now widely 
recognized, came here as a dark horse. The other guest-conductor of the 
current season will be that able Belgian, Desire Defauw, who was with us 


for a week last year. He will return for a similar period. It is now taken 
for granted that Richard Burgin, who is both concert master and assistant 
conductor, will spell Dr. Koussevitzky occasionally, 
* ot » a 
Among the season’s soloists are two notable artists who have not ap- 
peared with the Boston Symphony in some time: Efrem Zimbalist, the 


violinist. and the pianist, Alexander Borovsky. The former was last heard’ 
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with our orchestra in 1924 and the latter in 1931, when he participated in 


ati Tw her violinists are promised us: | 
the Bach festival of that year. Two ot epee t th 
Yehudi Menuhin and Joseph Szigeti. The only other pianist 1s ee an om Ou S$ On e 
'Serkin. ‘The soloists for Monday and Tuesday have not been disclosed. 


day and Tuesday Symphonic Season of 1941-42 


As yet, no details of the impending programmes are pag tage hile ta By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | 
‘In the middle of last week Symphony Hall made an effort to ge px Bi wish neater ase Ae peed will slide into its 61st season this week 
‘with Dr. Koussevitzky at his summer home in the Berkshires, 1 ne co! solitary vekaticl’ saan fanfare. Mr. Koussevitzky returned from a 
ductor’s secretary gave out the cryptic information that the nig? ea ha tatanaad “a gas and gave out a few of the works that 
far away and could not be reached. In years gone by he used to arrive Here modest list of me carps reviously the management released a 
from Europe, about the middle of September, with a trunk full of novelties. acnouncement provoked 
It would-be rash to say that those days are gone forever but safe to state nie Musicians Union, who 
that they are not likely to return for some time. Now the American come rs Sake, 


: on ; 
poser is having his innings. The number of European-born composers s the orchestra is going 


; time in j i , 
now resident here is, of course, steadily increasing and we are certain to € in its history, possibly, 


hear from some of them. 


* e * - 


Speaking of American composers, a challenging stateme it appeared in ge estes the best there is. For once it does little harm to deny 
» recent issue of Time, quoted from the American Journal of Psychiatry. ‘etkua ci famous soloists, for the latter are the ones who are 
In the course of an article on New England families, written jointly by tite uae + ag! by the union's machinations. Economically in 
Dr.. Abraham Myerson and Dr. Rosalie D. Boyle, the point was made that Course: cals Ac by, the een ion for a labor fight. The men, of 
there had been few men of conventional “oenius,” few artists and musicians : y choose In the matter. At any rate for the 


time being the orche j 
' , mn Stra is as invul 
among the New Englanders. In comparison with the number of outstanding from the arrows of sharp practice u’nerable as any body can be 


hie » 
men in more practical pursuits, this is probably accurate enough, but the MUSIC IN PROSPECT 40 * 3« Y¥/ 


fact remains that New England has given us many composers of standing. is 
At one time the Edward MacDowell (New York) and Stillman Kelley pate intimated Mr. vo 
(Wisconsin) were striking exceptions to the rule that the major composers Alden Catbustter ore an. Jeu 
of America had this part of the country for their birthplace. To be sure, most part knows os : e for the 
Ethelbert Nevin hailed from Pennsylvania, but save for an unsuccessful cerned. Specific roshev se 
attempt at a piano concerto, he was content to work in the small forms and Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
in a semi-popular style. outset of the seas 
. . . . excused from wild cement. Its ab 

First of the eminent New Englanders was John Knowles Paine, born cause editorial comiltant Pie vata 
in Portland in 1839. Among his pupils was Arthur Foote (Salem, 1853). dians of our culture. 
And if you need some other names, here they are: George W. Chadwick 
(Lowell, 1854), Horatio Parker (Arlington, 1865), Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
(Henniker, N. H., 1867), Henry F. Gilbert (Somerville, 1868), Henry 
Hadley (ditto, 1871), Frederick §S. Converse (Newton, 1871), Edward 
Burlingame Hill (Cambridge, 1872), Daniel Gregory Mason (Brookline, 
1873), Mabel Daniels (Swampscott, 1879). 


* » * s 


It may or may not be significant, but most of the prominent composers 
born in the 80’s and 90’s or since the turn of the century have not been 
New Englanders. Roy Harris and Howard Hanson are Westerners. George 
Gershwin, Roger Sessions and Aaron Copland were born in Brooklyn, 
Deems Taylor in New York city and Charles T. Griffes in New York State. 


And this list might be extended. 
. + . * 


The recital season does not begin as early as it used to. Unless 
someone else shows up in the meantime, it will be inaugurated by Lily Pons 
on Tuesday evening, Sept. 30. 
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rumor—totally unconnrmea—tnat ne may come tO this country 
again. 
. For the rest we are told that the two centenaries of this year 
will be faithfully observed—that of Dvorak, who was born in 
September, 1841, and of Mozart, who died in December, 1791. 
There is still a lot of music on the shelves of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s library which would be well worth reviving. What of 
‘some of the scores composed for the 50th? What of that difficult 
work, Florent Schmitt’s Symphonie Concertante? What of Rous- 
sell’s Fourth Symphony? What of Falla’s Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain, which would provide a welcome contrast and also a good 
role for Mr. Sanroma? Well, we could all of us make up programs 
by the barrel; and doubtless Mr. Koussevitzky is as sorely tempted 
and pulled this way and that in his own preferences as any one 
else. We have all trusted him for 16 seasons and he has not con- 


spicuously let us down yet. 


THE PHILHARMONIC 

If the Boston Symphony has been reticent about its publicity 
this year, the Philharmonic, with a centennial on its hands, has 
been just the reverse. It opens its season this week, with the 
volatile Mr. Stokowski in charge. You will be absolutely astounded 
to learn that his opening program includes two of his own Bach 
transcriptions, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, a work by Henry 
Cowell, which was a special number with his Youth Orchestra, 
and—you will never guess—the Prelude and Love-Death from 
“Tristan.” Such devotion deserves something or other. 

As you may know, the chief aspect of the Philharmonic’s 
celebration was the engagement of more guest conductors than 
ever had been signed on in one year for one orchestra before. Our 
own Mr. Koussvitzky, Mr. Walter, Mr. Mitroupoulos, M. Barbirolli, 
Mr. Rodzinski are some of the lucky ones, though Mr. Petrillo has 
breathed fire and vowed that the first named shall not pass. 
When this policy was announced a sort of agonized groan arose 
from many of the music critics, who tended to ask, “Where is the 
music?” Promptly the management suggested that each con- 
ductor include an American work on his programs, at which was 
heaved a sigh of relief that the cause of the American composer 
would not suffer. Some of the conductors have already set forth 
fairly elaborate plans, which make the Philharmonic’s season 
look much more interesting than the original announcement of 
the “ministry of all the talents.” Consequently we may expect 
up here to be rather out of the lime-light for a spell, a condition 
said to be the envy of good Bostonians. 


RUSSIAN MUSIC 
BY THE 
BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH. 


S ONE who feels keenly the force of European. events, Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky occasionally reflects them in his programmes, When Czecho 


Slovakia was invaded we heard Dvorak. When Finland was attacked we 


received an unforgettably stirring performance of Sibelius’ “Finlandia.” 
When London took its worst punishment there w 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘Iondon” Symphony 
we were going to get even more Russian music than usual. 


for the 
th first pair of Symphony Concerts, those of Oct. 10 and 11. will 
contain both Moussorgsky’s *‘Pictures from an EF 


as a timely revival of 
And now it looks as though 
The programme 


xhibition” (as orches 
by Ravel) and Prokofieff’s music for Russi ' (as orchestrated 
a Kussian film version of ‘fRomeo and 


Juliet,” which the composer himself introduced us a couple of seasons 
ago, G - 25 a of a : 
* * ° . 
‘. eo works scheduled for performance later 
sf te ale ha gay as yet unknown in this country, Shostako« 
sevitzky’s biogra rg naage esd symphony by Arthur Lourie, Dr. Kous- 
ot ra Sal aie : < e urtherance of Secretary Hull’s “good neighbor” 
4a. 20" aed Ui. ‘ Z Feperton of the Brazilian Villa-Lobos’ “Choros 
| dexican Carlos Chavez will return to Sv 
engin considerable absence, to conduct musjc of his own ‘ te as 
ba | | / sic of eS 1 Americ 
y ee ee from the pens of John Alden Cor denban: 
i adie re mgr Schuman. A Dvorak programme will mark the 
ae ) rsary of his birth: and that composer’s Requiem will be 
“ecember when the already much emphasized 150th anniversary 


in the season include 
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=< Eihibies Nov 
At Symphony Hall 


° bal” - A a Wa ae MS ee During the Boston Symphony Or- 
A caustic Boston critic of the later 19th century was Benjamin Woolf. "4 aestra’s season art exhibits are 


Nearing an operetta by the author of “Robin Hood” he wrote: “While held in the upstairs foyer, as well as 


. Os Si 3 ; wy " ; display of material of interest in 
Mr. de Koven lives, no good composer will ever die.’ How well this bon f Sotauaktirs SIR tau sere eee aha 


if tted de Koven is not for us of another period to decide, Even " week there are on view engravings 
ose Hood” is only a memory today. But it might be applied to the . ae oe -% a Bae ery 
denizens of Tin Pan Alley, who are assiduously borrowing from the great . Sinetoa ae foe le ochibthad 
of the past, and especially from Tchaikovsky. | ned aa . in many European cities, including 
The reasons why the:sentimental Russian is so greatly favored in this 4 Amsterdam, Zurich, Rome and Na- 
respect are not far to seek. Not only was Peter Tlich one of the world’s: i ar eget car ag Fay ain Mig | Maryn se 
most fluent melodists; his tunes, once heard, are not easily forgotten, They ; are interesting photographic por- 
have a certain inevitability. Whether you like them or dislike them, the % traits by C. J. S. Egone. 
way they are is the way they must be. Perhaps that is another way of e: 
_ saying that with all his shortcomings Tchaikovsky was a genius, 4 
: i a Mi - ae ® Meas eb 
-.-» Mention has alreay been made in this place of the popular versions of 
‘Andante from the Fifth Symphony the love theme from the “Romeo. and, 
Juliet” Overture, the Andante Cantabile from the String Quartet in D major, | Lay, PEPE PROLD G3 : 
identifi eto the uninitiated as ‘‘Our Love,” “Moon Love” and “The 4 | \ot 6o4ra ww e. 
Isle ob, fay.” Now the jazz hounds have got their teeth into the broad i Design far a Clock in the form of 
introductory theme of the B-flat minor Piano Concerto (“Tonight We a Baba Yaga’s Hut by Victor Hartmann 
Love”), and surely that *ucculent ditty “The Things I Love” comes a EXHIBITS 
straight from the Melodie for violin, even if the time signature has been ie 
changed from three-four to four-four and a couple of notes added to the 
first measure. The other evening the radio presented a song based on 
Tchaikovsky’s ballet “The Swan Lake,” but its title has escaped this 
observer. 


‘piece is Bach’s Passion According to St. Matthew, announced fo 
concert in the spring. 


Of Mozart’s death finally rolls around. Anotner impending choral ® 
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Two exhibits can be seen in the First 
Balcony Gallery. 

A collection of photographs by C. J. S. 
Egone hangs on the north wall. Mr. 
Egone first achieved a reputation as a 
photographer in 1916 by using the first 
candid camera in Italy. Two years ago 


sd Oo al * 

Perhaps it was just as well that someone else got hold-of the tune from 
the Piano Concerto for Tchaikovsky himself was not disposed to do much he came to the United States, a refuges 
with it. After starting it three times he drops it like a hot penny, causing froin Pascies Tealy, Ma had Re Ss total 
Leonard Liebling of the Musical Courier to exclaim on one océasion that if 4 hebind thins tb ecuita ie aie ail. 
eratneven had hit upon such a marvel of melody he would be developing ‘a ne soe & a 
it yet | ; . | ‘ ' 
| A less profitable source of second hand inspiration is Carl Goldmark, peasants, most of his photographic pein 
‘but a beginning has been made. The programme that yielded the “Swan a emits and funds. He is now establishe 
Lake” adaptation furnished a number fashioned from the sensuous D-flat : in Soston. {Members of the Symphony 


major melody in the “Queen of Shéba” ballet music. And. why hasni’t Hs ences ware Boner: Chey eaneaven, to 
someone rescued the» “Sakuntala” Overture from the semi-oblivion into a spring of photographs he took at 
which, in its rightful sphere, it. seems to be slipping. The chief theme might @ Tangigueet. 
make some Tin Pan Alleyist’s fortune, | | : Engravings and drawings by Lino S. 
Lipinsky are to be seen on the south 
wall of the Gallery. Mr. Lipinsky, whose 
work is here shown for the first time in 





Anotner impending choral master- 


of Mozart’s death finally rolls around. e 
piece is Bach’s Passion According to St. Matthew, announced for a specia 


concert in the spring. 
. . * . 


A caustic Boston critic of the later 19th century was Benjamin a, 
Hearing an operetta by the author of “Robin Hood he wrote: W hile 
Mr. de Koven lives, no good composer will ever die.’ How well this bon 
mot fitted de Koven is not for us of another period to decide, Even 
“Robin Hood” is only a memory today. But it might be applied to the 
denizens of Tin Pan Alley, who are assiduously borrowing from the great 
of the past, and especially from Tchaikovsky. 7 

The reasons why the sentimental Russian is so greatly favored in this 
respect are not far to seek. Not only was Peter Ilich one of the world’s 
most fluent melodists; his tunes, once heard, are not easily forgotten. They 
have a certain inevitability. Whether you like them or dislike them, the 
way they are is the way they must be. Perhaps that is another way of 
saving that with all his shortcomings Tchaikovsky was a genius. 

* * * *K 

Mention has alreay been made in this place of the popular versions of 
Andante from the Fifth Symphony the love theme from the “Romeo and 
Juliet’ Overture, the Andante Cantabile from the String Quartet in D major, 
identifiable to the uninitiated as “Our Love,’ “Moon Love” and “The 
Isle of May.’ Now the jazz hounds have got their teeth into the broad 
introductory theme of the B-flat minor Piano Concerto (“Tonight We 
Love’), and sureiy that ucculent ditty “The Things I Love” comes 
Straight from the Melodie for violin, even if the time signature has been 
changed from three-four to four-four and a couple of notes added to the 
first measure, The other evening the radio presented a song based on 
Tchaikovsky’s ballet “The Swan Lake,” but its title has escaped this 
observer, 

* + “ % 

Perhaps it was just as well that someone else got hold of the tune from 

the Piano Concerto far Tchaikovsky himself was not disposed to do much 


with it. After starting it three times he drops it like a hot penny, causing 


Leonard Liebling of the Musical Courier to exclaim on one occasion that if 
Beethoven had hit upon such a marvel of melody he would be developing 
it yet! 

A less profitable source of second hand Inspiration is Carl Goldmark, 
but a beginning has been made. ‘The programme that vielded the “Swan 
Lake” adaptation furnished a number fashioned from the sensuous D-flat 
major melody in the “Queen of Sheba” ballet music, And why hasn’t 
someone rescued the “Sakuntala’” Overture from the semli-oblivion into 
which, in its rightful sphere, it seems to be slipping. The chief theme might 
make some Tin Pan Alleyist’s fortune. 


Exhibits Now 
At Symphony Hal! 


During the Boston Symphony Or- 

vestra’s season art exhibits are 
held in the upstairs foyer, as well as 
display of material of interest in 
connection with the music. For this 
week there are on view engravings 
and drawings by Lino S. Lipinsky. 
This is Mr. Lipinsky’s first show in 
Boston. He has, however, exhibited 
in many European cities, including 
Amsterdam, Zurich, Rome and Na- 
ples. He was born in Rome and 


educated in Munich. Also on view 


are interesting photographic por- 
traits by C. J. S. Egone. 


Design for a Clock in the form of 
Baba Yaga’s Hut by Victor Hartmann 
EXHIBITS 

Two exhibits can be seen in the First 
Balcony Gallery. 

A collection of photographs by C. J. S. 
Egone hangs on the north wall. Mr. 
Egone first achieved a rerutation as a 
photographer in 1916 by using the first 
candid camera in Italy. Two years ago 
he came to the United States, a refugee 
from Fascist Italy. He had had to leave 
behind him in a studio in Milan, where 
he had made studies of royalty and 
peasants, most of his photographic equip- 
ment and funds. He is now established 
in Boston. Members of the Symphony 
audiences will recall the exhibits last 
spring of photographs he took at 
Tanglewood. 

Engravings and drawings by Lino S. 
Lipinsky are to be seen on the south 
wall of the Gallery. Mr. Lipinsky, whose 


work is here shown for the first time in 
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Boston, comes of a family well known 
in the artistic world for almost two 
centuries—among his ancestors are the 
composer Felix Lipinsky (1761-1797), 
and the latter’s son, Charles L. (1790- 
1861), a famous virtuoso and composer 
for the violin, and friend and com- 
panion of Paganini. His father, Sigis- 
mondo Lipinsky, was a famous etcher 
and engraver. 


Mr. Lipinsky was born in Rome, and 
was educated there and at Munich. He 
has had more than fifty exhibitions 
abroad, from Amsterdam to Zurich, 
and has received numerous awards. His 
works hang in galleries in Rome, Naples, 
Trieste, Riga and almost a score of 
other cities. 
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Design for the City of Kiev 
by Victor Hartmann 


THE NEW UNDERPASS 


The new underpass at the crossing 
before Symphony Hall is expected to be 
ready for use this month. The underpass, 
fine in design and material, is constructed 
so as to relieve traffic congestion in a 
number of ways. It will be an addi- 
tional convenience to patrons of Sym- 
Phony Hall in that cars approaching 
on Huntington Avenue and headed east 
will be able to make a “U” turn in a 
special lane and draw up before the 
Huntington Avenue entrance. 
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SERGE KOUSSEVIT ZKY AS he appeared bei Globe : : is 


the opening concert of the { 
onl —" Boston Symphony 
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Boston, comes of a family well known 
in the artistic world for almost two 
centuries—among his ancestors are the 
composer Felix Lipinsky (1761-1797), 
and the latter’s son, Charles L. (1790 
1861), a famous virtuoso and composer 
for the violin, and friend and com- 
panion of Paganini. His father, Sigis- 
mondo Lipinsky, was a famous etcher 


and engraver. 


Mr. Lipinsky was born in Rome, and 
was educated there and at Munich. He 
has had more than fifty exhibitions 
abroad, from Amsterdam to Zurich, 
and has received numerous awards. His 
works hang in galleries in Rome, Naples, 
Trieste, Riga and almost a score of 


other cities. 


Design for the City of Kiev 


by Victor Hartman n 


THE NEW UNDERPASS 
[he new underpass at the crossing 
before Symphony Hall is expected to be 
ready for use this month. The underpass. 


fine in design and material, is constructed 
so as to relieve traffic congestion in 


a 
number of ways. It will be an addi- 
tional convenience to patrons of Svm- 
Phony Hall in that cars approaching 
on Huntington Avenue and headed sect 
will be able to make a “U” turn in a 
special lane and draw up before the 


Huntington Avenue entrance. 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, as he appeared to Globe artist, Helge Sahlen, while dladdeting 


the opening concert of the Bost ’ 
terday afternoon, ston Symphony Orchestra’s 61st season at Symphony Hail yes- 
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SIXTY-FIRST SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 
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SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


er 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
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first Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 10, at 2:30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 1 1, at 8:15 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. g in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 5 


* Allegro con brio 
- Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace: trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEFF ‘““Romeo and Juliet,” Ballet, 
second Suite, Op. 64 ter 


Montagues and Capulets 
Juliet, the Maiden 
Dance 

Romeo by Juliet’s Grave 


MoussorGsky “Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte Pieces 
arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel 


Promenade — Gnomus — Il Vecchio Castello — Tuileries — Bydlo — 
Ballet of Chicks in their Shells — Samuel Goldenburg and Schmuyle 
— Limoges; The Marketplace — Catacombs (Con mortuis in lingua 
mortua) — The Hut on Fowls’ Legs — The Great Gate at Kiev 


BALDWIN PIANO 


This programme will end about 4:30 on Friday Afternoon, 10:1 5 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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SIXTY-FIRST SEASON ; NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 


oston Symphony Orchestra 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZEK Y. Conductor 


first Pro erainme 


KRIDAY AFTERNOON. Qcroper 10, al 2:20 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocrorerr 


symphony No. g in E-flat mayor, 


( ()T] 


Ballet, 


cond Suite. Op. 64 ter 
Montagu 

fuliet, th 
Dance 


Rome {) 


VIOUSSORGSK\ ‘Pictures at an kxhibition.”’ Pianoforte Pieces 


arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel 


Promenade C,1.0mM ls i | Ves hio ( astello Duileries Bvdlo 


Ballet of Chicks in thei Shells samuel Goldenburg and Schmuvle 
Limoges Phe Varketplac Catacombs (Con mortitis in lingua 


mortua fhe Hut on Fow rs fhe Great © at Kiev 


BALDWIN PIANO 


[his programme will end about 1:30 on Friday Afternoon. 


oO clock on Saturday kvening 
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FADED TEXT 


6lst Season 
of Symphony 
Opens Here 


Handsome Welcome 
Given Koussevitzky 
Back For 18th Year 


Se ee eee ee ee 


Serge Koussevitzky condu na ths 
opening concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s 6]st season a’ 
Symphony Hall vestc: ofternoen 
The occasion also maraed the 
ginning of his 18th season as coi: 
ductor. Mr. Koussevitzky’s  pro- 
gram consisted of the “Eroica” Sym- 
phony by Beethoven, four piec: 
from the second suite drawn b} 
serge Prok: feff from his ballet 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and the Ravel 
orchestration of “Pictures at an Ex- 
hibition,” by Moussorgsky. 

The festive, ceremonial spirit 
whivh is always evident at the out- 
set of a Boston*Symphony season 


was tot lacking, even though, in a, 
way, the program had a reference. 


to the war, Mr. Koussevitzky again 


was enthusiastically welcomed a* 


his first appearance, both the orches. 
tra and audience standing. The 
partly topical nature of the Pro 
gram is inferred, because the con- 
ducior did not state that the hostili- 
ties in Russia prompted him to give 
us the tusic of his fellow-Russians, 


7 | and Mousgorgsk 
Rag be {ina ¥7... 


But when Finland was invaded | 
he played “Finlandia,” and a-year'’ 


ago, when London was being 
bombed, his initial program fea- 
tured Vaughan-Williams’ “London” 
Symphony. Thus we May assume 
that the “Romeo and Juliet” music 
and Moussorgsky’s miniatures—the 
latter ending with “The Great Gate 
at Kiev,” a city lately in the war 
news—were chosen not only for 
artéstic reasons. And the “Eroica”’ 


Symphony has always been a glori-, 
peng erotest against tyrants and Op-| 
pression. Art does not exist In a 
vacuum; some of it is intimately 
associated with the human spirit 
and troubled peoples. 

However the times, and whatever 
the future—the near future—may 
bring, the Boston Symphony enters 
its 61st year still the magnificent 
instrument it has been for more 
than a decade. Even those who take 
it as a matter of course (and pray 
Heaven they are few!) could not but 
have marveled at the ultimate per- 
fection of technic, the strength and 
delicacy, the sheer splendor of tone! 
that was heard yesterday afternoon. 


eee 


No Pickets in Evidence 


One habitually given to listening 
with analytical ears noted Mr. K: us- 
sevitzky’s dramatic passion in the 
Svmphony, which resulted, in the 
4 sf .»d last movements, in occa- 
3 a -:ough tone from the strings, 
dil crn sonorities which were 
:.out the same whether one or 
t»vo f’s were printed in the score. 
kor some tastes, the funeral march 


’was overly calculated, instead of a 


a: *ustere lament of long, classic 
} .e. Of fProkofieff’s descriptive 
pr eces, Mr. Koussevitzky made a 
g..od deal more than had the com- 
peser when he conducted the first 
Bist 1 performances in 1938. More 
of ex. than not composer lacks the | 
cx. ical ear and the executive 
aut) ority which bring about strik-| 
ing performances. Most composers | 
hear what they had in their imagin-_| 
ation, and that can be quite dif-| 
ferent from what an audience hears, | 


Prokofieff’s “Romeo and Juliet” is | 
best absorbed without thinking of| 
Shakespeare. Listen to it as mood. 


or background music and it can be 
enjoyed. But Shakespearean music? 
Never! Mr. Koussevitzky and the or- 
chestra_made a pictorial triumph 
with “Pictures at an Exhibition,” 
working up the bells and brass of 
“The Great Gate at Kiev” into a 
climax of tumultuous power. 

News note: No pickets represent- 
ing Mr. James Caesar Petrillo’s 
American Federation of Musicians 
could be seen in the vicinity of 
Symphony Hall. 

The program will be played again 
tonight at 8:15. The list for next 
week will be: Mozart: “Prague” 
Symphony; William Schuman: Third 
Symphony (first. performances): 
Tchaikovsky: “Pathetic” Symphony, 
—C. W. D. 


Symphony Concert 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The first concert of the 61st sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor, was given yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. The program was 


as follows: fY-f/- ¥ / 


Beethoven, ,....Symphony No. 3 in E fiat 
major, Op. 55, ‘'Eroica’’ 
Prokofieff.. .‘‘“Romeo and Juliet,’’ 2d Suite 
from the Ballet, Op. 64 
Moussorgsky. .“*Pictures at an Exhibition,”? 
orchestration by Maurice Rave! 


It is always good to have the 


Symphony start up again in the fall. 
The familiar traffic jam on Massa- 
chusetts avenue, the same orchestra 
on the stage, the same old audience 
filling the hall, these things give 
one a sense, perhaps false, of securi-. 
ty. “\t any rate in these days itis a 
pleasant sense, and we might as 
Well bask in it while we Can. sre ys: 

Mr. Koussevitzky yesterday se: pteis: 
his 18th season in command rot then: 
orchestra. The usual rising wel-’, 
come was given him before the con-1 
cert, and richly does he deserve it.) 
He is 4 miraculous man, and _ no. 
music is ever lifeless or dispintted: 
when he is there to direct it. He 
demands from the men much;. he 
refuses to let them 8Tow stale: hei 
insists on and gets mid-season form: 
at the very outset. He has dotiit« 
less learned much In the pas{ 07 
years from being in such close cofi! 
tact with as fine a body of musiciar 
as the personnel of the Boston Sym-! 
phony. But he has given it all back 
and more, He has inspired per- 
formances that those of us who have 
had the luck to hear them wil] never 
forget. We shal] do well not to take 
for granted the genius of such a 
leader as Serge Koussevitzky. 

Yesterday’s concert Was an exem- 
plary beginning for the season. A 
brilliant and vital performance of 
the Eroica Symphony could not be 
better for such an accasion. Fa- 
miliar as the music Is to most of us 
it does not pall for an instant in 
such an interpretation as this. 


: Prokofieff himselt conducted his 
Romeo and Juliet” Suite in his last 
memorable visit to this country, 
when he scolded us for not being 
serious minded. We liked the Suite 
then and liked it even more as Mr. 
Koussevitzky unfolded it yesterday 
afternoon. Like al] great composers 
Prokofieff has certain easily recog- 
nizable tricks of Style, and you will 
have no difficulty when listening to 
the Suite in noting a Similarity here 
to the 2nd Violin Concerto, there to 

“Peter and the Wolf.” 

It is amusing to see how in the 

“Juliet” movement Prokofieff has no 
qualms about being, as Sir Donald 

Ovey remarked once about Schu- 

mann, “recklessly pretty,” With an- 

othe an this might easily slop 

over jit .. sentimentality, but Proko- 

herf handles the dangerous stuff 

with the most acute Skill. Again, 

the Dance «night be too trivial for | 
words, But itisn’t, and that is the 
difference creatively between genius 
and just plain talent. 

The last movement heard yester- 
day contains some of the noblest and 
most emotionally serioys pages that 
‘Prokofieff ever wrote. As a rule he 
is yrenerally best when he js being 
en.ertaining, but he Co pull a 
long face also with the best of them. 
There were passages that reminded 
us Of Richard Strauss, strange bed- 
fellow for Prokofieff! The Sulte is 
6 ans work and was a happy choic’s 

r ifr. Koussevitzk hav 
from the shelf. ieee u: oe 

Last year, it wil] be remembered 
Mr. Koussevitzky moved his audi- 
ence deeply by Playing Vaughn Will- 
iam’ London Symphony; and this 
year with an eye, doubtless, for the 
appropriateness of it in world his.’ 
tory, he offered us the Moussorgsky; 
Pictures at an Exhibition” with its 
stunning climax in the Great ate 
at Kiev. There were cries of “brayo”? 
when the last tremendous chérds 
had ended, and wel] there might:be 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night, Next week three Symphonies 
will be played: Mozart’s in D major 
William Schuman’s Third and the 
6th of Tchaikovsky, 





signs yesterday that either players or 


ctor had gone stale.” 
HON — the contrary, Dr. Koussevitzky 
was unusually pepful and the orches- 


t tonal 
laying was of the utmost 
aeitite Particularly was this true 


brilliance. , ‘is 
of the Moussorgsky-Ravel Pictures at 
an Exhibition,’’ which brought matters 
to a close with a rarely sonorous ver- 


» ‘ eé " ™ t 
the final tableau, The Grea 
eee As one auditor re- 


. Gate at Kiev.” 
ape Peg Dr. Koussevitzky gave the im- 
pression that he personally was winning 
the war for Russia. 


Prokofieff’s “Romeo” 


Brilliant, too, was the performance 
of four numbers from the Second Suite 
made by Prokofieff from his music for 


Conventional Pieces a ballet after Shakespeare’s ‘‘Romeo 


and Juliet’’—a long way after, as the 

. ancient wheeze has it. When Prokofleff 

Pla ed \\) ith Rare himself conducted this music here in 
y the spring of 1938 it fell as a pancake, 
Yesterday it was anything but flat, 

: F though it is far from being first-rate 

Bril lance Prokofieff, but it seemed. as inappro- 
priate as ever to its subject matter. 

Possibly Berlioz, Gounod and Tehai- 

kovsky have given us a conditioned 

reflex in regard to ‘‘Romeo”’ music. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH In his own way, each of these com- 


: | 211? me posers has captured the spirit or caught 
Either Mr. Petrillo’s pickets were the flavor of Shakespeare, of the period 


discouraged by the rain or the music of the play, of youth or young love 


; or of bitter tragedy. Prokofieff’s score, 
czar has decided to use more subtle on the other hand, summons none of 


methods in his attempt to unionize these images. As Four Pieces for Or- 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra. chestra, yesterday’s excerpts would 
have made a far stronger impression 


Anyway there was nothing untoward and at the same time have relieved the 
going on outside Symphony Hall yes- critical listener of the necessity of try- 
ing to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
terday afternoon, save for the work bres 
on the new underpass, while inside A Revised “Eroica” 
things were quite unchanged, and Beethoven's “Eroica” served as open- 
: ‘ . ing number and Dr. Koussevitzky was 
the first Symphony Concert might plainly minded to give its thrice. 
well have been the previous season’s familiar measures a new or, at least. 
= an intensified reading. So far as ex- 
last. 40 d{- ¥i j tat ternals were concerned he accomplished 
his purpose admirably. Or, to put it 
OF UTMOST BRILLIANCE differently, he seemed to have ap- 
proached the problem from the outside 
rather than the inside. In the first 
movement accents were’ sharpened: 
staccato chords become tonal explo- 
sions, suggesting in one instance an 


At one time it was customary for 
the reviewers to expatiate on the fact 
that the newly assembled orchestra 
Played as smoothly as though there 
had been no break in its routine. “But 

engine letting off steam. 
that was before the days of Esplanade 4 s 


; Bee : By these revisions the less inward 
concerts and Berkshire Festivals. NOW } gcherzo and Finale profited more than 


it would be pertinent to remark that the aforesaid Allegro con brio ahd the 
the men were as fresh, their playing mighty Funeral March 7 , 
as zestful as though their vacation had se — 
been a longer one. There were no 


Spiritual Uplift 
of Koussevitzky’s 
Music Praised 


‘Sane, Joyous Beauty 
in a World Gone Mad,’ 
Rey. Dr. Cole Asserts 


Following his - first attendance at 
a concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra as a resident minister in 
this city, Rev. Dr. Walton E. Cole, 
now minister of Second Church in 
Boston, yesterday morning used 


part of his sermon period to pay 
an eloquent tribute to the orchestra 


and to its leader, Dr. Ser us- 
sevitzky, 40 “(3-4// 
“One o e Satis iog# of V- 


ing to Boston is that I am able now 
to say ‘our’ Symphony instead of 
being content with saying ‘your’ 
symphony. What a Spiritual ex- 
perience Dr, Koussevitzky gave us 
last night! It was Sane, joyous 
ad in a world gone mad,” he 
Said. 

“At a moment when the fate of 
Europe and the rest of the world 
hangs in the balance, when Ger- 
‘many and Russia are locked in the 
‘embrace of death, it was Significant 
‘to find the genius of the German 
Beethoven and the Russian Proko- 
kieff and Moussorgsky united in the 
same program. From the challeng- 
ing opening notes of the “Eroica 
Symphony” to the majestic crash- 
ing chord at th 


the human 
r. Koussevitzky’s genius 
, Incomparable playing of 
America’s greatest orchestra gave 
one a feeling of faith in the vic- 
tory of the spiritual Side of our 
civilization. 

“It was interesting to recall as 
one listened that Beethoven’s great 
works were composed while Europe 
was terrorized by Napoleon’s con- 
quering power. One remembered 
that Napoleon js dead in deteat 
While Beethoven's vision of beauty 
was being re-created under the 
baton Of Boston’s Koussevitzky.” 

In his more formal sermon which 
followed, Dr. Cole declared that 
the self-centered life is the self- 
defeated life. The most satisfying 


life is the life adequatel repar 
for serving.” " Whi sti 
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: Pie this week’s con- 
me oston Symphony Or- 
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> title page of the 
Boag h legeos: “This 
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| oi then: ‘what does 
it do? The: dieiecotiors are all 
from Bach; and ptresumptuously 
so, some listeners might think. 
Yet if the names “passacaglia,” 
“fugue,” “chorale,” and ‘toccata”, 
recall the methods of 200 years 
ago, the patterns are treated by 
the modern composer in a manner 
so wayward and free that nobody 
but a fashion expert would rec- 
ognize them for what they pur- 
port to be, without being told 
beforehand. | 
RE | ad ; 
To call such a construction a 
symphony would not answer, but 
that the four divisions agree, in 


mood, with the Beethoven for- 


mula of allegro, scherzo, andante, 
and allegro ain. At the outset, 
the passacaglia passes for some- 
thing in the intellectual and phil- 
osophical vein; then the fugue, we 
may fairly say, bears marks of 
humor, or at any rate. of satire; 
next, the chorale inclines decidedly 
to the slow-movement state of 
feeling; and the toccata wears 
every trait of a brilliant, high- 
hearted finale. 

Further than that, the work 
could in reasonableness be de- 


scribed as a 4 dee pvt poem; for 


while it probably is not designed 
to picture scene or portray char- 
acter, it does proceed consistently 
on a scheme of main and subordi- 
nate themes. The whole composi- 
tion marches logically .from the 
first statement of the passacaglia 
melody to the last let-go of the 
toccata. rhythm. Everything in 
the progress from episode to epi- 
sode can be referred back as de- 
rived from the original strain or 
as set in cortrast to it. In all) 
modernity, the succession of notes | 
sounded at the beginning is some- | 
thing rather warped, twisted, and 
keyless; and still, it possesses sen- 
sible outline, and it lends itself 
ws Aagatenesst according to latter- 
ide * 
" tein deas of tone — ome. pretty big 3 Bo 
_ Plenty of originality, or to say} a: eee peel. 
the least, sufficient inalviduality Sie poo eee 
discloses - itself in. the: symphony beciaHy — the 


to: warrant the honor of perform-itains a cho ts OO 


citains a clearness. in his 
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SIXTY-FIRST SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


Second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 17, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 18, at 8:15 o'clock 


Symphony in D major (‘Haffner’), Koechel No. 385 


Allegro con spirito 
Andante 

Menuetto 

Finale: Presto 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN Symphony No. 3 


(In two parts, and four movements) 


« 


I. a) Passacaglia b) Fugue 
Il. c) Chorale d) ‘Toccata 


(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


TCHAIKOVSKY... .Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74 


I. Adagio — Allegro non troppo 
II. Allegro con grazio 
III. Allegro molto vivace 

IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 
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ays | By Winthrop P. Tryon 
“In the especial matter of fashion,| indeed, are indicated, according 
music goes along with millinery, to symphonic rule; though four 


eee: .| divided by two, as fellows: 
though at a slower pe fot Part l. Passacaglia and Fugue. 


there is a considerable difference Part 2. Chorale and Toccata. 
in the speed of change between; If that, to speak of form, does 
the’ one pursuit, or trade, and the not jump right back over the ro- 


{mantic nineteenth century to the 
other; since styles for composing] ,). .... sighteenth, then what does : sixTyiney anasdn 


change only about once in a gen-| jt go? The designations are all 
eration, whereas those for hat-!from Bach; and presumptuously 
making come more or less new | so, some listeners might think, 
| ) | Yet if the names ‘“passacaglia,” 
; go back over|. het apt IPA Ry eS veg’ 
i Aegan +0. 90 ? “fugue,” “chorale,’ and “toccata 
music, we find the sort that has 


recall the methods of 200 years p d P 
been written since the first World | ago, the patterns are treated by COOH FOLTAMME 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


War marked off with some dis-!|the modern composer in a manner 
hinctness from the sort written in|so wayward and free that nobody 
€ opening years of the present}but a fashion expert would rec- 
, ry; and again, we find this}ognize them for what they pur- 
tie plainly marked off from|port to be, without being told 
the late Victorian. To make the} beforehand. aes | ony 
return trip, we start with late | RR wey Lae | ERIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocropser 1 
Victorian, represented by Strauss;} To call such a construction a 
eatly twentieth-century, repre- | Symphony are not answer, but 
sented by Debussy: and arrive at; that the four divisions agree, in 5 Shae eT AAT Oe | 
the Taian sina i Avat ond |mood, with the Beethoven for- SATURDAY EVENING. Ocrosper 18, at 8:15 o'clock 
War, represented by what we call | mula of allegro, scherzo, andante, 
the neo-classical school. jand allegro again. At the outset, 
If we consider the changes, de-| the passacaglia passes for some- 
velopments, or call them what we} thing in the intellectual and phil- 
will, in the light of doings at home, | °SOphical vein; then the fugue, we 
we find that Americans have pretty| May fairly say, bears marks of 
generally kept up with the times.|humor, or at any rate of satire: | MOZART....... .Symphony in D major (‘Haffner’), Koechel No. 385 
Bostonians, at any rate, have been} next, the chorale inclines decidedly : | A oe | | 
out in@ front right through; and|;to the slow-movement state of I. Allegro con spirito 
today they are still there as they] feeling; and the toccata wears II. Andante 
start the musical /e- 4 their} every trait of a brilliant, high- : III. Menuetto 


orchestra. LQ =f ‘ i hearted finale. 
> Same pefsons may attril 


to Dr, Serge Koussevitzky, who} could in reasonableness be de- 

happens to be the conductor of | scribed as a symphonic poem: for a 

the organization. But it was always| While it probably is not designed -LIAM SCHUMAN 

so, no matter who held the baton. | - picture scene or portray char- (In two parts, and four movements) 

What seems strange is that com-/ acter, it does proceed consistently 2 | 

posers leading the fashion just}on a scheme of main and subordi- | l. a) Passacaglia b) Fugue 

now are American instead of Ger-; nate themes. The whole composi- II. c) Chorale 1) T jae 

man, French, or Russian. Conceiv-| tion marches logically .from the d) ‘Toccata 

able, then, or not, and possible or} first statement of the passacaglia (First performance) 

hot, Americans have become the} melody to the last let-go of the 

musical milliners, and the latest} toccata rhythm. Everything in a sy” 

thing, a neo-classic fancy, issues|the progress from episode to epi- INTERMISSION 

from the shop of William Howard|sode can be referred back as de- 

Schuman, tagged Symphony No. 3,{rived from the original strain or | I CHAIKOVSKyY 7 aa — : ; ~ ~e Ht 
ae ne wht dex conten? 42 1 da a) HAI -..-9¥mphony No. 6 in B minor. Pathetique,” Op. 74 


/ moder itv, the successio: tes : a | 
‘ The Symphony No. 3, announced | Nn sf , the succession of notes a Adagio — Allegro non troppo 


| sounded at the beginning is some- 
and prepared for this week’s con-| thing rather warped, twisted, and 


certs of the Boston Symphony Or- | keyless; and still, it possesses sen- Me Allegro molto vivace 
chestra, will be played from manu-/|Sible outline, and it lends itself : ‘VY. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


script. On the title page of the | oe) yr salagse to latter- 
acore is inscribed the legend: “This|pivation OF 'e COM|\p some pretty big sono 
work is for Serge Koussevitzky,” Plenty of originality. or ‘a Fe km soon done With them 
Which of course means that it is; the least, sufficient individuality, mumente” solo effects ee 
for Boston, and for all people who| discloses itself in the symphonyhat <e Sy especiaHy — the 
go, to Symphoriy Hall on Friday|to warrant the honor of perform- "ih seem to be his own 
wernoon and Saturday evening to| ance. The composer has a way of ¢ eh ta clearness Sle 
hear it produced, and to hear what- | paragraphing off his story in dis- ~~ 7 uments of Contras! 
ever else the program offers. tinet parcels that amounts to ar a Bs his merging 01 
As for the neo-classic aspect of| special characteristic. He never; hs oe y nents, that show: 
the piece, we have only to observe | lingeys too long on an idea and bel os material and de- 
hew the movements are named to! never loses himself in elaborations cee 
‘understand things. Four divisions, 


7, at 2:30 o'clock 


IV. Finale: Presto 


ute it all | Further than that, the work 
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wy By Winthrop P. Tryon 
~ In the especial matter of fashion, | indeed, are indicated, according 
Music goes along with millinery,|t®0 Symphonic rule; though four 


ee divided by two, as fellows: 
, i F T ’ 
though at a slower pace " Part l. Passacaglia and Fugue. 


there is a considerable difference Part 2. Chorale and Toccata. 
in the speed of change between} If that, to speak of form, does 
the’ one pursuit, or trade, and the| not jump right back over the ro- 


} antic ni iry to the 

other; since styles for composing |™@ntc nineteenth cent i pias Reade 

h le aha ‘co gta RE classic eighteenth, then what does SIXTY-FIRST SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 
cnange only about once in a gen-|i; goo The designations are all 


eration, whereas those for hat-| from Bach; and presumptuously 
making come more or less new | so, some listeners might think, 
every season. To go back over | ret if the names “Passacaglia, ” 
: i‘tugue,” “chorale,” and “toceata 
music, we find the sort that has/. —' | j ae ve FR 
recall the methods of 200 years JS d P at 

been written since the first World | ago, the patterns are treated by COOH } Og7 AMIE 
War marked off with some dis-| the modern composer in a manner 
finctness from the sort written in/ so Wayward and free that nobody 

© opening years of the present | but a tashion expert would rec- 
of ry; and again, we find this}ognize them for what they pur- 
S uite plainly marked off from | port to be, without being told 
the late Victorian. To make the | beforehand. : 
return trip, we start with late! Re ee | LDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 17, at 2:20 o'clock 
Victorian, represented by Strauss:! To call such a construction a a 
early twentieth-century, repre- | Symphony would not answer, but 
sented by Debussy; and arrive at; that the four divisions agree, in ae on: La 
the period since the first World|mood, with the Beethoven for- SATURDAY E\ ENING, OcToBER 1s, al S:15 o'clock 
War, represented by what we cal!l/mula of allegro, scherzo, andante. | 
the neo-classical school. | and allegro again. At the outset. 

If we consider the changes, de-|} the passacaglia passes for some- 
velopments, or call them what we|thing in the intellectual and phil- 
will, in the light of doings at home. | osophical vein; then the fugue, we 
we find that Americans have pretty| May fairly say, bears marks of 
generally kept up with the times.|humor, or at any rate of satire: ZART........Symphony in D major (‘“Haffner’’), Koechel No. 28e 
Bostonians, at any rate, have been/ next, the chorale inclines decidedly | : we 
out ine front right through; and;to the slow-movement state of 1. Allegro con spirito 
today they are still there as they| teeling; and the toccata wears Il. Andante 
start the musical wipter with their/every trait of a brilliant, high- : II]. Menuetto 
orchestra. LQ ~/¢- ¢/ i hearted finale. 

* Some persons May attribute it all} Further than that, the wo Kk 
to Dr, Serge Koussevitzky, who/| could in reasonableness be de- 
happens to be the conductor of; scribed as a symphonic poem: for 
the organization. But it was always | While it probably is not designed IL LIAM SCHI Symphony No. 2 
50, no matter who held the baton.| to picture scene or portray char- 
What seems Strange is that com-/!acter, it does proceed consistently 
posers leading the fashion just}on a scheme of main and subordi- l. a) Passacaglia 
now are American instead of Ger- inate themes. The whole composi- . 
man, French, or Russian. Conceiv-| tion marches logically from the 
able, then, or not, and possible or/ first statement of the passacaglia irst performance) 
hot, Americans have become the} melody to the last let-go of the : 
musical milliners, and the latest! toccata rhythm. Everything in | 
thing, a neo-classic fancy. issues | the Progress from episode to epi- ‘NTERMISSION 
from the shop of William Howard |Sode can be referred back as de- 
Schuman, tagged Symphony No, 3./rived from the original strainy~ ts aes a : a ft 

; re las set in contrast to i J » MAIKOVSKY....Symphony No. 6 in B minor, “Pathetique, Op. 74 
_ The Symphony No. 3, announced modernity, the succession : 1. Adagio — Allegro non troppo 


sounded at the beginnir @ 
. "} . - . -? —_ : “a 4 
and prepared for this week’s con- | thing rather warped 2, e 
certs of the Boston Symphony Or- | keyless; and still. ©, %, %, ‘HI. Allegro molto vivace 
chestra, will be Played from manu- | sible outline, | Ng iV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 
script. On the title page of the | © eats G. eg f 
fe 3 . | lay ide " 
score is inscribed the legend: “This | ati "O2, * *2-@ ©! He get up some pretty big sonor- 
las | 
Which of course means that it is . the instem oe S00. effects 
4 agoheae ae for all people who| & ' a, Woods Ahat “oat te be he ) 
: i “<r ' 7 1, S . i oO ic ‘ 
Ditiihe Son Seturce a yage a | He maintains a Pa 
hear it prod 4 vs loge 7 , Joining of instruments of < ! 
ever dies ap ae eer ay nes ing tone and in his : ae 
rogram offers. PR, ae Ss merging o. 
As for the 2 . ‘ . ‘ s'oups of instruments at show. 
pee. ee Classic aspect of at once grasp of » that sho. 
ine piece, we have only to observe lingers t cision! aiecus material and de- 
hew the movements are named to} never loses wt Of purpose. 
,  “gnderstand things. Four divisions, 


IV. Finale: Presto 


and four movements) 


Ob) Fugue 
ll. c) Chorale d) Toccata 


il. Allegro con erazio 
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Symphony Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 2d regular concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 


Hall. The program was as follows: 

Mozart............Symphony in D major, 
K. 385 

William Schuman. .Symphony No. 3 


Tchaikovsky.......Symphony No, 6 in B 
minor, Op. 74 


Mr. William Schuman, whose 3d 
Symphony was heard for the first 
time yesterday, shall be the hero of 
this story. Stirring as was the 
Tchaikovsky “Pathetique” and cap- 
tivating as was the Mozart “Haff- 
ner,” it takes another kind of criti- 
eism than we are willing to write to 
do nothing save rhapsodize over 
familiar music. It is there to be en- 
joyed as in past performances; but 
0 go into elaborate ecstasies about 
it is to beg the whole issue and pur- 
pose of criticism. That, however, is 
the proper subject for something 
other yy reywew in a daily news- 

aper, © 
f Let r =(tr- ¥ a the field, 
then: and well in this instance does 
he deserve it. He has been repres- 
ented at these concerts by his 2d 
Symphony and his American Festi- 
val Overture. The latter was an at- 
tractive piece, and we went on rec- 
ord as saying so. Somewhat to our 
embarrassment, in the light of the 
fine quality of this new symphony, 
we appear to have rather high- 
handedly dismissed the former in 
these columns two years ago. Doubt- 
less we should now hear in it many 


virtues which were obtusely hidden 
from us at the time. 
We should like to pass this off by 


now saying that “Mr. Schuman has 
found his feet:” but clearly any 
composer who can write so well-knit 
and powerful a symphony as this 
must have had his feet somewhere 
near the ground in his earlier work. 
The new symphony requires pretty 
close attention on the listener’s part, 
but, granted that, interest should 
not falter for an instant. 


' such ready-to-hand media as wie 


passacaglia, fugue, chorale and toc- 
cata. The advantage of these is that 
they are not hard-and-fast, even as 
is the classical symphony. And, of 
course, you have much more free- 
dom of action in a fugue than in a 
song for a modern musical comedy. 


A good composer more of Jess creg tgs 
his own form anyway. 
Since Mr. Schu ’§ musical 


thought tends to run towards the 
kind of counterpoint that Bach 
wrote, he was wise to choose his 
framework from the 17th century. 
He has filled this with ideas and a 
language of his own, with passages 
of somber reflection and climaxes of 
astonishing power and intensity. The 
toccata-finale is the lightest move- 
ment of the four and is devoted to a 
brilliant exploitation of the resources 
of the modern orchestra. 

Here it may be allowed that he 
was lucky to have the Boston Sym- 
phony end Mr. Koussevitzky for the 
first performance. The Symphony 
needs a first class interpretation, 
with all that that implies in these 
days. Anything less than a virtuoso 


brass section, for instance, would 
spell ruin. And “first class” is what 
it rated. The composer was in the 
audience and responded to applause 
that was as cordial as it ever is on 
Friday afternoon for unfamiliar mu- 
sic. 

It is odd to learn from the pro- 
cram that Mr. Koussevitzky had 
never led the Boston Symphony in 
Mozart’s ‘“‘Haffner” before. With its 
curiously modernistic twists in the 
finale and its infinitely graceful an- 
dante, it would seem to be just his 
dish. He is a great conductor of Mo- 
zart, and the more we hear from him 
on this score the firmer the proof of 
it. 

That he is also at his best with 
Tchaikovsky has never been denied; 
and thus it was that Tchaikovsky’s 
profoundest work, wherein the finale 
carries an extra meaning in the 
world today, had a most eloquent 
reading. 

The concert will be repeated to- 


Mr. Schuman goes back further night. Next week the program of- 


Schuman’s Third Symphony 
First Novelty of Season 


By L. A. Sloper 


Dr. Koussevitzky introduced the 
first novelty of the season yester- 
day afternoon in the second Friday 
subscription program of the Sym- 
phony Hall series of concerts. The 
new work was William Schuman’s 
Third Symphony, which then had 
its first public performance. 

Mr. Schuman has been repre- 
sented before on Boston Symphony 
programs. His Second Symphony, 
played in February of 1939, was 
remarkable chiefly for the striking 
trick of an almost constant reitera- 
tion of the note C, set off by chords 
totally unrelated to it. His “Amer- 
ican Festival” Overture, written for 


concert to be unpre 


and the Fugue struck me as show- 
ing not only skill but imagination. 
The themes lend themselves*well to 
contrapuntal treatment and they 
are varied and intertwin 

manner that 


material. 


Not so much can be said for the 
second section of the work, in 
which the hand of the artificer was 
more apparent, and the imagina- 
tion of the artist less in evidence. 
This is a first impression, which 
may be modified by further hear- 
ing. The public applauded warmly, 


and the composer, who must h 
een grateful for the j vin 


The concert opened with an ex- 


tentious of Uf (3 ] tiati 
music. : te, 
yidp Yf Dyn 1 


This ir 


dedicated to Dr. Koussevitzky, is a 


symphony only under a liberal in- 
terpretation of the word. It has 
four movements, with a pause be- 
tween the second and third. The 
first section consists of a Passa- 
Caglia and Fugue, the second of a 
Chorale and Toccata. Possibly it 
would be more accurate to describe 
the work merely by those terms, or 
perhaps as a neo-classic suite. 

But this after all is a matter of 
small importance. If M 
has written some 
ought not to quarre 
his nomenclature. 


music, more especially in the first 
two movements; The Passacaglia 


quisite performance of Mozart’s 
Symphony in D major (“Haffner’’) 
by a reduced orchestra, and closed 
with the Symphony “Pathétique” 
of Tchaikovsky, This composition 
never fails of a thrilling promulga- 
tion from the Boston orchestra 
under Koussevitzky, but yesterday 
against the background of world 
events, there seemed to be more 
than the usual eloquence in the 
direction and the Playing. The 
house was enthusiastic 
Incidentally, is it not extraordi- 
na onductor should be 
with so much sym- 

uch disparate “sym- 

€ program on t 

of it looks scattered vathes ine 
unified, but in performance it is sO 
persuasively presented that the lis- 


tener: 
ot rfinds it a natural and logical 


than the classical period for his fers Vivaldi’s “Spring,” Falla’s “El 
solution to the vexing problem of Amor Brujo” Suite and Schubert’s 
form and thus puts his ideas into 7th Symphony. 
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Symphony, originally scheduled — 
‘and the last was the “Pathetic” Sym- 
Phony by Tchaikowsky. — | 
» Mr. Schuman’s new work, com- 
‘posed in January of this year, is a 
vast score, an improvement over 


the Second Symphony which intro- 
duced the young American composer 
to Boston audiences in 1939. In 
“tyle the Third Symphony is as 
‘todern as 1941, not a bit sentiment-. 
¥, not a bit afraid of a big, noisy. 
“Sass section, and not nearly so dry 
* 4a good many contemporary works 
_ne has heard in the last five years. 
" There are two movements, the first 
“ividend into a Passacaglia and a 
Uy “| the second encompassing a 
_forale and a Toccata. From this 
- @mal plan, you can see that it is 
ot a symphony at all, in the tradi-| 
-'onal Viennese sense, Neither, for’ 
*»at matter, have a lot of other sym- 
_fonies followed the architectural 
--attern left by Beethoven, But Mr. 
“Schuman was obviously pre-occu- 
-pied by form and structure and 
‘counterpoint. The Third Symphony 
is form and structure in a big way, 
treated from a comparatively small 
amount of thematic material, a high- 
F- respected procedure of which 
‘many an example is to be found in 
thoven. 
-schuman’s Second Symphony and 
us “American Festival Overture” 
howed that he is a composer of im- 
1 tion, Despite the dominant 
ession of intellectual exercise 
seft by the Third Symphony, it is 
Mot without feeling. For one thing, 
the orchestra is enormous. Com- 
posers nowadays who are interested 
‘merely in theoretical writing follow 
‘he fashion of scoring for smaller 
| hestra. Mr. Schuman, one may 
®, is not the 


* His facility 
“pained notably 


oe) 


of th y as one may 
Judge f h uaintance with 
ane work, Mr. Schu- 
‘Ti tur: sia More than once you are 
“by Rov: tf 
‘Dy Roy: Harris. If. fr, Schuman 
“an ‘ne talent this reviewer is cer- 
_bossesses, and can let his 
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cause its popularity does not seem 
to have diminished. For others, the 
“Pathetic” has lost its original thrill. 

-One suspects that the quality of 
performance’ has a lot to do with 
the matter. Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducts the “Pathetic’—and the rest 
of Tchaikovsky, as well—with an 
understanding, sympathy and. over- 
powering elovuence co ed by 
no’ other conductor. Yesterday ‘his 
interpretation was extremely ‘dra- 


matic, though not so smooth as 


‘others have been. | 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Symphonies of the 18th, 19th and Wth 
centuries (Mozart’s ‘‘Haffner,’’ Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pathetic” and William Schu- 
man’s Third) make the programme of 
this week’s Symphony Concerts. And 


| since Mr. Schuman’s' contribution, 


heard yesterday for the first time and 
With the composer in .attendance, is 
based on musical forms developed dur- 
ing the 17th century, the passacaglia, 
fugue, chorale and toccata, Dr. Kous- 
@evitsky may be said to have given us 
a fairly comprehensive lesson in musi- 
cal history. ogee 

Mr. Schuman’s th A A od made 
known to us early in 1939 through his 
uncompromising Second Symphony in 
One movement. This rather drastic 
composition won him few friends, 
though it was not without its ardent 
supporters. The American’ Festival] 
Overture, composed that summer for 
special concerts of American music by 
the Boston ochestra, marked a step 
in advance. Mr. Schuman was here 
more genial, more fluent and more as- 
sured. With the present work he has 


.Climbed even higher; though it is pos- 


Bible to accuse it of over-intellectuality 
and to say that it savore more of cere- 
bration than of inspiration, it is also 
possible to describe it many Ways as 
a masterly production. | 

Like the C minor Symphony of Saint- 
Saens, Mr. Schuman’s third effort in 


the form runs in two parts and four 
|movements, and displays a similar 


thematic unity. Of the four divisions, 
the Passacaglia and Toccata made the 
most favorable impresion. The former 
has abundant energy, a quality typica] 
of Mr. Schuman’s music as a whole, 
and a considerable degree of what for 
lack of a better word may be called 


, charm. The Toccata is a irtu 
of the ate. Symphony, Piece ebb 


rece pure and simple, a bit empty 
perhaps, but in a performance such as 
that of yesterday it is bound to. be 
effective. The Chorale is often per- 


ronve but sometimes falters. No 


doubt the rather involved Fugue would 
gain on re-hearing. The score of the 
ymphony bears the inscription ‘This 


SIXTY-FIRST SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


Lhird Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 24, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVEN ING, OcToBER 25, at 8:15 o’clock 


“Le Tombeau de Couperin,” Suite 
Prélude 
Forlane 
Menuet 
Rigaudon 


ROUSSEL.....................Symphony No. 3 in G minor, Op. 42 


I. 


SCHUBERT. . 


I. 
II. 
ITT. 
IV. 


Allegro vivo 
Adagio 

Vivace 

Allegro con spirito 


INTERMISSION 


sttteeeeeeseess..,Symphony No. 7, in C major 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 

Scherzo 

Finale 
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The Third Symphony by William, 
Howard Schuman was Played for 
the first time at the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra concert in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted, The 
first number of the program was 
Mozart’s “Haffner,” Symphony (K. 
385)—substituted for his “Prague 
Symphony, originally scheduled one 
and the last was the “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony by Tchaikowsky. 

Mr. Schuman’s new work, com- 
posed in January of this year, is a 
vast score, an improvement over 
the Second Symphony which intro- 
duced the young American composer 
‘o Boston audiences in 1939. In 
‘yle the Third Symphony is as 
‘odern as 1941, not a bit sentiment- 
|, not a bit afraid of a big, noisy 
“ass section, and not nearly so dry 


;a good many contemporary works | 
ne has heard in the last five years. | 
There are two movements, the first | 
vidend into a Passacaglia and a 
ugue, the second encompassing a' 
horale and a Toccata. From this: 


‘mal plan, you can see that it is 
ot a symphony at all, in the tradi- 
onal Viennese sense, Neither, for 
‘at matter, have a lot of other sym- 
honies followed the architectural 
attern left by Beethoven, But Mr. 
‘Chuman was obviously pre-occu- 
pied by form and structure and 
counterpoint. The Third Symphony 
is form and structure in a big way, 
created from a comparatively small 
amount of thematic material, a high- 
ly respected procedure of which 
many an example is to be found in 
Beethoven 
schuman’s Second Symphony and 
his “American Festival! Overture” 
showed that he is a composer of im- 
agination, Despite the dominant 
impression of intellectual exercise 
left by the Third Symphony, it is 
not without feeling. For one thing, 
the orchestra is enormous. Com- 
posers nowadays who are interested 
merely in theoretical writing follow 
the fashion of scoring for smaller 
orchestra. Mr. Schuman, one may 
assume, is not the sort to cut dead 
some of the musical ideas that flour- 
ished between 30 and 50 years ago. 
His facility for orchestration has 
gained notably. Much of his scoring 
is of the virtuoso order, and would 
be very difficult for any but a first- 
fate orchestra, As for the substance 
of the music. so nearly as one may 
judge from short acquaintance with 
a most complicated work. Mr. Schu- 
man has still not reached creative 
maturity. More than once you are 
remanded of the Third Symphony 
by Roy: Harris. If. Mr. Schuman 
has the talent this reviewer is cer- 
tain he possesses, and can let his 
fancy Operate to equal advantage 
With his mind, the future ought to 
bring some excellent music from 
him, He was Cordially received yes- 


terday when he appeared on the 
stage. 


The “Haffner” Symphony, little 
masterpiece that it is, made a charm- 
ing beginning for the concert, 
though one was sorry to be. de- 
prived of the “Prague” Symphony, 
equally good and less often heard 
than the “Haffner.” For many, 
judging by applause, the “Pathetic” 
was the climax of the afternoon. 
Tehaikovsky’s Slavic lament must 
indeed be of enduring worth, be- 
cause its popularity does not seem 
to have diminished. For others, the 
“Pathetic” has lost its original thrill. 

One suspects that the quality of 
périormance has a lot to do with 
the matter. Serge Koussevitzky con- 
ducts the “Pathetic” —and the rest 
of Tchaikovsky, as well—with an 
understanding, sympathy and over- 
powering elo..uence commanded by 
no other conductor. Yesterday his 
interpretation was extremely dra- 
matic, though not so smooth as 
others have been. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


? ' > 

Symphonies of the 18th, 19th and 20th 
centuries (Mozart’s ‘‘Haffner,’’ Techai- 
kovsky’s ‘“‘Pathetic’”’ and William Schu- 
man’s Third) make the programme of 
this week’s Symphony Concerts. And 
since Mr. Schuman’s contribution, 
heard vesterday for the first time and 
with the composer in .attendance, is 
based on musical forms developed dur- 
ing the 17th century, the passacaglia, 
fugue, chorale and toccata, Dr. Kous- 
@cvitsky may be said to have given us 


a fairly comprehensive lesson in musi- 
ji. . 
cal history. Pace te Vg 149 hem / 


Mr. Schuman’s music ‘was made 
known to us early in 1939 through his 
uncompromising Second Symphony in 
one movement. This rather drastic 
composition won him few friends. 
though it was not without its ardent 
Supporters. The American’ Festival 
Overture, composed that summer fo 
Special concerts of American music by 
the Boston ochestra, marked a_ step 
in advance. Mr. Schuman was here 
more genial, more fluent and more as- 
sured. With the present work he has 
climbed even higher; though it is pos- 
Bible to accuse it of over-intellectuality 
and to say that it savors more of cere- 
bration than of inspiration, it is also 
possible to describe it many ways as 
a masterly production. 

Like the C minor Symphony of Saint- 
Saens, Mr. Schuman’s third effort in 
the form runs in two parts and fou 
movements, and displays a similar 
thematic unity. Of the four divisions. 
the Passacaglia and Toccata made the 
most favorable impresion. The former 
has abundant energy, a quality typical! 
of Mr. Schuman’s music as a whole. 
and a considerable degree of what fo) 
lack of a better word may be ealled 
charm. The Toceata is a virtuoso— 
Piece pure and simple, a bit empty 
perhaps, but in a performance such as 
that of yesterday it is bound to be 
effective. The Chorale is often per- 
Suasive but sometimes falters. No 
doubt the rather involved Fugue would 
gain on re-hearing. The score of the 
Symphony bears the inscription ‘This 
work is for Serge Koussevitsky.” The 
dedication was well deserved and in 
yesterday's searching, understanding 


and brilliant performance it was hand- 
somely repaid, 
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SCHUBERT 
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IV. 


AFTERNOON, Ocropser 9 


24, al 2:30 o'clock 


Lhird Pro oramme 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroper :; 


25, at 8:15 o'clock 


Prelude 
Forlane 
Menuet 
Rigaudon 


Symphony 


Allegro vivo 
Adagio 

Vivace 

Allegro con spirito 


INTERMISSI 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con mato 

Scherzo 

Finale 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The third regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 


Ravel 
‘‘Le Tombeau de Couperin,’’ Suite 


Roussel 
Symphony No. 3 in G minor Op. 42 


Schubert 

; Symphony No. 7 in C major 

As far as straight symphonic con- 
certs go this one would be hard to 
beat, and we may be grateful that 
Mr. Koussevitzky saw fit to change 
the program. Schubert’s C major 
Symphony may be played too much. 
but it is undeniably one of those 
masterpieces with which it is pleas- 
ant to renew old acquaintance from 
time to time. We do not mean this 
in any patronizing spirit, but the 
sameness of the repertoire is one of 
the sorest topics for criticism in our 
symphonic system. And naturally 
we want to keen, abreast with th 
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Ravel’s Tombeau de Couperin 
Suite is one of the most exquisite 
things in music. Its orchestration 
is an absolute miracle, especially to 
anyone who has tried over the piano 


version. Ravel was probably the 
greatest orchestrator of his time, 
and in this Suite he achieved a 
kind of satin-smooth texture of 
sound. The harmony of the music 
is curious and fascinating. It is 
not rooted in a particular tonality 
but hovers between one key and an- 
other. You have the sensation that 
Ravel has toyed with chords until 
at length he got just the effect, just 
the dissonance that he wanted. And 
then he proceeded to clothe these 
harmonies in the most ravishing 
orchestral color. 

The Suite is perhaps musicians’ 


music. You have to love tone for 
tone’s sake to enjoy it to the full. 
For that reason it must exercise a 
tremendous fascination on a sensi- 
tive conductor like Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky. 


We are at some loss to under- 
stand why he takes the movements 
sO fast. Surely the tone qualities 
and the archaic flavor could be 
relished at a slightly more delib- 


erate tempo. Yet it is not inartistic 
or ineffective at the faster speed. 
Mr. Koussevitzky gets away with it, 
and very possibly that should be 
enough for those of us who would 
like to assimilate the delicious 
sounds more slowly. 


Roussel’s 3rd Symphony wears 


well with time. It is a fine work 
by one of the most interesting and 
learned of modern composers. (By 
the way, Mr. Koussevitzky by this 
magnificent performance is now 
under an obligation to revive Rous- 
sel’s no less remarkable 4th Sym- 
phony.) ‘The interpretation, to get 
that- off our chest first, was ex- 
traordinarly stimulating. Here was 
200d music, not too familiar, that 
went over with terrific impact. You 
could not sit still mentally while 
that kind of music making was go- 
ing forward. 


The 3rd Symphony seems to us 
chiefly remarkable for its deft han- 
dling of the problems of form, its 
amazing melodic fertility and a cer- 
tain earthy quality about the last 
two movements. After the rather 
tempestuous Allegro and Adagio, 
with lulls in the storm, to be sure, 
the exuberant gaiety of the scherzo 
and finale comes as an agreeable 
shock. At times Roussel has not 
scrupled to caper with the abandon 
of an Offenbach, 

This gaiety is typical of much of 
Rousésel’s music. It is, as we recall, 
even more pronounced in his 4th 
Symphony. Roussel himself has 
said that this comes from the Flem- 
ish side of his character. He must 
kick up his heels or burst. This is 
an unromantic quality, and you 
find it in Beethoven, Mozart and 
Haydn constantly. In Roussel’s 
case it may be the saving grace in 
one who might otherwise be a too 
intellectual composer. 

The whole concert was, as we have 
said, a singularly rewarding one. 
Not the least of the joys was a fine 
performance of Schubert’s Sym- 
phony. This is music that requires 
no explanation or apology. It is 
perfectly forthright and still un- 
believably lovely, frequently as it is 
played. 


SYMPHONY HALL . /€a champagne aryness, tne G minor 


: | Symphony is remarkabl leasant. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra The slow. movement, the. sontchs 
Serge Koussevitzky’s revised pro- oh Anale yd endure ae Of. the 
ti papi ! best music of its time. 
me Boston Symphony con-| While it is not reasonable to di- 
certs this week proved more in-;/vorce the first movement from the 
teresting than the list previously |T@St. and consider it as something 
chosen. Ravel’s “The Tomb of fete’ ne arat movement in tut 
" TOP a | }48 tess worthy than the rest. This 
ouperin” was a good substitute for!movement was seemingly more 
the “Spring” Concerto of Vivaldi, if} touched by the spirit of the times— 
for no other reason than the infre- the late 1920s, bad times for com- 
quency with which “The Tomb of} POSition, when tonal creation was 
Couperin” is performed, and while) Subject to current of eccentricity 
it would have been nice to hear the /In_ the opening allegro you find 
suite from Falla’s “Love the Sor-/a noisiness almost crude ‘in com- 
cerer,” it was nicer to listen to the; Parison with the fineness of other 
G minor Symphony of Roussel. Even Parts of the Symphony. and A 
more interest might have been gishness now seen to be dated eb iy 
generated if the “Great” C major Ravel and Roussel fared ma nifi 
Symphony of Schubert had also been cently at the hands of Mr Kor : ; 
postponed. Of all the Schubert sym- vitzky and _ the orchestra With 
phonies, this is becoming most hack- Schubert it was a different t nhc 
neyed. As it turned out, the inter- Lyrical simplicity was hidden ee 
pretation was one of the least at- neath the artificial complexities of 


tractive one can rem r from Mr. & Mannered read} 
Koussevitzky. SAA. speed and too ae ean -~. 
Mhe playing of@he Boston Sym- phasis took the perform c em- 
phony’s first oboe, Mr. Gillet, added out of the Schubert sty] pent Bind 
much to the glitter of Ravel’s mu- The centenary of on Frroy spirit. 
sical jewels. Actually “The Tomb of Bohemian composer ‘Anton Dea << 
Couperin” is no more than a bit.of will be observed at the ples de 
tonal legerdemain, an illusion of thé week with an all-Dv me gerbe next 
atmosphere of Couperin’s own time: as follows: “Carnival? program, 
precise, concentrated music, decked Violin Concerto (Ruth P ee 
out with diamond-bright orchestra- ist), “New World” Srommnins solo- 


tion, and full of that ironic urban- 
ity so characteristic of.the gnome of C. W.D, 
Symphony can play it with the 
ultra-glitter it deserves, Mr. Gillet’s 
fire of a string of matched Opals. 
One would like to know how the 
Symphony composed for th ‘in’ 
yr se e 50th. perin placi r} 9 
anniversary’ season of the Boston, c ee 


Le a ae ae 2 i. ¥ / 
It hardly eéds 1? he Said that 7 
only the very best orchestras can TF 
even play “The Tomb of Couperin” , 
adequately, and only so astonishing 
a collection of virtuosi as the Boston AT 8 y MPHO 
, | . NY 
end gy to a performance of 
ascinating delicacy was oboe play- 
ing whose technic, phrasing and Replaces Vival is“ ing’ 
sound had the color and the inner di . Spring 
Concerto 
G minor Symphony of Roussel wil] 
sound 25 years hence: Standing on 
the premise that a decade can be a BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
sore decayer of new music, the With Ravel's “Le Tombeau de C 
‘au de Cou- 
orchestra ‘has lasted remarkably eis sternite ba, Roussel’s Third Symphony 
well, A peculiar combination of >” stituting for Falla’s “Love the Sor- 
aristocratic expression, clean, lumi- °®’e™” Only Schubert's c major Sy 
nous scoring and harmonic effects of Phony remained in its original pla we 
| s Sinz ce on 
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Memories of Czech Co 


Recalled by Boston Pupil 


By Winthrop P. Tryon 


Street-sprifiklers figured in the 
fro Sainal economs: of Prague, Bo- 
hemia, whén Antoriin Dvorak 
headed the Conservatory of Music 


there; and one day at the con-| 


clusion of an academic ceremonial. 
when Dvorak was parading home 
in his best Sunday clothes and silk 
hat, the man who trudged behind 
the water-cart, swinging the hose 
from left to right, let a good dash 
of the spray go in the direction of 
the sidewalk. Dvorak, getting quite 
a ducking from the performance. 
shouted at the careless civic em- 
ployee asking if that was what re- 
spectable citizens paid taxes for. 
When Dvorak’s peasant temper 
was at its height, along came a 
Conservatory official and made 
Inquiry as to what all the commo- 
tion was about. /f = 6- { 

“Oh, nothing,” said Dvorak. dry- 
ing and smootihng out the nap of 
his hat on his sleeve. Then. “Here!” 
to the city employee who played 
the careless trick, “shake hands!” 

Hmanuel Ondii¢ek, the violinist, 
who was a student in Prague at 
the time, directly under Dvofak’s 
instruction, tells the story and says 
it sums up in his recollection what 
sort of human being the composer 
of the “New World” Symphony 
was. As a_ teacher. he notes, 

vorak was one of the most 
irascible and at the same time 
one of the pleasantest of men. He 
Was brusque with a pupil who 
could not grasp his meaning, and 
at the same time he showed all 
manner of patience and gave no 
end of encouragement. He Was ad- 
mirable at imparting theoretical 
knowledge, explaining matters of 
harmonic or orchestra] technique in 
detail, but coming out with fiery 
and original remarks. borrowed 
from farm talk often, against some- 
one who was slow in comprehend- 
ing, 

ae 

Asked one day in the composi- 
tion class what opinion he held 
of the achievemént of a certain 
contemporary writer of music— 
“Well,” replied Dvorak, “he is a 


|'Dvorak gave them to the when'| 
performed it for the composition 
Class in,Pragué .under his direc- 
tion.” 4 


To discuss the Concerto briefly 
in the light of a meeting with Mr. 
Ondricek, but not to hold him re- 
sponsible for conclusions drawn. 
the work, being early, stands on 2 
less exalted level than the Violon- 
cello Concerto, which was written 
in the composer’s maturity. A cer- 
tain want of mastery of form wil! 
be found by the critical. But a 
characteristic and original expres- 
sion comes out, notwithstanding 
any architectural awkwardness. 
The adagio movement has 3 
charming melody; too bad that i! 
runs to diffuseness and so over- 
balances the first and last move- 
ments, Different, to repeat, fron 
the Cello Concerto, which exem- 
plifies a quite perfect balance. 

aa? ane 

In’ style and workmanship, th 
early composition follows classic 
models; for what we know a: 
modernism and the large orchestr: 


did not get started till toward 


the 1890's. Yet, classical or not. 
the Violin Concerto had in its day. 
and still possesses, interest for it: 
Czech national rhythms and_ its 
dance whims and fancies, thes« 
coming to notice particularly in 


*the middle and last movements. 


Som€tthing Slavic in the music 
carries it through:. and when we 
say Slavic, we mean more than ex- 
Clusively Czech, since Dvoitak’s 
imagination ranged considerably 
beyond merely the borders of hig 
native Bohemia. Unlike Smetana. 


'who may be called Czech right 
‘through, Dvorak is Slavic with a 


Slavism that includes the Slovak 
and the Ukranian. Slavie elements 
of a number of sorts were inter- 
mingled at the time of the Austrian 
domination, when Dvorak’s com- 
Posing career was at the start. A 
Moravian quality is sometimes ap- 
pbreciable in his musical utterance. 
and in a slight way, some listen- 


ers may believe, Great Russian 


traits can be discerned there as 


g00d composer, but has no talent”: | well. 


and he said it emphasizing all in f**\..7 >>> . 
i hen Ae dndricek notes in a letter to the 
his Own manner the “no Aa a%' ? 


Monitor’s music department, ac- 
cording to those ideas, “as the great 


Arthur Lourié Discusses ° 
His Latest Composition 


By Winthrop P. Tryon 


“IT don’t know why it is,” said! end of the decade, the time for ful] 
Arthur Vincent Lourié, the com-., assertion of his powers was stil]] 
poser, “but what I sound on the. ahead of him. Perhaps it has come 
piano in this fashion’’—saying since; and especially it may be at 
Which he struck an apparently hand in the opportunity offered 
random assortment of keys— him this week at the concerts of 
“seems like something come to an the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
end and concluded; and what I Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. At 
sound in another fashion”—again any rate, there arrives on Friday 
he pressed down a helter-skelter afternoon and Saturday evening 
handful—“seems like something the production of his Symphony 
half way to a finish d incom- No. 2, bearing for its descriptive 
plete.” | of «Wf * title the Russian liturgical word, 

That was a™dozén yéars’ ago at “Kormtchaia”: and Mr, Lourié, now 
his studio in France, in which in the United States, will] attend 
country he was settled, having quit the performarices as the orchestra’s 
his native land, Russia. At that guest. 
time, Mr, Lourié was a composer °° It might have been expected that 
known chiefly to other composers Mr. Lourié, in his struggle to 
and to persons who entertained a secure public notice, would join the 
curlosity about musical trends: he neo-classic agitation, which his 
had yet to make a name for him- fgHow - countryman, Stravinsky, 
self with the concert public. He like himself a long while an ex- 
was Carrying on his explorations patriate in Paris, set going after 
in tone rather independently. He the first World War. 
knew what the accepted men of “Never!” he answered at a re- 
music of his day were doing; but hearsa] morning in Symphony Hall 
far from imitating any of them or early in the week. w 
associating himself with any group, that Point. : 
he pursued his own way in the me, |] 
realm of melody, and followed his guage, 
own devices in that of harmony, * to expr 
He and his piano were sufficient Necessar 
to themselves, phony I 

Such music as came out of the the master 
partnership was of a somewhat de- is NO. escap 
tached and abstract kind, con- body. But 
nected with neither long ici 
the passing moment. 


ner. I have arranged my ideas in 
a block of 10 sections. That helps 
me to say what I have to say after 
S.' Bes ss ny Own style, which, as you know, | 


Farther back, in the early 1920’s, favors brevity, | was always rather | 


laconic, and still am. I ask for only | 
20 minutes to bring my 10 divi- 


sions to development and to tell | 
it all.” 


certain small works of his, brought 
out by the International Composers’ 
Guild in New York, showed a vi- 
tality and a direction that meant he 
might some day have to be reck- 
oned with. But down to the very’ A glance at the SCORE 05 ame 
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Roussel ) n 
attainment and there is much age 
appealing in his Third Symphony, The 


difference between him and Ravel is 
the difference between talent and genius 
and this is a gulf that inevitably 
widens as the years go on. Some of the 
G minor Symphony is already dated 
and outmoded, for example, the thump- 
ety-thump business in the first move- 
ment. Ravel's little Suite, however, 
whether in the original plano version 
or in the composer’s masterly arrange- 
ment for orchestra, is as fresh as the 
day it was set on paper. Sie 

Of the four movements of this Sym- 
phony the last is distinctly the best. Of 
the others the Adagio comes closest to 
| Writing at a time when feei- 
Roussel never- 


OT] “+ ’ s a 
. I, : 
Drag Suiu, { 


mad VivaAtays, 


its level. 
ing was out of fashion, | 
theless did not hesitate to show it, 
though his expression was marked by a 
certain reserve. The beauty that he at- 
tains at the beginning of this movement 
the more incongruous the 


makes all ; 
serves as middle 


lively fugue which 
section. 

The performances of both of these 
modern French works was in the finest 
traditions of conductor and orchestra. 
Not as much can be said for the play- 
ing of Schubert's Symphony, which 
often lacked the necessary clarity, 
euphony and rhythmic stability. Dr. 
Koussevitzky is greatly devoted to this 
Symphony, yesterday’s performance 
was the third in four seasons, but for 
some reason he seems 11! at ease in it. 
Yesterday the music was over-driven 
and in the hurly-burly of the end hardly 
sounded like Schubert at all. Yet be- 
cause it was loud and facet the audience 
lingered to applaud. More justifiable 
was its great enthusiasm over the 
Ravel. 


“AOI SPleMyo 
S . *Se] 


Now Mr. Ondricek, having been 
so near to Dvorak, may be sup- 
posed to know something about the 
Violin Concerto which Mme, Ruth 
Posselt is reviving at the concerts 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
this week. Did not Mr. Ondricek’s 
he, * other, Franz, help make 
Eureveé™! juainted with the work 
back in the 1880’s? Mr. Ondiiéek 
savs he did. and Paul Stefan in his 
biography of Dvorak furnishes 
verification. Now, in the role of ad- 
viser to Mme. Posselt—for the re- 
lation of teacher and pupil hardly 
seems the one that subsists be- 
tween two artists—Mr. Ondricek 
explains that on the Dvorak 
centenary program of Oct. 31 and 
Nov. 1 the concerto goes accord- 
ing to the composer’s original con- 
ception and interpretative ideas. 
Mme. Posselt will play it, Mr. 
Ondricek notes in a letter to the 
Monitor's music department, ac- 
cording to those ideas, “as the great 


Arthur Lourié 


Discusses ~ 


His Latest Composition 


By Winthrop P. Tryon 


“T don’t know why it is,” said 
Arthur Vincent Lourié, the com- 
poser, “‘but what I sound on the 
piano in this fashion’’—~saying 
which he struck an apparently 
random assortment of keys— 
“seems like something come to an 
end and concluded; and what I 
sound in another fashion”—again 
he pressed down a helter-skelter 
handful—“seems like something 
half way to a finish agd inc 
plete.” F{~-Z-Yf i 

That was a™doz years ago at 
his studio in France, in which 
country he was settled, having quit 
his native land, Russia. At that 
time, Mr. Lourié was a composer 
known chiefly to other composers 
and to persons who entertained a 
curiosity about musical trends: he 
had yet to make a name for him- 
self with the concert public. He 
Was Carrying on his explorations 
in tone rather independently. He 
knew what the accepted men of 
music of his day were doing; but 
far from imitating any of them or 
associating himself with any group, 
he pursued his own way in the 
realm of melody, and followed his 
Own devices in that of harmony. 
He and his piano were sufficient 
to themselves. 

Such music as came out of the 
partnership was of a somewhat de- 
tached and abstract kind, con- 
nected with neither long ago nor 
the passing moment. It had no 
obvious historic associations and it 
bore no traits of a modern school. 
Nobody predicted great things of 
Lourié, and yet nobody set him 
down as an aimless experimenter, 

fe ae 


Farther back, in the early 1920’s, 
certain small works of his, brought 
out by the Internationa] Composers’ 
Guild in New York, showed a Vi- 
tality and a direction that meant he 
might some day have to be reck- 
oned with. But down to the very 


end of the decade, the time for full 
, assertion of his powers was still 
ahead of him. Perhaps it has come 
since; and especially it may be at 
hand in the opportunity offered 
him this week at the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

Serge Koussevitzky, conductor. At 

any rate, there arrives on Friday 

afternoon and Saturday evening 
the production of his Symphony 

10. 2, bearing for its descriptive 

title the Russian liturgical word, 

“Kormtchaia”: and Mr. Lourié, now 

in the United States, will attend 

the performances as the orchestra’s 
guest. 

It might have been expected that 
Mr. Lourié,- in his struggle to 
secure public notice, would join the 
neo-classic. agitation, which his 
fglHiow - countryman, Stravinsky, 
like himself a long while an ex- 
patriate in Paris, set going after 
the first World War. 

“Never!” he answered at a re- 
hearsal morning in Symphony Hall 
early in the week, when queried on 
that point. “No neo-classicism for 
me. I speak, J hope, a living lan- 

guage. I do not search for means 
to express myself back in the past. 
Necessarily in composing a sym- 
phony I respect accepted forms that 
the masters have employed. There 
1S NO escape from doing so for any- 
body. But I apply those forms as 
a musician of now and here. 

“To. answer the requirements, 
I am not obliged to Plan my work 
In four divisions in the Old man- 
ner. I have arranged my ideas in 
a block of 10 sections. That helps 
me to say what I have to Say after 
My Own Style, which, as you know, 
favors brevity. I was always rather 
laconic, and still am. J] ask for only 
20 minutes to bring my 10 divi- 
sions to development and to tell. 
it all.” 
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“Kormtchaia’ Symphony discloses | 
Mr. Lourié acting on the fancy 


that he mentioned when making 
tests in note combinations at his 
piano in 1929. It shows him ex- 
citingly aware of how music ar- 
rives at a place of change and 
transition, and how, in due course, 
it reaches finality. A section rounds 
itself off; and with quick, inevi- 
table change of mood and rhythm, 
the next one begins. So through 
to the tenth, which draws to a 
close with a deliberateness that 
makes listeners ready for the fin- 
ish, and yet with a surprise that 
causes them to wonder why s0 
soon. 

A number of passages go in the 
allegro vein of old-school sym- 
phonies, and episodes here and 
there wear an adagio character; 
and again, for contrast, things 
seem to get sportive, or satiric, 
now and then. But of more seri- 
ous consideration, perhaps, are 
measures which carry out «the 
liturgic hint of the title. The full 
chorus of brasses have their mo- 
ments of exalted and sustained 
chanting which call on the heart 
and the sentiment, as well as on 
the breath and the skill of the 
players. Here is something to re- 
mind a hearer of the Russian folk 
and to give ever so little a re- 
minder of Tchaikovsky. For we can 
almost maintain that unless mod- 
ern Russian music betrays a glint 
or gleam of Tchaikovsky some- 
where, it is not Russian. 

To note a detail-or two, the Eng- 
lish horn and the trumpet raise 
their voices interestingly in cer- 
tain spots. The wind instrument 
department appears to act a pre- 
dominant, and the strings a subor- 
dinate, part on occasion. The or- 
chestration, taken as a whole, is 
extraordinarily clear, if the ap- 
pearance of notes on the large 
manuscript page can be trusted to 
tell their story. Rhythms have va 
precise and varied pulse that 
marks whatever in music is mod- 
ern Russian. 
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A minor, Op. 53 
, “From the New World,” Op. 95 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Novemsprer 1, at 8 


Allegro con fuoco 
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I. § Allegro ma non troppo 
Finale 


II. | Adagio ma non troppo 
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Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in 
IV. 


Overture, ‘Carnival,’ Op. 92 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 4th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. Ruth Posselt, violinist, was 
the soloist. The program, in com- 
memoration of the Dvorak centen- 
ary, was as follows: 


Overture, ‘‘Carnival’’ op. 92......Dvorak 
Concerto for Violin'and Orchestra in 
A minor Op. 53.. .D 


Orne ws BD world , - ogg shat » , Dvorak 

Memorial concerts are apt to be 
on the tedious side, if only because 
it can be mentally tiring to hear 
the music of only one composer. A 
way round this issue is to play 
someone else’s music and label it 
“Tn Memoriam.” The Chicago Or- 
chestra once carried this shift to, 
peculiar lengths when it drew at- 
tention to the death of Ravel by 
playing Strauss’s “Death and Trans- 
figuration.” We can guess that the 
shade of Ravel, wherever it was, did 


some fancy conypluti at_this 
news. ( * { % y) 
Dvorak, might Be hazarded, ‘is 


not one of those cOmposers who 
can stand a whole program to 
themselves. Yet we doubt if many 
in the audience felt that yesterday’s 
concert was dull. This was in part 
due to the brilliance and perfection 
of Miss Posselt’s playing and in 
part to some exciting performances 
by the Boston Symphony and Mr. 
Koussevitzky. 


vorak 


this is the supreme moment in mu- 
sic is rather impressive. We have 
always wished that a conductor 
would consent to stop the Sym- 
phony with the delightful scherzo. 
The finale is not much. We have 
had enough of the old themes, and 
there is not much to be said one 
way or another for the new. 

Miss Posselt is an amazingly facile 
and capable musician and she is 
also a violinist of first rate author- 
ity and taste. Her performance did 
all that could be done for a con- 
certo that is really fine only in the 
finale. There was an ovation for 
her at the end. 

Mr. Koussevitzky certainly went 
through the “Carnival Overture 
with all the speed and flash of a 
stream-lined zephyr. It was an 
astonishing performance, pointed up 


to the last pinnacle of orchestral 
| brilliance. 


Boston Sue Broh 2 Orchestra 


Serge Koussevitzky and the Bos-, 
ton Symphony Orchestra paid their 
respects yesterday afternoon to the 
Centenary of the Bohemian com- 
poser, Antonin Dvorak, who was 
born Sept. 8, 1841. The program 
was given over to Dvorak, and con- 
sisted of the “Carnival” Overture; 
the Violin Concerto, with Ruth Pos- 
selt as soloist, and the “New World” 
Symphony. 

In prospect the program might 
have seemed too much of a much- 


We own to having wished that ness, the more so because Dvorak 
Mr. Koussevitzky might have seen has not really been popular with 
fit to play something less well known concertgoers for some years. A few 
by Dvorak. The first three sym-tunes have _ survived—the Largo 
phonies, for example, are hardlyfrom the “New World” Symphony, 
known at all. Yet such an authority “Songs My Mother Taught Me” and 
as Tovey has praised them to thesome of the Slavonic dances; other- 
skies. The “New World” is played wise the once overplayed Bohemian 
too much; and surely this was thehas fast been receding into the 
time, if ever, to look about and Pages of musical history books. Yes- 


revive something less familiar, Mr. ‘¢Tday’s concert turned out to be 


Koussevitzky is not usually so hide 
bound, and we had expected a littl 


more initiative from him when 
confronted with the Dvorak cen- 


tenary. 


most enjoyable, both for the music 
and the manner in which it was 
played. 

When you come right down to it. 
symphony orchestra publics hear 
far, far too small a_ repertory. 


e 


According to its lights, though, Beethoven Brahms, Franc 
the concert was satisfactory. Mr. Tchaikovsky; you hear he ee 
Koussevitzky faces squarely up tOagain, year after year. Without 
the problem of the hackneyed “Newdoubt it was good to hear Dvorak 
World” Largo. That he does so by because his music has begun to re- 
presenting it more. slowly andvert to comparative unfamiliarity, 
solemnly than you could believe Not that Dvorak was a great com- 
possible is perhaps not much con-poser in the sense that he had a 
sOlation, Still, the pretense that formidable intellect or that he pos- 


sessed the universality of Mozart or 


Beethoven.” ‘Yét" there i | 
+0 ‘anolowisa are - cnan With fon, consistently enjoyable of the season: 
tod. Ne nor was this ti . 
melodic inventi d | reaction wholly expected. 
nic. The id on and superb tech-| One item on the programme, the sym- 
sag 1e idea that we ought to live; phony ‘From the New World,” was 
ps musical masterpieces all the time’ inescapable. For the others Dr. Kous- 
is wrong There are only so many! sevitzky’s choice fell upon the ‘‘Carni- 
arn erpleces, and when they become’ val’”’ Overture, which seems to be the 
00 familiar we are prone to under-| Most enduring of the Bohemian com- 
estimate them. | poser’s works in that form, and_.the 
Dvorak's melodic sense. his in-| Violin Concerto, in which Ruth Posselt 
stinct for color of harmony aad ae Was the soloist. 
chestration, run through overture. Unfamiliar music from the 19th cen- 


concerto ©, tury or the early 20th is gettine to 
mtn pha AP Bowe sizarg £ Each is be a positive treat at Symphony Fall 
, Wing the certain where the programmes run chiefly to 


h 
or Ak oe who expressed war hors@s and contemporary novelties, 
hire ¥ Y, acCording to his na. Into this welcome class fell both over- 
probiews é¢ leeekar — were no oe pi ind Sigs The one had not 
in hi ga ormented sou] een played at a Symphony concert 
nis art. He was not erudite or |Since 1923 and the last two perform- 
an innovator, His music exists sim. | &2™CeS of the others were in 199 ana 
Ply asa form of beauty, He must |2??°: Some of the Overture comes 
have been, next to Schubert, one of Pretty close to being empty din, albeit 
the most natura] and simple com- a cheerful din, and the gentleman with 
posers in the history of the art the cymbals earned his money. But 
Miss Posselt gave a Pd = ee there are’ relieving passages in 


of the Violj ‘ : Dvorak’s pleasantly melodious vein. 
Violin Concerto, a perform- The Concerto is naturally more of a 


ance both musicianly and vj 
Virtuoso,  piece—and als iec 
yg slow movement, with its wealth Dawes caA p tetra Batre ta $5 
tase ee she Played With perfect; There are tse who claim that 
€ ana style. If-there were cer- Dvor ] ig : 
tain routhneesas of iia th Pan tines vorak sold his birthright when he 
6f the Sinaia thas wad em ceased being a composer of Slavonia 
b] “9 a pardon- rhapsodies and dances and went aca- 
a - and minor shortcoming. The demic in the manner of Brahms. The 
audience realized the quality of her suggestion of watered Brahms is pres- 
performance, for they rewarded ent. in this Concerto, particularly in 
Miss Posselt With applause of the the first movement. The Adagio and 
most cordial sort. | Finale, however, are full of charm and 
The proverbial magnificence of 2 charm that may well be described 
tone associated with Boston’s or- 8% Pvorak’s own. It is good to hear 
chestra was on exhibition the after- 7% 2000 tune, of which one has not 
noon through. While h wearied, and these two movements 
gn. ie Ne empha- | 
sized the brilli abound in them, 
€ brilliance of the Overture, 


Mr. The performance itself could hardly 
Koussevitzky did not over- have been better. Miss Posselt, who as 


a the “New World” Sym- the wife of Concert Master Richard 

ye Burgin is now a sort of in-law of the 
Ry, program will be repeated to- orchestra, learned this Concerto under 
night at 8:15, C. W. D. the tutelage of Emanuel Ondricek of 


this city, and Mr. Ondricek’s brother 
REVIVE 1) \ Franz was the soloist at the first pere 
formance in Prague in 1883, Miss Pose« 


selt’s style had thus every reason to 
be correct, and it was; while the or« 


AT SYMPHONY “ss performance, like that of the 
“New World’’ Symphony, was of ex- 
ceptional eloquence and of rare tonal 

beauty. Cheers were plentifully min- 

Refr hi p : ea — the applause that returned 

1e eservingt Miss Posselt and th 
es ing rogramme beaming Dr. Koussevitzky oadenul 
times to the platform. 


2 
4 s Cheers This occasion might have led the 
\\ { lobe conductor to revive one of the other 
symphonies of Dvorak, which are now 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH unknown hereabouts, Had he done 


so, many in the audience would have 
Yesterday’s Symphony concert, de-resretted the absence from his list of 
voted to the music of Dvorak, whathe popular “‘New World.” If the 
was born Sept. 8 1841, proved, in thigOther four are unknown this Fifth in 
listener’s humble opinion, the most! Minor may easily be described as 
' ‘hackneyed. It was made to live again 

in yesterday’s inspired performance. 
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Deorak Program He onors 


Composer on Centenary 
By L. A. Sloper Aw PE 


wor the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Antonin Dvorak, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky chose to play 
at the,season’s fourth pair of con- 
certs (Oct. 31-Nov. 1) the “Carni- 
val’ Overture, the Violin Con- 
‘certo (Ruth ‘Posselt), and the 
“New World” Symphony. Some, 
mio doubt, wouid have preferred 
to hear less familiar items, pos- 
‘sibly the Overture to “Othello,” 
the Cello Concerto, and the Fourth 
Symphony. But the program was 
designed to honor the memory of 
the great Czech composer; and the 
‘three works selected are perhaps 
the most representative as well as 
the best known of his symphonic 
‘production. Certainly the _ per- 


formance of them did honor to 


him, and no less to soloist, con- 
ductor, and orchestra. 


Dr. Koussevitzky; surely it had 
never had a more vivid or rousing 
performance anywhere. 

Mme. Posselt played the con- 
certo here five years ago. Yester- 
day her art gave evidence of hav- 
ing ripened. Het tone was broader, 
her style more assured. With ex- 
cellent support from Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra, she 
achieved a superb performance, 
and was deservedly rewarded at 
its close with prolonged applause 
and even cheers. 

The symphony, heard here as 
recently as three years ago, aiso 
was performed with the greatest 
eloquence and the most subtle 
variety of expression. The entire 
concert, with its essentially lyri- 
cal material, served to remind us 
once more of the rich tonal quality 
and the magnificent flexibility of 


fifth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 7> at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 8, at 8:15 o'clock 


Symphony in B-flat, 
Largo: Allegro vivace 
Adagio 
III. Menuetto: Allegro; Trio 
IV. Finale: Presto 
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The overture had not been/)the orchestra, and of the vivifying 


played before at these concerts by ' poetic imagination of its leader. Lourté 


Kormtchaia,” Symphony No. 2 
(First performance) 
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INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS. . 
6 idle a ter Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
I. Allegro non troppo | 
II. Andante moderato 


II. Allegro giocoso 


IV. Alleor —_ a. 
re egro energico e Passionato 
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Dvorak Program Honors 


Composer on Centenary 
’ By L. A. Sloper Aw FY b) ¥/ 


For the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Antonin Dvorak, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky chose to play 
at the,season’s fourth pair of con- 


certs (Oct. 31-Nov. 1) the “Carni- | 
val” Overture, the Violin Con-) 
certo (Ruth Posselt), and the 
“New World” Symphony. Some, | 
no doubt, wouid have preferred | 
to hear less familiar items, pos- | 
sibly the Overture to “Othello,” | 
its close with prolonged applause 


the Cello Concerto, and the Fourth 
Symphony. But the program was 


designed to honor the memory of | 
‘the great Czech composer; and the) 
| was performed with the greatest 


three works selected are perhaps 


the most representative as well as) 
the best known of his symphonic | 
concert, with its essentially lyri- 


production. Certainly the per- 
formance of them did honor to 


ductor, and orchestra. 
The overture had not been 


Dr. Koussevitzky; surely it had 
never had a more vivid or rousing 
performance anywhere. 

Mme. Posselt played the con- 
certo here five years ago. Yester- 
day her art gave evidence of hav- 
ing ripened. Her tone was broader, 
her style more assured. With ex- 
cellent support from Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky and the orchestra, she 
achieved a superb performance, 
and was deservedly rewarded at 


and even cheers. 
The symphony, heard here as 
recently as three years ago, also 


eloquence and the most subtle 
variety of expression. The entire 


cal material, served to remind us 


him, and no less to soloist, con-| once more of the rich tonal quality 
‘and the magnificent flexibility of 


ithe orchestra, and of the vivifying 


played before at these concerts by ‘poetic imagination of its leader. 
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ERIDAY AFTERNOON. NOVEMBER *& 
a X /? 


ai 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING. NOVEMBER 8, a{ 8:15 o'clock 


HAYDN 
Symphony in B-flat, No. 10 
Largo: Allegro vivace 
Adagio 
Menuetto: Allegro: 
Finale: Presto 


Trio 


dees. Kormtchaia.” Symphony No. 2 


(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


MORAHMS 


ee AE la ee a Symphony No. 4 1n E 
l. Allegro non troppo 
MH. Andante moderato 


minor. 


fl. Allegro 210COSO 
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iV. Alleero fNergico © passionato 
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ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The fifth regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 


Hall, The program was as follows: 


Symphony in B flat No. 102 
pias ¢ Be beet on ungt No. 2, ‘‘Kormtchaia’’ 
Brahms. .Symphony No. 4 in E minor Op, 98 


Three symphonies again made up 
a Boston Sympnony program as they 
did at the second pair of concerts. 
Once again two classics flanked. a 
modern work, a first performance 
anywhere, as a matter of fact. And 
again, to conclude the analogy, the 
program was thoroughly satisfactory 
—Haydn in place of Mozart, Arthur 
Lourie instead of William Schuman 
and Brahms for climax in place of 
Tchaikovsky. f{~ Qf, f 

The occasion for the first ‘per- 
formance of Mr. Lourie’s new work 
let the patrons in for a Weighty and 
abstruse lecture in the program book 
by Fred Goldbeck. Mr. Goldbeck is 
one of the editors of the Revue Musi- 
cale, a learned French - publication 
now, we suppose, no more. Thus his 
analysis of the new work is un- 
doubtedly worth reading, but we 


imagine that it also confused the 
audience in several particulars. 
However enlightening as to the mu- 
sic’s unusual form, Mr. Goldbeck’s 
“tall talking” must have terrified a 
good many of the subscribers and 
induced others to read it in a be- 
mused fashion when they might bet- 
ter have been using their ears. There 
is something to be said for certain 
composers’ theory that there should 


never be any program notes at ab 


concert. 

Mr. Lourie’s score seemed to us 
yesterday an original and stimulat- 
ing work. Whether it would stil] be 


so after further performances we se~ 
riously doubt. It is a refreshing 
work On such a program as this, 
startling the audience by its digso- 
nance and giving it mentally some- 
thing to chew on. 

We are prepared to take on faith 
Mr. Goldbeck’s high estimation of 
the Symphony’s intellectual content. 
Most composers today are pretty 
learned fellows and would put to 
shame a Brahms or a Schubert with 
their bookishness. For a time this 
erudition so intoxicated them that 


many of them wrote what the Ger- 
mans call “Augenmusik,” which was 
most rewarding in the study and not 
at all in the concert hall. Possibly 
you will recall such a score in Ernest 
Krenek’s Piano Concerto which he 
played here a few years ago and 
Which he also introduced with a 
solemn lecture. 

Mr. Lourie’s is a great deal better 
music than that, and he, moreover, 
is obviously deeply interested in the 
sound of his music; for he produces 
some wildly fascinating sounds. It 
is not, then, the intellectua] scheme 
which gets in his way and prevents 
this Symphony from being first rate 
music. Undoubtedly his syStem of 


ostinato bass and accompaniment or 
background ends in being monot- 
onous. In brief, it is original and 
strikingly queer music, but neither 
emotionally or Spiritually of great 
significance nor, on the other hand, 
Straightforwardly effective, 

It is an interesting work to have 
heard, at any rate, and one to which 
it is not easy to do Justice in a re. 
view. But, conversely, neither does 
the cerebral analysis of Mr. Gold- 
beck. The work seemed to get an 
intense and thoroughly vita] per- 
formance by the orchestra under Mr. 
Koussevitzky, and it was cordially 
received by the audience, who 


Friends of the B. S. O. 


That genial institution, of some years 
standing now, which ensures the future of 
the Boston Symphony by its contributions, 


the Friends of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, met this week and took stock of 
their situation in these times. Regretfully | 


they faced the fact that membership has 


fallen off slightly in the past year. Rather 


gloomily they realized how smal] was the 
percentage of the population of Boston 
which actively interested itself in one of its 
finest cultural ornaments. More cheerfully 
they welcomed the help from friends in 
other cities, notably Providence and New 
York. | a oe / ‘ 

The Boston’ SymHhon as alwats been 
a non-profit organization, and ever since 
Major Higginson’s death has been on its 
own, for he left no endowment of it in his 
will, Yet it has gone on expanding and 
now, in the 18th year of Serge Koussevitz- 
ky’s reign, is the most active of our orches- 
tras. The Friends are the unobtrusive back- 
log behind that activity, and no better way 
of showing good citizenship can be found 
than to enroll in their ranks. 


Society of Friends Meets, 
Hears Symphony Play 


The Society of Friends of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra gathered 
.at Symphony Hall yesterday after- 
noon for their eighth annual meet- 
ing. Reginald C. Foste airman, 
presided. @ 1° / 

Followi the irgAn’s Teport, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted the 
orchestra in Mozart's “Haffner” 
Symphony and three excerpts from 
the Moussorgsky-Ravel “Pictures at 
an Exhibition.” Tea was served in 
the foyer, where Mr. Koussevitsky 
and the orchestra’s trustees greeted 
members of the society. There was 
also an exhibition of French litho- 
graphs prepared by the Museum of 
Fine Arts, 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Arthur Lourie’s Second Sym- 
Phony, given first performance by 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon, is music 
of abstruse character and somewhat 
mixed idiom. The Symphony came 
in the: middle of a program whose 
first part was given to Haydn’s B- 
flat Symphony, No. 104, and whose 
conclusion was the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Brahms. | 

“Sentence first, verdict after- 
wards,” said the Red Queen at the 
trial of the Mad Hatter. Of Mr. 
Lourie’s work, one might say: read 
the program notes first and listen 
afterward. For one is frank to admit 
he would have had no idea of what 
the composer intended unless he 
had been informed beforehand, Mr. 
Lourie believes that form must 
change, and that the definition of 
the word symphony is not limited 
by the rules of the conventional 
sonata-allegro form like that of 
Beethoven. He’s right on that score, 
and not the first to think of it. 
Schumann broke away, Franck, 
D'Indy and the apostles of “cyclical” 
form went even further, and Si- 
belius evolved his own form, start- 
ing with his Second Symphony. 

Lourie’s Second Symphony, there- | 
fore, is cast in an individual form. | 
Melodic themes and development | 
have no place; instead the thematic | 
basis consists of three intervals, and 
the single movement of about 20 
minutes’ length runs through 10 
Variations upon “the intonation of 
interviews.” Sounds abstruse, doesn’t 
it? Well, it is. While the idea is 
ingenious, worthy of respectful at- 
tention, what of the music? Lourie’s 
idiom can take in free, unrelieved 
dissonance, and dissonance used as 
background for an independent 


melody. It can include marches with 
Swinging tunes, a nice muted trum- 
pet solo, and certain devices which 
remind one of incidental scores for 
the theatre written by American 
musicians, 

After Lourie’s formal design has 
been understood, after one has noted 
a comparative lack of motion and 
counterpoint, and after it has been 
recognized that the orchestration is 
fussy, demanding upon the players 
and in part superficially reminiscent 
of Mahler, the fact remains that the 
Symphony is largely brain music. 
I would like to hear it again, until 
it has become thoroughly familiar. 
But will it seem any more original, 
any more provocative or moving 
than it did yesterday? Doubt per- 
Sists. 

As a footnote one should add that 
the title “Koermtchaia” which Lourie 
uses, may have symbolical intent 
not clear at the moment. The word 
is from the Russian liturgy and re- 
fers to the divine guidance of Mary. 

Mr. Lourie heard yesterday’s per- 
formance and bowed from the stage. 
He and the work were well received. 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
had given of their best in preparing 
the score, B , HCbe 

Haydn of thé Symphony No. 104 
(ninth in the series written for the 
London impressario, Salomon) fared 
very well. The performance was 
brisk, clear, precise and of splendid 
tone. Mr. Koussevitzky’s conception 
of the Brahms Fourth is dramatic 
rather than poetic, an interpretation. 
certain to bring out the heroic pro- 
portions of the Passacaglia. At the 
end there was applause, thoroughly 
merited, of utmost enthusiasm. 

The program for next week: Bee- 
thoven, “Pastoral” Symphony; Mar- 
tinu, Concerto Grosso for Chamber 
Orchestra _ (first Pane 
Strauss, “Till ulenspiegel,” — 
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New Symphony by Lourie 


yy — , ‘6 ad and | 
: var vations .are modulate es 

“I 4 . rg Kous- | Cadeneer, not by at aa? uae 

central item o oN é inants and tonics, = 

| os aie program for the fifth pair rd pony: srvtry but by a pines tone 

of Boston Symphony concerts (Nov. “mechanism very different age'y ery 
7-8) was pone or By dood novel, based on pasar “= 

- 4, labelle Z issonances, e funct 
tehaia,” ‘Which nest 18 Est Pp Oar eenrarses is neither to 
formance yesterday afternoon. ane ‘spice’ nor fix the tonality in the 
program also ae ry Shiny oe classical oe. — are pp ae 
phony in B flat, No. shape of a ‘false bass’ or ¢ 
Fourth 2 oped of Scag had @Pparently aan bales 
r. Lourie’s pen w vironment, be 
previously neard a “Bonate Litur- Spaicautied background’ against 
gique,” gat small + ga i ger which the melody stands with 
alto chorus, and a et aa ter precision. 
Dialectica’ The composer, who is o The pesaiaative concertgoer 
also the ey er of 2 pple should not be discouraged oars 
vitzky, is a Russian an | notes, for the music is easie 

a Soviet Commissar, out in — er ‘follow than the explanation. It — 

went to Paris and, we are informe has tunes, remindful of Mousso 
by the program notes, his DAME 8 cy and rhythms which certainly 
now “unmentioned in print, bie vanest Stravinsky. Th. te Russian 
does it exist, so tar as eu ~ music, with a liturgical atmosphere. 
Russia is concerned. Mf ™ “$f; |The opening motto is in the nature 
Mr. Lourié is vin a pone of plain-chant, and the veemenens 
eeesepelismn, _ i lituralcal disguise it with i ade — 

Rae “ot” the Roman Catholic eae scan rasa ricdrdend 

Church. Both these qualities were There is perhaps less that is 
observable in the locale ia eee novel ih the work aime the a 
evident anes, this latest, 27M notes quoted would suggest 


; Whatever name is given to the, 
But in this latest there is also a introductory group of notes, it is, 


ee nc) interest. still a motive: the difference 1s 
| Th “es ‘ihe many of its that it has no definite tonality, but 
e work is, s y of its 


‘“ » i, there is nothing new about that. 
contemporaries, a “symphony” in 


! , ++ Neither is there anything new 
yams omy, if we are to Judge it about the buiiding up of a theme 


by classical standards. Actually, it from scraps; it has been done for 


haniy “reminded by a.’ French ex@mble by’ D'ndy and by ‘ibe 
x | lius, 

analyst quoted in the program | #U ior EeGanar | 
book, on a theme, but on “the ‘in- | No: it would be better io dis- 


tonation of intervals’” and the | -egard. these intellectual disserta. 


tions and follow the advice of way.” Yet the composer disavows any 
Professor Tovey about Haydn, to programme and explains that title and 


motto have only a ‘general sgignifi- 
the effect that the only way to get eakde’?? 


his sense of form “is to listen Mr. Lourie, who was present yester- 
naively to the music, with exe day to acknowledge exceedingly cordial 


applause, is the author of ‘Serge Kous- 
pectation directed mainly to its sevitzky and His Epoch.” As composer 


sense of movement,” © he has been represented here by a 
Yet as we listened Naively to wan i bertee «gaa . > tone 
we ss 9a lalectica,” both o em singular com- 

Oa was Ghent a gmat positions. And so is this Kormtchaia,” 
. td pia; - ’ re prober into musical esthetics, : 
not feel that we were getting Lourie has decided that traditional form 
everything from it that we might is the bunk and that melody is all-im- 
have got. It was berformed by an portant. His new Symphony hasn’t 
orchestra reduced as to its double. ™uch form. And it hasn’t much melody, 


either, though it is not wholly devoid 
basses but not, apparently, as to of that commodity, 


its other Strings; and it was treated The’form, as it is, is that of a theme 
@S a vehicle for virtuosity rather and variations, and like d’Indy in his 
than as a musical composition The ““Istar,’’ Mr. Lourie presents the theme 

2 , whee’ y , in fragments first and welds these frag. 
performance Was Of course extraor.- + . 


; ‘ : ments together later, not, however, at 
dinary; but it was lacking In grace, th every end, as d’Indy does, but in the 
The tonal volume was too great, third of the nine variations. Much {is 
the accents were too heavy, and made in an analysis by Freq Goldbeck, 
the pace at which the Finale was quoted in the prosramine-book, of this 


baile f : being a Symphony in ‘‘seconds, fourths 
aKken Was SO amazing a tour de and thirds,” a definition more likely to 
force that it drove all thought of confuse than assist the listener, for 


the Music from the mind. there are Plenty of other intervals in 


evidence, 
? The opening, after a chord of Striking 
sound and é6onority, is purposely vague, 


yet it immediately exerts a certain fas- 
cination by reason of its Strange tonal 


preperties, Later, in reference to the 
Michelangelo ‘motto, much use is made 


of march rhythm. This, with a certain 
melodic obviousness — when there is 
melody—and a great deal of orchestra] 
| #q SOund, had probably much to do with 
Symphony Plays His the warmth With which the music was 
aa . ae received. But its ‘apparent formlessness 
Hormtchaia and its lack of variety (an odd fault for 
B. Po . pw Nov. ? ws { a piece in variation form) were also 
. so obgtacles in the Way of one anxious to 
make sense of the piece on a first hear- 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH ing. Undoubtedly Mr. Lourie has some- 
Yesterday the current Symphony Gon aa se avnat? nae Re . 
e new Sc 
certs offered their e6econd hovelty, the of the second "Pair of eouaent De 
Second Symphony of Arthur Lourie, Koussevitsky preceded this ““Kormt- 
Which bears the titie “Kormtchaia,” aq Chaia” with an 18th century symphony, 
Russian folk-term derived from a Greek Haydn’s tn B-flat, No. 102, and followed | 
liturgical] verse, in which Mary is hailed it with one from the 19th, the Fourth 
as the ‘Suiding mother’ and which of Brahms, The Haydn is One of the 
may mean “pilot” or ““steersman.”’ and better ones, but there are many others 
may stand for the lode-star or even Just as worthy that we are not per- 
mother Russia, herself. The work has mitted to hear, while this and N 
also a motto, taken from Michelangelo, get perhaps more tha 
“Remember that thou livest and go thy attention. 
) Symphonies 
of the condu 
his vigorous Move- 
ment is not the only way with this 
autumnal music. 
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Misadventure of 


Martinu’s Concerto 


The difficulties of a composer in 
a warring world are exemplified in 
the strange adventures of the Con- 
certo Grosso by the Czech com- 
poser Martinu, which, although 


written in 1937, is to have its be- 


lated premiere at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts this week. 

The .Concerto Grosso was to 
have its first performance in Paris 


in 1938, but it was under publication 


at Vienna and the Anschluss in that 
year prevented the shipment of the 
music. A year later, the “second” 
first performance was listed. for 
Prague, but the Concerto Grosso and: 


all the music of Martinu was put 
‘under the official ban. The “third” 


‘premiere was planned for Paris in 
May, 1940, and the manuscript was. 
received after many difficulties. 
This time the occupation of Paris 
prevented the performance once 


|more, Martinu fled the city, leaving 


the manuscript behind. When he’ 
arrived in America, he found to his, 
surprise that’ the conductor George 
‘Szell had rescued at Prague, while 
there was still time, a copy of the 
Concerto Grosso which Martinu be- 
lieved to be entirely lost. The Con- 
certo was announced to be per-. 
formed at the Boston Symphony 
concerts near the end of the season’ 
past, but a delay in the copying of. 
the parts necessitated its postpone-. 
ment until the present season. No 


“Adolf ‘Hitler's plans for conquest have 
given Boston the honor of presenting 


the long belated world premiere of 
Martinu’s Concerto Grosso for two 
pianos and chamber orchestra, at Sym- 
phony Hall this afternoon, with the 
Czech composer, Bohuslav Martinu, on 


Ape for the memorable occasion. 


Koussevitzky will lead*the Ros- 
one Bowes Orchestra in the com- 


‘position or two. ee will be 


1ec ‘i ey with the / 
nn ked hh s) ised and | 
pa Ne 


ved ‘by nro Ber lard 
aera. is 14 ot (jo 
cal rat wae ee r 
Reeth cit, “hte Fe Cathe: # oF Will that 
ae . ee: ns *T 
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MARTING 


SIXTY-FIRST SEASON - NINETE 


EN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


Sixth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemeer 14, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 15, at 8:15 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral” 


I. Awakening of gs 
. erene impressions on arriving in th ys / , 
an ne gg g € country; Allegro 
II. Scene by the brookside; Andante molto moto 


If. Jolly gathering of countr 
y folk; Allegro; te "alleoro: 
storm; ‘Tempest: Allegro es ie Semipe a'aegre; “Thunder: 


IV. Shepherd’s § -f . 
4 l Mie ae and. thankful feelings after the storm: 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto Grosso for Chamber Orchestra 


I. Allegro non troppo 
Il. Lento 


Ill. Allegretto 


~ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 
Old-fashioned, Roguish Manner, in Rondo Form,” Op. 28 
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Misadventure of 
Martinu’s Concerto 


The difficulties of a composer in 
a warring world are exemplified in 
the strange adventures of the Con 
certo Grosso by the Czech com- 
yoser Martinu, which, although 
written in 1937, is to have its be- 
lated premiere at the Boston Sym- 
‘phony concerts this week. 
| The Concerto Grosso was to 
have its first performance in Paris 
in 1938, but it was under publication 
at Vienna and the Anschluss in that 
year prevented the shipment of the 
music. A year later, the “second’’ 
first performance was listed - for 
Prague, but the Concerto Grosso and 
all the music of Martinu was put 
under the official ban. The “third’’ 


premiere was planned for Paris in 
May, 1940, and the manuscript was 
‘received after many difficulties. 
‘This time the occupation of Paris 
‘prevented the performance once 
‘more, Martinu fled the city, leaving 
the manuscript behind. When he 
arrived in America, he found to his 
surprise that the conductor George 
Szell had rescued at Prague, while 
there was still time, a copy of the 
Concerto Grosso which Martinu be- 
lieved to be entirely lost. The Con- 
certo was announced to be per- 
formed at the Boston Symphony 
concerts near the end of the season 
past, but a delay in the copying of 
the parts necessitated its postpone- 
ment until the present season. No: 
Adolf Hitler's plans for conquest have 
given Boston the honor of presenting 
the long belated world premiere of 
Martinu’s Concerto Grosso for two 
pianos and chamber orchestra, at Sym- 
phony Hall this afternoon, with the 
Czech composer, Bohuslav Martinu, on 
hand for the memorable occasion, 
Serge Koussevitzky will lead the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in the com- 


position and the two pianos will be 
played by Jesus nroma Bernard 


Zighera. | ~f “Y/ at, 
Few of the audienc nil’ realize that 


Hitler had any~ connection with the 
world premiere of this composition and 
that the composer risked his life in 
battling the dreaded Nazi Gestapo to 
préserve the manuscript. Each planned 
premiere was stopped by Nazi invasions 
but the fifth attempt will be held here 
today. | | 


SIXTY-FIRST SEASON - NINETEEN H 


UNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


Sixth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AF] ERNOON, Novremprre 14, at 2:92 


2:20 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 1+ 


5, at 8:15 o'clock 


BEETHOVEN . rN eS ) : 
), rare Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, “Pastoral’”’ 


I. Awakening of serene 


impressions on arriving in the 
Ina non troppo 


—_ ees 
country; Allegro 


II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto 
HT. = Jolly gathering of country folk; Allegro: 
storm; Tempest: Allegro 


Shepherd's song: Gladsome and thankful 
\llegretto 


In tempo dallegro; Thunder. 


LV. 


feelings after the storm: 


INTERMISSION 


MARTING 
Concerto Grosso lor Chamber Orchestra 
l. Allegro non troppo 


a. Lento 
II. Allegretto 


il] Kulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, after the 


Old-fashioned R i : ; 
1oned. Roguish Manner, in Rondo lkorm.”’ Op. 28 





preliminary analytical lecture, and 
Sym phony Concert he is rine of contrast he usually 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | | The method of con pianos against 
ay rt by the |*." wind. This is not invari- 
The sixth regular concert by: strings or in the main we 
| Orchestra, Serge llowed, but in the 
Minesaviteks coneucting, mire given | rear percussive Gashodio aoeniioe 
; in Symphony i set against melodic 
‘yesterday afternoon as as follows: | Pianos hestra. One of the most 
Hall. The program byte 6 in F major|in the pes eee neha which will per- 
‘Beethoven. ... Sra ony sect 0 tn brilliant Passages, ination of this 
| Rita” for Chamber) haps indicate the fascination . 
Martinu Concerto Grosso in the finale. The pia- 
Orchestra ' M music, occurs in " 
Strauss........ pranks, Ow "98 oe eee nos and ae pt DH oi 
itin C ’ 
' ctice In re-|vously exciting three 
cet sets ot sandwiching odeta| he woodwind, thre aoe ante 
i leces | clar 
ores py on the Widele with satis- vein that is simply entrancing to 
Apel results. It means for one/the ear. bustling first movement. 
tnt ‘th t the modern gets heard,| If the Ith of melody, and the 
ae i a very nimble conserva-/|with a wea ie gia nt first hearing 
pee r this system to catch the | captivating fina ti ° the slow move- 
gd issing the new. For the | the most attrac ln. an expressive 
old while yn course, it is up to the meat is in its hcvaudigs ay a ai 
» 0 Prod, . rem 
modern to sink gr swim in this c bret It is, as the composer say the 
aot Af em 4 omewha Song, in fact a lam rea sg subser- 
em surprise, began with an-|strings, with by ain chiefs percus- 
“iad nfamiliar work unannounced | vient role ae "The dissonance of 
ag ogram, namely the “Star|sive in effect. hout may repel 
on em go nner.” No one had to|the harmony yea it is all logi- 
eae pe to sing it, so that we could mr hg ince ‘hoe the endings are 
all orchestra and re — hg one an ath aly a concord 
ysically at attention an ; 
seatie iy at ease and listen to it. in an Pras geal bg ths: arith 
But te ome back to the new work; Mr. Martinu ordial applause 
acl pn program: The Concer-|to "his the laea eitened first per- 
of Bohuslav Martinu |for this i ‘k, . Kous* 
se org ong gai most stimulating formance of et eo spirit 
hovel £0 far of the season. It is|sevitzky led it fal mention should 
quite Sroperly titled, for it bears an|it needed. cachink el Zighera. 
laroetir affinity with the Bran-|go to Messrs 't pianists. Why the 
ode Concertos of Bach, “aoe radia ain as Br ges ate Be them we 
» bright, quick movements. | pr inviaait 
a Marten tas taken the idea of | cannot ‘pescentpilely el layed Strauss’s 
lighted “Bach and Handel, and|“Till” at the ‘the 7 erformance ‘then 
: Ked out a composition in three|so good was the c tempted to let 
wor nt ot on this basis. It is an/|that he was -tiesppepe A Ana again 
sinh tly successful and in the end|us hear it soo as miraculously 
sestting ” work. are Marne» ‘te sefiiant. ‘Tha cacheanen certainly de- 
: as sa ing that | bri - n 
ge tah pr te raed shove make | parts _y week for New York i 
its own way without benefit of a splendid form. 


the Concerto 
like every- 
in a classic vein 
. cording to Classic 
» Which received its first y 


€; §00d, that is to 
Publie hearing, being Presented say, if we’ happen to take it that 
from manuscript. Distance and r ‘ay. But at any rate 

moteness have ch nfs 

cauctors more ofte 

condescension has 

titude loward co 

works they hav 

idea seems to ' It can only be described as a 
we have done our be: ‘for range tune, inasmuch as it runs 
your piece, walk ou at great length with 

acclaim, if any.’ No stop, or pau 

vitzky,' who 

around for the Pleasur 

Zive and the f 

Out of giving it. , 

It Bop the day: fars any relation 
$ what makes a début under | t0 Czech Poetry, certainly the verse 
Roston Symphony auspices igy. | Structure that it adapts. itself to 
ous neighborly occasion. We shall; ust be odd and peculiar. Nor can 
ike the music for the moment the song of the Lento be compared 
though we remember it no longer with what we are familiar with in 
tnan until we get home, and though the ran of Dvorak, iar bis Sme- 
the next morning we cannot so} tana. It hardly seems like anything 
much as recall the composer’s | W@ have been accustomed to re- 
esha ; 'gard as Bohemian; or, more 

But there will be no forgetting | broadly, anything we have been 
the abashed and aisconcerted | ‘aught to think “ a5 pes 

f . tind, being com-. 0 there the pro em stands. er- 
Satine he dete of Ta Sym- haps the melody has something 
phony people and being put to the | Pastoral about it, like the Sym- 
uneasy duty of making a bow or | Phony No. 6 by Beethoven, which 
two Preceded the Martinus work on the 
What was all the fuss about? | Program; Or perchance it is some- 
Something designed for a smaller thing roguish, like the “Till Eulen- 
crchestra than the Boston Sym- |, Spiegel Rondo by Strauss, which 
phony even when reduced in| followed it. Another question for 
numbers by a considerable frac- | Ume aT ke iO answer. 


» 
tion; not a great thing, perhaps, by | / “f>- 4 Ww. gt 
any kind of measurement, but 
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Berge Koussevitzky had a sur- 
| ise for the Friday subscribers to 
; . Boston Symphony concerts yess 

terday afternoon. It was “The Star 
Span ed Banner,” played at the- 
ve r y beginning. Few could have ex-. 
jected the National Anthem be-— 
‘@ause even after the orchestra had. 
‘stoo d, ready to play, the audience 


temained seated until brought to 


@erstood what was about to follow, 
‘ome applause broke out. About an, 
Zeual amount of handclapping was 
wenerated by the performance, sur. 


¥ 


sFisingly little it seemed, consiggr- 
The the times. QJob@ Neveltrt 
“Older people May have tho ; 
the stormy days of 1917-18, 

itation over the 


tr. Karl Mu 

slike introduction o 
at serious concerts, and on purely 
musical, not patriotic grounds. They 
claim “The Star Spangled Banner 
§ just not good music. If this re- 

wer may offer an opinion it is: 

“Why not play the National Anthem 
at concerts?” At the same time, he 
emphasizes that he has long felt 
“America the Beautiful’ to present 
More applicable text and more 
singable music. 
- Yesterday’s program, as most of 
this season, traversed two standard 
works—Beethoven’s ‘‘Pastoral” Sym- 
phony and “Till Eulenspiegel,” by 
Richard Strauss—and a new score, 
ne Concerto Grosso by the Czech 

huslav Martinu. As detailed in 
the music columns of last Sunday’s 
Globe, Martinu’s music has had 
an adventurous career. The com-' 
‘poser, sitting in Symphony Hall, 
finally heard the long-delayed 
‘premiere. — | 
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- The term Concerto Grosso should 


“OS SYMPHONY HALL — Gtosso 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra sisting threes 

, | has 
and a pair | FS 
variously alter 


their feet by a gesture from Mr. = 
oussevitzky. oon as they unr Ec net : 
oussevitzky. As $ 7 Peek a temperament. More con- 
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of pianos, wot 

The two allégros which § 
the slow middle movement are 
brusque, spirited, thoroughly healthy 


music, not without melody, but most 


striking for their rhythm. They 
fare boldly into much dissonance, 
but each movement ends with a good 
old, reassuring, common chord. Call 
it “pattern music” if you like, but 
observe that the patterns are less 
academic than expressive of the 


with its spreading, meditative 
melody set off against milder dis-. 


sonance than prevails in the al-| 
legros. | | 

Perhaps the only difficult aspect 
of the Concerto Grosso is its too, 
too, solid orchestration, Surely 
counterpoint out to be more dlis- 
tinguishable. One could observe the 
colors of massed strings and wood- 
winds, and the ‘heavy sonorites of 
the pianos, but. no. half-tints, no, 
delicate contrasts or weaving voices. | 
During the performance a _ story 
came to mind of that rare character, 
the late Henry F. B. Gilbert, Ameri- 
can composer. Gilbert developed 
his technic only with effort, and 
once told of revising a score by 


taking out “about a barrel of notes.” 
Mr. Martinu, appearing on the. 
stage with Mr. Koussevitzky, re- 


ventional is the slow meditative 


ceived applause of obvious enthus- 


iasm. | : 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s reading of the 
“Pastoral” seemed ,of even greater. 
lyrical beauty and. sunlit warmth 
than usual. His “Till,” also con- 
tinues to gain in wit and virtuoso 
glitter. : " 

The orchestra goes to New York 
next week. Desire Defauw, the 
Belgian conductor, will be guest at 


‘not be taken too literally in the the Symphony Hall concerts of Nov. 


sense of form, because there is not 


strict observance of the “concerting” 
and “ripiene” as they were con- 


28 and 29, in the following program: 
Respighi: “The Birds,” suite - for 
small orchestra; Lekeu: Adagio for 


: 


, hide : ; ; . k : sé , . 
trasted in the 18 Century Concerto strings; Dukas: “The Apprentice 


Sorcerer’; Franck: Symphony :in D 
minor. 1 CEW. D. 
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Seventh Pro gramme 


La 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 28, at 


2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 29, al 8:15 o'clock 


DESIRE DEFAUW Con ducting 


The Birds”: Suite for Small Orchestra 
Prelude (after B. Pasquini) 
The Dove (after Jacques de Gallot) 
The Hen (after Philippe Rameau) 
The Nightingale (after an anonymous 
Ihe Cuckoo (after B. Pasquini) | 


(First performance at these concerts) 


English composer) 


Adagio for String Orchestra 


(First performance at these conceris) 


~L’Apprenti Sorcier,” Scherzo (after a Ballad by Goethe) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony in D minor 
Lento; Alle 


Allegretto 
Allegro non troppo 


gro non troppo 


ene 


shis programme will end about 4:20 on Friday Afternoon, 10:0 
o'clock on Saturday Evening elie 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Serge Koussevitzky had a sur- 
prise for the Friday subscribers to 
the Boston Symphony concerts yes+ 
terday afternoon. It was “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” played at the 
very beginning. Few could have ex- 
pected the National Anthem be- 
cause even after the orchestra had 
stood, ready to play, the audience 


remained seated until brought to 
their feet by a gesture from Mr. 
Koussevitzky. As soon as they un- 
derstood what was about to follow, 
some applause broke out. About an 
équal amount of handclapping was 
generated by the pertoseaneee iar 

risingly little if seemed, cons} - 
tie the times. qi MoV fl V4 

Older people may have thovight 
back to the stormy days of 1917-18, 
when there was agitation over the 
playing of ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” by the Boston Symphony under 
Dr. Karl Muck. There are those who 
dislike introduction of the anthem 
at serious concerts, and on purely 
musical, not patriotic grounds. They 
claim “The Star Spangled Banner” 
is just not good music. If this re- 
viewer may offer an opinion it is: 
“Why not play the National Anthem 
at concerts?” At the same time, he 
emphasizes that he has long felt 
“America the Beautiful” to present 
a more applicable text and more 
singable music. 


Grosso. ‘There are, however, two 
pianos in the small orchestra con- 
sisting of strings, two horns, one 
flute, oboes and clarinets in threes, 
and a pair of horns. Martinu has 
variously alternated the prominence 
of pianos, woodwinds and strings. 

The two allégros which surround 


the siow middle movement are 


brusque, spirited, thoroughly healthy 
music, not without melody, but most 
striking for their rhythm. They 
fare boldly into much dissonance, 
‘but each movement ends with a good 
‘old, reassuring, common chord. Call 
‘it “pattern music” if you like, but 
observe that the patterns are less 
academic than expressive of the 
composer's temperament. More con- 
ventional is the slow movement, 
with its spreading, meditative 
melody set off against milder dis- 
sonance than prevails in the al- 
legros. 

Perhaps the only difficult aspect 
of the Concerto Grosso is its too, 
too, solid orchestration. Surely 
counterpoint out to be more dis- 
tinguishable. One could observe the 
colors of massed strings and wood- 
winds, and the heavy sonorites of 
the pianos, but no half-tints, no 


delicate contrasts or weaving voices. , 


During the performance a_ story 
came to mind of that rare character, 
the late Henry F. B. Gilbert, Ameri- 
can composer. Gilbert developed 
his technic only with effort, and 
once told of revising a score by 


taking out “about a barrel of notes.” 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemsrr 28, 


at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemper 0 


29. dl 8:15 o'clock 


DESIRE DEFAUW Conducting 


The Birds”: 
Prelude (after B. Pasquini) 
Lag Dove (after Jacques de Gallot) 
a fate (after Philippe Rameau) 
le Nightingale (after an anonv 
i ingale (after an anonymous English compose 
‘UCKOO (alter B. Pasquini) sie sei 


Suite for Smal] Orchestra 


(First performance at these concerts) 
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# By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
Symphony Concert 
The 7th regular concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, De- 
sire Defauw conducting, was given 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. The program was as follows: 
Franck............8ymphony in D minor 
Respighi......:...‘‘The Birds,’’ Suite for 
small orchestra 
Adagio for string orchestra 


ukas......‘‘The orcerer’s Apprentice,” 
Scherzo 


Mr. Defauw was well received 
when he conducted the Boston Sym- 
phony last season and he was the 
more cordially welcomed back again 
yeterday in consequence. That he 


also had a distinct success is not 
to be wondered at, since he is a 
sound musician and had taken the 
added precaution of choosing an ex- 
ceedingly popular program — the 
Adagio by Lekeu excecpted. No con- 
ductor could go far wrong on the 
above program, unless he were very 
obstinate indeed; and Mr. Defauw is 
obviously a sensible and honest 

sician. lt a e ¥, jaa 

The Frafick Syrfphony, to be sure, 
can be sentimentalized, the more so 
as if is so often played. Mr. De- 
fauw avoided that pitfall—he prob- 
ably never had to give it a thought 
—and proceeded to offer a singu- 
larly noble and eloquent interpreta- 
tion. It was one that particularly 
made clear the continuity of thought 
throughout the work. | | 

We shall not at this late date go 
into the pros and cons of the 
aesthetics about the Franck Sym- 
phony. No large work has come in 
for more hearty and closely rea-' 
soned abuse in recent years. Intel- 
lectually it has lost caste, but popu-| 
larly it keeps or attracts a large fol-. 
lowing. For some of us it has ceased 
to hold much significant meaning or 
even to give more than passive 
pleasure. For others it is still the 
monument of all that is fine in 
human nature or art. And never 
the twain shall meet? Who can 
say? 

Respighi’s ingenious adaptation 
of 17th century harpsichord pieces 
into an orchestral suite, “The Birds,” 
proved a very agreeable and amus- 
ing number on the program. Mr. 


Defauw used a large orchestra, 
which was right in that hall The 
other day at the Morning Musicale, 
Robert Casadesus played three of 
Rameau’s pieces of this type on the 
piano, and it needed no wildly im- 
aginative flight to think of them in 
orchestral terms. Respighi turned 
the trick in this Suite with neat- 
ness and taste. 

We own to a good deal of dis- 
appointment in the Lekeu Adagio. 
The program notes had promised us 


so much. Here was the brilliant: 
composer whose career was tragi-. 
cally cut short at the age of 24. 
Here were the ambitious projects 
of his youth, the many actual 


achievements and the praise of men 
like d’Indy and Franck. And here, 
on the other hand, was this dull 
and seemingly amorphous move- 
‘ment for string orchestra. At any 
rate that is a first impression, and 
further hearings might reveal latent 
virtues The Menuhins played 
Lekeu’s Violin Sonata here some 
years ago, and we certainly don’t re- 
call it as being as tedious as this 
Adagio. 


| 
| 


| 


Comic relief arrived immediately | 


afterwards with Dukas’s “Sorcer- 


ler’s Apprentice,” a delightful piece 
ithat everyone now knows Since 
Mickey Mouse played the leading 
rolé, if they did not before. Mr. 
Defauw and the orchestra gave it 
a stunning performance. | 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next. week Mr. Koussevitzky 
returns to celebrate the 150th an- 
niversary of Mozart’s death by play- 
ing excerpts of the Requiem, the 
so-called “Jupiter” Symphony and 
the D major Violin Concerto. (An- 
tonio Brosa, soloist). 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Desire Defauw is first guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra this season. The diminu- 
tive Belgian, who made a deeply 


; ! he eae 
favorable impression at his ini } 
appearance at Symphony Hall et 
Season, Was again warmly et Neh 
by the Friday subscribers, yester ved 
afternoon. His program | vig ert 
half of well-known music— ye 
Franck’s D minor Symphony me 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice - 
Dukas—half of unfamiliar —— 
Respighi’s Suite for small repay a, 
“The Birds,” and the Adagio for 
strings by Lekeu. The last two nay 
new to the Boston Symphony repe 
< OS in the originally stor 
uled order of the program broug 
the longest and most tren jone 
work, the Franck Symphony, pase 
This reviewer had looked forwar 
to hearing Mr. Defauw conduct a. 
work whose composer was Belgian 
though he lived most of his life in 
Paris. While the Defauw gy tebe 
tion was not disappointing, neither 
was it especially revealing. It ie 
a straightforward account, robust, 
absolutely free of exaggeration ce 
forced emotion. The first pereen 
‘was deliberate in pace, the cone, 
pleasantly brisk. Franck’s wunietu 
and gracious slow geen pce se 
allowed to speak for itself wi — 
marked stressing of its dim-light- 


and-incense nature. In short, sab 
was a performance consistently 
artistic, yet without personal dis- 


tinction. 


| rounger. 
books for those you 
What his talen might have aye acy 
had not Lekeu died from typ om 
in 1894 just after he had rape 3 
94, none can say. As it was he ut 
behind a small Suey of mus 
i romised much. 
wate 9 eg ah ag pine 
Lekeu st As 
st Pad prep trs the sensuous pony if 
lush contrapuntal weavings and beat 
light in re deanna HO: = 
tions. Not common 
eo is that 7 ngs eg oe 
ly to the idiom, . wu 
Pilled division of the strings yh 
many voices, which clothes ar 
Adagio from first page to last. pve 
peculiar quality wee ae rote 
a characteristic of ; 
Bei mate in those sauaeane = 
were susceptible both to t : a 
finement of French music an 
colorful expression handed on 
While “The Birds” had not beer 
done Ape oF Oe 
, it is not unknow: e. Mr. 
pele. Zighera and his err aeare 
Orchestra performed the Suite : 
A colluction et tacitul: miniatures 
ction of fan | miniat 
pe rn Doves, Hens, eee 
and Cuckoos, each “after” the s i 
of an archaic musical soe merry 
Gallot, Rameau and an uniden ifiec 
Englishman), the Suite is charming 
and imaginative, but aa 
at. "me ipl spi 
eae Datel ts oa the obvious Se 
will of the orchestra, who “pnecdn 
superbly for him. The ota hep 
was concluded with a og gen 
of Dukas’ fairy tale which did fu 
justi to the score. . 
$5 ag Fe will honor the 


; th of 
sic of less than the rank anniversary of the dea 
esters (as Pooh Bah might + hea at the concerts next week. 


P "g t the 
ay) has become very scarce a 
ihachony concerts. All the more 
reason for joy, then, that Mr. De- 
fauw decided to give us the Lekeu 


the following Mozart pro- 
paisclymy, Mond from the Requiem 
Mass: Violini Concerto in D major 
(K. 218) (Antonia Brosa, as soloist, 


ee, ae meme Lekeu 3 will make his Boston debut); “Jupi- 


but a memory for older roe port § 
goers, and a mere item in the ref- 


ter” Symphony.—C. W. D. 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Desire Defauw, the dynamic if dim- 


inutive Belgian conductor, who 
his first appearance in this 
aS guest-conductor of the Bo 
phony Orchestra exactly a year ago, 
4ssumed that role again yesterday af- 
ternoon. The Programme Which he 
offered included the Symphony of 
Franck, Respighi’s Suite for smal] 
orchestra, ‘The Birds,”’ and Adagio 


made 
country 
Ston Sym- 


for Strings by Lekeu and Dukas’ “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 

When a Suest-conductor comes there 
is always the hope that he wil] 


Sive 
US MUSic Which has escaped Dr. Koite- 
Se€vitzy’s attention or has failed to 
awaken his interest. In other words, 
he may be, and frequently is, a prom- 
ising Source of unhackneyed music, 
and for this reason, if for no Other, he 
is to he welcomed. In two humbers 
M.. Defauw did not disappoint the 
Seeker after novelty, Respighi'< Suite 
and DLekey’s Adagio. Franck’s Svm- 
Phony, on the other hand, is thrice- 
hackneyed and Dukas’ Scherzo, one 
felt yesterday, has seen better days. 
Perhaps it, needs Mickey Mouse, who 
SO ably impersonated the discomfited 
apprentice jn Walt Disney’s ‘“‘Fan- 
tasia,’’ 
“The Birds” does not count as a real 
novelty, since it was performed by the 
Zizghera Orchestra in Jordan Hall, Dee. 
o0, 1937. 3ut from a larger band and 
a larger hall] it had a. new sound, and 
the music itself, though Sligh in a 
second 
hearing, We might even do worse 
than have it again some time. Cley- 
erly and tastefully made transcriptions 
pieces 


for harpischord, this charming Suite 


‘all the time: ‘Parisfal’ has 


a ete A Oe SPT yom ae ‘ " 


Presents, ‘‘The Dove,” of Jacques de} 
Gallot, ‘The Hen,” of Rameau, “The 
Nightingale” by “fan anonymous Eng- 
lish composer” and Pasquini’s “The 
Cuckoo,”’ There is also a Prelude, free- 
ly drwan from Pasquini, in Which |! 
are to be found Premonitions of the 
pieces to come, 

One Suspects that the anonymous 
Englishman Was a figment of LeSs- 
pigthi’s imagination. and not only he. 
cause of the reference to Respighi’s 
Own “The Pines Of the Janiculum” in 
“The.’Pines of Rome” (in Which the | 
composer makes use of a phecnograph | 
record of a nightingale’s song). The 
Whole tiny movement seems to bear a 
Respighian touch, Anyway, deception 
or no deception, this Section is delight- 
ful, an adjective that may wel] apply 
to the Suite aS a whole. The per- 
formance was one of exquisite finish 
and the audience Was plainly greatly 
pleased. 

Lekeu was a sort of Thomas Chatter- 
ton of musie Cut down on the second 
dav of his year. None of his music, 
even the Once-celebrated Violin Son- 
ata, is a flawless achievement, but 
all of it or all that there is any chance 
of hearing, bespeaks a renuine talent. 
The Adagio of yesterday is couched ‘n 
the familiar idiom of the followers of 
Franek and might have been signed 
by Chausson, for example. There is 
the * typical Dost-Wac¢nerian richness, 
tempered by Latin sensibility. There 
is even an unmistakable quotation 
from ‘"—The Good Friday Spel)” of 
Parsifal,” an Opera which drew from 
the young Belzian this comment, 
quoted in the brosramme notes: ‘tan 
entirely new World of which until now 
.T had no conception. One cries almost 
made me 
passionately religious and f fell a 
smothering longing to So to mass (for 
that is the only thing resembling Wag- 
ner’s Super-human revery).” Again 
the performance matched the music 
and bows were taken by Messrs. Bur- 
gin, Lefranc, and Bedetti as solo 
Violin, viola and ‘eello, respectively. 
The readings of the Franck and Dukas 
were straight-forward and effective, 


though some might question the speed 
at which Mr. Defauw took the Sym- 


Phony’s second movement. By this ree 


viewer it was * te Addition $l. note: 


Mr. Defauw conducted th roughout 
from memory, 
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Dies Irae 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Rex Tremendae 
, Amadeus Confutatis 
| 1D FIFTY years ago next Friday Wolfgang on i 
| “\NNE HUNDRED AND dowed geniuses the world has ever Lacrimosa 
| Mozart, one of the most richly endow g a matibiete grave. Six “Cum sanctis tuis” 
k " died , in his 86th year, and ve aneig Bae upon which he was 
ait : | steriously commissioned Kequiem, ing for him- : pe 
choruses from the mj : feared, he was composing for : Mozart... .. 
h t work and which, as he so rightly fea a f Friday afternoon and 
i if wil be performed at the Symphony mere ci ty assisting. Also on 
pelt, “3 evening, with the chorus of the Cecilia sod at All eal - Andante cantabile 
°- ; “6 . 9 
| gel shrhbatene programme are the Jupiter A agg coal oie iain Rondo: 
| Dr. -oaneeen ae played by the Spanish violinist, An vey pair of anole 
| pllipna dein numbers on the programme ainsi Tuesday after- 
w y ce place tomorrow e 
ts, which take pla ion” Concerto for 
cated “Haffner” Symphony and the so-called eae Peneaind ne 
t e al ” P 7 ‘ “ at e 1C , — a ; . ‘“ . ‘éé © 99 y 7 
i (Frances Nash, soloist), 4) Oy ye Mozarr....... |. Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (Koechel No. 551) 
“~ . ® 
Tchaikovsky. j vs Sat: has just arrived, this has been distinct- : I. Allegro vivace 
| Although the sa aa concert hall and opera house. Mozart, oy : If. Andante cantabile 
fee orate year, both in oser whose symphonies were as good as his Il. Menuetto: 
; y great comp %. ¢ is §6 ic in ? 
| ally, was ra rl He had, as Paul Henry Lang puts it in pi age IV. 
vice Vv 1ere 
operas, gy epee ” a theatric rather than a dramatic > i pisbantyl 
4 ’ 
lc it was just the other way around. Thus the earlier acca ca 
| Beethov mphonies and his successo SOLOIST 
mr, eevee nd endeewnte svete there are many composers to 
cess. It is an interesting distinction, and z gay “iy A ANTONIO BROSA 
aonewes At tructive to apply it. Schubert, for instance, ; 
Pe an i " “his instrumental music, and his operas were a flop. 
of drama in hi 
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Excerpts from the Requiem Mass 
50th Anniversary of Mozart's death, 
December sx, 1791) 


(In Commemoration of the | 


Requiem 


(from “Agnus Dei’’) 


Concerto for Violin in D m 


Allegro 


ajor, No. 4 (Koechel No. 218) 
andante grazioso 


INTERMISSION 


i's 
Allegretto: Trio 


Finale: Allegro molto 


——— 


CECILIA SOCIETY CHORUS, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 





By L. A. Sloper with a quartet of Oe ee Re- 
: Orches- cerpts sung yester yp mendae. 
The Boston Symphony quiem, Dies Irae, Rex Tre warts 
tra, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, con- Confutatis, Lacrimosa, Fg ti 
a t r, .yesterday honored the Gi canctis tuis from oe 
a Amadeus Pej), which do not requ nes 
memory of Wolfgang “s ists. had been performed last sum 
Mozart, who passed on 150 are: mer at the Berkshire vile 
ago, on Dec. 5, 1791, by devoting Festival. The performance peor ain 
t Hf hth program of the season review was eloquent og poricho 
i ei ter’s music. The list The chorus sang wit iets ig sae 
7 — “pee erpts from the Re- vitality and authority eeeitio i 
comprised gb Violin Concerto heard before from the te Sane 
ggg ver No. 4 (G. 218), and ciety. Mr. Fiedler pend re a 
in D OE ein hony. The so- credit for so well pps ro serves de 
the “Jupiter ~ z Brose: The Dr. Koussevitzky welde wrt 
loist was » ry of the Cecilia and instruments with sure 
chorus was hich Arthur Fiedjer and interpretive vision. ca 
pent iy ne 7 Mr. .Brosa is a gy 
zi aaranrt is proba tl. most cr ~ founder and wena of a 
ally liked of all composers. pie Quartet, now devoting rept Sb 
will find people who do not care solo concert work. oy Heal ori 
for the music of aac oe Dag an otters. is Rin * neprcdle = AR agg 
or Schubert, or Brahms, or an As usic. ‘He 
Sibelius, or »xponent of modern m : 
we 'B ery but how many we Ms a to his task yesterday in 
sphvanbapeng ever met who disliked excellent technique, a rather thin 
ah toed of Mozart? How can tone, and an incomplete eon 
Sand ‘dislike it? There pg tending of senaphoe pope Mie. ( 
he sure, those ee aan ae tig ilo el His demands #2 
eT et work, but then he’s| performers are so onerous that e 
gl ing to catch his breath needs a very special sympathy an 
“sd ; adine us into another en- 4 very long and arduous training - 
each A rical flight. He is the meet them. Soloists who can a 
eet ‘natubal the most ingratiat- his requirements gh be ey Fm 
ing, the most irresistible of com favailable Rowadays to, th Spalding 
i ’ was the last man to play p mec 
day’s program, which will certo at a Friday mtr He then <0 
Yesterday’s tr evening was phony Hall. By e l aT pa Pal 
be repeated ft < inivueeets trillo of the Musicians re ath 
Balrvation. head Mozart festival ee ton“ Mecembae ies Poh 
Seater na” ia SE Neier ty Werte.” Wein 
resentation of his Lp oni for ai may Mr. Zimbalist. So we ve 
and what better cho iem cho- Mr. Brosa, an excellent nee ~ 
concert than the nonsense re- and performer in his oe is 
ated ap "ae bent performance field is we sit OES Se 
ie 433 is orchestra 
ie Fuiven ax Adan 10, 1885 under) Dr, Koussevitzky had obviously 
Gericke, and the proceeds were! .4ge the preparation of the 
devoted to a Mozart monument in “Jupiter” Symphony a labor of 
Vienna. And the concerto and 


SY was 
the “Jupiter” N mphony are of love, and the performance re 
course among his greatest crea~ astounding for its virtuosity. Bu 

5 > 


tons. _. the conductor had striven a little 
The Requiem as a whole was 


ent was 
he by this orchestra 1 too hard. The slow mover ; 
nd rite with the Bach Cantata too slow and the Finale too fast. 
Club rurniehisig the chorus, and The Andante cantabile had little 


was blurred. 


When Dr. 
the 


art-felt, 
SYMPHONY HALL 


us part ot 
much ‘served 


whole 


ter than none at all, 
IS one of the great 
religious works of ar 
zart’s death resulted 
completed by his Pupil, 
_Mr. Brosa, a Spanish vi 
living in this country, 
Boston debut yesterday 
€ IS a sound Musician, 0 


9 


dence of a Single perform 
Boston Symphony OreReetra: tone ot ost 
Just 150 years ago this afternoon t 


hough not larg 


the body of Wolfgang Amadeus elasticity and deli 


Mozart was taken, d 


placed in a pau- 
The composer, who had 
Ng during his last days 
on the Requiem Mass. had died 
Shortly before ] O'clock on the 
morning of Dec 5 1791. Not one 
Of his friends was present at the 
actual burial. and the Baron van 
Swieten, Mozart's wealthy patron. 
did no more than advise the widow 
Constanze Mozart to arrange the 
Cheapest funeral. In such pathetic 
loneliness and neglect the mortal 
Mozart vanished. 
Mozart the Immortal, 
of the great Symphonies, 
chamber music and conc 


the art. Because it is so, the mem- 


ored today. 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Bos-, 


ton Symphony Orchestra are this S 


week observing the anniversary of 
Mozart's death with a program that. 
includes excerpts from the Requiem, : 
the Violin Concerto 


(K. 218), and the “Jupiter” Sym- 


assists in the 
the soloist for 


liam Walton’s 
ory of the gay little genius is hon- Mouth Point,” 


in D major Boston Symphony 

' OuSssevitzky cond 

phony. The chorus of the Cecilia/yesterday afterno 

Society, trained by Arthur Fiedler.jHall, Antonio Brosa, violinist, was 
Requiem music. andithe soloist, Also 


liant, but it Was fine. 
The audience had a chance to see 


r. Koussevitzky as the orchestra | 
sees him: 


€ conductor turned 
about after the rst measure of 
“The Star Spangled 


Banner,” which 
opened the concert, and invited the | 
audience to sing. In is position | 
'€ remained to the end of the Na-| 
tional Anthem. 


£& an audi-'! 
ence wh 


ertos, lives its 
on. The music he left behind js th 


One of the fabulous treasures of Richard 


€ conce 


19 and 
Burgin w 


ill conduct 
Overture. 

and the 

by Strauss: Howard 
€ain give us his Third 


wt 1. Se 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 8th regular concert by the 


Orchestra, Serge 
ucting, was given 
on in Sympho 


. assisting was the 
the goncerto gs, An- Cecilia Society Chorus, Arthur Fied- 
tonio Brosa. i “6. +/ MA« ler, director 
l 


Yesterday "a ernoon 


| equiem 
chorus sang with aiMozart. .Concerto for Violin in. riety 


The program Was, as 
htee follows: {2 o : 
works were Superbly performed, | Mozart. .. rx erpts from th 


ity and vitalit 


n D Major, 
KK. 218 
+++. Symphony in C major, K, 551 


ae concert was a plendid tribute 





ll after- 

. lyzed his great- The best performance a e 
aa Be alonieed his art with some noon, however, was A ere 
aia f r what it is, not what it great © major vs Sag or. Penge 
flight ‘ei been. | time you hear one : sana the Cs 
Bai wousseviteky “ rages 8 na rd o a ink me oes sek fimeat 

: 4 ree § ‘pee Ph 
that ir and hers np yok <i ye a . ye pet tg pens gohmerge wee 
a/o e oth 
program of contrast and provided | Jupiter. But it has the 
9 the composer’s|than the Jup 
le pemignt ahs Requiem i advantage BSE ate el 4, cscgay 3 
’s admiration for Bach, whose|slow mov ad, , 
wake ie Kame to know after he had extraordinary finale. It — Se 
been a composer for some time. The|;, amaze us how Mozar Beles 
Violin Concerto shows his gallant );. themes and keeps the whol 
and youthful side and also his han-! thing going up to the fina age a 
dling of concerto form as he estab=| ir) Koussevitzky has a most y me 
lished it. The Symphony, finally,| \athetic ear for Mozart, and ie 8 - 
shows the absolute master in one of {10 Orchestra gave an astonis . g 
his finest works. We submit that)... performance of the Symp mp 
it would be hard to design a better | Next week the orchestra goes - 
commemorative program, ._lits western tour. At the. neers 
It is certainly one of the tragedies. xf Dec. 19 and 20 Howar _ ~ 
of art that Mozart did not live to oi duct his own 3rd Symp ony, 
finish his Requiem. The parts that ond Richard Burgin will con ct 
he did complete are so perfect that Walton’s “Portsmouth Point Over ; 
the whole work would undoubtedly ure and Strauss’ Symphonia ome 
have become one of the monuments!) ti Meanwhile, if you were non 
of choral music. Even as it stands| 7. Friday’s Mozart concert, do 


the music is infinitely moving. Its: miss it tonight. 


i it is’ — 
finity is for Bach, so that 7KY 
Sabttal if any composer in 1791 KOU 


finish 
would have known how to 
it as Mozart would have. Bach was 


letter at that time, though N CIN ( 
Phe knew him from seeing his LE 
cripts. 
We. von heard the Fede ro - 
Salzburg Cathedral in : 
ria service for Dolfuss, the Turns to Au dience to 
murdered chancellor of Austria. It 


was an impressive occasion and Conti hcbbou 
more so now from hindsight. The 


performance yesterday was on the 


e. We could ask OREY SMITH 
ge A apy pe. i of choral ex- BY WARREN STOR ae ca 
saitheke than the Cecilia Society Because he had a chorus a 


assembled to 
was able to summon. But in MH posal—the Cecilia Society, Se 
of the general apathy of poss si sing portions of Mozart’s Req , 
towards choral music we 


mpet- Commemoration of the iy songs 
ably lucky to get routine comp i ee, eee one 
ence, 


i i resterday after- 
- Koussevitzky decided yes . | 
the most popular of Mo ‘ Bayh awry 
satite icin Concertos, heard right noon to have ‘The Star geet i 
after the Requiem, provided a ner,”’ which now precedes : gh 
fiscow: contrast of light and  orts, sung as well as played. 


hadow. it a8 Trager Seba having started chorus and orchestra on 
nd net so easy to p | 


is back to these 
‘their way, he turned his 
it uneven at first, ha aay 
pin slally nig ha of pitch; but forces and conducted the wapomnay, drag 
sit Slaiad the andante most gYrace- ence. Those who were not to msg 
fully and the finale in admirable ated by the conductor’: 


j t experience gof _i j d 
. audience brought him their firs Posy 
Soak Peabo, times to the stage. the singing. 12 ~€ ~& i 
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| The Boston Symphony 
Wee 8 (RY ert. a. sine 


Novelties been relatively | shows uncommon skill and im- 
ex few in the first third of the Boston | agination, 
ex Symphony Orchestra’s  sixty-firs; S ner .n novelt 
wi Season, The repertory so far has he’ anal of Art 
‘‘J COnsisted largely of standard 
Rl works, with special attention to ( 
Ditwo composers for Whom this is |1S encumbered by obscure program 
Léa year of commemoration—jmozart | 2°tes, “ fortunately 
14nd Dvorak. The orchestra is as anations. This 


) —— th a liturgical 
‘usual in its top form. What with ere are tunes 


snthe Pop concerts in the spring, | : Moussorgsky and 
+ the Esplanade concerts in early ae ge inalite ae 
thsummer, and the Berkshire Sym- for the wart can haredie ad pi 
-° Phonic Festival later, it is never | tained: there is nothing new about 
TIOU! of form. Changes in Personnel | Writing in no definite tonality, 
dijhave again been few and unim- {nor j Udigg up themes from 
atportant, Dr. Koussevitzky Stlu de- 
.,, mands and receives the utmost in 
ay Virtuosity and expressiveness | Performances at these concerts are 
eq Of the new works the most } Well known elsewhere: Respighi’s 
telmpressive was William Schuman’s ,| Suite, “The Birds,” and Lekeu’s 
Third Symphony, It Marks a defi- Adagio for string orchestra. There 
re Hite advance Over his last com-'| was also a new Concerto Grosso 
Position in this form—although as |} by Martina which | did not hear. 
trto form, none of his Symphonic Soloists have not been numer- 
S) works adheres very Closely to con. ; ous; and here a problem enters 
+; vention, This one consists of a |Because the Boston orchestra is 
we assacaglia. Fugue, Chorale, and ;hot unionized, it is not now per- 
n loccata. The important thing jis !mitted to employ the services of 
hithat it contains some good music. | members of the musicians’ union 
nate ey in ine first half. which | Since these. members include most 
Requiem is really of ite aéeatay Mea of the ranking Vrculoes, ‘the ee 
hut that a well-schooled musician like lem of soloists for the orchestra 
suessmayr, working from Mozart’s becomes serious. So far, we have 
sketches, could actually continue the had Ruth Posselt in Dvofdk’s Vio- 
usc at the composer's own level, even Jin Concerto and Antonio Brosa in 
ganable of creating livin the" aie igi, Mozarts, D anajor ae rosa i 
Those who think of Mozart's music as Posselt Bave a really superb per- 
relatively slight coula not hold that formance; no one could complain 
point of view when confronted With of -a let-down. Mr. Brosa dis- 
such DOWerful examples of it as the | Closed a good technique a sma!) 
Dies Irae ana Rex ‘Tremendae. Here is | . . 
the Mozart who, in somewhat different | tone, and an Inadequate -feeling 
vein, wrote the final score in “Don {for the Mozartean Style. He igs 
Giovanni,” / without doubt an excellent mu- 
Trying to cover Up his tracks after 'Sician, especially Proficient in mod- 
having rashly called Brahms’ (« minor | ern music: but he is ev'dentlv 
“the Tenth Symphony,” the always : 
Wise-cracking Von Buelow hastened to not the man for Mozart. 
explain that he would put it between | The only guest conducivor SO 
the Second and the “Eroica” of Beetho- far has been Désiré Defauw, the 
ae wotie bs oad ar etnoven’s First | distinguished and accomplished 
SuDStitute Moz se: iter ” ‘ ; 
Hearing that Symphony yestera | Belgian who made his a“ eure 
could agree with Buelow and go still Bed. oticnpeis By bree ety ho 
further and proclain, it she hieteis the Boston orchestra. This time 
. . } ~ 
point in symphonic composition unti) | besides the near-novelties by 
the “Eroica” dwarfed all previous | Respighi and Lekeu mentioned 
aa by Beethoven Or any other | above, he gave a brilliant account 
ati ‘of Dukas’ “Apprentice-Sorcerer” 
and a commendable one «gt the 
) Franck Symphony, marred, how- 
lever, by extravagant ritards and 
| holds. 
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L, A. Sloper 


As befitted the occasion, wne rely shows uncommon skill and im- 


have shrewdly analyzed his great- The best performance all after- sramme was all Mozart, In addition ‘pn | @gination, 

ness and discussed his art with some noon, however, was that of the he Vinn from the Requiem, it offerest| Another novelty was the Second 

sense for what it is, not what it great C major Symphony. Every Baie ee Concerto No. 4 in D major Symphony of Arthur Lourié thich 

might have been. 3 time you hear one of the three— seats ntonio Brosa as soloist, and th*S | he labels “Kormtchaj le, which 

Mr. Koussevitzky set before us,/the C major, the E flat and the G ee ae a FA er ctor dh Ryne, there waiq cnala, 

as a matter of fact, three sides of|minor—you think oy'*t as the finest Riauisin wins ys wy Mma. of thé | 

that art and thereby constructed a/of the lot. Both the.., st movements | Diés Tras, Rex s remondas al Lor 

program of contrast and provided a/of the other two are a shade better Lacrimosa and “Cum sen tatls, : 

real insight into the composer’s|/than the Jupiter. But it has the : from the Agnus Dei. 134 fortunately 

achievement. The Requiem shows!advantage of perhaps the loveliest | ; Between the Requiem and the “Jupi- | ; tan the explanations. This 

Mozart’s admiration for Bach, whose | slow movement and, of course, the : udiat eo one of tie five that bee Russian music with a liturgical 

works he came.to know after he Sp extraordinary finale. It never ceases | snowed under. ree eadea o year, was a but there are tunes 

been a composer for some time. The |+,. amaze us how Mozart juggles GE disadvantage of being B ee M ich recall Moussorgsky and 

Violin Concerto shows his gallant .;. spames and keeps the whole : two examples of Mozart ” ea etween rhythms that are Stravinskyan. 
:  Sreatest, }The claims of originality made 


and youthful side and also his han-! thing going up to the final chord. this youthful and agreeable work suf- or th | 
: © work can hardly be sus- 


dling of concerto form as he estab-| Mr. Koussevitzky has a most sym- ee further from a rather wooden per- 
ormance at the hands of Mr. Brosa. tained; there is nothing new about 
Writing in no definite tonality. 


mphony, finally, | , . 
ao vol Io: hes pa orig h ahs 44 pathetic ear for Mozart, and he and Pie tanei as 
oro a works. We submit that| ‘2 orchestra gave an astonishingly ; disbanded. Mr Boned auartet, now 

S) j f the Symphony. ye) er. rosa is probably more > ir ‘di 

fine performance Oo e symp y at home in chamber musie, where tis nor in buildigg up themes from 


| 

| 

| 

' 
eiicrsing uregran nibs Next week the orchestra goes ni reticence and sobriety and hi } | Scraps, 
; ... its western tour. At the concerts | Rind t1 éAcca® Gere ety and his rather | m ae 
It is certainly one of the tragedies . ek 10 and 00 ‘Mowatd Stave erat tone would be more suitable and | Two bleg@s which had their first 
f art that Mozart did not live to ”..:-'*™: 7 : mame priate. As it was, the Concerto | Performances at these c 
of ar a vill conduct his own 3rd Symphony, came and went as pleasa rto |B S i ese concerts are 
as asant enough in-’!} well known elsewhere: Respighi’s 


h : Bang <d , 
finish his Requiem. The parts rine »nd Richard Burgin will conduct terlude, and the iistener, home@eri 
he did complete are so perfect that Nalton’s “Portsmouth Point” Overe- bound, found his thoughts turning 

: ; ; — O 
the whole work would undoubtedly ure and Strauss’ Symphonia Dom- the two masterpieces so diverge r 
have become one of the monuments Bhs / representative of tho. vergently 
, ic. Even as it stands  eStica. Meanwhile, if you were not | There has been’ Composer's genius, 
of chora MUSIC. ‘at Friday’s Mozart concert, do not 5. eS been much written about 
the music is infinitely moving. Its: the Requiem. At first it was held th. Soloists 
affinity is for Bach, so that it js Mss it tonight. Suessmayr could not possibly hata i mig ros not been aAumMer- 
’ ve aie . < ; te a a — " ' 
doubtful if any composer in 1791 kK Y a cade of completing the score, and pe and here a problem enters 
would have known how to finish sl is Oh maintained, since the music | ecauise the Boston orchestra is 
te Btosart: would have. Bach was “ hea a at his best, there was |0t Unionized, it is not now per- 
as 'y his apt pupil should not !'mitted to employ the services of 


a dead letter at that time, though have finished the job in a er rest | 
Mozart knew him from seeing his LEADS satisfactory manner. Th. oe “paper ol the musicians’ union 
‘ ar , itieé ~ " : 

manuscripts. : i suber would seem tO he that the 5 “ata these, members include most 

We last heard the Requiem in nat Ab is really of the greater Mozart of the ranking virtuosi, the prob- 

the sapere coe ag agin ef Su dieeen a: ty ee arma musician like _ ot soloists for the orchestra 
a memoria service or 0 USS, f to Audience to sketches ; Wt InP Prom Mozart's IECOMeES serious So f - : 

. Sk 8, -could actually onni: . Se 8 ar, we have 

murdered chancellor of Austria. It Turns music at the Saiinbmerh: ventinue the had Ruth Posselt in Dvorak’s Vio- 

S OWT level, even lin Concerto and Antonio Brosa in 


and | 
Gas noe fom sate The Conduct Anthem ; capable ce ould have been quite in- | 
more so now from hindsight. e Those who (wins jt in the first place, Mozart’s D major, No. 4. Miss 
performance yesterday was on the a Di OE a Se ratios ue of Mosart's music as Posselt gave a really superb per- 
a : . Bh COU LE not hold th: forman . . , ae pet: ; 
whole a good one. We could ask point ~of view «when ..care.- nt ce; no one could complain 
:; ' nitro ' i 

for @ higher degree of choral ex- BY WARREN STOREY SMITH : such powerful examples aa aoa wh ix of a let-down. Mr. Brosa dis- 
cellence than the Cecilia Society Because he had a chorus at his dis- Dies Irae and Rex Tremendae. Here ic Closed a good technique, a sma!) 

was able to summon. But in VieW yoca)-the Cecilia Society, assembled to the Mozart who, in somewhat lifferent | tone, and an inad : 
| ] thy of the public ~,_ od ' vein, wrote the fina] i eewene, fe . adequate .feeling 
of the genera , ae 1y of the a sing portions of Mozart’s Requiem, in hehe Mi tet inal score in “Don |for the Mozartean Style. He is 
towards choral music we are p Tiwi to.cover lin: his Galil without doubt an excellent mu- 
. ‘Ss after | sician. especially proficient in mod- 
,€rn music; but he is evidently 


ably lucky to get routine compet- commemoration of the 150th anniver- 
ence sary of the composer’s death—Dr. eg st ad called Brahms’ © minor 
. : ; e Ten Sy . #8 . 
This, the most popular of Mo- Koussevitzky decided yesterday after- winadbracking rs mphony,” the always | 
: icht Ages i i a Wer. “8 Von Buelow hasteneq t, | nOt the man for Mozart 
zart’s Violin Concertos, heard right noon to have ‘The Star Spangled Ban explain that he would put it pb The l , 
after the Requiem, Sp 4 ner,”’ which now precedes all orchestral the Second and the “Eroica”’ of Bosthon far has b : y va Det v9 
tartling contrast of light an , ven, and that for a ee eee S been Desire Defauw- th 
: , sung as well as played. And ; ' Beethoven's Wire oat e 
; concerts 1g play he would substitute 4 en Hirst | distinguished and accomplished 


, 
7 


Suite, “The Birds,” and Lekeu’s 
Adagio for String orchestra. There 
Was also a new Concerto Grosso 
by Martina which I did not hear. 


ee 


ee eee a 


hadow. It is a charming work lozart’s “Jupiter * 
. . em ‘ - . . 4 ‘ . It TT’. Ma 
nd net so easy to play as it sounds.| having started chorus and orchestra on Hearing that Symphony Venssides yeh Belgian who made his first aaa 


their way, he turned his back to these -. g : Rasen 

Mr, Brosa was a bit uneven ae : ae dp eipae aaa Ste py further ang  W2Buelow, and go still jy appearance a year ago with 
especially in matters of pitch; but forces and conducted the standing point in sem roaim it the highest |'¢ Boston orchestra. This time 
“¥mphonic composition unt {besides the near-novelties by 


he played the andante most — ence. Those who were not too fascin- ine ees 
he nductor’s facial play, in mtg “roica’’ dwar , ss | Meee 
fully and the finale in admirable ated by the conduc p Symphonies by ot poceil a, , Previous | Respighi and Lekeu méntioned 


taste. The audience brought him theig first experjencepof ,it, ipinged master any other | aboy : Vi 
a aster, | re, he gave a brilliant 

k several the stage. the singing. i2~ af Bue ig account 
back several times to the stag Of Dukas’ “Apprentice-Sorcerer” 
;and a commendable one at the 


| Franck Symphony, marred, how- 
lever, by extravagant ritards and 
| holds. 


could agree 





‘Moulded to Conductor's Thoughts” 


Fine Concerts Given 
By Boston Symphony 


T'wo Huge Audiences 4 pplaud 


Dynamic Koussevitzky and Orea ipaalen 
s f - 
{2 “4 *¢/ By Donald Steinfirst P. nt ap 


The Boston Symphony Orches- third movement (Allegro) with its 
tra under its dynamic leader, Serge; almost Overwhelming energy and 
Koussevitzky, paid its seasonal| its electric excitement. 
visit to Pittsburgh over the week- Only the habit Which now ob- 
end and played to two tremendous| ta 
audiences Saturday night and yes- 


with| start was , > Say rather 

and! proudly, to the hands of this re- 

performance and} porter. The Adagio that followed 

with Dr, Koussevitzky conducting) the Allegro was just as impress- 

the assemblage with vigor. ‘lve, The deep sorrow and abysmal] 

As is his wont in recent years, lamentation of the concluding sec: 

the noted conductor devoted Sat- tion was set forth with ravishing 

urday night’s performance to three tone and eloquence, and at the 

Symphonies, neatly sandwiching a end, the dead silence which grippec 

modern, William Schuman’s Third: the hall was telling proof of the 

Symphony, between one of the drama and import of the music 

older classics, Mozart’s “Haffner,” and the power and beauty of the 
and one of the later Ones, T'schai- orchestra] playing. 


Kowsky’s “‘Pathetique.” Real Fame to Come Later 
A Remarkable Instrument William Schuman’s Third Sym- 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra Phony is rather a stiff dose of 

ig a remarkable instrument. In modernism to take at one sitting, 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s hands, it is and yet it is impossible to fall 

ductile, pliant and moulded to the pack on the critic’s cliche of “ag 

veriest image of the conductor's second hearing.” We feel that all 

thoughts and intentions. This is Mr. Schuman has to Say can be 

more than half the problem of learned at once. On the credit side, 

: successful orchestra trndigpaiaee may be stated that the com- 

me Raa , aire and even if the attacks are no poser is a fine craftsman. His 
Richard Burgin, assistant conductor of the — lca Bethan eaten always menie ae bp . ; work is one of extreme skill, his 
who will conduct this week’s concerts at ye idve concert at Sanders were moments acutr Pe ae orchestration, excellent. He -is g 
noon and Saturday evening, and the Cam riag | when the B. S. O. was no aS Pre- master of counterpoint and fugue. 
Theater on Thursday evening. “ise a8 usual—there is always the He is original, never banal, never 

feeling that the orchestra and the eclectic. He has the ability to 

conductor are unified in thought wake exciting new music without 

and from this Unity can spring resorting to trickery, and his cli- 

forth such fire and sweep as t “maxes and accelerandos are like 

orchestra produced in tie two filal gues But with all this, there 

movements of the “Pathetique ig something—perhaps the subject 

Symphony. We cannot remember matter itself—lacking tHat just 

more moving performance of the deprives.Mr. Schuman of attaining 


iidin—«!i—_9«9: ~~ ere “ 





real fame from this work. Unques- 
tionably it will come fater. 

Dr. Koussevitzky conceives his 
Mozart in the vigorous style, too 
angularly, perhaps, for common 
taste. The “Haffner” Symphony is 
almost a perfect small symphony, 
delicate and graceful music for 
the aristocrats of his day. Yet the 
Bostonians adopted a coarse tone, 
particularly in the first two move- 
ments, and a matter-of-fact, bold, 
dynamic approach which does not 
make for effete Mozart. This is 
purely a matter of taste, however. 
There are those who prefer the 
Mozart symphonies on the rough 
side to avoid any concession to 
emotionalism. 

Yesterday’s concert must be set 
down as one of the fine orchestral 
performances of the season. The 
Symphony was Brahms’ 4th in’ 
Kk Minor, the American novelty 
was Samuel Barber’s “Essay for 
was heard the _ seldom-played 


“Tombeau de Couperin” of Ravel 


and Richard Strauss’ immortal 
“Til Eulenspiegel.”’ 

Ravel’s tribute to Couperin is 
music of delicious delicacy and 
the orchestra played with satiny 
tone and = exquisite phrasing’ 
Ravel’s coloring and orchestration 
was reproduced in all its match- 
less beauty and the woodwind sec- 
tion, in particular, deserved the 
ovation tendered at the end of the 
performance. 

Samuel Barber’s Essay is one 
of the most significant contribu- 
tions of American composers to 
modern music. The theme bears 
a resemblance to that of Howard 
Hanson’s 2nd Symphony, but this 
of course is purely accidental. In 
matters of craftsmanship, like 





Schuman’s work the night before, 
the Barber Essay is a superior 
piece of workmanship. It main- 
tains interest from start to finish. 
It is’ never pedagtic, extremely 
well developed arid worthy of a 
permanent place in the orchestral} 
repertory. Both these young com- 
posers, Samuel Barber and Wil- 
liam Schuman have reason to be 
thankful for Dr. Koussevitzky. He 
has long been an advocate of 
American music and the perform- 
ance testified to his abounding in- 
terest and attention. 


Dramatic Features Stressed 


Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel” is a 
favorite work of Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his version is well known to 
Pittsburgh audiences. Yesterday, 
as always, the conductor stressed 
the dramatic features of the mu- 
sic, catching all the elusive humor 
of the ingenious music and the 
orchestra again gave one of its 
virtues performances. 

Our program fails to show a 
single critical note on the Brahms’ 
Symphony. So stupendous was 
the grand conception, so com- 
pletely right was the playing that 
words are of little avail to con- 
vey the impressions of the audi- 
ence. The E Minor Symphony is 
one of the monumental works of 
music and Dr. Koussevitzky one 
of its foremost interpreters. In his 
hands and through his instrumen- 
tality, the orchestra played with 
glowing fervour and devotion. Lit- 
tle wonder ‘that the audience re- 
called the conductor time and 
again at the conclusion. For at 
least one listener, it was one of 
the high points of years of con- 
cert-going. ) 
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INTERMISSION 
(In one movement) 
JESUS M 
BALDWIN PIANO 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conduct 


Allegro ma non tanto 


st tttrseseseeeeaeees...Overture, “Portsmouth Point” 
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Adagio un poco mosso 
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~ Symphony Concert, Mr. Burgin 


tri- | of speaking, though each of them 
carries an individual communica-~ 
tion. The tragedy, the comedy, the 


, ile 
| gentle sentiment, the loud pre od 
uence, the humility, ty ent 
n—the same contrasts 0 
in 1 Hall yester- ) ‘ surprise and entrance 
Burgin in Symphony and manner s\ ar e 
day afternoon. erry ts Borns a listener, whichever of the two ls 
ime existed abou | sounding. eye 
of this work of his; but they were |“ "in. ake the matter cogvinsing, 
evidently a consequence of aoe | performers have got to grag Penge 
perfect ap Caerhypeairana fio SP be + | “Domestic” Symphony With one 
wae inary skill. 
think With his earlier compositions ington ft ell and they must on 
, ‘ 
as they broke on the public oo. clearly: its construction anc ge Ber 
. ae j ior traits 
ties and search into their) Pedeaeon” aaa is not enough. | 
idaning than they won their place | Fither that. or what you will; 
in the repertory to stay. Very little | but in any event, here was a per- 
of Strauss’s product lies on the, formance. Give Mrv:.Burgin the 
neglected shelf; and if for Some | redit. or say that the 2 A oid 
time the “Domestic” Sy | men just played the sigg ghana 
seemed likely to rest there, it 1 | Played it because from the ree, 
in all likelihood boner le 'tice in Strauss and their acq 2 
in. the world now along Do 


. |ance with his output from ae 
. n 5d 66 a ce | { ‘ 
“Don Juan,” “Zarathustra,” “Heros ‘ning to end they gy pase 


d : 
Life,” a +. ope eet: ‘otherwise. 
things. (Ae 0- | Something must. be the goer 

An objection that persisted was)... occasion, no gne knows w 


that most of Strauss’s works Class\- | until the break-up. No harm : 
fy as tone poems; and oie yng | Beethoven's ee a od ha 
ability in that field stood pr t. |and Orchestra No. 5 in Ei fa ese a 
beyond orp? rand gy Siatan with vine Maria top piar Nsi a 
side of it fell in dispute. a secondary conside Rg 
splendidly, indeed, as another —” |proved a valuable halt hour  sitart 
but did he count as another trating the classic period an aa 
thoven? e stands al-| ting forth the ideas of the grea ya 
Plain to see, the cane ‘since the | orchestral master in it. or Pera 
a, oy Pou Revierdg hy an snore | Wee OF ee er gtr ae aie 
“Domestic ¥ +. | went off smoothly an le: 7 
of a symphony than the at oa shading varied precisely according 
“Don Quixote a8; : more of | to the book. The tempi ps dri 
Quixote,” in turn, - "i omeatio" |out haste or drag. rhe solols ; we 
a tone poem than the lecution was of a prime order, his 


is . the 3 | * 
Symphony is. Both proclaim | SY See ti cieiek Se 
‘ . fferences | sonority, : } 
copending eet ak batt yt impor- | voiced passages held the right bal 
j s 


“Cc Iton’s 
tant as their likenesses in method | ance with gett aon bho 
d style. They represent his way | Overture, Oi 
a which started the concert off, gave 
the men a chance to break loose 
with a little joyful noise which 


t too often get. 
they do no WET 


Strauss comes. through ri 
umphant with his “Domestic | 
Symphony, which was presented | 
by the Boston Symphony Orches- 


' : a, ad | OG 
tra under the direction of Richard rr 


St oe ages, 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
Symphony Concert poser’s career it must have been 


very promising indeed. Unfortu- 
The 9th concert by the Boston /nately we have never been allowed 
ymphony Orchestra, Richard Bur-|to follow that career in such of his 
gin conducting, was given yester-|later works as his Symphony and 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall./viola and violin concertos. This 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, was/ought to be remedied, for, pleasant 


the soloist. The program, was asias this bustling piece of program 


follows: a tL music is, “Portsmouth Point” is not 
Walton... Abe® ot ella &@ highly important wor k. It 
Beethoven ance rte anet Diane P a sounded rather episodic and scrappy 
Strauss. ....Symphonia Domestica’ On. 5|yesterday, but we gathered aed im- 
we ; y pression that this was the fault of. 

As originally designed this CON= | the performance. 
cert was hardly a very festive offer-| you will have to be content with 
ing for the approaching holidays,/the fact that the Symphonia Dom-, 
But the Musicians’ Union surprise onre is “" of our personal blind-| 
¥ spots. € no longer pay any at- 
Christmas gift to the Boston Sym-| tention to its idiotic program,which 
phony public in preventing Mr. is what its admirers tell you to do. 
Hanson from conducting his 3rd}We have Telaxed almost entirely an 
Symphony here and thereby letting mepe raha to Strauss and take 
uS have the Beethoven Concerto in-|*,2 uttonous delight in his juicy and 


| tes often vulgar scores. At his best 
| Stead turned it into an occasion for Strauss was never ineffective and 


‘rejoicing. The Hanson Symphony he certainly could do just what he 
never seemed to us worth playing| Wanted with his material," 
in the beginning, except perhaps as | pwajlow the Symphonia Domiiesian 
an essay in imitation, whereas no i Ss to us flat and pre- 
one disputes the fact that the 5th|tentious, with next to none of that 
Piano Concerto of Beethoven is one aiating Oye Ma Br ss which 
of the world’s masterpieces in this and arathusten™ ed ned yee 
form, alive. It is tempting to suggest that 
This union business has actually |the well of his inspiration was run- 
had the result that we don’t hear Haye Beg th ce Bee - woe Bet at oe 
the great concertos quite so often. all his best operas a ahéeit at sae 
This one of Beethoven, for example,|at the time of the Symphonia Do 
familiar as it is, was last done in estica. At any rate it left us a 
1937 with Gieseking as soloist. Our fectly cold yesterday and Mr Ply 
own Mr. Sanroma brought to its gin’s conducting of it seemed more 
performance yesterday all that re- industrious than inspired 
markable musicianship and firm! The concert will be repeated to- 
technica] precision for which he is night. Next week Mr. Koussevitzk 
justly famous. Beyond this the per-|returns ta lead a U. S.-Russian pro. 
formance was a good one without stam, as follows: Deems Taylor’s 
being great. Between them you “Through the Looking-glass” Suite: 
felt that Mr. Sanroma and Mr. Aaron Copland’s “Quiet City” (not 
Burgin had set the work forth/the Achron suite as announced in 
efficiently, but not magnificently, 


the progr : is’ 
not ultimately, as it were. The best Symphony; Moussotgaee Sion 
movement was, to our ears, theion Bald Mountain”; Liadov’s “Kiki- 


adagio. 'mora’”’: travinge Yor 66 Bde . a: 
Walton’s “Portsmouth Point” » Slravinsky’s “Fire Bird. 


Overture is an interesting piece of: 
a work by perhaps the most tal-. 
ented of the modern English com- 
posers, For its time in the com- 





SRAUSS POEM 


of its emotional or technical possibil- 
ities. For Mr. Burgin’s interpretation 
he has nothing but the highest praise 
to offer. As for the music, he is still 


perverse enough to feel that it repre- 


Y SYMPHONY sents Strauss at the summit of his 
| powers. 


The present performances of ‘Ports- 
mouth Point’’ are the third by our 
orchestra. The work has a certain 


“Nomestica”’ Is Superbly pictorial quality. It is full of the whip 
prin 


tle suggested by Rowlandson’s 


Done Under Burgin 


which inspired it, and it has, witha], 
an engaging bluffness and heartiness, 
typically British. In spite of these 


me WARREN GTONEY SMITH. “SOEP !!  SHiCUe : Comet exelted 


On general principles it is far from 
pleasant to have the musicians’ union 
controlling and curtailing the activities 
of the non-union Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. However, in the matter of 
depriving of us of Howard Hanson's 
Third Symphony, with the composer 
as conductor, president Petrillo did 
some of us an actual service. The 
Symphony, a derivative work, if ever 
there: was one, was heard here twice 
in the season before last and the 
threatened performances of this week- 
end would have been highly superfluous. 
Besides, we are having instead an ex- 
hilarating reading of Beethoven's 
‘Emperor’ Pianoforte Concerto from 
Jesus Maria Sanroma. 

Making his first appearance of the 
season in his capacity of assistant con- 
ductor, Richard Burgin scored a dis- 
tinct triumph yesterday afternoon. To 
be sure, his first piece, William Wal- 
ton’s Overture, ‘“‘Portsmouth Point’”’ 
seemed to fall a little flat, as far as 
the audience was concerned, but the 
performance of the Concerto, hastily 
put together, reflected great credit on 
both conductor and soloist, and the 
closing number, Strauss’ ‘‘Symphonia 
Domestica’’ went over with a _ bang. 
Mr. Burgin was thrice recalled, and 
the applause was redoubled when he 


Summoned the. deserving players gto 
their feet. (h- 2.0 - vf Joy f 
The once sur ufiderMted “‘Do- 


mestica’’ is now nearing its 40th birth- 
day, but it still taxes an orchestra and 
leader as do few compositions. There 
are many tests of virtuosity here, all 
of them superbly met yesterday, and 
the conductor has to keep in hand a 
score of enormous complexity, running 
at considerable length, in a_e single 
movement, and reflecting a multitude 
of ever-changing moods. This reviewer 
has stood up for the ‘‘Domestica’”’ 
through thick and thin for many years. 
He cherishes a particular affection for 
the work and would feel himself cheat- 
ed if a conductor failed to realize any 


If the ‘‘Domestica’’ seems to some 


over-long, surely Beethoven’s ‘“Em- 
peror”’ has the same failing. It is one 
that runs in the German blood. But 
yesterday Mr. Sanroma’s' vigorous 
treatment of the first movement, com- 
bined with his finished and discriminat- 
ing playing, made the music’s repeti- 
tiousness a little easier to take. 


HansonCancelsKngagement 


ee ee 


Union Forbids Composer to Lead 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 17 (#).—Dr. 
Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School of Music and noted 
composer, revealed today he had 
canceled three engagements to con- 
duct the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra this week in one of his own 
compositions on the ground that 
the musicians’ union has forbidden 


him — to 45% ls: Y ‘Wa 
orchestra. e « 
Dr. Han +: S / MAL. 


vitsky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, had released him from 
the engagements and that Kousse- 
vitsky himself would conduct the 
Hanson composition, his Third Sym- 
phony, at concerts Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday in Boston and Cam- 
bridge. Dr. Hanson in a statement 
declared that as a member of the 
musicians union he had no choice 


but to decline the Boston invita- 
Tom, 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Richard Burgin made his first ap- 
bearance of the season as conductor 
Of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


yesterday afternoon, As the r 
was originally planned, ie’ waa"te 
have Presented only William Wal- 
ton’s Overture “Portsmouth Point” 
me the Strauss “Domestic Sym- 
mn 7 leaving the middle portion 
: oward Hanson as guest con- 
uctor of his own Third Symphony 
A sudden development that made 
one think of “An jl] wind, etc..” 
prevented Mr. Hanson from appear- 
NB, so in place of his Sibelian Third 
©“ymphony we had the infinitely 
more attractive “Emperor” Concerto 
of Beethoven, with Jesus Maria San- 
roma as soloist, and Mr. Burgi 
conducting. 12-26 « ape 
The 1920’s having been a notori- 
ously barren periog for musical 
Composition, Walton’s lean and rug- 
£ed Overture might be expected to 
nave lost vitality in the more than 
10 years since it was. last played 
at Boston Symphony Concerts. To 
some extent it has, but not nearly 
sO much as certain other music 
yt gs the period. 
ne reason is not eas is 
Perhaps it is chiefly hesches we: 
ton’s idiom, brusque and dissonant 
though it was, yet made a direct 
and effective musica] expression 
of the tavern hurly-burly in Thom- 
48S Rowlandson’s Print of Ports- 
tee Point, the British naval 
Even bad pictorial music—whic 
Mr. Walton's Overture is adv 
interest more than bad “absolute” 
pe simply because there is some- 
fant, aoe the listener can 
‘Portsmouth Point” is ) 
torial than anything else. Pa phe» 
how clever its form and structure 
and it does have something musical 
to say. Furthermore, the dissonance 
ee thumping rhythms are relieved 
Dy folk song quotations of a “Whoo 
it up, me hearties” fascination . 
Mr. Sanroma deserved the sus- 
tained applause that brought him 
back to the Stage a number of times 
after the “Emperor” Concerto He 
played Clearly and sensitively, with 
a considerable range of dynamic ex- 


Pression, and without taking t 
ae movement too slow ~ the 
nale too fast. This was the sort of 
criormance that gave an idea of 
+ architecture of the piece, and at 
Flan gy time was emotional. 
RN ag the performance must. have 
wasted eee prepared was sug- 
g ste by occasional rough spots 
etween Plano and orchestra. There 
were also places where Mr. San- 
roma seemed uneasy, But the total 
Impression of soloist, orchestra and 
conductor, was one of competent and 
sincere music-making that served 
the Sg ecole well, , 
“ir. Burgin continues iIner 
his technical Mastery of conan 
sod interpreter, also, he is more sink 
_ Yesterday’s performances of 
alton, Beethoven and Strauss 
were the best work One has ever 
heard from him. The “Domestic 
Symphony”, SO long, so tricky and 
rn went off splendidly 
. Was not a “virtuoso” read} 
In the sense of nervous feoaselt 
glitter or exaggeration, Instead the 
music was allewed to sound for it- 
sigs the tempi were right, the 
tumor was not labored and the 
texture Was Clear. More than that 
was not needed for honest and 
Sympathetic performance. 
i Next week the program will con- 
Sist of comparatively short works 
” follows: Deems Taylor, Excerpts 
from Through the Looking-glass”: 
te Coplan, “Quiet City”: Roy 
sey Third Symphony; Moussorg- 
sky, A Night on Bald Mountain”: 
ladov, ‘Kikimora”: Stravinsky. 
Suite from “The Fire-Bird”. Serge 
Koussevitzky ‘vill conduct,—cC. W.D 
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15 oclock 


Symphony No. 3 


:30 O'clock 


GEORGES MAGER 
LoulIs SPEYER 


for ‘Trumpet, English Horn and Strings 


(In one movement) 
BALDWIN PIANO 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 
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English Horn 
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SATURDAY EVENING, December 27, at 8 


éé 


Allegro non troppo 


Allegretto 


Moderato 
Largo 


Dedicat 
Looking 


I. 
IT. 
III. 
IV. 


SHOSTAKOVITCH.................+.+...+.+.+.+.-Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, December 26, af 2:20 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DecempBer 27, ai 8:15 o'clock 


DEEMS ITAYLor................Suite, “Through the Looking-glass’” 


Dedication — the Garden of Live Flowers 
Looking-glass Insects 


CopLanpD....“Quiet City,” for Trumpet, English Horn and Strings 


‘Trumpet: GEORGES MAGER 
English Horn: Louis SPEYER 


Roy PNR a 6.544.857 Ei ead) DONS Br ee No. 


(In one movement) 


‘Symphony Orchestra this week in his 3d Symphony which 
will be given at Symphony Hall on Friday afternoon and ne eo ee 


Saturday evening and at Sanders Theater, Cambridge, on 
Thursday night. 


Howard Hansen, composer and conductor with the Boston 


SHOSTAKOVITCH.............+++.........-Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 


I. Moderato 
II. Allegretto 
III. Largo 


IV. Allegro non troppo 


BALDWIN PIANO 





t over a thorny path 

h Concer t aye pore fault in Mr. Koussevitz- 

symp nail ’s change of program was the. 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS _ky’s chang 


tition of Copland’s “Quiet City,” 
The 10th concert by the er co hmosehows score which does not 


Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- | teil, It would o eager 
: onducting, was gifen yes- better to have had the d. “Quiet 
inn inieaeet in Symphony Hall. novelty er. Neg ye y - 
terday wl Cite” ds rathe 
WS: City” soun " 
mee program wes 96 S090 », @ documentary film. Heard * 4 
— gute, “Through the wom aggnetie A self it quickly palls. ap fa 
Aaron ciQuiet City,” for trumpet, English || | smmtance, proba’ | aa 
..eeeees Symphony No. 3, ious, of Moussorgsky’s . “Pic- 
Roy Harris....... 'cOnscl1ous, , ng and the 
Dmitri Shoatekoviten ony No. 5, Op. 47 tyres” at the beg or — scheenien 
Mr. Koussevitzky made -a consid- SS nad aind laaeihe 
from com ; n 
erable ereregg og ner babscapon last to "hg a about music tha 
e ic itself, 
that which Maghtange te Song wot nd’s piece was done last 
week, and in so doing he Copla Berkshires, and 
‘much for the worse. We do season and “i wees nae” ind 
ng just at present stand in any Fed THAny Tedes Tertormianes, It 
eed of hearing the Shostakovitch ; pad as though Mr. nag repo 
. ain. After ‘e resting on his oars in the tas! 
5th Symphony so soon ag were rest ton Symphony’s 
ll. the Boston Symphony audiences of widening ae. cetaiiiner tie 
8 thing of a community, repertory, whic vit of before, At 
~r eo heard “this work twice at has not been | ee fl symphony was 
he eguiar concerts, at the Mon- any rate, py Bane and most in- 
ed Tuesday series and at ry Pages oe agg ll ee on the program. It 
aa . Even if it were oser might 
ES eenaterplece which it distinctly has all that the comp 


if 


j Harris 
and something which Mr. 
4 op tages 12° ni eglected has often painfully ss > toe 
oe 2 foe haan crowded out to make The ending now yd gp Bg 
feom agp etitions of this lengthy drawn out, especia - eT eta wa 
lee > "iouaaneviteky has every that drum device. : pon ah a 
Pune to re, rd this Symphony as ain the audience an can 
Saat smasher but we wish acknowledge a eee ae 5 at 
seg hg rotest his power in put- The Sigal ror PR ag re ee 
‘roiled i t concert after concert lor’s “Looking-glass pose B iad Fee 
when ‘there is other musle crying enough and have. & lot of skilful 
rc 
= ya agen 1 gong ter aie ; We cannot own to much ee 
ee ee osti koviteh for them beyond their valu Po 
Ore hs gen 7 th 5th Syme- pleasing trifles. wrap Aang 5 a 
hg hoe and have shifted our program was brushed ae ita ee 
ose. little that we shall offer out as only Mr. fr ni <a Mle 0 
Sagi ly a recis of opinion. The his men can contr ve; 2 ton 
eo Somseant is the first, which as we were concerne hr i 
in it last ages ‘contains music of for the Harris ri heey ny, . 
Fal agination Next best move- might have saved ap arse 
er is the second which is more The concert will - = tad 
br less deled after Prokofieff, night. Next week the p re p. 
pl fase as ood or so clever. The as follows: Britten’s Sin ao SS 
a 
ok ts dust Gorubast. That is one certo No. 1 (Alexander ee a 
oroned ob bea but it has been ar- soloist) and his 1812 Over ; 


A Russo-American Program 


Dr, Koussevitzky; althou 


ey Zh no tj ] Still. i . ‘ 
Politician, is constantly aware 7° lon of the play. Still, it may read 


the progress of events in the world. 


Consequently, he is now Siving us, 
at the Symphony concerts, some 
brograms of Music of the Allied 
nations. This week, three 
Cans and a Russian 
Englishman, 


Ameri- 
» Next week, 

N, and 
NZ with the 
* More timely, 


| ylor’s gently 

oria “Looking-Glass” Suite, 
continuing With Aaron Copland’s 
“Quiet City,” and concluding with 
Roy Harris’ Third Symphony: first 
the Yankee, then a representative 
of the immigrant group, and finally 
the new blood from the Southwest 
—a steadily ascending brogression. 


ily be taken, as its composer in- 
tended it to be, as “evocative of 
the nostalgia and inner distress 
of a society profoundly aware of 
its own insecurity.” 

In Mr. Harris’ Third Symphony, 
we enter another field of Ameri- 
can music, and a greater one. On 
a third hearing, this symphony 
made an impression even stronger 
than it had previously made. Here 
is a work of a definite originality, 
Closely knit, with no waste ma- 


terial or motion, depending for its 
effect not upon a story, not upon 
associations, not upon atmosphere 


or tone color. but upon a sound 
structure which has been em- 


Dloyed in the manner of the mas- 
ters to convey musical thoughts 
and aesthetic emotions. It is not 
merely American music, or clever 
Music, or Charming musie: still 
less is it music designed to startle. 


Mr. Taylor’s suite was first It's just music; and in the opinion 
Played in its present. form by the Ome, commentator, the er 


oston orchestra under Pierre 


significant symphonic work yet 


Monteux in 1924 ME Was biden ses written by an American. 


peated twice under Dr, Kousse- 


The Russian piece chosen (after 


radical program changes) was 


Subject 


Matter, a much earlier 


Shostakovitch’s Fifth Symphony, 
which Dr. Koussevitzky is reported 


was on greeatean that in which {2 have declared he will continue 

IU Was origina Y Composed, which as . a 

was the time af the first Worlq Seems to be making progress with 
co 


War. j “es 7: 
Mr. Copland o bi 


his mission, for there was much 


eB Ah applause after the crashing Finale. 
for a later and mora wuhed rien This reviewer has not required so 
: € 3 ‘imenta " : 
ee man erformances ‘to reveal to 
era in American music, He is one hg 


of the leaders of the “modern” 
movement, and a great deal of’ his 


him the symphony’s virtues, but he 
would require more than repeated 


music has been played at thend hearings to persuade him that the 


concerts. “Quiet City” was first 
heard here last spring. It was un- 


work has not also its defects. In 
fact, there was nothing in yester- 


day’s performance, the fourth at 
doubted|ly worth repeating so soon. rap Sanaa to alter the opinion 
Not one of its composer’s major sade | 


undertakings, jj nevertheless js 
representative of him. Made up of 


that there is much beauty in the 
first movement and more in the 


Pn) * aatrie> slow movement. and a lot of fun in 
incidental music written for a play is 


by Irwin Shaw, it is Clearly theat- 


the Scnerzo, but that there js also 
. Vulgavrity in the march section, in 
rical and seems toa Call for the ac- . r 


the opening of the Finale, and in 





: wicuier criuc 18 
the coda. As far we oussevitzky may be : 
| esting thing concerned Dr. ouss : oct i 
a 1 ~ said to have scored his point. He is SYMPHONY HALL endless wonder | 


about. this symphony is_ not prepared to eat humble pie, and not 


whether a conductor can make his for the first time in his life, elliot Boston Symphony Orchestra bne af the fons battles @ od 5 
S Ol musica 


audiences like it, but the plain fact No jJonger does he find the engag te : The concert by the Boston Sym- history, locally speaking. Perh 
. Perhaps 


nae ei age ot kness of this work to be a mere 
that it is a Russian symphony, n ot evling to conservative officialdom, phony Orchestra yesterday after- those who don’t like it are presently 


a Soviet symphony. It is in the line ) stances attend- noon ae : oi 
of Tehaikovsky, Moussorgsky, $X¢" {ty “composition "and | premier request a etaced with the spoken dling ‘harassed bend etding wie 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Borodin, seemed to warrant such an igh ary dial Bap uctor Serge Kous- Louis XVI's Sw iin Guard faitnnt t5 
like Russia, full perhaps of faults, tion, Heard in the + og + he aba soil ye adies and gentlemen, ‘heir principles but impractical in 
but big and mighty and just now acquaintance with b St ley fl | ie you please sing ‘The Star Span- the trivial matter of survival. _ 
especially glorious because it 1s phony, which Dr. om the Fifth sied Banner’ with us? Merry Christ- There are ma’ y who admire the 
living in its national tradition oma ily typical of its composer's pe be youl” They did sing, not as peoatekovitch Fifth, who find it en 
é — siete seems wholly : -artuiy as one would “> ralling, original and ful fai. 
Every one of these four COM- methods. | an audi uid expect from 4; é | ull of artis- 
posers has reason to be grateful to = Equipped, through sed posnacag wry but Gay cata’ * lat A to precisely the oney nc es are 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the Boston technique, to write in a ee okas we thall hear an adenunts week accord) a Ay tts vated € missing, 
Shostakovitch in the two symp of tone f Gequate volume no} Ss reviewer's lights, 
Atneatnane e from the Friday subscribers. \°' 4!! the splendor of tone (thanks 


orchestra for a superb performance known hereabouts prefers The | : . 
of his work. The conductor, r€- andclarity to contemporary cacophonies, | program ultim argely to Mr. Koussevitzky and the 


sont} wa i , ‘chestr; . ‘ 
turning from a brief vacation, waS confusions and complications. The oi S twice alter _,, Orchestra), not all the imposing 
in fine fettle, and the orchestra Finale is a bit rowdy to be sure, es haeken nae ppneth, vay the intellectual fascina- 
a ; Vienese-sounding Scherzo seems TEES, lon of the patterns of th t 
e for him magnificently. te . gtiesalp . hi: ) big Be. rs e notes on 
ae Pie ema ee = thie on odd in a Russian 8) ecg eng | hand, bro Fifth Symphony F2Per can make it seem like any- 
ven We splat 95-year-old Soviet composer has ee in place of thre: thing but the futile swirling of 
troductory National Anthem, came quiring mind and a streak te a. ussorgsky t tadae winds upon an arid plain 
° j Ser or j master ol muU- . Vv , : ; 
nearer than at first to following tivencas,, 8 ls 0188, SP ris f= ; | rae ae Copland and Roy HWarris 
mis beat. plin nd strivings, Shostakovitch a clever riposte at the j°° 2! al over Shostakovitch, Hear 
L.A.S plings & 7 é - music critics wh | the concentrated. short 
i <eemed yesterday afternoon 80 refres have reg: al S who not only th , snort music of 
garded the Shostakovitch “eS® two and then observe the 


| himself. he rform- aan 
SYMPHONY IN — ‘ike ee a was rhs pide sourly, but only a week panting length of the Fifth Sym- 
suser ; , : ’ Te rejoicing at the fortune phony. Note the quick mood-paint- 


perb. which eliminated H j “C143 Pr der 
; ' “ph é oward Hanson’s 28 of “Quiet City” and 
It would be futile to deny Mr. Harris Third Symphony. also pla eece restlessness of the Fifth Sy ohnee 


a considerable measure of both origi- by Mr. ena + G ae : 
HAPPIESI MOOD nality and forcefulness of utterance. by the noussevitzky, but disparaged three fast movements. 
les? If so the word this _,COMPare the steady upward sweep 


In this Third Symphony he shows him- pay’ 

self capable st behaty said power, but Audion 1s “touche,” because con- Of Harris’ Third Symphony, one of 

there remains the feeling that his Velauk mina Nb pag gave a mar- the most important American scores 

Russo-American Pie ces technical means, whether from neces- Russian wat rt gy of the dis ever penned, with the freight-train 
choice, are tiresomely r| * ds ¥/ stop-and-go of Shostakovitch. And 


sity or from Inf 
limited. The Symphony is tbo prevail- n fact the w most importantly consider the dis 


Prove Delightful ‘ingly legato in style, and there is too the orchestra at its peak of agnifi- tinctive personal idioms ox. 
much of the canonic imitation in which cence, from the opening three ex./2nd Harris as against th ra 
ae. Saeeeae, Sens. me roennds vn the heen Deems Taylor's “Through imitative technique of Shonen a 
'a little o p.inter who has a sens | ng-Glass” Suite Ast, Th - *h. 
Ie sconce sespescse saaniihe Sess eabicl of genitmtan, Copland’s “Quiet City ‘ang'"ihe muse at Deeme Taylor nak 
- anno : : ) , : ylor, S 4 
The holiday hodge-poage a Pp xSP ymphony by Roy Harris. seniously orchestrated, made an ee 


“Qui ty” ; si 7 A, 
by Dr. Koussevitzky for the Symphony wc wanndaein & tank wales fo | wee tes cled Rees cularly striking Cellent beginning. Mr. Harris was 
Concerts of this week-end finally shook .ome listeners is finally somewhat dis- degp toun Pri ent and ocean- Present and bowed from the stage 
itself down to a reasonable, well- sipated because of a lack of contrasing never sounded 2 Naiggg thas mia his music, 

Sc ‘er, deeper or Phe program next week: 
ek: Ben- 


considered programme of four num- matter. However, it definitely marks more brilliant. Hab; pigeon’ 
. abitua s sS° 4 2 » f 
Mr. Copland as a poet in tone and the goers can take < 1 concert- jamin Britten: Sinfonia da Requiem 


bers, though sti-- preserving its origt- time was when he was anything but. r-ed, precision and (first pe ) 

nal Russo-American character. From {If Mr. Taylor’s Suite is to be played ee age Wizardry for granted (al- tinu: Beocorts Git Pen mori 
the original list there still remained the at all, it should be played in its en- : Soee 1 they shouldn't) but the Bos- B-flat minor Piano Cc orto Ce 
three numbers from Deems Taylor’s tirety. The “Jabberwocky” is witty ymphony tone is something for ander Borovsk lake tees 
Suite, “Through the Looking-glass,” and “The White Knight” is the crown Overture? SOtOlst); | aaa 
and Roy Harris’ Third Symphony, while of the whole. Perhaps the humor of aie C. W. D. 
Copland’s ‘‘Quiet City’? held over from the one and the sentiment of the other 

the first revision. As substitute for the ave too Anglo-Saxon for Dr. Koussevit- 

pieces. by Moussorgsky, Liadov and Zky's comprehension. The first three 

Stravinsky, the conductor turned to movements, charming and imaginative 

the Fifith Symphony of Shostakovitch, if a bit old-fashioned, judged by pres- 


which he played twice last season, to ent-day standards, were deftly played. 
Neither Mr. Taylor nor Mr. Copland 


the lt ywrry p th e- . ‘ phe cae Mate) ataer! 
viewers. nA showed up yesterday, bu r, Harris 
9 2 bi oh +- . was right on the job. 





BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
Sketch by Josef Scharl 


More ‘Allied’? Music 


By L. A. Sloper 


Another Program of “Allied” 
music was ‘set before the Friday 
Boston Symphony subscribers at 
yesterday afternoon’s concert in 
Symphony Hall, the eleventh of the 
season, This time the composers 


were English, Czech, and Russian. 

The’ English contributor was 
Benjamin Britten, whose “Sinfonia 
da Requiem” was Played for the 
first time at these concerts, Written 
in the summer of 1940 in memory 
of the composer’s parents, the work 
was first performed at a New York 
Philharmonic concert last March, 
under the, direction of John 
Barbirolli, ~3 1 

Mr. Britten. a 28, is one’o e 
most promising of the youngest 
school of British composers; jn- 
deed, his accomplishment is al. 
ready considerable. Our acquaint- 
ance with him in Boston is limited, 
Last spring his Variations for 
String Orchestra on a Theme by 
Frank Bridge mede a good im- 
pression, Later, at the New York 
lestival of the International So- 
clety for Contemporary Music, | 
was favorably impressed by his 
setting for tenor and string or- 
chestra of “Les Illuminations.” 
poems by Arthur Rimbaud, as 
heard over the air, 

wy: she 

The “Sinfonia da Requiem” con- 
firmed these impressions. "The 
titles of the three movements, 
“Lacrymosa,” “Dies Irae,” and 


“Requiem Aeternam,” indicate, ac- 
cording to the composer, the mood 
and scheme of the work, deriving 
from the Roman Catholic Requiem 
Mass, though he describes the re- 
lation as emotional rather than 
liturgical. The first movement is 


»- 


a moving lament, the second a / ‘di 
8 | brilliant performance, as remark- 


third a beautiful song of resigna-:| able for its delicacy in the slow 


bitterly dissonant outcry, and the 


tion. The ecclesiastical atmosphere 


is maintained by the use of charac. | the other 


’ 
' 


Representing Czechoslovakia was 
Bohuslav Marting. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky had elected to repeat his 
Concerto Grosso for Chamber Or- 
chestra, introduced Jast fall, J 
heard it for the first time yester- 
day. It shows the composer again 
in the ‘neo-classica]” mood which 
he first displayed to us in the 
“Piece for String Quartet with Or- 
chestra,” Oddly enough, like that 
work, this “Concerto Grosso” 
proves to be in the same vein as 
“La Bagarre,” which celebrated the 
flight of Charles A. Lindbergh 
across the Atlantic, and as “La 
Symphonie,” which jin spite of ‘its 
title, was program music, written 
as’a souvenir of the presentation of 
the first Czechoslovakian flag to the 
first Czechoslovakian regiment in 
France, in 1918. 

Seo? A 

This “Concerto Grosso” eould 
Just as readily be imagined as de- 
scribing either of those historical] 
events. The form may be neo- 
Classical, but the Style still sug- 
gests lively descriptive music. 
Enjoyment of the performance de- 
rived more from the glorious tone 
of the orchestra than from the 
musical interest of the work, I 
hope Dr, Koussevitzky will] not 
repeat this piece, like the Sho- 
stakovitch Fifth, more often than 
its worth seems to justify, 

Tchaikovsky represented Russia 
with the B flat minor Piano Con- 
certo, Alexander Borovsky, soloist, 
and the “1812” Overture. Mr, 
Borovsky, pleasantly remembered 
from the Bach Festival of 1931, 
Proved himself equally adept in 
the warmly romantic Style. With 
the support of an eloquent orches- 
tral accompaniment, he gave a 


movement as for its bravura in 
Ss. He was repeatedly re- 


teristic devices, but the expression | Called. 


is markedly individual. Mr. Britten 


The Overture, of course, was an 


was Present to receive the plaudits | inevitable choice in view of the 


of the audience. 


news from the Russian front, and 
it had the thrilling performance 
that one would expect under 
the circumstances. The audience. 
lingered to clap, stamp, and cheer, 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Sinfonia da Requiem by the 
young English composer Benjamin 
Britten, was played for the first 
time in Boston yesterday afternoon, 


by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Serge Koussevitzky also conducted 
the Concerto Grosso of Bohuslav 
Martinu, introduced at the Sym- 
phony concerts in November; the 
B-flat minor Concerto of Tcnaikov- 
sky, with Alexander Borovsky as 
soloist, and the same comp s 
“1812 Overture.” | «3. Sak 

Mr. Britten was on ha t ea 
his piece, which was composed 
on Long Island in the Summer of 
1940 and given a premiere by the 
New York Philharmonic the follow- 
ing March. Appearing on the stage 
with Mr. Koussevitzky, at the end 
of the performance, the boyish-look- 
ing musician was cordially greeted 
by the Friday subscribers. 

There is only an emotional con- 
nection between the title Sinfonia 
da Requiem and the Requiem Mass 
of the Roman Catholic liturgy. The 
three movements, Lacrymosa, Dies 
Irae and Requiem Aeternam, are en- 
tirely orchestral, and while Mr. 
Britten intended his music to be in 
the moods of these sections of the 
Mass, their style is very free. Only 
the last is esthetically suitable; the 
Requiem Aeternam does have ap- 
propriate elegiac character, but the 
dissonant and rhythmically bump- 
tious first two movements have no 
evident relation to the Lacrymosa 
and Dies Irae. 

Taken purely as music, without 
consideration of title, the whole 
work has its freakish as well as its 
powerful and, toward the last. emo- 
tional moments. The work was 
written in memor-- of Mr. Britten’s 
father and mother. 

Coming between Britten and the 
Tchaikovsky Concerto, Martinu’s 
honest music may have seemed even 
plainer than it is. No matter. The 
Concerto Grosso is full of sub- 
stantial ideas, and while the orches- 
tration is definitely thick, there is 
something healthy and buoyant 
about the score as a whole. Mr. 


Mr. Borovsky, appearing with the 
Boston Symphony for the first time 
since the Bach Festival of 1931, gave 
a broadly styled, clearly articulated 
account of the popular B-flat minor 
Concerto. It was not a tense or 
exciting performance, but it was 
musicianly and full-bodied, Excep- 
tional rapport existed between so- 
loist, conductor and orchestra. 

Mr. Koussevitzky extracted from 
the orchestra a reading of the “1812 
Overture” that was hair-raising. If 
the energy from this performance 
could be confined, it would add sub- 
stantially to the Russians’ arma- 
ment andé_ assist impressively in 
driving the Nazis out of Russia. As 
for the old battle-horse of an Over- 
ture, it is still musical trash, even 
if it does have especial significance 
in the light of the Russian successes 
for which all of us are cheering. 

Next week the orchestra goes to 
New York. For the concerts of 
Jan. 16 and 17, Bruno Walter is an- 
nounced as guest conductor, with 
the following program: Handel: 
Concerto Grosso for strings, in G 
minor, Op. 6, No. 6; Haydn, “Ox- 
ford” Symphony; Mahler, First Sym- 
phony. A Ae» ¥ 


Symphony Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The llth concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducting, was given yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Alexander Borovsky, pianist, was the 


soloist. The program was as follows: 


Sinfonia da Requrem Op. 20......Britten 
Concerto Grosso for Chamber Orchestra. 
Martinu 


o Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor, 
he bb nag? aaa 


; 23 
Ouverture Solennelle, ‘'1812,’’ Op. 
Tchaikovsky 


This concert quite fulfilled the 
promise that the announcement of 
the program held out. The Martinu 
Concerto Grosso was played earlier 
this season, and it was then abun- 
dantly proved that.so remarkable a 
score should be ard soon again. 
Furthermore it was obviously wise 
to play it before the Boston Sym- 
phony’s two  pianistic experts, 
Messrs. Sanroma and  Zighera, 
should have in any way lost the 
edge in their roles. Again, un- 


Koussevitzky was well advised to accountably, no mention was made 


repeat it. In time it may become of their important contribution to 


an admired item of the repertory. the success of the performance. 


The only thing you can Sayagainst have nis o 
wn say too. But at 
re Martinu Concerto is that it is hearing the “Dies Irae” was the sane 
nm &@ contemporary idiom that a that most impressed. It is anyway 


good many composers have exploiteqd an unus 
fairly extensively. And in Saying one ae 


that you must acknowledge that it acknowledge the 


is very well done in that idom in- 
deed. It is, as we remarked before, 
& sort of up-to-date Brandenburg 
concerto, The two quick movements 
have that irresistible zest and ord- 
ered bustle that Bach achieved in 
some of his organ works as well as 
the Brandenburg concertos. The 
slow movement provides a complete’ 
contrast, an impressive lament. This 
work of Martinu’s is really extraor- 
dinarily attractive to the ear. We 
could listen to it right over again 
with the greatest pleasure, The 
music Was served up in the most 
brilliant fashion, with Special praise 
for Messrs. Sanroma and Zighera 
for their piano work. 

Benjamin Britten is regarded by 
many as the white hope of English 
composers, more or less occupying 
the role that William Walton en- 
acted a dozen or more years ago. 
We have, here in Boston, heard only 
& few of Britten’s works, and they 
have created a favorable impression. 
His Sinfonia da Requiem will prob- 
ably divide opinion, for it is not what 


might be calle soothing or charm- 
ing music. fa 3 Ze 

It is on the other han essive. 
The composer gets his idea across, 
and we should like to 80 On record 
as having both liked it and having 
been Stirred by it. The first section 
is, aS its title “Lacrymosa” would 
indicate, a painful and sorrowful 
lament, The music weeps and groans 
In broken, halting phrases. This 
movement is succeeded by a wild 
and furious “Dies Irae,” as if the 
artist were turning against the 
piteousness he had expressed before 
and angrily tearing it to shreds. The 
last movement, the “Requiem Aeter- 
num,” is consolatory and is the most 
derivative. 

When a modern composer pro- 
poses to wina up a Wild work paci- 
fically he is often in something of 
& fix, and the resultant music usually 
sounds like someone else’s. Mr, Brit- 
ten’s sounds like Mahler with a whiff 
of Elgar. This is a little unfair, for 
he manages to be effective and to 


resting work. 
The composer was on hand to 
applause, 

After the moderns Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky proceeded to dish out Tchaik- 
Ovsky with a liberal hand. Actually 
we have not heard the familiar B 
flat minor Concerto much at Boston 
Symphony concerts, and it was thus 
agreeable to listen to it in this 
polished performance. Some pianists 
make more of a furore about their 
interpretation of this work than Mr. 
Borovsky did, but his was expert 
work all the same. It was a fine, 
sound performance—not the last 
word in romantic excitement, but 
also not, what we so often hear in 
this work, bungled eloquence and a 
hodge-podge of good intentions gone 
wrong. 

Mr, Koussevitzky finished the con- 
cert with a breath-taking, hair-raise 

ing and otherwise dramatic perfor- 
mance of Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Over- 
ture, Now that another Battle of 
Borodino is being fought, the chance 
Of playing this old War-horse was 
not to be missed: and Mr. Kousse-« 
vitzky also saw to it that it was not 
muffed. Someone suggested that the 
plece ought to be rewritten with the 
Horst Wessel song substituted for 
the Marseillaise, but we doubt if 


anyone failed to catch the point as 
lt was, 


OLD FAVORITES 
BY SYMPHONY 


Tchaikovsky and Britten 


Share Honors in Music 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
Four very well-known melodies were 
heard at Symphony Hal yesterday 
afternoon: ‘“‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,”’ now the first number on every 
Symphony programme; the opening 
theme of Tchaikovsky's B-flat minor 





Piano Conterto, the latest populariza- 
tion of which bears the title “‘Boogie 
de Concerto,” and the ‘Marseillaise’’ 
and the former Russian national hymn 
of Lvov, both of which figure in Tchai- 
kovsky’s Overture, ‘1812.” 

The above summary does not, how- 
ever, account for the whole of the pro- 
gramme. The Concerto, in which 
Alexander Borovsky was the _ soloist, 
and the Overture, which had been re- 
moved from its symphonic obscurity 
to celebrate the current retreat from 
Moscow, came after the intermission. 
The first part of the afternoon was 
given over to contemporary music. 
With the 28-year-old British composer 
in attendance, Benjamin Britten’s 
“Sinfonia da Requiem” received its 
first performance in these parts and 
after it came Martinu’s Concerto 
Grosso, which had its belated worid 
premiere at’ Symphony Hall last No- 
vember. Dr. Koussevitzky is taking the 
latter piece to New York next week 
and probably wished to give it a final 
polishing... Its rhythmic vitality and 
prevailing energy commend it, but in 
contrast to the music of Britten, it 


sounded vesterday a bit detached, ab-| 


stract and unemotional. There is 
lyricism in the slow division but it is 
lyricism without warmth. Anyway, it 
is a brilliant piece and wellgsvorth a 


second hearing. se > 2 
Written in memory o ii! arents, 


Britten’s symphony is a singular, and 
on the whole, arresting composition. 
In its final movement, ‘Requiem 
Aeternam,’’ oddly reminiscent, if with- 
out actual quotations, of the first move- 
ment of Mahler’s Ninth, it is moving 
to a degree rare in contemporary 
music. The first movement, ‘“‘Lacry- 
mosa,’ not without impressiveness, 
tends to be disjointed and spotty. The 
middle section, ‘‘Dies Irae,”’ described 
as a sort of dance of death is effective 
in a bizarre sort of way, though at 


times there is a jazzy flippancy that: 


seems ill-suited to the title. This is 
the third work of Mr. Britten to he 
heard in Boston. Beyond question, his 
is an uncommon talent. 
Tehaikovsky’s Concerto was already 
shopworn before it became the prop- 
erty of every juke box. And there is 
now a run on the work as a whole. 
It was recently played by Felix Fox 
at a concert of the Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra and Albion Metcalf will per- 
form it at a Wheeler Beckett Youth 
Concert next month. Next week New 
York hears it from both the Boston 
and Philadelphia orchestras. There is 
@ song out, “Everbody Makes Money 
but Tchaikovsky!” 

Yesterday’s performance was a sound 
one but not the most exciting we have 


heard. That which Dr. Koussevitzky 
did for Sibelius’ “Finlandia” two years 
ago (we do not play ‘Finlandia’ just 
now) he did yesterday for the musi- 
cally inferior matter of ‘1812."" As one 
observer remarked, the performance. 
if given on Russian soil, was one cal- 
culated to help in expelling the Nazis. 


BANS WALTER 
AT SYMPHONY 


Union Chief Rules Him 
Out as Conductor 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


For a second time this season James 
Caesar Petrillo, president of the Musi- 
cians’ Union, has upset the plans of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
with dramatic and probably premedi-. 
tated suddenness. A few weeks ago 


he prevented Howard Hanson from 


appearing at Symphony Hall as con- 
ductor of his own Third Symphony. 
Mr. Hanson, who conducts in Rochester, 
is a member of the union. 

And now Mr. Petrillo has decreed 
that Bruno Walter cannot appear as 
Buest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the concerts of 
this week and next. His engagement 


NVICiuaru Dut iii, eCYAICoCAL eer ren er ae 
assistant conductor of the orchestra, 
who will confine hims togthe sic 
of Brahms. J« o d Pat 
Claudio Arrafi,” Chilian * pianist of 
formidable attainments, who appeared 
here many years ago when hardly 
more than a boy, will be heard in the 
First Concerto. The ‘“‘Academic Festi- 
val”’ Overture and the G minor Piano 
Quarter, Op. 25, as orchestrated by 
Arnold Schoenberg, are the other num- 
bers. Next week’s conductor has not 
been announced. 
rt, few months ago Mr. Petrillo, it 
is claimed, said that he would be able 
to wreck the Boston Symphony, if it 
did not join his union, declaring that 
he had already taken the orchestra off 
the air and had debarred it from mak- 
ing records. Only the other day, at 
the special request of Marshall Field, 
he Save. permission for Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky to conduct the New York Philar- 
monic-Symphony next week. Whether 
the sudden death Sunday of the latter's 
Wile would change his plans in that 
respect has not yet been disclosed, 
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Petrillo Forbids Bruno Walter 
To Conduct Boston Symphon 


i) 


Forces Director to Cancel 


Dates Because Orchestra 
Players Are Non-Union 


ptf = LT. / 
Bruno alter, opera and sh 


phony conductor, who is an honorary 
member of the American Federation 
of Musicians, has been refused per- 
mission to conduct a series of six 
concerts this month with the Boston 
‘Symphony Orchestra because the 


| 


orchestra is not unionized, he dis- 
‘closed yesterday. The decision was 


confirmed by James Caesar Petrillo, 
president of the federation, who said 
‘it has long been a policy not to per- 


| 
| 


‘Society, both of which are unionized, : - 
‘signed the contract for the Boston Se ee 


mit union musicians to play with: 


non-union musicians. | | 
Mr. Walter, who has appeared fre- : 
quently as guest conductor with the 
orchestras of the Metropolitan Opera ' 
and the Philharmonic - poten rien 


‘series several months before he be- Siiunn Waller 
came a union member last year, he | ———————__—_________________-__ 
‘and 24 at Boston. In Boston it was 


said. The contract was signed in| 
March, 1941, and he joined the;announced that Richard Burgin, 


union the following May. concert master and assistant con- 
Mr. Walter had agreed to conduct|ductor of the Boston Symphony, 
the Boston Symphony in concerts|would take Mr, Walter’s place, 
tomorrow at Cambridge, Thursday; Mr. Petrillo previously had granted 
and Friday at Boston, on Jan. 20|special permission to Serge Kousse- 


at Providence, R. I, and on Jan. 23 


vitzky, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, to conduct the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Orchesira here for 
the fortnight beginning Monday be- 


cause the New York orchestra is 
celebrating its centennial. The per- 
Mission was granted, he said, only 
at the request of Marshall Field 
chairman of the society’s board of 
directors. This “special dispensa- 
tion,” however, he said yesterday 
did not establish a precedent. | 

But Mr. Koussevitzky will not be 
able to fulfill his engagement, and 


Mr, Walter will conduct the Phil- eS Beart aw 
harmonic-Symphony next week.| gees . 
Mrs. Koussevitzky died Sunday in| ee | 


Boston and in a telegram received 
yesterday by Mr. Field, the Boston 
conductor asked that his engage- 
ment be postponed. 

Mr. Walter’s program at Carnegie 
Hall for Thursday night, Jan. 22. 
and Friday afternoon, Jan. 23, will 
consist of Schubert’s fifth symphony 
and Mahler’s second symphony, in 
C minor, The Westminster Choir 
will Sing the Mahler work with 
Nadine Connor, soprano, and Mona 
Paulee, meZZO-soprano, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, as the soloists. 


ald Tribune—Acm 


James C. Petrillo 


Wagner’s Prelude and Liebestod 
from “Tristan und Isolde” and the 
Mahler symphony will be played on 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 25. As pre- 
viously announced, Fritz Busch will 
conduct tomorrow night and Fri- 
day and Sunday afternoons. 





Mme. Koussevitzky, Sculptor 
And Wife of Conductor, Dies 


Helped Husband Organize | 
Russian Tours and Run 
Music Publishing House 


Snecial to the Heraid Tribune 
BROOKLINE, Mass., Jan. 12.— 
Mme, Natalya Koussevitzky, wife of 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
herself a sculptor, died at her home 
here last night. She was_ sixty-one 


years old. | ~(3~ < 
Mme. Koussevit#&y’s health had 


been poor for more than a year and 
she was unable to attend any of 
the concerts which her husband 
conducted in Boston this season. 
The funeral serviges wij] be held on| 
Wednesday. AA » 

Officials at Symphony Hall said 
they did not know whether her| 
death would affect Dr. Koussevitz- | 
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ky’s plans to appear as guest con-| @ 


ductor with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society during its 
centennial celebration. Dr. Kousse-| 
vitzky, who was taking his annual; 
mid-winter vacation this week. is 
scheduled to conduct in New York 
on Jan. 22, 23, 25, 29 and 30 and on 
Feb. 1. 

As a sculptor Mme. Koussevitzky 
was best known for her heads of her 
husband and of Jean Sibelius, Finn- 
ish composer, and Maurice Ravel, 
French composer. 

She was born Natalya Ouchkoff 
in Viatka, in northern Russia, and 
attended Moscow University. She 
met Dr. Koussevitzky, then a noted 
double bass player, in Moscow in 
1901 and they were married in 1905. 
Their Moscow home became known 
aS a meeting place for musicians. 

Mme. Koussevitzky helped her 
husband organize his concerts and 
plan a trip down the Volga River 
which took fine music into parts of 


Herald Tribune—Acme 
Mme. Natalya Koussevitzky 


Russia where it never before had 
been heard, With him she also or- 
sanized and operated a music pub- 
lishing house, Editions Russe de 
Musique, in Moscow. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky left Russia in 1920 because of 
his bitterness toward the Bolshevist 
regime and accepted the conductor- 
ship of the Boston orchestra in 1924. 

During his Boston concerts Mme. 
Koussevitzky became a familiar sight 
to patrons, almost always occupying 
the same first-balcony seat in Sym- 
phony Hall. She and her hus- 
band became American citizens last 
April 16. 

They had no children, 
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Symphony Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 12th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Richard Bur- 
gin conducting, was given yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
Claudio Arrau, pianist, was the so- 
loist. The program was as follows: 


Tschaikovsky Andante Funebre e dolo- 
_Yroso from String Quartet No. 3 in 
flat minor 

Brahms......Piano Concerto No. 1 D 


Minor Op. 15 

Brahms Quartet for Piano and Strings 
in G Minor Op. 25, arranged for 
orchestra by Arnold Schoenberg 


Yesterday’s concert appropriately 
began with a memorial tribute to 
Mme. Koussevitzky by the playing 
of the andante from Tchaikovky’s 
3rd Quartet. Mme. Koussevitzky’s 


influence on music here in Boston 
was important, though unobtrusively 
exercised. She had supported and 
promoted her husband’s musical ca- 
reer for so-long and had watched 
over him and his welfare with such 
indulgent care that she was un- 
doubtedly the silent, but necessary, 
partner in the team that has so 
faithfully and zealously guarded 
Boston’s musical culture in the past 
18 years. Her loss will be deeply 
felt not only by those who knew 
and admired her personally, but 
also in less obvious fashion, if only 
they knew it, by the ire ; ical 
public of Boston. pe [)-% Nach 

The presence yesterday of the ex- 
cellent Chilean pianist, Claudio Ar- 
rau, in no small measure compen- 
sated the audience for Mr. Petrillo’s 
cruel and capricious decree against 
the guest-conductorship of Bruno 
Walter. Mr. Arrau is now at the 
height of his powers and has been 
widely acclaimed for them recently 
in this country. He chose no easy 
vehicle with which to win‘one of the 
most remarkable ovations from the 
Friday afternoon public in some 
time. The Brahms D minor Con- 
certo is by no means as popular as 
the B flat, yet Mr. Arrau was 
cheered to the echo for his singu- 
larly convincing and dynamic per- 
formance. That second adjective 
should be used with the utmost 
caution, but it is justified in this 
instance. 

There are those who maintain 
that the First Concerto is better 
and more profound than its more 
cheerful companion. But the first 


movement of the Second is pretty 
deep too. And sometimes you catch 
yourself wondering if the adagio of 
the First is really so spiritual after 
all, if there is not a distinct grain 
of religiosity in it. There comes 
‘a time when you want to say, in 
‘the manner of Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh: “You have delighted us long 
enough. As to the finales of both 
Concertos it is simply a matter of 
whether you prefer your fun in the 
minor or major mode. | 

Last year Mr. Burgin proved to 
a majority’s satisfaction that the 
long-felt public need for a new 
Brahms symphony had been bDril- 
liantly solved by Mr. Schoenberg, 
who. some years ago abandoned for 
a spell the intricacies of the 12-tone 
system and gave himself up to the 
fascinating task of making over the 


G minor Piano Quartet into a sym- 
phony. There will doubtless always 
be.a certain body of purist taste, 
the chamber music die-hards, which 
will disapprove of Schoenberg’s 
ruthless and daring way with 
Brahms. And it is highly probable 
that this sumptuous scoring, in al- 
tering the values of the combina- 
tion of piano and three strings, 
does spoil the taste for the original 
version. 

On the other hand there is a long 
tradition of composers’ delight in 
ranscription. Bach enjoyed the 
042° ay and he did not have to 
face the purist criticism encoun- 
tered by Busoni. Then, too, it is 
fair to argue that the G minor 
Quartet is too big:in its ideas for its 
medium of instrumental combina- 
tion. It seems to us that Schoen- 
berg has justified his work of face- 
lifting by the success of his version 
in the concert hall. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Burgin and the or- 
chestra again achieved a triumph 
with the new “symphony.” It is 
barely possible that some of us also 
enjoy it for the rather naughty 
details of scoring in the finale. 
Audiences have a way of being so 
solemn about their Brahms. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week Mr. Burgin will 
conduct the following program: Vi- 
valdi’s String Concerto in E minor; 
Hindemith’s Symphony in E flat; 
Schumann’s Cello Concerto, with 


Feuermann as_ soloist; Smetana’s 
“Vitava.” 


fided,as though 


Claudio Arrau, Chilean Pianist, 
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After his first concert here he re- th ee had 
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when he was seven 
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he added, grinning widely. 
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| y ' Brahms Festival of 1930. The Chilean, 
MISS WAL ER no less than the Austrian, displayed a 
| profound understanding of both the 


composer and his composition, and this 

: , deep comprehension was reflected no 

: | . less in Mr. Burgin’s conducting and in 

| the playing of the orchestra. i Se 

gratifying to report that Mr. Arrau 

Pe eee created as much of a_ sensation as 

though he had torn to tatters some one 

Guest Conductor Unable of the more showy and external pieces 
for piano and orchestra, let us say the 

Liszt E-flat or the Tchaikovsky B-flat 

to Appear Here minor. He was immediately re-engaged 


yesterday for the concerts of Monday 


evening, Jan. 26, nd uesday after- 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 0%, Jan. 27. Pag 


The Brahms- oenberg concoction 
Two events of the past week both ‘also made an enormous hit yesterday 
| res. and the sound of cheering could be 
preren and wate we aioe aa “ thas heard amid the general hubub when 
terday afternoon’s and this evening's the final “Rondo alla Zingarese’’ came 
Symphony Concerts. Thanks to the to its brilliant close. Mr. Burgin in- 
last-minute interference of President troduced this piece to us just a year 
Petrillo of the Musicians’ Union, the ago and this listener must confess that 
long and eagerly anticipated appear- he was less amused by it on a second 
ance of Bruno Walter as guest-con- hearing. ‘Not only is much of Schoen- 
ductor did not take place, and Rich- pherg’s highly elaborate instrumentation 
ard Burgin conducted in his stead. The ynsuitable to the music, it is curiously 
latter had planned an all-Brahms pro- foreign: to that ecomposer’s. present 
gramme, the first number of which, the style. Rather does it hark back to 
“Academic Festival’ Overture, Was such early efforts in post-Romanticism 
rendered unsuitable by the death last as his ‘“‘Gurrelieder’’ and the tone poem 
Sunday of Mme. Koussevitzky. In itS “pelleas and Melisande.”’ 
place the _ strings of the orchestra 4 
played, as a memorial, the ‘‘Andante B W It 
funebre e doloroso” from Tchaikov- CURO a er fe, 
sky’s String Quartet in E-flat minor, 
Opus 30, as arranged by Glazounov. 
Of Mr. Burgin’s Brahms programme Appearance Here 
two numbers remained, the First Piano- 
forte Concerto, in which Claudio iy @ 
was the soloist, and the Quartet for * d bh U 
Strings in G minor, Opus 25, as orches- arre y Dion 
trated, or rather over-orchestrated, by eS, 
Arnold Schoenberg. In this reviewer’s 
opinion there was quite enough Brahms, Richard Burgin to Lead 


as it was. - ° 2 a 
Born in hilé in 184, Mr. Arrau Boston Symphony Concerts 
toured Europe and South America be- : ¥ 
fore he came to us at the age of 20 to Friday and Satur day 
play Chopin's F minor Concerto at a os bt 
pair of Symphony Concerts directed by | sik 
Pierre Monteux. In the intervening Bruno Walter will not appeal 
years his reputation has grown and he here this week as suest conductor 
made a marked impression when he 
played not long ago in New York. of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
For a Latin, Mr. Arrau seemed sin- , , sia Petrillo 
gularly restrained yesterday and some tra. By order of James C. a 
regretted that he did not go at — president of the American Federa- 
Brahms more ferociously. In point o ; a amy} 
fact, his came close to being an ideal ‘ion of Musicians, the ancy: Ait 
performance of this music, ai ag iconductor has been forbidden, as 
was thoroughly in accord with Ss | a Kani : 1 
spirit. For fitting comparison one had @ UNION Musician, to keep the ares 
to go back to that given by Arthur gagement. He had been expected 
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Unionization Here Sought 


The president of the American 
Federation Of Musicians has for 
some time desired unlonization of 
the Boston Symphony, now the only 


nonunion ma 
United States, 


Jor orchestra in the 
and already this sea- 


son has forbidden Efrem Zimbalist 


and Joseph Szigeti, 
Dr. Howard Hanson, 
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SIXTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWi 


Lhirteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTER NOON, JANuARY 


23, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING. JANUARY “4, at 8:15 o’cloch 


ee 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 
VIVALDI Concerto for Violin 
in A minor. 


and String Orchestra 
(Ihe solo part 


arranged by ‘Tividar Nachéz 
performed by a Sroup of violins) 
Allegro 
ll. Largo 
II. Presto 
(First performance at these concerts) 
HINDEMITH 


Symphony in F-flat 
I. Sehr lebhaft 

Il. Sehr langsam 

Il. Lebhaft 


IV. Missig schnelle Halbe 


(First performance aj these concerts ) 
INTERMISSION 
SCHUMANN 


Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra in 


A minor, Op. 129 


Zu schnell — Langsam — Sehr lebhaft 
SMETANA 


Vitava (“The Moldau’’) Symphonic Poem 


———— eter 


SOLOIST 
EMANUEL FE UERMANN 





By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


unterpoint have i ” - as 

SYMPHONY HALL  } j°Geanite and varied color. | Symphony Concert Most charming were the scherzo 
Boston Symphony Orchestra | The Hindemith of the Symphony | The 13th concert by the Boston jimccte oor n prnsemith has cast 
oston Sympnony is the Hindemith of a ey ee Symphony Orchestra, Richard Bur- of rep fe: ages ie ue sae — 

rd Burgin brings to Boston Painter,” the German ances an ana gin conducting, was given yesterday ‘S* ot yet under 

9 : Occhedtin subscribers, the Violin Concerto. You will find ae afternoon in Symphony Hall. The W@ Necessity of writing a finale, 
Symp ony Or ‘onally the same rhythmic drive, the uni- ae soloist was Emanuel Feuermann _° 38 @ delightful interlude for and 
this week, not only an ax ae ¥ sonal-brass, the long, running figur- Us cellist. The program was as follows: py a The waltz-like trio is per- 
rogram, but the first Boston ations, the bold chords and dynamic ra rm , aps the nicest thing about th 
Ttocmances of Paul auger outbursts, the emotional depth ihe st mone (arr. x anne movement, but the writing iivoushie 

yAin , : -B Nice »oymM on Lb fl 646 65 wae & a | rhy ; 

BUG Git he kt moe Violin | hast) cn CU conertg {or eli, and’ "epchastre sig OUt, 1s thoroughly engaging, After 
Concerto of Vivaldi, in the arrange- only after repeated hearings. Yes- He = The Mele able and even churlish sae to eetuaal 
ment for massed strings by Nachez, terday’s performance was neither y po Smetana that the Symphony is ene of its 
and includes the Schumann Cello warmly received nor disapproved by Dt Mr. Burgin prepared yesterday’s composer’s best. He has. written 
Concerto, with Emanuel Feuermann the audience. Given time to make ih concert with his ¢eustomary intel- the same kind of thing just as well 


. ’ és h Mol-« ' m0 h _ h my | ‘ 
7° a 4-42. ie ay Rtg , . cea bib Mate i ligent care and the orchestra played before, however, and we aré let down 
So odnidit usl 


fy “ ie thias the Painter.” ‘ admirably for him. ‘Hindemith’s ee in the adagio and the 
Symphony programs been shrinkin¢ Mr. Feuermann triumphed with a , new symphony and the per oe | 
in recent seasons to a few trusty smooth account of Schumaren’s love- Hy yp y performance Mr, Feuermann gave a beautiful 
masterpieces contrasted by occa-~ ly but diffident Cello Concerto. His 
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by Emanuel Feuermann of the berformance of Schumann’s Cello 


sional new works, that such an UN tone has never been more silken, Schumann Cello Concerto were the Concerto, a work that is full of 
hackneyed program as this deserves and apart from sagging intonation chief points of interest, the E flat .2M@antic charm. This was the more 
a shout of joy. Let Mr. Burgin re- for just a moment in the cadenza Symphony bein a welcome in that the last perform- 
ccive praise in addition to that mere of the finale. it was accurately : § a ne plece of ance of it by Cassado under Mitro- 
ited by his very fine conducting. pitched throughout. As for style, | work though not the best thing that Poulos five years ago was nak 6 
eel Mgeeigae rhe” aay pn PR ay vate nt oe pe gown Hindemith has composed. . The Success, The musiétneeds to he 
ignate as In Ke-Tlat | cnumann, which is to say, és * , a 
score is devoid of key signatures— and lyrical without overdoing either } Mathis der Maler” symphony is oe | that is fuse coat il st a 
is a striking and substantial work. heat or song. From the Friday au- | more emotionally profound, the mann did. The lyric melod otha 
The plan of movements, brisk al~ djence he drew a gratifying ovation. Concert Music for strings and brass slow section was done wien” ne? c 
legros at beginning and end, sepa- Mr. Burgin dispensed with some is more original and th t ing, luscious—and yet a sing- 
rated by a slow movement and a of the lower strings in the Vivaldi | e recen pat #2 th ye not Over-ripe 
scherzo, together with the structure Concerto, music of gracious, classic Cello Concerto more charming, was mm, q f velocity of the finale 
in general, suggest traditional “syM- line which had not before been Nevertheless, the music has vitality is th 1 €e lUght of. The first part 
phonic form.” The idiom and the’ heard at these concerts. For the and some notable melodic invenfi e jeast rewarding of the Con- 
material, however, are pure Hindeé- Schumann. he reduced all the strings foaic invention. certo, but here too Mr. Feuermann 
mith, in fact unmistakable Hinde- considerably, almost reaching the The most attractive movements} and Mr, Burgin did all that could 
mith. Here you have as good a$ point of orchestral thinness. His are the first and the scherzo, The| P@*done for it. fe ¥: » eA 

It is hard fo urfders and “ why 


proof as any that Hindemith is not conducting of all four scores ‘was Slow muveinent has some levely bits 
‘{Smetana’s “Vitava” has; 
@not been 


only a leading creative musician of that of a sensitive and perceptive 


the time, but truly a genius. musician who has gained enviable but It is not as a whole successful.j}done by this orchestra for sé lon& 

While his harmony and counter- technical skill as interpreter. Hindemith is always more at home &@ time—20 years. The mus?> - unds 
point are very free, he still thinks The program for next week is an- in fast and bustling movemerts, to modern ears very Wagnevian and 
in terms of keys. There is NO nounced to be directed by Mr.-Bur- when his contrapuntal ingenuity has it. is perhaps on the naive side 
wallowing in the gooey sea of the gin, and will be as follows: Walter | more of = chance to deploy itself; These are jot sufficient re; ; 
i2-tone style; the dissonance is Piston, Sinfonietta (first time at The fina!» seemed yesterday an anti. though, to shelve such str ieee 
marked and spicy, but not a mass of these concerts); Aaron Copeland, : climax after the brilliant scherzo ing and melodious symphoie roe 


unrelated sounds. In recent years Suite from the Ballet, “Billy the and i ‘ 

the Hindemith idiom has taken on Kid” (first time at these concerts); : the impression that the whoke eee balanced ee se Zomantic leanings 

sharp individuality, With a facility Mahler, third and fourth movements was drier than in este ge ada The program ae & ohne be 
4 4 ’ . © was ad- 


unmatched by any other contem- from the Fourth Symphony (Cleora sl | ) 
porary save Prokofieff, Hindemith Wood, soprano soloist); Ravel, Al- , © Symphony opens splendidly ™irably chosen, starting with the 


has developed a style wherein the borad& del Gracioso. C. W. D. | strength of teoms itt; _unabated of Vival | ond giving a oe ee 
a | ‘trength of thematic development f Vivaldi and giving us the Hinde- 
‘nd rich sonority. There is much Mith for novelty. | 
« that Teutonic love of brass en- Next week the.’ Program is as 
svmble, in which the instruments follows: Piston’s Sinfonietta; Cop- 
>: the Boston Symphony served the 1and’s “Billy the Kid” Suite; 
vf toset Well. Altogether it is one Mahler’s 4th Symphony (two move. 
of those sturdy movements for which Ments, with Cleora Wood, soprano 
‘indemith is famous. as Soloist); Ravel’s Alborada del 
Gracioso. Mr. Burgin wil] conduct. 





Chiefly present in the st t maWe- 
BURGIN DOING 2 [24° $2 Pot 
Aside from quoting himself Pecifica|- 


ly, Hindemith has managed to make 


this Symphony SO clearly an expression 

of his musica] bersonality that the 

listener receives the uneasy impression 
? 


that the always nt and resourcefy] 
Composer ij: riting according to 
formula. That is a Path which many 


Setting New Mark as the Others have followed and on 


see Hindemith ; 
his remarkable technica] 
Leader of Symphony turning into it so soon. 
Pression, of course, 
and there jes frequ 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH echo the reviewer in 


who Pronounced it 
Sorrowful events have Put Richard Other commentator ame issue 


Burgin in charge of the current Sym- said, in effect, music was 


thought yr; and he was 
ony Concerts. ) - - Pi . 
ph fe ptewa: AN Conductor he tis right, too. , adverse crit- 
Setting a new mark for himself and he icism is th ast movements 
is Offering Stimulating and enjoyable are very that the finale 
Programmes. That of this week-end, assumes an “PPropriate character only 

at the end when the composer, as 
heard for the 


aft li frst time yesterday though Suddenly remindeq Of his obji- 
atternoon, lists two Symphony Hal] gations, gives » conventional 


firsts”: Vivaldi’s Concerto for Violin build-up. 
and strings in A minor, as arranged by | | NY 
Nachez (the solo Part was Played by /y- ' ‘ . 
& group of violins), ana th tly | . even Schumann does not 

sd a, SHG © recentl; receive his due, With his faculty for 
Hie pleted S3 mphony in ~flat of | weeding out, Dr. Koussevitzky has got 
 ademith. Mach of these Burgin Con- | the romantic composer’. output down 
Certs has a SOloist,. Yesterday Eman- to three works, the First ana Fourth 
ue! Feuermann was heard in the ’Cello 


: Symphonies and the Piano Concerto, 
“oncerto of Schumann, The final num- All ’cello Concertos are a bit Of a hard- 
ber, absent from the Symphony Con- 


Ship for the listener jn spots, but. there 
certs for 20 years was Smetana’s Sym- ;. much warm and Persuasive music in 
Phonic Poem, ‘The Moldau.”’ this one. Particularly grateful to hear 

Not of great moment, the Vivaldi after Flindemith’s asperities. Mr. 


number Will be pl ag n Mon- Feuermann did a noble job withthe 

} | dav evening, Importance, at certain pages 

; one ee | Cause of / COMposer's i ; age: coon 

: OTRO SE BR . uest Weis | come close to being 

n, famous ‘cellist, who will be the ~ 5 Se | a eernee.: for vas ‘ather slightingly cally 

Emanuel Feuerman / Orchestra at the Friday 1 indemi 1's at a 8) via | Gartenmusik.” “The Moldau,” a pic- 

tist with the Boston Symphony . hj eek, in the new phony “Leet His “Mathis turesquely Panoramic piece if ever 

sa Saturday evening concerts this w r oor | , ,VOrk so often there was one, is stj7] Vital and vivia 

noon and Satur y for ‘cello and orchestra. segests, / Symphony, is music, good to hear jin yesterday's 
concerto by Robert Schumann really a Operatic 3 wh: resounding Presentation. 
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S been neglected 


These ‘“Mathis”’ reminiscences were 
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ffer ed, at the thirteenth Friday | 
noon concert of the season in| 
a Sym ohony Hall, the first Boston | 
pie srmance of Paul Hindemith’s 
nev hae in E flat. For soloist 
was Emanuel Feuermann, 
Sogn the Schumann Cello 
Otherwise the ‘program 

a Vivaldi's Concerto for vio- 


not. the strong point of vg com 


of the twentieth century. 
And his humor, like that of most 


German musicians, is not very 
amusing to other races: The the- 


matic aridity, the humor, and the 


occasional 
iniscent of I 
The symp 


cae See te 


string orchestra as. ar- |r 


WNachéz, with the solo 
yy a group of violins, 
s “Vitava.” For next 
urgin promises three 


yhony in E flat is Mr. 

first: ‘venture in this 

50} . Mo OC ern in idiom, it conforms 
hid B, re ely to the classic structure. The 
in * composer is a master of composi- 
va tion and of orchestration, and this 
to! a. shows his. mastery, It is 
ransparent in construction and 
tightly knit in. texture. Its contra- 
of puntal writing is fascinating in 
many pages. Thematically, it is 
‘SS interesting. The best musical 
aidens 2 are Sontained i 1ed. i. the first | 


pws bee W. i= 


@ regular or ind member 

> union. 
He’s ‘one of those special consid- 
‘ations we made in the Latin-Amer- 
he program,” the union 
wae” ston ,Symphony has long 
one of Mr. Petrillo’s special 
Recently he kept Bruno 
Ave r, opera and symphony conduc-. 
U or, fror making six scheduled ap- 
ances With the orchestra, al- 
| . Walter had signed the 
ast year before he became 

ber of the union. 


Burein, mite twite, 
honors with the players. It. 


certain whether the anplaiing was 
directed to the symphony or to the 


performance; if the latter, it was 
well deserved, for conductor and 
men distinguished themselves in 
what could not have been an easy 


task. 


Mr. Feuermann gave a brilliant 
performance of the concerto, and 
Mr, Burgin provided a good. ac- 
companiment. But why the Schu- 
ann concerto, when Mr. Feuer- 
ann has played only once before 


ith the orchestra. I felt. somehow. 


at the soloist was not too deeply 
in sympathy with this work. He 
had seemed more at home in the 
Haydn D major, which he played 
here two years ago. 
are the Schumann Cello Con- 
is a good display piece for a 
cist, but certainly it is. neither 
the finest expression of Schumann’s 
genius nor the greatest work ever 
conceived for cello with orchestra; 


and I have a notion that. Mr. 


Feuermann is more pik gle orig in 
music than in . But .no 
ubt. Gvontens os Smetana 


: foubt: ‘Schumann and, Smetans 
fot care for the i. inet system 
‘ sen age ag Mr, Hind 


e jog aw caro icism is. 
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sIXTY-FIRST ‘SEASON : " NINETEEN HUI HUNDRE > 


Fourteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 30, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, january 31, 


é re 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


) . Sinfonietta 
Allegro grazioso 


Adagio 
Allegro vivo 


(First performance at these concerts) 


COPLAND 
Suite from the Ballet, “Billy the Kid” 


Frontier Town — 
Ily’s Capture — 


The Open Prairie — Street in a 


Battle — Celebration After Bi alan aneg Night — Gun 


The Open Prairie Again 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony in G major, No. 4 
ei (Third and Fourth Movements) 
Sehr behaglich (Soprano solo) 

Soprano: CLEORA Woop 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Alborada del] Gracioso 
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By ©. A, Sloper 


TheNewH indemith see ytod 


im fividently there is no Mitention or 
allowing the intefest of the Boston 
Symphony programs to slump in 
the temporary absence &f Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky. Yesterday Mr. Burgin 


offered, at the thirteenth Friday 
afternoon concert of the season in 
EK Symphony Hall, the first Boston 
performance of Paul Hindemith’s 
new Symphony in E flat. For soloist 


there was Emanuel Feuermann, | 
who played the Schumann Cello 


Concerto. Otherwise the program 
citlisted Vivaldi’s Concerto for vio- 
Pélin and string orchestra as ar- 
M ranged by. Nachéz, with the solo 
DC yay played: by a group of violins, 
and Smetana’s “Vitava.” For next 
oo Week, Mr, Burgin promises three 

YJocal novelties. 
tic ‘The Symphony in E flat is Mr. 
25(Hindemith’s first venture in this 
SOlform. Modern in idiom, it conforms 
Wh closely to the classic structure. The 
te composer is a master of composi- 
My tion and of orchestration, and this 
to work shows his mastery, It is 
inttransparent in construction and 

Itightly knit in texture. Its contra- 
POpuntal writing is fascinating in 
Ul; many pages. Thematically, it is 
M€less interesting. The best musical 


oO ; . s * 
Bal ideas are contained in the first 


yuov vic 108Uladr procedaure Wwe 


employ in those. things,” c¥- 
plained. Ick 2 Ge 42-7, [ 

He was asked wHethe r, in vA 
was a regular or honorary member 
of the union. 

“He’s one of those special consid- 
erations we made in the Latin-Amer- 
ican friendship program,” the union 
secretary said. 

The Boston symphony has long 
been one of Mr. Petrillo’s special 
targets, Recently he kept Bruno 
Walter, opera and symphony conduc- 
tor, from making six scheduled ap- 
pearances with the orchestra, al- 
though Mr. Walter had signed the 
contract last year before he became 
an honorary member of the union. 

Mr. Chavez is the founder and 
conductor of the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Mexico and has appeared in 
New York as conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra and other musical organiza- 
tions. In 1937 he published a book 
Toward a New Music.” , 


movement and in. the io of 
the Scherzo. | 

Elsewhere the symphony struck 
me as more Teutonfic. than 
Hindemithian. Like many moderns, 
Mr. Hindemith is least rewarding 
in his slow movement; lyricism is 
not the strong point of the com- 
posers of the twentieth century. 
And his humor, like that of most 
German musicians, is not very 
amusing to other races. The the- 
matic aridity, the humor, and the 
occasional bombast were all rem- 
iniscent of Mahler. 

The symphony, which has two 
resounding climaxes in the last 
movement, was well received. Mr. 
Burgin, recalled twice, shared the 
honors with the players. It was un- 
certain whether the applause was 
directed to the symphony or to the 
performance; if the latter, it was 
well deserved, for conductor and 
men distinguished themselves in 
what could not have been an easy 
task, 

Mr. Feuermann gave a brilliani 
performance of the concerto, and 
Mr. Burgin provided a good ac- 
companiment. But why the Schu- 
mann concerto, when Mr. Feuer- 
mann has played only once before 
with the orchestra. I felt somehow 


that the soloist was not too deeply 


in sympathy with this work. He 
had seemed more at home in the 
Haydn D major, which he played 
here two years ago. 

True, the Schumann Cello Con- 
certo is a good display piece for a 
soloist, but certainly it is neither 
the finest expression of Schumann’s 
genius nor the greatest work ever 
conceived for cello with orchestra; 
and I have a notion that Mr. 
Feuermann is more interested in 
music than in display. But no 
doubt Schumann and Smetana 
came as a relief to those who do 
not care for the harmonic system 
employed by Mr, Hindemith, The 
Vivaldi was played with a fine 
precision arid flexibility, 
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Fourteenth Pro gramme 


‘RIDAY AFTER NOON, JANU 


ARY 30, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING j 
PURDAY E\ ENING, january 31, at 8:15 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


PISTON 
Sinfoniett; 
| ox a 
Allegro 2TaZiOso 
Adagio 
Allegro vivo 


(Firs yf 
i performance at these concerts) 


COPLAND 
AX 6s Ra epaU i e duee eee Suite from the 


The Open Prairie - Street 
Battle - Celebration 


| pallet. “Billy the Kid” 
In a Frontier Lown 


-~ Card Game :; lio . 
After Billy’s Capture en oan 


fhe Open Prairie Again 


(hirst perfor 
( performance at these concerts) 


[INTERMISSION 


MAHLER 
Sa ee re nee Symphony in G major, No. 
Ruhevali (Third and Fourth Move 


Sehr behaglich 


4 
ments) 
(Soprano solo) 

soprano: CLEORA WOOD 


(first performance at these concerts) 
RAVEL 


Alborada de] Gracioso 
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TheNewH indemith Symphony 


Fetrillo Bars 
Chavez From 
Boston Dates 


ed ee 


Right Denied Mexican to 
Appear With Non-Union 


Orchestra as Conductor 


> . ~——— ae 


The American Federation of Musi- 
cians. which is ruled by James Caesar 
Petrillo. has refused Carlos Chavez, 
Mexican composer and conductor, 
permission to appear with the non- 
union Boston Symphony Orchestra 
twice in February in Boston as guest 
conductor, it was disclosed yesterday. 

Announcement of the union’s ac- 
tion came from Herbert Barrett, of 
950 West Fifty-seventh Street, per- 
sonal representative of Mr. Chavez, 
who is in Mexico. It was confirmed 
in a roundabout way by Fred W. 
Birnbach. secretary of the union. 
Mr. Petrillo has gone to Miami, Fla., 
to attend a meeting of the union’s 
international executive board. 

Mr. Birnbach said that he sup- 
posed it was true, because it was the 
union’s policy to refuse to let its 
members play with non-union or- 
ganizations. 

“Just the regular procedure we 
employ in those. things,” T ¢ 

a } 


plained. In2 Ge “4 a- 8 
He was asked whether Mr. rez, 


At 


was a regular or honorary member 
of the union. . 

“He’s one of those special consid- 
erations we made in the Latin-Amer- 
ican friendship program,” the union 
secretary said. 

The Boston ,Symphony has long 
been one of Mr. Petrillo’s special 
targets. Recently he kept Bruno 
Walter, opera and symphony conduc- 
tor, from making six scheduled ap- 
pearances with the orchestra, al- 
though Mr. Walter had signed the 
contract last year before he became 
an honorary member of the union. 

Mr. Chavez is the founder and 
conductor of the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Mexico and has appeared in 
New York as conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra and other musical organiza-~ 
tions. In 1937 he published a book, 
Toward a New Music.” 
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the Scherzo. : 

Elsewhere the symphony struck 
me as more Teutonic than 
Hindemithian. Like many moderns, 
Mr. Hindemith is least rewarding 
in his slow movement; lyricism is 
not the strong point of the com- 
posers of the twentieth century. 
And his humor, like that of most 
German musicians, is not very 
amusing to other races. The the- 
matic aridity, the humor, and the 
occasional bombast were all rem- 
iniscent of Mahler. 

The symphony, which has two 
resounding climaxes in the last 
movement, was well received. Mr. 
Burgin, recalled twice, shared the 
honors with the players. It was un- 
certain whether the applause was 
directed to the symphony or to the 
performance; if the latter, it was 
well deserved, for conductor and 
men distinguished themselves in 
what could not have been an Casy 
task. | 

Mr. Feuermann gave a brillian' 
performance of the concerto, and 
Mr. Burgin provided a good ac- 


‘companiment. But why the Schu- 


mann concerto, when Mr. Feuer- 
mann has played only once before 
with the orchestra. I felt somehow 
that the soloist was not too deeply 
in sympathy with this work. He 
had seemed more at home in the 
Haydn D major, which he played 
here two years ago. 

True, the Schumann Cello Con- 
certo is a good display piece for a 
soloist, but certainly it 1s neither 
the finest expression of Schumann’s 
genius nor the greatest work ever 
conceived for cello with orchestra; 
and I have a notion that Mr. 
Feuermann is more interested in 
music than in display. But no 
doubt Schumann and Smetana 
came as a relief to those who do 
not care for the harmonic system 
employed by Mr. Hindemith. The 
Vivaldi was played with a fine 
precision arid flexibility, 
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ae a decidedly vital reading for a first 


Symphony Concert — performance at these concerts. The 
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ert by the Boston/battle scen ith. 

S faphony Occhidtch: Richard Bur-|get gc yet i came om w 
= conducting, was given Mat = itera sae uc wi mposition by an Ameri- 
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Alborada del Gracioso..............Ravel emerges as the most attrac 


Mr. Aaron Copland is one of the js also the most vivacious. The first 
slipperiest creatures for a critic to at ares y 4 arenes A grea Oe ~ 
catch hold of in the whole musical right dinbonad Seakenal tae tule. wait 
aquarium. Many journalists have it is the finale, with its bounce and 
snorted angrily at Stravinsky be- zest, its neat fugato passages an 
cause of the many changes in and ,, 


; genial spirits, that makes one want 
apparent inconsistency of his art. to hear the Sinfonietta again. Mr. 


He refuses to be regimented andipicton was in the audience and 
thereby earns black looks and SCOW!-|,ame forward to receive the ap- 
ing notices. Mr. Copland presents | nia use. 


ifferent problem and one that’ Oddly enough the 4th Symphony 

is more bafiing, egause if is notior Mahler has never been done in 
entirely musical. fo Bf :™ Boston before, and yet it would 
No sooner do You’ pin Tim dOWN serve much better than some of the 
to your satisfaction and perhaps Mhers as an introduction to this 
adversely criticize a serious piece Of|qisnuted composer’s work. Neienet 
his than he turns around and writes the slow movement nor the fina . 
so judicious and agreeable a boOK which was al] of the Symphony t at 
about music that you regret your wr, Burgin elected to play, igo 
harsh words. Then, if you turn tO any difficulty for the Ustener. | T . 
and attack him again he will upset adagio may tax his patience, for i 
the balance in his favor by writing jis solemn and sweet for rat er . 
some such delightful and popular jong spell and there is a curious an 
music as this “Billy the Kid” Suite unnecessary loud climax just batore 
or his “El Salon Mexico.’ There 41S the end that seems to prove not aing. 
no gainsaying his importance in But the finale, utilizing the song 
contemporary American music, so from “Des Knaben Wunderhorn,”’ is 


it is doubtle rise tg take him pure enchantment. 
gly ee Mahler, like Wolf, knew how to 
Nobody is lik€ly to quarrel with put the childlike quality into music, 


as assumed in this and this part of the Symphony ex- 
so goat , is an entertaining presses simple and innocent ng har 
piece of music, full of spicy rhythms, perfection. “Innocence As no “4 
well known tunes and strung to- quality needed in ee eee: 
gether simply and effectively. The however, for it requires y+ hay tc 
battle caught everyone’s fancy, singer. This, fortunately, agi a 
though there were carping people gin had ready to hand in ae 
with some pretensions to historical Wood, who gave a singularly Lge 
learning who demurred at the root and aggro ge eae Nha 
un fire in the vocal role. ra 
tine rn sine te Kid. But for the played well for Mr. oa gel — 
purposes of art the device made for most efficiently stepped into F 
@ much better battle. aa shoes this pa 

, considerable hint of month. athe. 

Prokofieff’s method from “Peter and The concert will be i eee 
the Wolf” in the celebration scene, night. Next week Mr. rie pl ~ 
but that hardly matters in a ona ote Md ca yh id nl 
that makes no great bid for original- gram: H Concerto Gros: 
ra in Strings in B minor; Sibelius’s 5th 
ity. Mr. Burgin led the orchestra o ~ ag Ply psa Bs 09 











The Assistant Conductor | 


By L. A. Sloper good deal of charm. The theme of 
For the fourteenth program of| the ak sapere a rh 
the Boston Symphony  season,| Sweet, has ars Seance. ae 
much of Mahler’s material. The 
Richard Burgin, assistant conduc- composer is too generous with his 
tor, listed four works> Walter variations; but toward the close, 
Piston’s Sinfonietta: Aaron Cop-| when the movement seems about 
land’s Suite from his ballet, “Billy = mia cng A vag: pari. 
ge ; ere is a Ovey describes as 
the Kid”; the third ane fourth “a tremendous burst of glory” in 
movements of Mahler’s Fourth E major, which makes one sit up 
Symphony, in G major, and seni in grateful relief. I only wished 
vel’s “Alborado del] Gracioso,” | it had come sooner. : 
Three of these items were new to!. 4s for the last movement, a 
the Symphony concerts: those by | es Jnardly possible | to resist the 
Piston, Copland, and, oddly enough, | 2a!ve appeal of this picture ol a 
Mahler. Altogether an ne Heaven in which everybody is so 


program. m x ‘es pleasant and there are SO many 
0 af $2: Ae good things to eat and so much 
Mahler’s music wil] not soon be 


simple joy. I am not sure that it 
settled to the satisfaction of every- sagt ‘. i come ee nc 
body. Opinions seem to be too| # Symphony; I should have to hear 
widely divergent, and _ too vl1o- 


the work as a whole to have an 
lently advanced and defended. Yet 


opinion on that. Heard after the 
are the contestants really so hope- slow movement only, it disarms us 
lessly at odds? Is it not accu- 


by its earnestness. Cleora Wood 
rate to say that the facts of the 


rightly sang the unexacting so- 
case are pretty generally agreed | Prano part in strict obedience to 
upon, and that the only question the composer S injunction: With 
at issue is that of taste? Mahler childlike, bright expression, al- 
had grandiose ideas, notable faci]-| WaYS Without parody.” 
ity as a composer, and the or-| the ballet seems to have in- 
chestra] mastery of a great con-| SPired good musical scores, from 
ductor. The works that resulted | bully to Navel, from Tchaikovsky 
from this combination of quali- to Stravinsky, from Gluck to 
ties are for some listeners master- 


Hindemith; and no doubt the 
pieces of which they do not tire:| dance had a similar effect on com- 
for others, the same works are 


posers in Greece and in Babylon. 
Sarrulous musica] discourses which Mr, Copland has responded like 
contain many pages of beauty, the others to this type of Ge- 
along with much that is banal. brauchtmusik. In fact this program 
ene ue * and that of last week bring to 

I belong with the latter group,| notice three contemporaries whose 
Mahler’s compositions, as many} ™usic for the stage tends to hold 
of them as I have heard, do not| More appeal than their “abso- 
seem to me to justify their length | lute” product. At least, I would 
by their interest. Most of the/Yrather listen to Hindemith’s “St. 
themes strike me as shapeless,| Francis” score than to his sym~ 
their use obvious and redundant. |Phony; to Copland’s “Billy the 
The two movements of the| Kid’ than to his works written for 















|Fourth Symphony Played yester-| the concert hall, and to Piston’s 


day afternoon had undeniably a “Incredible F lutist” than to his 
Sinfonietta. 
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This is not to say that any of 
these symphonic works is un- 


worthy of our respect. Indeed, they 
are all the output of learned mu- 
sicians; and that is what, for the 
most part, they sound like. They 
do not come to life as their com- 
posers’ ballet music does. The 
“Billy the Kid” score is surpris- 
ingly “Western” in feeling for the 
work of a New Yorker. It is not 
‘only the use of cowboy songs that 


makes it seem so; there is a free= 
dom in the style that smacks of 
the wide spaces. One of its sec- 
tions, that of the “Gun Battle,” 
is a little too onomatopoetic for 
the concert hall; it recalls the 
song in “Pins and Needles” about 
the boy who wanted “to be a G- 
man and go ‘bang-bang.’” But 
otherwise the suite is delightful. 

Mr. Piston’s Sinfonietta is a 
scholarly work which holds not 
much more than an academic in- 
terest up to the last movem-nt, 
which contains a good lyriccl 
theme and some interesting royth- 
mic patterns. 

Mr. Burgin secured excellent 
performance of all these works, 
which must have required a good 
deal of rehearsing. The assistant 
conductor has distinguished him- 
self by stepping into the breach at 
a very difficult moment, and carry~- 
ing through three pairs of con- 
certs with no lapse in program 
interest or quality of performance. 

Next week Dr. Koussevitzky re- 
turns for the Friday and Saturday 
concerts. His program will consist 
of Handel’s Concerto Grosso for 
string orchestra, No. 12; the Fifth 
Symphony ot Sibelius, and the 
Second of Brahms, The Cambridge 
concert next Thursday evening will 
be directed by Mr. Burgin, who 
will offer the Piston Sinfonietta 
and the Mahler excerpts of this 
week’s program, and the Dvorak 
Symphony “From the New World,” 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Richard Burgin, conducting his 
third consecutive rair of “regular” 
concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra during the absence of 


Serge Koussevitzky, gives again 
this week a program of extraordi- 
nary interest. Three of its four 
compositions are “first performance 
lat these concerts,’ specifically the 
‘Sinfonietta of Walter Piston; Aaron 
Copland’s ballet suite “Billy the 
Kid,” and the third and fourth 
movements from the Fourth Sym- 
woaony of Gustav Mahler. The 
soprano soloist for the second Mah- 
ler movement is Cleora Wood of 
Boston, The list ends with second- 
rate but pleasant Ravel, the Albor- 


rada del Gracioso. |- ~ 
The Piston Sinfoniet ( tt ox. 


ceedingly adept composition, re- 
finement being its most conspicuous 
tralt. It was not new to Boston be- 
cause Mr. Bernard Zighera and his 
chamber orchestra had performed 
it last March at Jordan Hall. Both 
in idiom and means of expression 
the Sinfonietta leans to modesty. In 
addition to strings, only two each 
of flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons 
and horns are required, which 
limits the dynamic range. Mr. 
Piston here wrote in terms of fine 
and small instrumental voices which 
skip along merrily and somewhat 
mechanistically in rhythms. whose 
outward ebullience probably: con- 
ceals internal complexity. Though 
the harmonic style is free, it is also 
disciplined (as, indeed, is every 
work that Mr. Piston. writes), and 
the dissonance is ordered. Emotion- 
ally, however, a good deal of dry- 
ness prevails. When the composer 
appeared on the stage after the 


performance he wa ordially 
greeted. 


Antithesis of Sinfonietta 


Mr. Copland’s hell - for - leather 
music is the complete antithesis of 
the Sinfonietta. It was conceived 
as accompanying music for the 
stage bustle of a ballet, and con- 
tains the qualities of depiction and 
movement which are a_ prime 
requisite of a ballet score, With- 
cut having seen the ballet, one is 
willing to bet that Mr. Copland’s 
music is in large measure respon- 
sible for the reputed excellence of 
“Billy the Kid.” 


Martha Burnham 


Orchestra 
next week. 


who will diree 


Richard Burgin 


Concertmaster and Assistant Conductor 


of the Boston Symphony 
the concerts in Cambridge and Boston 
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When Mr. Piston’s Sinfonietta was 

A - heard before, the third movement made 
A ike ‘Woot’s Singing Superb the strongest impression and such was 
ie the case yesterday afternoon. The 
agree eh opening Allegro grazioso has_ both 
oie had e Mahler Four yM- charm and interest and the sober and 
ay had that been possible. As restrained lyricism of the Adagio is by 

it t is, fervent thanks for these no means unappealing. But the Finale 
aoe The slow movement, shows Mr. Piston in his happiest vein. 
Bs ning in a radiant elegy sugges- It is both rhythmically intriguing and C 
ect the slow movement in melodicaily a ek The composer oncerto Grosso for Stri ing Orchestra 
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The orchestral suite begins on 
the plains, shows us the pioneer 
crudity of a street in a frontier 
town, dwells melodiously on what 
must have been a pretty andante 
card game, and then lets loose, 
in the percussion instruments, the 
noisy gun battle in which the Kid 


Afterward comes a celebration of 
Billy’s demise, and ffinally Mr. 
Copland goes back to the open 
prairie Those plucked double-bdass 
strings, during the shooting, prob- 
ably are bullets ricocheting Some 
of. the firing seemed very fast for 
Billy the Kid's day; no doubt some- 
one was “fanning” the hammer of 
his six-shooter. Derivations of 
cowboy tunes, but no actual mel- 
Odic quotations, are woven into the 
score. Mr. Copland’s only aim was 
to entertain, and he succeeded most 
cleverly, 


Cleora Wood’s Singing Superb 


No doubt Mr. Burgin would have 
played all the Mahler Fourth Sym- 
phony had that.been possible. As 
it is, fervent thanks for these 
excerpis. The slow movement, 
beginning in a radiant elegy sugges- 
tive of the slow movement in 
Beethoven's last String Quartet. 
follows a long and freely contra- 
puntal development to a large 
climax, and ends as quietly as it 
began. The text of the fourth 
movement, sung with beautiful tone 
and superb musicianship by Cleora 
Wood, is a child’s description of 
Heaven, taken from that collection 
of popular German poetry which so 
attracted Mahler: “The Boy’s Magic 
Horn.” These two movements 
represent more the folkish, lyrical, 
fanciful side of Mahler than the 
demoniac intensity and the ever- 
present sense of tragedy which was 
his other dominating characteristic. 
Mahler was long and grandiose, 
goodness knows, but he had much 
to say, and he has been mis- 
understood. We can do with a lot 
more of his music. 

No space is left to dilate upon 
Mr. Burgin’s fine conducting, which 
made much of Ravel’s Alborada del 
Gracioso, inconsequential stuff that 
makes you think of his “Isa Valse.” 

Mr. Koussevitzky will return. 
next week, from Florida, where he 
has been resting under doctor's 
orders since the death of Mme. 
Koussevitzky. He will present the 
B minor Concerto Grosso, No. 12. 
by Handei and two Symphonies, the 
Fifth of Sibelius, and the Second 
of Brahms. Cc: WD. 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Once looked upon as a sort of neces- 
sary evil, the Symphony Concerts un- 
der the direction of Richard Burgin 
have developed into uncommonly stim- 


‘ulating occasions in which programmes 
was shot by the _ sheriff's posse.’ 


of great interest are most eloquently 
interpreted. Three of the numbers of 


this week’s list are new to Symphony 
Hall and two of them new to Boston. 
Walter Piston’s Sinfonietta, the open- 
ing piece, was played here last March 
by the Zighera Chamber Orchestra in 
Jordan Hall, while for actual novelties, 
Mr. Burgin is offering the Suite made 
from <Aaron Copland’s Ballet, “Billy 
the Kid,’’ and the third and fourth 
movements of Mahler’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, with Cleora Wood as_ the 
soprano soloist required by the latter. 
Ravel’s “‘‘Alborada del Gracioso’’ sup- 
plies the traditional brilliant ending. 
When Mr. Piston’s Sinfonietta was 
heard before, the third movement made 
the strongest impression and such was 
the case yesterday afternoon. The 
opening Allegro grazioso has_ both 
charm and interest and the sober and 
restrained lyricism of the Adagio is by 
no means unappealing. But the Finale 
shows Mr. Piston in his happiest vein. 
It is both rhythmically intriguing and 
melodically beguiling. The composer 


was present to acknowledge the hearty 
applause. A: 3 y ™ 
Like his “ iet°Gityv,™ recefitly played 


at Symphony Hall, Mr. Copland’s mu- 
sic for this ballet of the wild and 
woolly West is written simply and di- 
rectly and is therefore in the sharpest 
contrast to the fearsome creations by 
which he was first made Known to US. 
Although it would gain, like most bal- 
let music, by association with the ac- 
tion, it tells its story in the concert 
hall if the listener gives proper heed 
to the subtitles. The “Gun Battle” 
kept the percussion section busy and 
the uninformed :nig! t well have uttered 
the classic query, ‘‘What’s all the 
shooting for?’’ 

When Mahler’s Fourth Symphony was 
broadcast from Radio City Jan. 11, as 
part of the complete cycle of Mahler 
Symphonies now being offered by Mr. 
Rapee, there were those who wondered 
why this delightful, highly individual, 
picturesquely fanciful and at times 
deeply moving score had failed to reach 
Boston in the 40 years that have elapsed 
Since its Munich premiere. There is 
now good reason to ask why we should 
be granted but two of its four move- 
ments, The traditional Mahler bugaboo 
of undue length hardly holds in this 
particular case, 

However, half a loaf is better than 
none. Mr. Burgin, who has long de- 
sired to conduct the Symphony here, 
led a beautifully revealing performance, 
an Miss Wood, besides giving us beau- 
tiful singing, entered fully into the 
Spirit of the Finale Which, to the text 
of an old Bavarian folk song, describes 


| a child's naive concept of Heaven. Con- 


| ductor, Singer and what there was of 
|the Symphony were enthusiastically 


' acclaimed. 
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SIBET 117: 
Bis ey Symphony No. . 
[. Tempo molto moderato | 
II. / Allegro moderato, ma poco 
lll. Andante MoOsso, quasi 

IV. Allegro molto 


in E-flat major, Op. 82 


d PpOco stretto 
allegretto 
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BRAHMS 
Tt teeeseseeesess... Symphony No. 2 iy 


I. Allegro non tro a aa 
ppo 
II, Adagio non troppo 
ah Adagietto grazioso: quasi andantino 
IV. Allegro con Spirito | 





By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Symphony Concert 


The 15th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 
The program was as follows: 
Concerto Grosso for strings in B minor 

INS I rere FT| 
Symphony No. 2 in D major 

2 in D major Op. 73. Brahms 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s return to Bos- 
ton and the orchestra yesterday was 
quite properly the signal for a pro- 
longed and sincerely meant ovation. 
The audience rose to its feet as he 
turned the corner and 


and it is much better built, being 
both less obvious and less diffuse. 
The isolated closing chords at the 
end are one of the most exciting 
moments in symphonic literature. 
Philip Hale wrote of the 5th Sym- 
phony that it contained “not a sen- 
suous note, not a single bid for 
immediate popularity.” He also said 
that Sibelius “snaps his fingers at 
decorations, at sensational effects, at 


S sugared pages sure to please.” This 


may have been true enough at the 
time the 5th Symphony was first 
played, but time plays curious tricks 
with ‘new works of art. Twenty-five 
years later ycu listen to this same 
work and find in it a good deal of 
just those characteristics which Mr. 


walked fyale declared to” be non-existent. 


towards his stand, and it remained The public ought to pity critics, in- 


standing through the customary per- 
formance of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Incidentally, we are all 
becoming musically self-conscious 
about the way the national anthem 
is played these days. For instance, 
Mr. Horowitz the other day built it 
up almost into a show piece for 
piano, whereas Mr. Smeterlin played 
it simply and straight. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky takes it slowe: than anyone 
else, with the not inappropriate re- 
sult that it gains in solemnity. 

The program was conservative and 
familiar. Sibelius, of course, is still 
alive, but nobody would consider him 
a modern or “difficult” composer. 
The 4th Symphony might be an ex- 
ception to that last adjective, but 
the 5th is plain sailing. The manner 
in which he deals with his themes 
in this work is analagous to .a 
shrewd card player, who.exposes his 
hand cautionsly and bit by bit until 
suddenly he swoops down with all 


he has and takes every trick for a. 


grand slam. The comparison may 
not be perfect, but it will serve to 


describe a galient feature of Sibel- 
ius’s style. Q- ? ~ YZ) 
In time may hazard that the 


stead of abusing us, for our sober 
truth and keen preception of today 
are arrant nonsense tomorrow. 

The Brahms 2nd Symphony is sec- 
ond nature to most concert-goers 
teday and, if not, it soon will be. We 
positively envy anyone hearing it 
for the first time. This Handel Con- 
certo Grosso has too many slow 
movements for our taste. We have a 
possibly childish fondness for Han- 
del when he is either grand or jolly, 
less of a liking for his solemn and 
tender mood in which this particular 


‘concerto abounds. 


Mr. Koussevitzky brought tre- 
mendous emotional force and in- 
spiration to his reading of the two 
symphonies, and the results were 
good to hear. This will have to do 
as critical enthusiasm for fine play- 
ing. The condensed milk school of 
criticism, which can turn out 
columns of gush at a moment's 
notice, would be the logical process. 
Doubtless this concert would justify 
such a review, but happily there is 
now not enough space! 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night. Next week the orchestra is 
in New York, and on Feb. 20 and 21 


5th Symphony will become even Mr. Burgin will conduct Chadwick’s 
more popular than the currently “Tam 0’ Shanter”: Liszt’s Todten- 
more familiar 2nd. Its last move- tanz, with Ernst Levy as the piano 
ment, for one thing, is quite as soloist; and Gliere’s Symphony No. 


thrilling when you come to know it, 


3, “Ilia Mourometz.” 


Ex traordinary 
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AT SYMPHONY 


Dr. HoussevitzKhy Makes 


Use of Brahms Again 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Absent from the Symphony concerts 


for three weeks, while Richard Burgin | 
| 


though there are passionate Sibelians 


carried on nobly in his place, Dr. 
Koussevitzky returned to them yester- 
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gone unheard at Symphony Hall for 
more than two decades. Its. chief 
glory is the beautiful Larghetto in E 
major, though the Largo, which was 
set beside it yesterday, has a pleasing- 
ly mysterious quality. The other move- 
ments are conventional Handel. 


It is beginning to be said that the 
proponents of Sibelius are killing their 
idol with kindness. In certain quar- 
ters his music has been overpraised; 
in others it has been overplayed. Take 
the Symphony of yesterday afternoon 
for a case in point. There have been 
10 performances here since Pierre Mon- 
teux introduced it to us in December, 
1922, seven of which have taken place 
Within the past nine years. A certain 
spareness and rude power in the music 
commended it at first and for a time 
thereafter, but these are hardly qual- 
ities that gain on frequent repetition, 


day. In point of fact, he flew to Bos- | who will rise in their wrath to deny 
ton Wednesday from Florida, where, S¥ch an implication. 
he had been in retirement following the| On a quite different plane stands the 


death of Mme. Koussevitzky on Jan. 11. 


' Second Symphony of Brahms. It will 
take a great deal more punishment than 


Under the circumstances there could be | any symphony of Sibelius. But has 
but one rehearsal for this 15th pair of | not Dr. Koussevitzky, to pursue the 


concerts, but the nature of the pro- 
gramme made further preparation un- 


necessary. Both Sibelius’ Fifth Sym- 


phony and Brahms’ Second were per- 


formed here last season and Handel’s 


| point, been over-faithful to Brahms, as 
| well? There may have been seasons 
since he came to us when this D major 
Symphony was not performed. No 
doubt a search of the records will show 
that there have been, yet the impres- 


| 
| 


1 


Concerto Grosso for strings in B minor, | $!0M persists that it has been of yearly 
Opus 6, No. 12, is also a composition |OCcurrence. Dr. Koussevitzky’s way 





with which the orchest is thorough- 
ly tamiliar. a” ><" lok 
An expected sob@nes® an y, 


a perfectly natural reserve and restraint 


more vigorous and, at the end, more 
Jexciting than that of certain other con- 


| with the piece is persuasive. It is also 
| ductors. Whether Brahms himself ever 


characterized the conductor’s outward | V!sioned such a hair-raising conclusion 


& : Spy 
demeanor yesterday afternoon, but the|/5 Open to question. 


performances under his direction were 


as potent as ever. 


However, its ef- 
fect upon an audience is bound to be 
| irresistible. 


This particular one of the dozen con- 


certos that Hande 


I 


composed within 


the space of a month in 1739 was re- 
stored to the orchestra’s repertory by 
Dr. Koussevitzky, himself, after it had 


saw go 
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‘of Music, which is celebrating its | composers. It was fitting that his 


-seventy-fifth anniversary, is being 
honored this week by the Bost 
Sym stra. Richard Bur- 
gin is again leading the orchestra 
‘while Dr. Koussevitzky acts as 
guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, which 
this season is celebrating its one 
hundredth anniversary. 

The second part of this week’s 
Boston Symphony program has 
been designed as a tribute to the 
Conservatory. It consists of Chad- 
wick’s Dramatic Overture, “Mel- 
pomene,” and Liszt’s “Totentanz,” 


“Melpomene” Overture, which is 
characteristic, should have been 
chosen for this occasion, The per- 
formance was BS the classic spirit 
& ~ 
+ 


of the music. 2 f Y2 


Mr. Lévy’s selection of a medium 
for his introduction to Boston as a 
pianist was less happy. The artist 
recently came to the Conservatory 
from Switzerland, heralded by a 
big reputation, which was con- 
firmed by report of those who have 
heard him play in private. Yester- 
day there was no doubt of his tech- 
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with Ernst Lévy of the Conserva- | nical command, the beauty of his 
tory staff as soloist. The first half| tone, or his musical authority. But 
ofthe program is occupied by|Liszt’s ‘“Totentanz” was hardly 
Gliére’s Symphony No. 3 in B| worthy of his talents, and its choice 
minor, “Ilia Mourometz,” which|was hardly a compliment, to the 
‘yesterday had its first performance | Conservatory. ~- 

in Symphony Hall. Gliére’s Symphony proved to be 
i ; ae al a pleasant, tuneful, nalve composi- 
- The dedication of a program to| tion which told its story in a musi- 
the New England Conservatory was|cal language made familiar by 
both graceful and suitable. The| many of the composer’s predeces- 
program book contained a brief his-| sors, not the least influential of 
tory of the school, which was a| whom had been Wagner. It is un- 
pioneer and has long been a leader | likely that the piece will be heard 
in American musical education, and | often in Symphony Hall. 

through its learned faculty and its Next week, at the Cambridge and 
many distinguished graduates has|the Boston concerts, Mr. Burgin 
added luster to. the musical! will offer a program featuring 
achievement of the country. The|Polyna Stoska, soprano, who was 


relations between the Conserva- 
tory and the Orchestra, moreover, 
have always been close. 


praised after her recent first Bos- 
ton recital, in Jorgan Hall. She will 
sing arias from “Figaro” and “Frei- 


Szxteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 20, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fersruary 21, at 8:15 o’clock 
tenemos 


RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


The order of the Programme will be as follows: 


GLIERE..... ‘Symphony No. g in B minor, 
Wandering Pilgrims: 
Solovéi the Brigand 
At the Palace of Prince Vladimir 
The Feats of Valor and the Petrification of Ilia Mouromet 
(First performance in Boston) 


| “Tlia Mourometz,” Op. 42 
Ilia Mourometz and Sviatogor 


INTERMISSION 


-““Melpomene,” Dramatic Overture 
Todtentanz,” Paraphrase on the “Dies Irae,” 
for Pianoforte and Orchestra 
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Boston Orchestra Honors 
New England Conservatory 


By L. A. Sloper 
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SIXTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


Ls eee 


Szxteenth Pro gramme 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesrvuary 20, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 21, at 8:15 o'clock 





RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


The order of the Programme will be as follows: 


a Symphony No. 3 in B minor, “ 

Wandering Pilgrims: 

Solovéi the Brigand 

At the Palace of Prince Vladimir 

The Feats of Valor and the Petrification of Ilia Mourometz 
(First performance in Boston) 


[lia Mourometz,” Op. 42 
Ilia Mourometz and Sviatogor 


INTERMISSION 


ied et ee te he Oe a 


“Melpomene,” Dramatic Overture 


Sct ee ie Poe ‘Todtentanz,” Paraphrase on the “Dies Irae,” 


for Pianoforte and Orchestra 


———— Lr eeneeneneeneneen, 


SOLOIST 
ERNST LEvy 


——— tenner 
STEINWAY PIANO 


senna 


Concerts in honor of the 7 


Sth Anniversary of the 
New England Conservatory 


of Music. (See Page 723.) 


vinoff, wife of the ambassador from 
Russia, and Mrs. Henry A. Wallace 
wife of the Vice-President. ‘ 
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Boston Orchestra Honors 
New England Conservatory 


By L. A. Sloper 


The New England Conservatory 
of Music, which is celebrating its 
seventy-fifth anniversary, is being 
honored this week by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Richard Bur- 
gin is again leading the orchestra 
while Dr. Koussevitzky acts as 
guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony, which 
this season is celebrating its one 
hundredth anniversary. 

The second part of this week’s 
Boston Symphony program has 
been designed as a tribute to the 
Conservatory. It consists of Chad- 
wick’s Dramatic Overture, “Mel- 
pomene,” and Liszt’s “Totentanz,” 
with Ernst Levy of the Conserva- 
tory staff as soloist. The first half 
of the program is occupied by 
Gliere’s Symphony No. 3 in B 
minor, “Ilia Mourometz,”’ which 
yesterday had its first performance 
in Symphony Hall. 

a a 
The dedication of a program to 


the New England Conservatory was | 


both graceful and suitable. The 
program book contained a brief his- 
tory of the school, which was a 


pioneer and has long been a leader | 


in American musical education, and 


through its learned faculty and its | 


Many distinguished graduates has 


added luster to. the musical | 


achievement of the country. The 


relations between the Conserva- | 
tory and the Orchestra, moreover, | 


have always been close. 

George W, Chadwick, director of 
the Conservatory from 1893 to 1930, 
was one of the most influential 
of its executives and one of the 


‘most distinguished of American 


‘composers. It was fitting that his 


'“Melpomene” Overture, which is 
| characteristic, should have been 
|chosen for this occasion. The per- 
‘formance was in the classic spirit 
of the music. os 2aI-Yr 


| Mr. Levy’s selection of a medium 

for his introduction to Boston as a 
pianist was less happy. The artist 
recently came to the Conservatory 
‘from Switzerland, heralded by a 
‘big reputation, which was con- 
| firmed by report of those who have 
' heard him play in private. Yester- 
| day there was no doubt of his tech- 
‘nical command, the beauty of his 
' tone, or his musical authority. But 
'Liszt’s ‘“‘Totentanz’ was hardly 
| worthy of his talents, and its choice 
'was hardly a compliment to the 
Conservatory. ren 


| Gliere’s Symphony proved to be 


'a pleasant, tuneful, nalve composi- 
tion which told its story in a musl- 
‘cal language made familiar by 
‘many of the composer's predeces- 
i'sors, not the least infiuential of 
'whom had been Wagner. It is un- 
likely that the piece will be heard 
often in Symphony Hall. 

Next week, at the Cambridge and 
‘the Boston concerts, Mr. Burgin 
will offer a program featuring 
'Polyna Stoska, soprano, who was 
praised after her recent first Bos- 
ton recital, in Jordan Hall. She will 
sing arias from “Figaro” and “Frei- 
schutz.” The program will begin 
| with Haydn’s Symphony in D, No, 
| 104. and close with the First of 
Sibelius. 
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cember, 1933. The ~ollowing March 
the Philadelphia Orchestra gave 


Boston Symphony Orchestra New York4ts first hearing. 


The ramifications of the legends of 


This week Richard Burgin is again “Ilia Mourometz,” as they appear in 


conducting the “regular” Boston 
Symphony Orchestra concerts in the 
absence of Serge Koussevitzky, who 
is acting as guest conductor of the 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Mr. Burgin’s program: does honor 
to the 75th anniversary of the New 
England Conservatory of Music with 
the performances of G. W. Chad- 
wick’s dramatic overture, ‘“Melpo- 
mene,” and Franz Liszt’s “Dance of 
Death” in which Ernst Levy of the 
conservatory faculty, is the piano 
soloist. The program begins with 
the first Boston performance of. 
Reinhold Gliere’s Third Symphony. 
in B-minor, “Ilia Mourometz,” Op. 42.’ 

George Whitefield Chadwick, di-' 
rector of the conservatory from: 
1893 to 1930, was a potent force in 


American music and his dramatic 
overture, “Melpomene” is an iso- 
lated example of the large number 
and variety of first-rate Scofes 
which he composed. Mr. Burgin gave 


the overture a. ryddyye-s se 
reading. «: 4{- y= 

Liszt's raphPase of :.” 
Irae’ was once considered fantas- 


tically horrific and forbidding. But 
today it seems less macabre than 


fustian, while its pyrotechnics are © 


simply brilliant fun. But it is a 
stupendously difficult work which 
needs the prodigious technique and 
musicianship which Mr. Levy 
brought to it. He performed with 
extraordinary dexterity, speed and 
rhythmic force, but he was not 
given the precisely integrated sup- 
port which usually characterizes the 
Boston orchestra’s accompaniments. 
Mr. Levy had played the “Dance of 
Death” with the conservatory or- 
chestra last month. 


Symphony in Grand Style 

Reinhold Gliere’s Third Sym- 
phony, a huge tone poem based upon 
the epic legends of the Russian peas- 
ant hero, “Tlia Mourometz,” has been 
a long time coming to Boston. The 
work was completed in 1911 and was 
first performed in this country in 
1918 by the Chicago Symphony. 
Philadelphia first heard it in De- 


the mythologies of several lands, are 
too far-tiung to encompass here. In 
ihe Russian tales, llia of _Mourom 
was the son of a peasant, and a 
giant who sat motionless for 30 years 
until bidden by two wandering pil- 
grims to go out and perform mighti- 
ly heroic works. Finally, in a bat- 
tle with the Tartar hordes, Ilia was 
turned to stone. 

There are moments of vast utter- 
ance in “Ilia Mouroruetz”’ and there 
is much really im ginative use of 
themes of folksong genre. The total 
eftect—the terrific piling of climaxes, 
the masterful, brilliant scoring—is 
one of an extravagant, gorgeously 
bejeweled barbarism. 

There is thematic material which 
sticks in ite memory: notably the 
dramatic theme (and its variants) of 
the opening movement, first heard 
from the bassoon and lower strings, 
and fhe lovely broad melody played 
by horns and celli in the third 
movement. 

But drama, big, intense and 
feroucious, separated by the some- 
times rather tiring repetition of new 
dramatic motives, is the ultimate 
character of each of the four move- 
‘ments. The bombast seems not a 
little old-fashioned. 

On the evidence, Gliere might be 
termed a Post-Romantic. He learned 
much from the French Impression- 
ists, but his Third Sympnony, with- 
out being in any wise derivative, re- 
flects the Russian Nationalist School. 

Mr. Burgin, conducting without 
baton (which he later used in the 
Chadwick and Liszt), and the or- 
chestra performed the Gliere work 
superlatively, and with exhausting 
emotional fervor. It is a. tribute 
to the interpreters that in a per- 
formance whicen took over an hour, 
one’s interest never flagged. 

At next week’s concerts, Polyna 
Stoska, soprano, will be the soloist 
in the arias “Porgi Amor” from 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” and 
“Leise, leise’ from Weber’s ‘Der 
Freischutz.” The purely orchestral 
numbers will be Haydn’s Symphony 
in D mejor, No. 104, and the First 
Symphony of Sibelius. Richard 
Burgin will again conduct. 

J, W. R. 
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FINE CONCERT follow Mr. Burgin to the back of the | 
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ease, ani Local Hearing _ 33.2 tne composer 
4 this case and believing in it with- 


fornmnce found the audience in its cus- 
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Ernst Levy Here to-Stay 
And Is ‘Very Glad of It’ 


3 By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR, 
Pianist, composer, pedagogue, Sci, Planist,. 


entist, mountaineer inventor and Asked ie/ © had con ted any 
' ‘Symphonies since his arrival here, 


putterer-around With buzz saws and’ he said, “No. I have many ideas 
sO forth, Ernst Levy, rugged Euro- but I have been too busy to write 
pean refugee who makes his first ap- them down.” 

pearance as 

and § 


ery glad of it.” 

“I liked the look 
1939,” he Sald, his ff 
coming so fast and s 
deny his Swiss ancest 
Came over to the Wo 
1939 to Dlay at the op 
Swiss Pavilion - 9 : making 

. model 


Cw England Con. railway, 


and loving every Ments, o 


O.. [ “Y i. into his hea 


r, wea j 4 glasses out With lathe 

grin, the distinguished quite enough a 

uSican came here last Stock a small h 
Invitation of all very—how 


‘ul experiences after the fall ‘Where is this 
the snow they 
we said, feeling 
as a Californian ex. 
. Cusing a rainy day, this was sort of 

a& “different” winter. 
It turned out that Mr. Levy loved 
to ski and, most Of all, to climb 
- Mountains. He said he was keenly 
anticipating a trip to the White 
mountains very soon and that he 
“hoped they would be fun to climb.” 
Asked what he didn’t like about 
America, he thought for a moment 
and replied: “Tchaikovsky’s piano 
concerto in juke boxes. Everything 

else, wonderful!” 
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Ernst Levy 
Piano soloist at the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, 


2°° 1-4 
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Polyna Stoska With Symphony 


ae Fee 


The appearance of Polyna 


Sloper 
‘of the familiar airs she had chosen 


Stoska, soprano, as soloist was the to sing. She seems to be well pre- 


event of yesterday’s concert of the 


‘pared to fill some of the lighter 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, the | dramatic soprano roles of the Ger. 


seventeenth of the Friday after- 


“noon series in Symphony Hall. 


man repertory. She received warm 
applause yesterday. 
| Mr. Burgin secure an excel- 


Richard Burgin conducted again, | tent accompaniment for both her 


‘since Dr, Koussevitzky is still dij- 
'recting, as guest, the Philhar- 
'monic-Symphony in New York. 
|Miss Stoska sang the Cavatina, 
| “Porgi Amor,” from “Figaro.” and 
| ““Leise, leise,” from Weber's “Der 
| Freischiitz.” The program opened 
| with Haydn’s Symphony in D 
i: major, No. 104, and closed with the 
|First of Sibelius. 9 + 2f-€/l 


The rise of Miss Stoska’s star has | 


| been as sudden and as startling 
'as was that of Dusolina Giannini’s 
‘in New York nearly 20 years ago. 
| Born in Worcester of Lithuanian 
/parents, she won a contest spon- 
‘sored by the Massachusetts Federa- 
|tion of Women’s Clubs. She has 
| been heard at the Worcester Music 
| Festival, and has Sung 1n Opera in 
‘Germany; yet her name was not 
widely known when she gave a 
‘recital in Jordan Hal] three weeks 
'ago. At that time she made a strong 
}impression, which was confirmed 
by her singing yesterday. 


‘numbers, Fle was less fortunate in 
ihis rendition of the two sym-~ 
'phonies. The performances were 
accurate but not eloquent. The 
|Haydn lacked the necessary polish 
‘and deftness, and the Sibelius was 
wanting in clarity of outline and 
|in rhythmic definition. It is fair to 
| add that Mr. Burgin has had a 
‘heavy burden imposed upon him 
this winter, and that he has borne 
‘it with dignity and efficiency. 

Next week Dr. Koussevitzky will 
return to conduct a program made 
up of Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite, 
“Ala and Lolli”: Samuel Barber’s 
‘Violin Concerto, and Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. Ruth Posselt 
| will play the solo Part in the con- 
certo, which will have its first per- 
‘formance in Boston. 
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| Miss Stoska has admirable pres- | 
‘ence and poise on the platform. | 
‘Her voice is: clear and well | 


|rounded, though apparently not 
wide in range, since the production 
}Of her high notes tended to be 


/edgy, and her lower register was | 
not too well sustained. Neverthe- | 
less, hers is a useful while not a big | 
voice, and, what is even more im. | 


portant, she displayed musica] in- | 


' telligence and taste in the handling 
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Sym phony Concert For example, tt is some years since 


we heard this particular symphony 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS and yet we had settled back before 
The 17th regular concert by the : 


Rich the finale with a hazy notion of how 
Boston Symphony Qrehestra, sie it was going to sound. But the actual] 
ard Burgin conducting, was given 


sounds abruptly pulled us out of 
yesterday afternoon in Symphony itnis mental nap. It is never safe to 


Fall. The soloist was Polyna Stoska, guess what the trios of Haydn’s 





5 SY HON HALL bardic, pur It also was of architec. 
aa) ne ural clearness end strength. For ao | 
Boston ymphony Orchestra the most part there was ]j ttle of the | | ; 
The program for the Boston Sim. tonal opacity which an enthusiastic | | 
phony concerts this week consists “They id Is likely a oo tats Pigs ae? 
. Ss enthusiasm is not balanced | y 
of music of proven worth and com- unrelaxing control of his forces ; 
4 





ce ie ee 


















fol- minuets are going to turn out to be : sp tint a 
se gat aca. 47, By and the man who thinks he knows cone familiarity, Richard Bure Time and again, on the other i 
behat iD mator, No. 104°.... Hava the so-called sonata form  back- £in, who is again conducting in the hand, one noted the precision and | | ef 
| Saratina. “Pore! Aince.” dros 6 Waame wards will be fooled, too. Perhaps absence of Mr. Koussevitzky, be- the firmness of the Burgin reading, | 
| ‘pi BIB ArON eo oe yee ces es sy; Mozart it is foolish to dwell too much on gins with Haydn’s D major § against which the few perceptible ; 
eta Wesincnocee?. ene '.,.Weber Haydn’s originality, but it is wel] : . yme- 








Phra of crisp attack and | YB 
atred end ess than perfect ensemble were of : ip 
thea Symphony by Sibelius, In bee minor importance. And there were i | 
ween come two great arias, th@ many fine but subtle bits of instru- | i 


4% . " ‘ as . - all th t b * , : 
out of “The Marriage of Figaro,” b¢ : espeak careful | 


Mozart, and Agathe’s ‘“Leise, leise® 


Aeaed ee Freischutz,” by Weber, Miss Stoska is a remarkably fine 
hed olst 1s Polyna Stoska, Amere singer. This reviewer unfortunate- 
“el-Sorn soprano of Lithuanian ane ly could not attend her Boston de- 
cestry, who makes her first appeare 
"While aie’ Boston Symphony, therefore made first acquaintance 
Penden oF iss Stoska made a most with her art yesterday. She “has 
FPN si then upon the Frie been well trained technically, and 
bry Ekg seribers yesterday, her ap- also in Style. Her Mozart was real 
the JCe@ was relatively brief and Mozart, and her Weber genuine 
© prevailing interest of the after. Weber. 
symphonies inne ee Meer Performance of two arias is not 
. “ft . » Ca e Salc Dat their enourch ra) . ic < ° 


done credit to m way pe tut 
a Conductor of wider e, but it is obvious 


than Mr. Burgin celebrity that Miss Stoska has a responsive, 
he ee ee pure, agile and flexible voice f+ 
The orchestra sounded wai they is something between lyric atid dva. 
hy ore epee virtuosity, matic: she could probably Sing anv-~ | 
discimilne aS interpretation of the thing lyric and’ do it well, and atl | 
belius were of th pF dine and St- could probably give a good account ie oy | 
to each composer and showen erat of aerself in the heaviest examples | 
-it COMPpose showed, mores af ; ; sei 1) 
6 personal distinction that eme ap amatic music, There was not | 
anate ; . 
aves eae oe conductor. Hig yesterday, and she would oCcasional- | 
bodied becoming dhe} pring os 5 ly—and rather oddly—let herself be | 
phony which the composes trey Submerged by the modest orchestra Me { 
: a> WC oar ae turned of Mozart and Weber. Could she \ mn 






‘Symphony No. 1 in E minor, Op. Sxibelius that the public should get out of phony, No. 104, and ends with the 


their heads the business about 
Yesterday’s concert was notable for “Papa” Haydn and wigs and snuff- 
| the introduction to symphony audi- boxes that the music appreciation 
ences of a remarkably fine singer. ‘panel have ge eh 7 the cape 
vidently, Mozart has not suffered near y as 
Sap nda oe waar sunniins much in this respect, and it is con- 
on the basis of these sequently only sensible to recall that 
arias, learned her art thoroughly. Haydn too was one of the creat com- 
For three years she sang in opera posers. Performances such as this 
in Germany, and there is no reason are the best means of proving that 
to suppose that the war has relaxed fact, 
the standards of opera in that coun- We have always clung to the 
try. Indeed one wonders why they theory that the First Symphony of 
ever let Miss Stoska get out. Sibelius was fully as good as the 
It is a cuyious thing with really Second, since at any rate the finales 
good singers that you can tell that of both are the weakest and most 
they: are above average by the way pretentious movements. But now 
they stand and deliver the very first we are beginning to fall into the 
notes. Miss Stoska chose the limpid- “Box and Cox” school. of thought 
ly perfect “Porgi Amor” from Mo- about them. You know how it is 
Zart's “Figaro,” to which there is a with Wagner's “Tannhaeuser” and 
long orchestral introduction; and “Lohengrin”? Whichever you hear 
the opening of this aria was Just last, you immediately go home with 
about perfection. The famous aria a decided preference for the other. 
of Weber runs the gamut in more! The concert will be repeated to- 
Ways than one and plunges the night. Next week Mr. Koussevitzky 
‘Singer into about as many problems returns to lead the following pro- 
as one aria can well provide. Miss gram (slightly altered from that 
Stoska surmounted them all with printed in the program book): 
ease. Her voice, additionally, has & Beethoven’s 7th Symphony; Samuel 
lovely fresh quality throughout its Barber’s Violin Concerto, with Ruth 
considerable range. jPosselt; Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite. 


Mr. Burgin, who was in capital 
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during his second stay j _ Dave had a cold? At anv rate. Miss 
van le Stay in London, « ‘omising and ee 
we berformance also was ebulliet “Seen Metal is ata and would 
in the andante men's and songful lte Mertobeltaw come addition to 
ante, hea a 
Even to one who has been a con-|,Mr.-Koussevitzky returns to Sym- ay 
stant admirer of Mr. Burgin’s crow, Phony Hall next week, wher he wil] i 
ing interpretative and technical Progucy the “Scythian” Suite a 








a 
ph Pi 
time in order to introduce such 4 original’ in form, daring in the ex- : powers as conductor, the Sibelius Prokofieff, the Violin Concerto of ae 
new talent to a large public. Depend ploitation of its ideas. In his later | k rst Was a surprise. The music Samuel Barber, with Ruth Posselt | t 
upon it, we shall all be hearing more works Haydn is a very surprising was intense, romantic, Northern and @§ Soloist, and the Seventh Sym- rer 
of Miss Stoska in the future. In the composer indeed. It is dangerous | a phony of Beethoven. C. W. D.- a { 
second place the American public mentally to predict what he is going ie} | 
Knows little of the music of Weber,io do next, for half the time he : ah 
and this is one way for them to get fools you. : a) 
a taste of it. | 
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training | stood her in good stead, 
aS if her pe ormance of yesterday is any 
beagle alt ‘With Mozart’s “Porgi Amor’ 

i abe ‘was less at ease, but this was only 


‘pom ag It is something to face a 
A Boston Symphony audience for the first 
Bi cbse and Mozart’s music is cruelly ex- 


ting at all times. Nor can Miss 
| Btoska complain of any lack of warmth 


in her reception, 
Audience a Pleased. Ten years ago, Dr. Koussevitzky was 


marking the 200th anniversary of ee 
birth of. Haydn with a. programme o 

at Progr Smme three of his symphonies, of which one 

Rens '-was. the last of them, No. 104 in D 
ay major. That masterpiece, which here 
a BY w ARREN STOREY SMITH and there foreshadows Beethoven, was 


conducted here four years ago by Mr. 
It is a disquieting thought, but Enesco and was not heard again at 


bly Symphony Hall until Mr. Burgin turned 
+ sa t pn lg Sage toy it yesterday. It is a pity that we 
Yr at y it 


cannot hear more of Haydn’s sym- 
cert with his. stock programme, drawn phonies than we do. By rights, no one 


zart, Weber, and. of them should be repeated until several 
dig dpe oth his more daring others have been performed. Anyway, 


No. 104 was welcome .yesterday. 
excursion a week ago into Gliere,’” 1, come respects Sibelius’ First Sym- 
Chadwick and. the lesser Liszt. Aside hony wears better than the later ones, 

its 
conventional programme, for yet it is outmoded in a sense that 
ot ; First Symphony, introduced; Successors are not. iz Pash di we inca 
here 3 years ago, is by now an old’ movement speaks with its old au y, 
story at Symphony Hall, yesterday’s Many pages in the others are now old. 
concert had a distinet flavor of days, Some of us would be glad to see all of 
gone by. The performances were ex- the symphonies shelved for a time to 
Balient but one listened to the music see if their former freshness might 
and the composer, rather than to the. then return. But quite obviously that 
eonductor, and there was a vocal solo-| is not the will of the majority, 
ist, Polyna  Stoska, soprano, singing 
ratic airs, from ‘‘The Marriage of: 
aig and “‘Der Freischuetz.’’ If you. 
think such embellishings have been’ 
common of last years, you have only 


to consult the «ae 4s. grag you: 
hs. weatw: a. 
' What is m nce liked it, 


meaning Miss Stoska. It was also 
plainly happy with everything else. 
On Feb. 3 last, Miss Stoska appeared 
in recital at Jordan Hall and was com- 
mended not only for her fine singing 
but for, her. good looks. It would be 

a pleasure— to hear her in opera, and 
there by token of her singing of 


athe’s ‘‘Leise, Leise”’ ter is 
penere | she belongs. Sie” 
Born in Worcester of anian 


rents, Miss Stoska wink a few ap- 
earances in this part of the world be- 
fore she. emerged as an opera singer 
in. various German theatres. This’ 


SIXTY-FIRST SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


Lughteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcy 6, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 7, at 8:15 o'clock 


PROKOFIEFF Scythian Suite, 


I. The Adoration of Veles and Ala 


Il. The Enemy God and the Dance of the 
III. Night 


The Glorious Dep 


“Ala and Lolli,” Op. 20 


Black Spirits 


arture of Lolli and the Procession of the Sun 


-Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Allegro molto moderato 
Andante sostenuto 


Presto, in moto perpetuo 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 7 in A major, Op. 92 
I. Poco sostenuto; Vivace 
II. Allegretto 


Iil. Presto: Assai meno presto; 


Tempo primo 
IV. Allegro con brio 


SOLOIST 
RUTH POSSELT 
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SYMPHONY HAS 
FINE CONCERT 


Audience Much Pleased 
at Programme 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


It is a disquieting thought, but 
Richard Burgin fared considerably 
better at yesterday’s Symphony con- 
cert with his stock programme, drawn 
from Haydn, Mozart, Weber, and 
Sibelius, than with his more daring 
excursion a week ago into Gliere, 
Chadwick and the lesser Liszt. Aside 


from the conventional programme, for 
Sibelius’ First Symphony, introduced 
here 3 years ago, is by now an old 
story at Symphony Hall, vesterday’s 
concert had a distinct flavor of days 
gone by. The performances were ex- 
cellent, but one listened to the music 
and the composer, rather than to the 
conductor, and there was a vocal solo- 
ist, Polyna Stoska, soprano, singing 
operatic airs, from “The Marriage of 
Figaro’ and “Der Freischuetz.” If you 
think such embellishings have been 
common of last years, you have only 


to consult the yecords.to that you 
are wrong. a « ae. 
What is m , th® ™ud®nce liked it, 


in 
meaning Miss Stoska. It was also 
plainly happy with everything else. 
On Feb. 8 last, Miss Stoska appeared 
in recital at Jordan Hall and was com- 
mended not only for her fine singing 
but for her. good looks. It would be 
a pleasure to hear her in opera, and 
there by token of her Singing of 


Agathe’s ‘‘Leise, Leise” vesterd is 
Where she belongs. 
Born in Worcester 0 zitnuanian 


parents, Miss Stoska made a few ap- 
pearances in this part of the world be- 
tore she emerged as an opera singer 
in various German theatres. This 


training has stood her in good stead. 
if her performance of yesterday is any 
criterion. With Mozart’s ‘‘Porgi Amor’ 
she was less at ease, but this was only 
natural. It is something to face a 
Boston Symphony audience for the first 
time and Mozart’s music is cruelly ex- 
acting at all times. Nor can Miss 
Stoska complain of any lack of warmth 
in her reception. 

Ten years ago, Dr. Koussevitzky was 
marking the 200th anniversary of the 
birth of Haydn with a. programme of 
three of his symphonies, of which one 
was the last of them, No. 104 in D 
major. That masterpiece, which here 
and there foreshadows Beethoven, was 
conducted here four years ago by Mr. 
Enesco and was not heard again at 
Symphony Hall until Mr. Burgin turned 
to it yesterday. It is a pitv that we 
cannot hear more of Haydn’s sym- 
phonies than we do. By rights, no one 
of them should be repeated until several 
others have been performed. Anyway, 
No. 104 was welcome yesterday. 

In some respects Sibelius’ First Sym- 
phony wears better than the later ones, 
yet it is outmoded in a sense that its 
Successors are not. If most of the first 
movement speaks with its old authority, 
many pages in the others are now old. 
some of us would be glad to see all of 
the symphonies shelved for a time to 
see if their former freshness might 
then return. 3ut quite obviously that 
is not the will of the majority, 


SIXTY-FIRST SEASON ' NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


E ighteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 6. a 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 2 


(ii Ss: P5 O'¢ loc k 


PROKOFIE cvthi. UL : he 
ROKOFIEFI Scythian Suite, “Ala and Lolli.” Op. 2 


Il. The Adoration of Veles and Ala 


i. ine knemy God and the Dance 
lll. Night 


{) 


tt the Black Spirits 


} Ae » G OU ED: ; 
Phe Glorious Departure Of Lolli and the Procession of the Sun 


BARBER ) | ol} 
RBER... -...-.Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


lI. Allegro molto moderato 


II. Andante sostenuto 


ltl. Presto. In moto perpetuo 
(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 
I , | 
VEETHOVEN | /....9¥mphony No. 


Poco sOstecnuto: Vivace 
\llegretto 


in A major, Op. g2 


Presto: Assai meno 


presto; Lempo primo 
\llegro con brio 


SOLOIST 


RUTH POSSELT 
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By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS | Prokofieff’s Scythian Suite was 
The 18th concert by the Boston} Wzitten ae he on : ay - 
symphony Orchestra, Serge Kousse-| suannute  ,gacre,, at, Printemps, 
vitzky "gd path bony Hail |is inspired by more or less the same 
day aiternoon R in Posselt,| external idea. Early as it was in 
The ac bine PS ac was as fol. PrOKofieff’s career the Scythian 
violinist. e prog Suite shows the composer as a com- 
lows: 3-)° 2. plete master of the orchestra and 
" Bevthian Suite, ‘‘Ala and Lolli,’? Op, 20 2g ge ne sae rhe Bay hae 
Barber, Ss wn, 
eerrcestO for violin and wT rig i nothing to his contemporary. 
Symphony No, 7 in A major Op. uch aS We Nate to revive a sore 
We have seldom felt sorrier for a topic we should like to call the at- 
composer than we did yesterday tention of the admirers of Shostako- 
afternoon for Mr. Barber. His Vio- vitch’s 5th Symphony to the section 
lin 5 magnet regal aa a gree of one Scythian Suite, called “Night.” 
for its pale and rather well-bred If the young Russian did not drink 
virtues followed sr egy v0 at that well for the inspiration of 
Prokofieff’s stupendous cythian 


Suite, one of the most remarkable 
scores of the 20th century. The the best pages in the first move- 


order of the program may have Ment of his Sth, he is an original 
been inevitable, though why it could senlus and we are misguided and 


not have been literally reversed we Perverse. . Sealy! 
cannot for the life of us see. At ‘The Scythian Suite is a dazzling 


any rate the present order is dis- work, one of the greatest of the cen- 
astrous for Mr. Barber, though he tury.’ Prokofieff has written much 


came out serenely enough onto the Since that is valuable, remarkable 
platform to acknowledge the ap- 2nd often highly entertaining, but 


lause with Miss Posselt. Neverthe- iM @ sense he never surpassed him- 
ey our heart bled for him. self in this youthful work. Like most 


After this interlude of sympathy, artists he has changed direction, 
however, we began to reflect that 2nd very likely the tumultuous 


the Concerto is, after all, no master- beauty of the Scythian Suite no 
piece. Indeed, in view of the talent longer interests him. But the rest 


evident in Mr. Barber’s other music, Of us can afford to be more objec- 
this Concerto is actually disap- “ve, more aloof, and revel in the 
pointing. The finale is technically Slories of this music. 
brilliant and is by far the best of It would seem that a fortnight’s 
the three. There is some pleasant 8Uest conducting has done Mr. 
melodic invention in the first move- Koussevitzky good. His interpreta- 
ment, and the andante proceds tlons yesterday were — astonishing 
rather in the manner of Elgar, even to his Boston public who know 
Now, if nobody had written suc- the intensity of his conducting and 
cessful violin concertos in recent the capacity of the orchestra. Yet 
years, Mr. Barber might deserve| We Were forcibly reminded of them 
warm praise for his creation. But|YeSterday. The Scythian Suite was 
it is only necessary to think of the 2 Miracle of power and drive. 
latest works in this field by Hinde- Beethoven’s 7th Symphony was re- 
mith, Prokofieff, Walton and Piston, Created with magnificent clarity and 
to name only four, to realize that Wynamic energy. 
Mr. Barber has not achieved a great .The concert will be repeated to- 
deal. His Concerto is not an inept Might. Next week the orchestra 
or pretentious composition, but also 80€S on tour. The program for 
it is only moderately interesting. March 20-21 will offer Shostako- 


Miss Posselt played it with great Vitch’s 6th Symphony and Beetho- 
skill and fine tone, tossing off theVen’s Violin Concerto, with Yehudi 


difficulties of the finale with gusto, Menuhin. 


Dr. Aoussevitzky Returns 


By L. A. Sloper 


Back from his tri 
MACK us triumphs with the |/lin c 
ett € | lin Concert 

New York (ey Se RN | af 0, and Beethoven's Sev. 
ial ‘Ork Philharmonic-Sym- -enth Symphony Rut) Sey 
Phony Orchestra, Dr. Koussevitzky | a pases: 
iniel aiden meseVIUZKY | heard once before this season. vu 

SuMmMeEsS 1] , £ | ra Od, ; yA 
hb ection of the Boston welcomed again as the eas S 
>V hy [10 VV ] fy » " | ry . _ As 0 S . 
wie | iy the: concerts -of |: This wae a_rather odd lot of 
LNIS weele Gre Vann Ee V9 ' ae Mey > AC 1 OF 
| ek. Yesterday’s audience | C°MPositions. Beethoven's Seventh 
ose to welcome him. and through. | would make the second half of any 


out the afterno , | Program, but to fol] ah: 
ii Cc p OO? , a j . ’ - OW é , 

* made evident | With Barber was no} the hecoul 

Ah ‘ 


its pleasure at hav; ; 
aed: é laving him once! af 
x of thoughts for 
| | So +0Y a program maker 
er, 


more on he sta 
esti OsSymphpny | 

Hall 4 7 bes, Bh Beige Scythian Suite is char ahd 

fall, a Va , an x € 1S characteris 

Al] 2 | c acteristic 


ri ty ovtA Of the early Prolafer 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Violin Concerto by Samuel 
Barber, given first performance in 
Boston yesterday afternoon by Ruth 
Posselt and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, made a definitely favor- 
able impression. The work stood 
midway in the program, following 
the “Scythian Suite” by Prokofieff, 
and preceding the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducted. 

Mr. Barber is a young man who 
Knows his own mind. He has the 
courage of his convictions. He wil] 
write long melodies to be played 
con espressivo, and harmony with 
mild and subtle dissonance, in a 
period when young composers are 
expected to plunge into the choppy 
seas of unrelieved dissonance and 
complicated rhythmic effects, 

4418 Violin Concerto is above all— 
at least in its first two movements— 
a lyrical Concerto. The solo violin 
starts off at the very beginning with 
a melody that is almost a tune. 
Through the whole course of these 
movements the instrument is mainly 
concerned with melody of a frank 
sensuousness rare in contemporary 
music, The orchestra, meanwhile, 
carries on in the same vein, sup- 
porting and setting off the violin, 
but never submerging it. Barber 
has orchestrated with a light hand, 
without reducing the instrumental 


collaboration t mere, “ac i- 
ment.” “ ¥ a 
Py all as, as ne re, the 


ird movement, a short “perpetual 
motion” that goes very fast, is 
complete antithesis. Here the solo 
violin skirls along upon unexpres- 
Sive but lively and rhythmically 
fascinating figuration, and the or- 
Chestra takes on, suddenly, unac- 
customed acidity. Where the music 
has been romantic to the point of 
idyllic in the first two movements, 






it develops unexpected wit and 
sophistication in the third. 

Miss Posselt played with a tone 
of extraordinary loveliness and her 
usual fleet technic and sound mu- 
Cianship. There were two conspic- 
uous entrances where she seemed 
to be almost a little late, but what 
of it? She and Mr. Barber, who 
appeared upon the stage, were cor- 
dially applauded, together with Mr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra. 

That the “Scythian Suite” is. after 

years, a score of intense color. 
rhythmically compelling to the 
point of hypnotic power, and glori- 
ously savage and imaginative. is 
a tribute to the genius of Serge 
Prokofieff. Music a good deal wilder 
than the “Scythian Suite” has been 
written since 1914, but this semi- 
programmatic work, evoking images 
of prehistoric tribes engaged in 
sensual pagan rites, has not lost any 
of its pristine vitality. Onlv a mas- 
terpiece lasts that well. None but 
a pedant will be concerned with 
the occasional echoes of Stravinsky, 
and a suggestion or two, in the 
fourth movement, of Strauss’ orgi- 
astic “Salome.” The music other- 
wise is essentially Prokofieff. Mr. 
Koussevitzky drew from the Bos- 
ton Symphony a performance whose 
power was irresistible. 

Beethoven’s A major symphony 
fared as well, though it was cloudy 
and a bit too fast and loud in the 
finale. Mr. Koussevitzky, back from 
his two weeks as guest conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, bowed to an orchestra and 
audience which rose spontaneously 
as he first entered the stage. 

The orchestra goes to New York 
next week. At the concerts of 
March 20 and 21, the Sixth Sym- 
phony by Dimitri Shostakovitch 
will be heard for the first time in 
Boston. Yehudi Menuhin will be 
soloist in the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. C.:W. BD: 


AN OCCASION 
AT SYMPHONY 


Composer Given Plaudits 
of Audience 








BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Koussevitzky 


was back on the 
job again at 


yesterday’s Symphony 
Very much 
worked 60 hard 
decibels of sound in 
rokofieff’s ‘“Sevthian 


produced so “many 
quite some time. Pp 
through most of its course, one of the 
IXoussevitzky 
the Finale of Beetho- 
the last number On the 
conductores 


r > ff 


Beethoven came 
a novelty as we have heard 
the Concerto for Violin 


ven’s Seventh, 
programme, 
could get from the *“*Al pi 


= ty 
a » fod c* 


and the dityramps of 
as innocent 


of Strauss. 





the Symphony 


Orchestra had Played at 
last summer's 


Berkshire F 


movement, 
yetua,’’ en- 
excitement, 


marked Presto, in Moto Per} 


hard in relation to the effect produced. 
But the first and second movements 
are of a Victorian blandness; hard to 
account for in this day and genera- 


tion, 


Mr. Barber, who has Previously been 


represented at Symphony Hall] by two 
other highly agreeable pieces: his over- 
ture, ‘‘The School for Scandal” and the 


“Essay for Orchestra,” was present 


yesterday and much applause was 
Showered upon him: upon Miss Posselt, 
Who played with her customary skill, 
and on Dr, KKoussevitzky. It is plain 
that the audience was thoroughly 
pleased with this portion of the pro- 
sramme. It always enjoys such an: oc- 
casion, and this was one. 


Once one of the most Stirring and 


exhilarating of all pieces, the ‘‘Seythian 
Suite’’ seems suddenly to have dated. 
It is now as much a Symbol and symp- 
tom of its particular period, a period 
inaugurated with Stravinsky’s “Rite 
of Sprine,’”’ as Liszt’s ‘‘Mazeppa” was 
of its day and generation. And, old- 
fashioned as it is, Liszt’s score has more 
of actual musical substance than Pro- 
kofieff’s. The performance, as suggest- 
ed above, was an extremely brilliant 
one, yet the enthusiasm of the audience 
was not pronounced. 


Beethoven is not always Dr. Kousse- 


vitzky’s dish. He does better with some 
Symphonies than with others, and with 
certain movements than With other 
movements. There were fine moments 


the Seventh, yesterday, such as the 


introductory Poco sostenuto, the Trio 


the Allegretto and the Scherzo. 


However, the main body of the first 
movement might have had more elas- 
ticity and bounce, and the Finale was 
over-driven, both as to tempo and dy- 
namics, 
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the third, and last, an exciting if by. 


6TH SYMPHONY 
REPEATED HERE 


no means an original production, and 
this makes much of its effect in its final 
moments. It. is certain to’.«prove 
irresistible with an audience, and it has 
now brought down the house twice in 
succession. The first movement is im- 
pressive in spots, but it is overlong, 


.and much of the time seems to be get- 


ting nowhere. The middle movemeirt 
makes no steong impression one way 


or the other, though after the languors 


Audience ~ 


_ ‘There ig much to be said for the im- 
te repetition of an important 
Gechestral novelty or even of a novelty 
from the hand of a composer of im- 
rtance. At yesterday afternoon’s 
Dootony Concert, Dr. Koussevitzky 
gave such a reperformance of the 
Symphony of Shostakovitch, 

had its local premiere here a 
eek ago. As a matter of fact a sec-| 
id hearing of the work proved less 


pr fitable than a first “and © greatly 
Strengthened the impression that the 
§ oviet composer’s Sixth is markedly 


inferior to his Fifth, which is plainly a 


of the first its liveliness is refreshing. 


Yesterday Dr. Koussevitzky followed 
his pet programme scheme of ‘three 
symphonies in a row. The first of 
these was the ‘“‘Classical” Symphony of 
Prokofieff and the last the Brahms C 
minor. The apparent slightness of the 
‘Classical’? Symphony wae for a time 
misleading. It now stands forth as 
one of the worcks. of our time which is 
likely to prove imperishable. ‘Tovit, as 
to the Shostakovitch, Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra gave a superlatively 
fine performance. Yesterday’s - pro- 
gramme was altered four times and 
only the Brahms’ First survived all the 
changes. We generally hear this annual 
visttant in the final concert of the sea- 
son. Apparently Dr. Koussevitzky has 
something else up his sleeve for the 
ultimate big noise, possibly something 
Muscovite, since this is a predominantly 


‘Russian season, 


SIXTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEE 


N HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 
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LVineteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 20, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcy 21, at 8:15 o’clock 


SHOSTAKOVITCH 


: Symphony No. 6 


IT, Allegro 
Presto 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto for Violin in D, Op. 61 
I. Allegro, ma non troppo 
II. Larghetto 


III. Rondo 
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6TH SYMPHONY 
REPEATED HERE 


Shostakovitch Again Wins 
Audience 


Post, waar ay /42 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


There is much to be said for the im- 
mediate repetition of an important 
orchestral novelty or even of a novelty 
from the hand of a composer of !m- 
portance. At yesterday afternoon’s 
Symphony Concert, Dr. Koussevitzky 
gave such a reperformance of the 
Sixth Symphony of Shostakovitch, 
which had its local premiere here a 
week ago. As a matter of fact a sec- 
ond hearing of the work proved less 
profitable than a first and greatly 
strengthened the impression that the 
Soviet composer’s Sixth is markedly 
inferior to his Fifth, which is plainly a 
contemporary masterpiece. 

The best movement of the Sixth is 
the third, and last, an exciting if by 


no means an original production, and 
this makes much of its effect in its final 
moments. It is certain to prove 
irresistible with an audience, and it has 
now brought down the house twice in 
succession. The first movement is im- 
pressive in spots, but it is overlong, 
and much of the time seems to be get- 
ting nowhere. The middle movemeit 
makes no stwong impression one way 
or the other, though after the languors 
of the first its liveliness is refreshing. 

Yesterday Dr. Koussevitzky followed 
his pet programme scheme of three 
symphonies in a row. The first of 
these was the ‘Classical’? Symphony of 
Prokofieff and the last the Brahms C 
minor. The apparent slightness of the 
‘Classical’? Symphony wae for a time 
misleading. It now stands forth as 
one of the wocks of our time which is 
likely to prove imperishable. Tovit, as 
to the Shostakovitch, Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra gave a superlatively 
fine performance. Yesterday's - pro- 
gramme was altered four times and 
only the Brahme’ First survived all the 
changes. We generally hear this annual 
visitant in the final concert of the sea- 
son. Apparently De. Koussevitzky has 
something else up his sleeve for the 
ultimate big noise, possibly something 
Muscovite, since this is a predominantly 
Russian season, 
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ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


LVineteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcy 20, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcy 21, at 8:15 o’clock 


SHOSTAKOVITCH........0 2 S I 
See pe re ee ee ymphony No. 6 


I. Largo 
II. Allegro 
Ill. Presto 


(First performance jin Boston) 


INTERMISSrYON 


BEETHOVEN 7 
Concerto for Violin in D, Op. 61 
I. Allegro, ma non troppo | 
Il. Larghetto 
(ll. Rondo 


SOLOIST 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
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the other two it is an indispensable 
quality, especially in the last, which 
sounds like a wild dance with amus- 
ing little echoes of Offenbach and 
me 
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of the “General Dance” in the sec- 

ond of Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 

Suites, and of the “Scythian Suite” 

by Prokofieff. There are differences, 
f course, but in all three are simi-' 


lar terrific din and orgiastic energy. 
: a 


Yesterday’s performance was o 
tonal magnificence and a technical 


virtuosity to defy the written word. 
‘Mr. Koussevi 


tzky had prepared it 
with great. care, and the result 
showed in an astonishing’ perform- 
ance, From the conservative Fri- 
day audience the Symphony got a 
cordial hand, as surprising.as. it 
was merited, including a couple of 
whistles from the balconies. _ 

From out front, Yehudi Menuhin 
still looks like ‘a youth. Boston 
has heard him so many times that 
it is a little hard to realize that 
he. is now a young man of 25, and a 
mature artist. Not the maturity of. 
middle-age, to be sure, but the con- 
fident mastery and the strength an 
poise of gifted young people.. ‘ 

Lyrical is the word for an over- 
all description of the way he-played 
the glorious Beethoven Concerto. 
Other violinists give it an occasion- 
al arity or hard outline. For 
Mr. Menuhin the music is a long 
and graceful song, even to the 
bravura stunts of ‘the cadenzas. 
These, by the way, were taken with 
utmost smoothness and accurate 
pitch, Mr. Menuhin’s tone has be- 
come more lush, while retaining 
its extraordinary clearness and that 
quality to be found in the word 
luminous. He, too, was recalled to 
the stage numerous times. 

The program for next week: Bach: 
Fourth Brandenburg Concerto; De- 
bussy: “Iberia,” from the “Images”; 
Brahms: First Symphony. 1 a a 


Lwentteth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 27, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 28, at 8:1 5 O'clock 


a 


: PROKOFIEFF 


I. Allegro 
II. Larghetto 
III. Gavotta: no 


Nn troppo al] 
IV. Finale: fol oe ee 


tO vivace 


Allegro 
III. Presto 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68 
Un poco sostenuto: Allegro 


Andante sostenuto 


Ill. Un poco allegretto e grazioso 


IV, Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


e Sixth Symphony by Dmitri 
sicotekovitch, it is happy to em- 
phasize, is better than his Fifth. 
A work of skill and charm it re- 
ccived first performance in this city 
by Serge Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, yesterday 
afternoon. The only other piece on 
the program was the Beethoven 
Violin capone xf which Yehudi 

nuhin was soloist. 
M The Shostakovitch Sixth is of un- 
usual design. The largo, first of the 
three movements, must be longer 
than the scherzo-like allegro and 
the concluding presto rolled to- 
gether. Where the slow movement 
is orchestrated sparingly, the full 
mass of Shostakovitch’s instruments 
work feverishly in the two fast 
movements. Rhythm in the slow 
movement is almost negligible, in 
the other two it is an indispensable 
quality, especially in the last, which 
sounds like a wild dance with amus- 
ing little echoes of Offenbach and 
Rossini. : 

When you come right down to it, 
Shopstakovitch is still an eclectic 
composer, though over a period of 
years he has assimilated what he 
has selected. But it is true that his 
style, like the God Janus, faces two 
ways at once: toward the past of 
lush harmony and lavish orches- 
tral color, toward contemporary 
rhythmic patterns and the use of 
more than one key at a time. In 
the opening long phrase for low 
strings, ending ina trill, you can 
find a touch of Hindemith; allegro 
and presto are. probably indebted 
to Prokofieff. J. Lf -Y%7.. 

The material of the larg6 is frank- 
ly rather thin. Over and over the 
instruments work a motive based 
on the intervals of minor and major 
thirds. There are solos in which 
individual, rather than mixed colors, 
are contrasted: piccolo against vio- 
lins, a particularly lovely solo for 
English horn against subdued violas, 
and one for flute high above com- 
bined viclas and cellos... Shostako- 
vitch’s command of the stra 
has become prodigious. 

One remarkable advagfe of “the 
Sixth Symphony over the Fifth is 


the unity of mood in each of the 


movements. Another is the absence 
of any such banal march as you 
find in the Fifth, even though the 
last pages of the Sixth present just 
a suggestion of a triple-quick march. 

The allegro, which sounds like 
a scherzo but is not so marked in 
the score, is a perfect gem of a 
movement, bright, witty, with a 
touch of grotesquerie. Trying to 
locate a comparison for the frenzied 
dance that is the third movement, 
one can think at the moment only 
of the “General Dance” in the sec- 
ond of Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 
Suites, and of the “Scythian Suite” 
by Prokofieff. There are differences, 
of course, but in all three are simi- 
lar terrific din and orgiastic energy. 

Yesterday’s performance was of a 
tonal magnificence and a technical 
virtuosity to defy the written word. 
Mr. Koussevitzky had prepared it 
with great. care, and the result 
showed in an astonishing perform- 
ance, From the conservative Fri- 
day audience the Symphony got a 
cordial hand, as surprising as. it 
was merited, including a couple of 
whistles from the balconies. 

From out front, Yehudi Menuhin 
still looks like ‘a youth. Boston 
has heard him so many times that 
it is a little hard to realize that 
he is now a young man of 25, and a 
mature artist. Not the maturity of 
middle-age, to be sure, but the con- 
fident mastery and the strength and 
poise of gifted young people. 

Lyrical is the word for an over- 
all description of the way he played 
the glorious Beethoven Concerto. 
Other violinists give it an occasion- 
al angularity or hard outline. For 
Mr. Menuhin. the music is a long 
and graceful song, even to the 
bravura stunts of -the cadenzas. 
These, by the way, were taken with 
utmost smoothness and accurate 
pitch, Mr. Menuhin’s tone has be- 
come more lush, while retaining 
its extraordinary clearness and that 
quality to be found in the word 
luminous. He, too, was recalled to 
the stage numerous times. 


The program for next week: Bach: ' 


Fourth Brandenburg Concerto; De- 
bussy: “Iberia,” from the “Images”: 
Brahms: First Symphony. 


C. W. D. 


SIXTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY- 


ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


lwentieth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcy 27 


» AL 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcy 28 


ae 8:15 O'clock 


P’ROKOFIEFF > 
Classical] Symphony, Op. 25 
I. Allegro 
II. Larghetto 
III. Gavotta: 


non troppo allegro 
IV. Finale: : 


molto vivace 


SHOSTAKOVITCH....,.. 00 S | 

PCR Na ROE eae oe ye ee ymphony No. 6 
§ Largo 
Il. Allegro 
III. Presto 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS 
Me Pee pe Symphony No. 

I. 

IT, 

II. Un poco alleeretto e 

IV. Adagio; Alle 


| in C minor, Op. 68 
Un poco sostenuto: Allegro 
Andante sostenuto | 


2razioso 


ero non troppo, ma con brio 





Symphony Concert 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 26th concert by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky conducting, was given yes- 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. 


The program was as follows: 
Classical Symphony Op. 25......Prokofleff 
Symphony No. 23 yy eRe ae aad 
* m n . 
Symphony No n p eee 


Were the 6th Symphony of 
Shostakovitch a less attractive work 
than it is, there might have been 
more grumbling in the audience at 
the unprecedented act of repeating 
it immediately after its first per- 
formance last week. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky undoubtedly regards it as a 
highly important modern score, but 
he can be under no delusion that it 
is difficult to listen to or that it 
urgently needed another perform- 
ance to clarify its virtues. The 6th 
Symphony is not a complex work 
and can ae ra Be fir 
hearing. 4 - a . a 

Rather do we suspect that Mr’! 
Koussevitzky wants to keep it on ice, 
as it were, and to have the orchestra 
in full fig for that exciting Russian 
concert in Washington next Tues- 
day. That is a harmless indulgence, 
and the public here can certainly 
put up with it. The finale is just 
as boisterous and jolly a run for the 
money as ever it was, and. the 
orchestra’s performance of it is 
nothing short of a miracle. The wit 
of the scherzo too remains fresh and 
invigorating. 

The opening largo, however, grows 
somewhat jess impressive with each 
hearing. It so happens that we have 


Mr. Koussevitzky began the con- 
cert—after his customary slow and 
stately interpretation of “The Star 
Spangled Banner”—with Prokofieff’s 
entrancing Classical Symphony. It is 
a work that is both subtle in its 
imitation of Mozart and utterly de- 
lightful in its own right. At first the 
music seems merely the cleverest 
kind of pastiche, but eventually you 
come to see that Prokofieff has pu! 
much of himself into it as well. The 
second movement, for example, is 
more Russian than it is rococo. The 
Symphony had asparkling perform- 
ance and established the cordial 
mood that the au@ience appeared to 
feel throughout 4he ‘concert. 

By the way, in Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
‘current enthusiasm for the works of 
Shostakovitch, we may be pardoned 
if we express hope that he does not 
forget that Prokofleff is still head 


and shoulders the greater composer. 
It is easy for anyone to be carried 
away by the brand new or the old. 
But the fine things of yesterday 
sometimes get unjustly shelved in 
the process. Prokofieff does not de- 
serve such a fate, especially at the 
hands of Shostakovitch. 

The Brahms First Symphony had 
a surpassingly eloquent performance 
yesterday under Mr. Koussevitzky. 
At least that. was the somewhat 
vague impression we received, for we 
must admit to not having listened to 
it very acutely. When you have 
heard a work as often as that it is 
either the small things that you con- 
centrate on or other things only re- 


heard it four times within the last motely connected with the music. 
six weeks, twice at the concerts, once We have no intention of passing on 
in rehearsal and once on the Phila- to you our thoughts during the Sym- 


elphia Orchestra’s recorded version. 


phony, though that occasionally does 


That should be enough for anyone to duty for criticism. It is sufficient 
make up his mind for the time be- that, like everyone else, we revelled 
ing; and we :an only say that the in it, though not, perhaps, in the 
movement becomes spotty, that some most intelligent fashion. - 

of it is eloquent and moving musical The concert will be repeated to- 
speech, other parts of it are hardly night. Next week the orchestra is 
more than padding. Shostakovitch out of town. At the concerts of April 
must have had a reason for writing 10 and 11, Mr. Koussevitzky will con- 
So long an opening largo; and it duct the following program: Stra- 
may be granted him that this is a vinsky’s “Apollon Musagete” and 
much finer slow movement than Symphony of Psalms: Villa-Lobos’s 
that of the 5th Symphony. But we|Choros No. 10; Scriabin’s “Prome- 
can only say that, whatever the rea- theus, A Poem of Fire.” No changes 
s0n is, it becomes more obscure and in that list have as yet been an- 
less reasonable on further acquaint-: nounced, 


ance. 


he had omitted also the second 


Again the Shostakovitch Sixth 


By L. A. Sloper Mon: Tow: Wier Mf 
Last season Dr. Koussevitzky | would have achieved the acme of 
gave Boston his interpretation of individualism, which is nihilism.. 


the Fifth Symphony of Shostako- 
vitch, which had been introduced 
by Mr. Burgin in 1939. It was not | 
generally much liked. So he played 
it again. In fact, he was reported | truncat 
AS Saying that he would play it ficultv 
until it was liked. He repeated it | ' 
this season. By now he seems to | 


have won over most of the opposi- | 


tion. 


Last week he introduced the | 


This does not seem very con- 
structive, and I deplore the pros- 
pect. I find that a Symphony with- 
out a first movement sounds 
ed. In this instance the dif- 
IS aggravated by the length 
of the slow movement, which js 
excessive, 


There have been Symphonies in 
two, three, five, SIX, seven, and 
eight movements, but so far as ] 


Sixth Symphony of the same com-|Tecall there has never been any- 


poser. It had a big success. So this 
week he is playing it again. Per- 
haps the subscribers had decided 
that if they were going to hear 
Shostakovitch until] they like him 
they might as well like him in the 
first place. And perhaps the con- 
ductor has his eye on New York 
and Washington. 

As it happened, yesterday’s was 


thing called a Symphony that 
lacked an opening Allegro. That 
does not mean that there never 
can be such a Symphony: but if 
aware Is, I think it will have to 
€gin with something other th 
protracted Largo. Wi. 
It’s really too bad that Shost 
) id t Stako- 
vitch left off that first movement 
because here are many charming 


my first hearing of the Shostako-| Pages in the Largo, whi 

vitch Sixth. I had read a great rt sound much better, rn an 
about it, including the words of | Preceded by a vigorous opening 
Mr. Stokowski quoted in the pro- | S€ction. The last two movements 
gram book: “In his Fifth Sym-|8re lively and amusing, but the 


phony Shostakovitch has composed 
Music in the usual sequence of a! 
Symphonic form, but in his Sixth | 
Symphony he has become more 
individualistic, It is in three parts 
Instead of four, and the first part 
Is the slow movement, the second 
the scherzo, the third is based on 
dance rhythms and later has 


themes inspired by th 
e 
folklore of Russia” mee 


work as a whole js obviously il] 


balanced and in need of rebij 
oe of rebuild- 


It was a clever piece of program 


making to precede Shostakovite 
with the “Classica]” Symphiowe a 
Prokofieff, since the finale of the 
younger work patently owes so 
much to the earlier one. The Pro- 
kofieff, which had not been played 
at these concerts for four and a 


The distinguished Phi ., | calf years, was Played wi 
S llade] h : ’ . ye with that 
conductor here seems to imply an too much eeeity which we: tals 


odd definition of individualism jn 
music. If we are to take him at his 
word, the Composer has proved his 
qua ividualism by leaving out the 
rst movement. Following up the 
argument, it would appear that if 


third, and fourth movements, 


too much for granted wi i 
orchestra. wo 


The last number listed on the 


program was the First Symphon 

of Brahms. Here is an innovesinn 
Playing the Brahms First in March. 
As Mr. Sanroma would ask, how 


»/1n the world are we goi 
: Joing toc 
he 'the season? . - 
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IN MEMORY OF ERNEST B. DANE 
OCTOBER 17, 1868—APRIL 5, 1942 
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BEETHOVEN. . Marcia funebre from the Symphony No. 3, 
in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 5, 


VIVALDI Concerto in D minor for Orchestra with 
Organ (Edited by A. Siloti) 


I. Maestoso 
II. Largo 


III. Allegro 


_ 4 - 
Per ee a are 


ey 


STRAVINSKY | “Symphonie de Psaumes,”’ for Orchestra 


with Chorus 
I. Psalm XXXVIIT (Verses 19 and 14) 
If. Psalm XXXIX (Verses 2, 3 and 4) 
Ml. Psalm CL (Entire) 


esses 


4 
{ 
| 


INTERMISSION 


VILLA-Logos Chéros No. 10, “Rasga o coracdo,” for 
Chorus and Orchestra 


SCRIABIN “Prometheus, A Poem of Fire,” for Orchestra 


and Piano with Organ and Chorus, Op. 60 
Piano: JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
—— teense 
CECILIA SOCIETY CHORUS, ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 
ee 
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Ernest B. Dane 
Funeral Held 


1000 Pay Tribute 
To Brookline Man 


More than 1000 persons prominent 
in the civic, business, music and so- 
cial spheres of Boston and Brook- 
line yesterday attended funeral serv- 
ices for Ernest B. Dane, 73, at First 
Parish Church, Brookline, 

The Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, 
former minister of the First Church 
in Chestnut Hill, of which Mr. Dane 
was a member, officiated at services 
for the late banker, business man, 
philanthropist and civic leader. 
Masses of flowers from the Dane 
estate were used to decorate the 
church and a delegation of em- 
ployes from the estate attended the 


funeral. 


HONORARY BEARERS 

Honorary bearers were Nathaniel 
F. Ayer, Allston Burr, Philip Gard- 
ner, Jerome D. Green, Francis J. 
Oakes, Jr., Elwyn G. Preston, Al- 
fred L. Ripley, Charles F. Rowley, 
Charles Stetson an ert R. it-. 


C i‘ Alb 

ler. » A @& 5 | 
Ushers Were Ch fra E. Cotting,| 
JOhn Dane, Lawrence H. H. John- 


son, Jr., and Sidney N. Shurcliff. 
Ernest Mitchell, organist of Grace 
Church, New York city, and a group 
of Boston Symphony members under | 
Concertmaster Richard Burgin and! 
George Valkenir, provided music.| 
The string group played Handel’s| 
“Largo” and the brass choir slaved 
& Bach Chorale. | 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
and the following Symphony trus- 
tees attended the services in recog- 


nition of Mr. Dane’s long associa- 


tion with the orchestra: Henry B. 
Sawyer, Dr. Roger I. Lee, Henry B. 
Cabot, Richard C. Payne, N. Pen- 
rose Hallowell, Reginald C. Foster, 
A. DeWolfe Howe, Alvan T. Fuller 
and Bentley W. Warren. 

Others attending included: Charles 
Francis Adams, Col. Theodore Baker, 
Edward Baker, Col. Thomas J. 
Moran, L. J. Webster, Edwin S. Web- 
ster, A. D. Hill, Guy W. Cox, Chris- 
tian A. Herter, Frederick Pratt, Mrs. 
Alvan T. Fuller, Mrs. Charles §. 
Weld, Harold Murdock, Neal Ran- 
toul, Mrs. James Dean, John Gran- 
din, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Ewell,| 
George Rick, Charles Whittier, Mrs.) 
Richard M. Saltonstall, Mr. and Mrs. | 
Delphin F. Young, Fred Mougey and| 
Richard C. Floyd. | | 

Also Mrs. Harold Pratt, Mrs. John' 
Bryant, Mrs, Arthur Wiliams, Mrs.| 
Francis J. Oakes, Mrs. Charles E.| 
Cotting, Mrs. Henry Hornblower, 
Raymond Lapham, Mrs. Elwyn Pres- 


ton, William R. Cordingley, Mrs. 
Grace W. Rollins, Mrs. Horace Soule, 
Alfred Ripley, Daniel Lacy, Robert 
S. Weeks, Herman F. Clarke, Mrs. 


Olga Noumoff, Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
Gaston, Theodore Lyman, G. Pea- 
body Gardner, Raymond Royce and 
Charles Slattery. 

Others were Brookline Selectmen 
William J. Hickey, Jr., Daniel G. 
Rollins, Daniel Tyler, Jr., and Eu- 
gene P. Carver, Jr. The many banks 
and corporations with which Mr. 
Dane was affiliated were all repre- 
sented at the services. Sessions of 
Brookline court were suspended to 
permit presiding justices to attend. 

Burial was in Walnut Hill ceme- 
tery, Brookline, 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS than it has in some time. 

The 21st concert by the Boston Stravinsky’s Syiaphony of Psalms 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- iy probably the finest work of his 
sevitzky co ater career and one of the most in- 
eat y - nducting, was given yes- teresting ~cores of the last twenty 

y afternoon in Symphony Hall. years, It wears well, as we in Boston 

Assisting the orchestra were the have had an opportunity of proving. 
pe la, Society Chorus, Arthur There were some at first who pro- 
rie ler, conductor, an’ Jesus Maria nounced it meretricious, but that has 
io pianist. The program was been a common critical error with 
regard to any new religious music 
“arcia funebre from Symphony No. 3 It “ on a contrary, a deeply 
Concerto in D minor ¢ ind ~MOving, not to say solemn, piece. 
mh [oN arranged by A ‘ioe isin The third section has always beak 
Choros No. 10 Stravinsky une most impressive and the one 

Prometheus, a Poem of Fire’ Op. 60.” ‘that most quickly catches the ear. 

Scriabin But the first two also are strangel 

BE & scapone S concer. began fittingly beautiful and fascinating music,” : 
h a tribute to the late Ernest B, it is easy to see that Stravinsky 
Dane, president of the trustees of 2°Hleves his effect largely through 
the Boston Symphon 44 his orchestration and the welding of 
dias caus y and its gen- this to the chorus’s singing of the 
: en The audience at Mr. words, The omission of all the high 

‘oussevitzky”: suggestion stood in Strings and the Clarinets produces 
silence for a moment; and then the 2 eerie effect which is just right 
funeral march music fra for the music. We should have had 
thoven’s “Eroieas m Bee- the words, as is customary, in the 
played. After this Ror. sywigy Was program book. Surely we are not 
up Version of a Virsa blown- supposed to know our Psaltery that 
given. sinc th, Ivaldi concerto was well? Choral diction at best is ob 
“Apollon Ahem bivie pepe ay scheduled scure, and in addition in this case 
would have beeg Bae Stravinsky the text is in Latin. You miss some 
the Gseasion. ae if ‘¥olous for of the music’s best tricks ‘by not 
Tt is unfortuhats "tna Han . having the words, It is wonderful 
music requiring a ctor symphonic for instance, to observe what the 

US usually composer does with the praising of 


comes to the public in big doses, It 
toeeuisance to put a chorus on the avis: the obvi, eo 


stage for just one humb 
vi Villa-Lobos’s Choros No. 10 has 
een done enough now so that we 
Ought to be sure of it one way or 
aoe sae, Sens is that it brings 
| Some striking anu curious t¢ 
fashion which which it proceeds to run ate. tn 
ordinarily, ground. But at that it ranks as a 
For example,” “fa he in singularly interesting 
error ourselves, To be 
the Villa-Lobos peo sy 
quite 
ng else again.) The 
affect 10ral program should *rometheus® 
US in the same way, we ri s iderdash, 
is one of’ the Ol iOvely noise as 
At be when you get 


are worth? But 
in it. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Funeral March from Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” Symphony is 
played at the concerts of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra this week 
in memory of Ernes‘ B. Dane, pres- 
ident of the orchestra’s board of 
trustees, who died last Sunday. The 
program has also been changed to 
include a work that Mr. Dane much 
admired, the D minor Concerto of 
Vivaldi in the edition of Siloti, Just 
before performance of the Bee- 
thoven excerpt yesterday afternoon 
Serge Koussevitzky asked the audi- 
ence to stand in silence, both in 
memecry of the man who, as the 
conductor said, had done much for 
the orchestra and as an expression 
of sympathy to Mrs. Dane. 

The Cecilia Society chorus, trained 
by Arthur Fiedler, assists in the 
other three scores of the program, 
“Symphony of Psalms” by Stravin- 
sky, the Choros No. 10, “Rasga o 
Coracao” by the Brazilian composer, 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, and Scriabin’s 
“Prometheus, a Poem of Fire.” Jesus 
Maria Sanroma is et tzin Scria- 


bin’s music. 4 ~( oe Ls 

While the wrk of Str&vinsky has 
been heard here a number of times, 
and that of Villa-Lobos was intro- 
duced to Boston a year ago last 
February, “Prometheus” was almost 
a novelty. It had been performed 
in Boston only twice before. in 
1925. Villa-Lobos is to be credited 
with the most inspiriting music of 
yesterday afternoon, which was 
otherwise a bit dull: Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, Mr. Sanroma and the or- 
chestra and chorus bestowed upon 
Scriabin a performance of care and 
virtuosity, but the score belongs 
to en esthetié dream world which 
existed only for em lwory-tower 
“mystics.” 

“Rasga o Coragfo” is ‘A living 
work of art. savage and primitive. 
but living. , Between the musical 
art of Europe, its roots deep in 
centuries past, and the tribal energy 
of the Choros is a great gulf. A 
lot of good people accustomed to the 
niceties of European music which 
forms our American background 
will be disturbed by Villa-Lobos’ 
crowding rhythms and jagged so- 
norities, no matter how often they 


may hear the *“Rasga o Coraaco.” 


But it is\not unlikely that these 


elements of South American In- 
dian and popular music which Villa- 
Lobos has put to such exciting use 
will eventually form the tissue of 
South American tonal art. 

Melody. rhythm and harmony are, 
to be just a little trite, a medium 
of intercourse between peoples of 
vastly different temperament and 
culture, Younger people, especial- 
ly, can respond to such an exotic 
score as this without the slightest 
knowledge of Brazilian language or 
customs. 

Read the words of the Choros 
printed in the program book, and 
they don’t make a great deal of 
sense apart from some rather vague 
images, But the ear and the spirit 
will be attracted to what the brain. 
selective and concrete, does not 
necessarily grasp, For this reason 
it is possible to speak with instinc- 
tive certainty of the folkish nature 
of Villa-Lobos’ work. His idiom, to 
be sure, is sophisticated because it 
involves complication and_ disso- 
nance, but under the sophistication 
lies human: directness not limited 
by race or cultural history, 

Of either the “Symphony of 
Psalms” or “Prometheus” it is not 
possible for this reviewer to speak 
enthusiastically, In the more than 
11 years since the “Symphony of 
Psalms” was introduced here, it has 
become faded and more lugubrious 
than ever, and Stravinsky’s adven- 
turous eeaitrasts of tones and color 
have lost their appeal. 

Scriabin’s pseudo-mystical poem 

must be listened to purely as mu- 
sic. His confused ideas of art. re- 
ligion and philosophy were sheer 
nonsense. And as music, “Pro- 
metheus” shares the virtues and 
failings of Scriabin’s “Divine Poem” 
and “Poem of Ecstasy.” All are 
large and imposing works, intri- 
cately constructed, scored with a 
gifted and a lavish hand, and with- 
out musical substance of any im- 
portance whatsoever, No amount 
of glittering orchestra] color can 
Compensate for lack of essential 
‘ideas. 
_ The program next week: Beetho- 
jven:, First Symphony; Lopatnikof?: 
Violin Concerto (first performances, 
Richard Burgin soloist); E. B. Hill: 
“Lilacs”; Strauss: “Death and Trans- 
figuration.”—C. W. D. 


Symphony With Chorus 


By L. A. Sloper 


The first half of this week’s Bos- 


ton Symphony program is dedi- 


cated to the memory of Ernest B. 
Dane, late president of the board 


ber of exotic instruments, ex- 
tremely noisy, It is brilliantly con- 
trived, but I feel that its musical 
values are more appropriate to a 


of trustees and generous bene- world’s fg then ,to Symphony 
factor of the orchestra. The music Hall. . 
devoted to this homage includes “Promethéts’ gone unheard 


the Funeral March from Bee- here since Dr. Koussevitzky gave it 
thoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, its first Boston performances in his 
Vivaldi’s orchestral Concerto in D first season here. It has not gained 
minor, and Stravinsky’s “Sym- by the passage of 17 years, It is the 
Phonie de Psaumes.” The second work of a composer of great talent 
half of the program consists of the and of a grandiose style, who, like 
Villa-Lobos Choéros No, 10, “Rasga many another, seemed to be under 
) coracao,” and Scriabin’s the.impression that the mere in-« 
“Prometheus, a Poem of Fire.” struments you employ, and the 
Jt will be noted that the last more sound you produce, the 
three compositions on this list call greater your work must be. This ls 
for a chorus, and that the last one a mistaken impression, as anyone 
has a prominent part for piano. can see who follows the history of 
The chorus yesterday was that of such compositions. At first they 
the Cecilia Society, and the Pianist bowl audiences over, but in the end 
in the Scriabin was Jestis Maria unless they have fundamental 
Sanroma, Arthur Fiedler, who is aesthetic values, their emptiness 
the conductor of the chorus, was becomes evident to everybody. 
also pianist, along with Mr. San- Villa-Lobos and Scriabin have 
roma, in the Villa-Lobos item. not very Much in common. but they 
Thus most of the choral works of have this: both, in the works pre- 
a season were thered into one sented on this program, are writing 
program. 4 ~ | music of sensation; Villa-Lobos 
On the pérformance of the com- purposely, Scriabin no doubt with 


positions offered in memoriam it other intentions. The result is that 
would be inappropriate to comment Not only beside the Chéros No. 10 
in detail, beyond Saying that they Out beside “Prometheus” as well, 
were directed and played with rey- the “Symphonie de Psaumes” looks 


erence as well as virtuosity, like a masterpiece, 

The Villa-Lobos Chéros No. 10, Dr. Koussevitzky secured eloe 
was introduced to us last season, Guent performances from all cone 
after having been presented earlier Cerned. 
at a concert of Brazilian music at 
the World’s Fair in New York, It 
presented itself again as a lively 
piece, rhythmically rather monot- 
onous, and, with the aid of a num- 
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SYMPHONY IN stituted part of this memorial. or 
oy | , 


For the rest, the first list 
was als 
adhered to. These remaining numbers. 


ne both with chorus, were Villa-Lo 
| , bos’ 
_ DANE TRIBUTE Se, 9 ee? ae 
troduced to Boston last season, and 
| ; Stravinsky’s ““Prometheus,”’ the Poem 


pee of Fire,” unheard at Symphon 
ne y Hall 
Half of Concert Dedicated it was nrs nag rm ances by which 


e * © kpo to in, the 
y to His Memory ete ad ( cralh Pinene 
; in 


changes, the programme ai 
: ino ha in intereat theough 
| | : fution of Vivaldi’s | 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH fer the anaemia ““Apolion.” Conntheg 


j 

The first half of yesterday afternoon's. nina hg Oo? Syren rae monvered that 
Symphony concert was dedicated to the !ast heard here in December’ 190) with 
memory of Ernest B. Dane, president i composer conducting, he blamed the 
and treasurer of the orchestra, who ».)U°8S of the music upon the per- 
died last Sunday. | bg allie yearned for the teewot 

fee on” that Dr, 

age aha ithe Derformance of “The: Was wont to impart te it Sotun an, 
chorus of the Cecilla Soclety, aeccmbee Ce ceasom the music seemed drier 
fur this programme, took cert De, en: shennan aie invention, 


mo 
‘Koussevitzky paid eloquent tribute to teful muio tp it. dissonance. Un- 


grateful music | 
ret "iy ea gp requested the audience to Was any, its diftioultios’ wate apt pte 
ns moment in silent apprecia- , mounted yesterday } sre ably sur- 
tion of his worth. chorus y by Arthur Fiedler’s 


In place of Stravinsky’ | ) 
"sy y's . ballet,' By contrast, : 
orchestra played oho wey muses:” the seemed all light Pd ae lps 
from ’ te : o9 H as 8, it w . 
(as “saya peragtendty mare Symphony | it were somewhat oemeeek ae . 
minor + Sean rio) and Vivaldi’s orchestra] introduction ig Vy long 
Rl tp have’ te ©, as edited by Siloti, rhapsodic, but amorphous ra oy: only 
favorite laine rye oné of Mr. Dane’s chorus enters, its portion peal the 
Programme, the ne ee on the original repetitious, As it fel] an ahs S to: be 
number, Stravin- lar ears yesterday “Prometheus” 
s,’’ 


Seemed futility itself & mere 
» Aare aie ’ Pposturin 
and pirouetting on a single harmoy Ff 


‘armony that has lost its savor) an 
without resolution or progression. ~° ~ 


LOPATNIKOFF 


SIXTY-FIRST SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


Lwenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 17, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 18, at 8:15 o’clock 


Symphony No. 1 in C major, 
Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
Andante cantabile con moto 
Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 
Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 26 


{. Allegro 
II. Andante 
Ill. Allegro con brio, ma non troppo 
(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


eae ot RR Ge a wae les eat Sa “Lilacs,” Poem for Orchestra, Op. 33 
(after Amy Lowell) 


STRAUSS “Death and Transfiguration,’ Tone Poem, Op. 24 


SOLOIST 


RICHARD BURGIN 
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SYMPHONY IN 
DANE TRIBUTE 


Half of Concert Dedicated 
to His Memory 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The first half of yesterday afternoon’s 
Symphony concert was dedicated to the 
memory of Ernest B. Dane, president 


and treasurer of the orchestra, who 
died last Sunday. 

Following the performance of ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,”’ in which the 
chorus of the Cecilia Society, assembled 
for this programme, took part, Dr. 
Koussevitzky paid eloquent tribute to 
Mr. Dane and requested the audience to 
stand for a moment in Silent apprecia- 
tion of his worth. 

In place of Stravinsky’s ballet, 
“Apollon, Leader of the Muses,” the 
orchestra played the Iuneral March 
from Beethoven’s “EH roica”’ Symphony 
(as far as the Trio) and Vivaldi’s 
D minor Concerto, as edited by Siloti, 
Said to have been one of Mr. Dane’s 
favorite pieces. Although on the origina] 
propramme, the next number, Stravin- 


sky’s “Symphory of Psaims,’* con- 
stituted part of this memorial. 

For the rest, the first list was also 
adhered to. These remaining numbers, 
both with chorus, were Villa-Lobos’ 
Choros No. 10, “Rasga o coracao,”’ in- 
troduced to Boston last season, and 
Stravinsky’s “‘Prometheus,”’ the Poem 
of Fire,’’ unheard at Symphony Hal! 
since the two performances by which 


it was first mage k own to in, the 
spring of 1925. <3 (. Y ler 

Regrettable as wae thé caus Of these 
changes, the programme gained in 
variety and-hence in interest through 
the substitution of Vivaldi’s Concerto, 
for the anaemic “Apollon,” Consulting 
his files, this reviewer discovered that 
When the ‘Symphony of Psalms,” was 
last heard here in December, 1939, with 
the composer conducting, he blamed the 
dryness of the music upon the per- 
formance and yearned for the “fervor 
and elevation” that Dr. Koussevitzky 
Was wont to impart to it. Yesterday, for 
some reason, the music seemed drier 
than ever, more arid in its invention, 
more rasping in its dissonance, Un- 
grateful music to Sing, if ever there 
was any, its difficulties were ably sur- 
mounted yesterday by Arthur Fiedler’s 
chorus, 

By contrast, Villa Lobos’ music 
seemed all light ana color; though rood 
fun as it is, it would be better fun if 
it were somewhat compressed. The long 
orchestra] introduction ig not only 
rhapsodie, but amorphous, and once the 
chorus enters, its portion tends to be 
repetitious, As it fell on these particu- 
lar ears yesterday “Prometheus,” 
seemed futility itself, a mere posturing 
and pirouetting on a single harmovy 
harmony that has lost its savor) ar 
Without resolution or progression, 


’ RTY-TWO 
SIXTY-FIRST SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FO 


Lwenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 17, at 2:30 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, AprRIL 18, at 8:15 o’clock 


Vy rN in C major, Op. 
SEETHOVEN Symphony No. 1 in J 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
Il. Andante cantabile con moto 
Ill. Menuetto: Allegro molto e vivace 


IV. Finale: Adagio; Allegro molto e vivace 


. ‘oncer or Violin and Orchestra, Op. 26 
LOPATNIKOFE Concerto for Violin f 
[. Allegro 
Il. Andante 
lil. Allegro con brio, ma non troppo 


(First performance) 
INTERMISSION 


Rage aa ere ra eel ait oh de e “Lilacs,” Poem for Orchestra. Op. 33 
(alter Amy Lowell) 


<b “ .¢ : 99 F 2 > ) ) ey 
“Death and Transfiguration,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 


SOLOIST 


RICHARD BURGIN 





By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS _ | 


| t as good as those we 
Rispkony Concert hamed above is difficult to deter- 


mine. Both Mr. Piston and Mr. 
The 22d concert by the eee, | Hindemith, for example, write the 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge kind of music of the first move- 


5 ith 
sevitzky, conducting, was given yeS- ment rather more easily and wi 
terday afternoon in Symphony Hall. more distinction. Prokofleff in high 
Richard Burgin, violinist, was the spirits is more entertaining. 


} We do not wish to imply that Mr. 
soloist. The program, was as IgA, onatnikoff is not an original com- 
lows: 7 a . Y i j 

Beethoven, 


poser, for as a matter of fact his 

music is individual and does not 

nikofs No 2 in © major OP. 21 .emind you of anyone else’s, It is 

He Ape sf for Violin and Orchestra Op. 26 only that his is not a tremendously 

Strauss et beste anh. Teeeateaion’s striking individuality. The same 

Strauss..... eath an mo tL}. osu Op 24 was true of his Symphony, he ar d 

ariety of music was here a few years ago. a a 

< ya ts d , afternoon and Virtues, but it was not an arresting 

played yesterday work. This Concerto is better than 

beautifully played, too, every note of ,1,, Symphony, and we should ac- 

it. Beethoven’s First Symphony is cordingly be pan more favorably 
clearly a great favorite with Mr. disposed to hear it again. 

Mr, Hill’s piece in memory of 

Koussevitzky, and he does it su- Amy Lowell is lovely music, Tt is 

perbly. His phrasing is exquisite, ye French in character, as are 

and the impeccable instrumental- many of Mr. nurs ey but 

| interpret his it is no worse for at. man 

ean ae ae was «8 idea] Must write as he feels, and all we 





wishes perfectly. ask is that he do so with distinc- 
performance of this delightful syMm- tion. The tone poem is not a note 
phony, too long—by contrast with Mr. 


iti —and is music of great 
If it did not seem like writing Strauss’ opus—an | 3 
down an always excellent violinist, f’¢shmen and grace, Mr. Hill mas a 
we should say that Mr. Burgin sur- the audience and came forwar 


passed himself yesterday. Certain- 2¢Knowledge the applause. 


ly his playing of this first perform- ‘ Mea 
wie of the Lopatnikoff Violin Con- 20Ut “Death and Transfiguratio 


certo was in every way admirable. ‘he last time it was played in 1937 


, our opinion of it has 
eee WER B80: 0n DanC vt sn a a eae about mid- 
acknowledge the applause for his eae k t bad 
lot Way in Strauss’ works, not so 
work. The new Concerto has a 

, od \@S_ the worst and yet considerably 
of merit, though it Is not as go Nelow “Zarathustra,” “Till” and 
as the recent violin concertos Of “Hon juan” It is bombastic and 
Prokofieff, Hindemith, Walton and centimental, interminably so at the 
Piston. (We have practically Mem- eng But it has lovely passages 
orized that sentence, having used very sharacteristic of Strauss, and 
it several times before and most re- yyy" Koussevitzky and the orchestra 

cently in connection with Samuel presented it superbly. 
Barber’s Concerto.) The concert will be repeated to- 
Emotionally the finest movement niont Next week he will conduct 
is the andante, which is almost ro-- the following program, with Louis 
mantic and very charming, though ‘painty, violist, as soloist: Vaughan 


a bit long drawn out. The first wijjiama’ Fantasia on a theme of 
movement is more intellectual, and Thomas Tallis: Berezowsky’s Viola 
the finale is lively and full of rhyth- concerto: Berlioz § ymphony, 
mic strength. Just why the Con-«paroig in Italy.” 





We looked up what we had said 





Lopatnikoff Violin Concerto 
With Mr. Burgin for Soloist 


By Winthrop P. Tryon 


Nicolai Lopatnikoff, a composer “predecessors knew not; and in re- 
of Russian birth and childhood, of #4%d to instrumentalists, they have 


f both individual and ensemble ca- 
pacities that men of a while ago in 
immigrant - American maturity, their, various lines may have 
sends to Serge Koussevitzky from hoped for but certainly failed to 
New York a violin concerto which attain. 
he has lately written. He has con- / 
tributed a work or two before for Briefly said, an orchestra no 
presentation by the Boston Symph- longer plays pieces: it promulgates 
ony Orchestra, and now he comes idea. Why, then, should such a 
with his latest, designated Opus 26, force hot be permitted full rein? 
to be produced at this week’s con- 
certs, with Richard Burgin, the Here 1s the Boston Symphony 
concertmaster, taking the solo part, ‘vained to the last demand for 
This means an adventure for Dr. taking iadltha work like the Lopat- 
Koussevitzy of the sort he seems Nikoff concerto just as it comes off 
to crave about once 3 fortnight, or the writing desk and fo« rendering 
once a month at any rate—the 1tS Pages into living sound. Go 
study. and mastery of a new score, @head, of course: and to take an 
and an adventure also for his play- edvance look at the notes as they 
ers in organizing their sonorities *tand in the manuscript, we find 
into combinations unknown before Something not so irregular, after 
and in solving problems of execu- 2!!, 2s we might suppose. Three 
tion posed to them for the first RING T Ann rigs learo, | Andante, 
time. Further considered, it means ae Alegro nag brio mnOn troppo, 
* call on the judgment of Fri- ee could be more within the 
cay afternoon and Saturday ,~OUnGS Of propriety as regards 


‘ 


ran} , form; and nothing moarentiae 3 
evening listeners, along with ‘A rm; and nothing, moreover, in 


ns "LIM “* OV ; 
challenge to their zeal for novelty. tne in trumental] layout could be 
af “+6 a 9 wea less pretentious or further removed 
: . ” Irom the sensational. 
Necessarily it mé@a S, too, a cut- 


refugee-European youth, and 


or ae 


: Naturally, the complete twen- 
down in the classic ration. But in a tieth-century orchestra is called 
. . . ’ U ’ 

larger way, it signifies that the for. Nothing could be more 


community grants the modern pe- remy ec ew ta pepe: oak 
riod opportunity to be heard and ‘Ccompanying choirs to an old-school 
allows present thinking a voice as grayness and neutrality, lest the 
well as that of times gone. Por ‘light tint of the solo violin should 
musical expression has altered be obscured. That is where modern 
much in recent decades, and com- denack. and style come in. The 
posers are saying things perhaps scoring must meet the problem: 
imagined though hardly uttered and to Judge by appearances. Mr. 
before. As for conductors, they Lopotnikoft’s- scoring does meet it 
have a versatility of interpretation with eminent success, 

that even their most. brilliant Take the fashioning of the first 


een ants ; sei cea . a; 3 
oe Pa <2 eee ee I~ “ 
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a Cb. a ee 
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jnterlude for orchestra without the 2c gay Ot 7 ‘Pert... 
e ale instru all “ene w, The oth an in’ 


me yr ai ar): ie ae. ; e. +4 } 4 Sli vs. ‘ Bh: “Cor a] os 2 aw 
F ‘ bp amend ate ph ates dies capac 1: noon's: 
hy open, Much Pi ca ato in ha ie eho “is neal their 
i 4 ot ee pry poston dy “4 peices A gore (Pt Sinuete 
1 1, when ‘arrives an Violin Concerto was enjoying its firs 


be 


‘| “Qilacs,”’ “atten the poem. of that name 
by Amy Lowell, is Meier: unfamiliar | 
“nor over-familiar. Beethoven's’ First 


ey alk about percussion, a ‘passage. Symphony: and Strauss’ ‘‘Death and 


x ¢ 1 along in the opening Allegro} Transfiguration” - respectively, . began 
jis set for violin and drums, big and ended the programme. Like his 


drum as ‘well as the kettles, which , Second Symphony, played here in De- 


‘cember, 1939, Mr.. Lopatnikoff’s new 
gi ve ah pulsating effect of a Concerto is in general reminiscent of 


lively sort, suppose the players at- the Russian music of an earlier day 
nd to what they are doing, each than ours. The more extreme tenden- 


é maintaining the right propor-' cies of modernism Mr, Lopatnikoff 


on of sourd, } avoids altogether. 
: “The solo part in the Allegro is le 
‘very active, inclining not a little ally rhythmed. There is a touch of 


' poesy in the slow movement, and while 

to the showy and exploring the by no means distinguished, io age 
ions of the violin’s scale work makes agreeable listening. Mr. 

lower gen . Burgin played the angio part with con- 
skill. His sobulasite with e public 

ot alluring au hen, “Sonanay the of these concerts was again made 
ey the composer intends his, gjeariy , manifest. As assistant con- 
: € be char acterized as ductor, admirable concert master and . 
Hoaepggdqnees soloist he is indeed a valu- 


>a 
is 7 tr 
‘ ek f 
hs A 


) Lan music, conceived ina lonibsi | Hill's ates Poem 
fe vein. A mournful dtty for,. 


| When it was first heard at Symphony 
the solo violin runs along to a! — 7 


Hall 15 years ago Mr. Hill’s deeply- 
BC2) _ felt and richly sounding music seemed 
ina rhythm of threes. An pil : fhm a sree in ar. tare 
tremely moderate pace and a m e tonal commentary on 

of quiet raises question whether, pcolebrates New: Bagiend 4 gocents 
pa ER unmistakeably American. ais im- 
| ticism is not here having’) pression was both renewed deep- 


momentary revival, ened yesterday. As an ,idiom, this 


Attempts at the comic are hardly: spaced of she henge K poet marond ae amas 
.- | ate and early 
Biber 5 cone. et sng Se ate aa” Geese str 


}-works composed in it still have a 
‘movement of this one. As in the stronghold on life. In Mr. Hill’s ease, 
first movement, the composer em-.' héwever, it was an acauired, not a 
higue a pizzicato and staccato tech-' native ; saustent _Uitarence, ne be em mae 

me, and sO secures a very open’ \ ae 


rf seem rather outmoded. 
v with but scant rest; glockenspiel Oddly  enou Beethoven’s -Wirst 
‘ bals rush in on reas Srenaneny we better than a 
ou not an un- ; t later ¢ “grea er’ ones a r. 
ar ‘When inte [nn hag ee sem Zag Ra onan 
seth | Varia n citous in the extreme. 
4 ini i tie ‘aortbble the composer | Some yesterday were impressed with 
gain. £ oes sentimental. At the end, his of “Death and Transfigura- 
he gets matters into a whir]; and tion” week. like that of the last previ- 
yet, no ponderous or laborious coda ous performance of the tone poem here 


for h m. He closes  neapedia ‘and|| in October, 1940, tended to underscore 


is [oa music at every point and in every 
on. way, The “and the end were 
played as slowly as. they could rv 
played and maintain any relation t 
Strauss’ intentions, while the Saielo- 
drama of'the middle 
up in true Kou : 
e  tenantien. 96 e . 
ance was a most B palterinete one. 


Like the Symphony this Concerto, at 
ast in the two Allegros, is energetic- - 


SIXTY-FIRSY SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 


Lwenty-third Programme 


( 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 24, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri xp): at 8:15 o’clock 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major for string 
orchestra (with the Sinfonia from the Cantata, 


“Christ lag in ‘Todesbanden’’) 
Allegro moderato 


Sinfonia 
Allegro 


BEREZOWSKY Concerto for Viola and Orchestra, Op. 28 


I. Introduction, Recitativo and Variations 
II. Allegretto rubato 
Ill. Andante sostenuto 


IV. Allegro commodo, con brio 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


sbicisie iy SRT re Te ee “Harold in Italy”: Symphony in Four 

Movements, with. Viola Solo, Op. 16 

Harolf in the Mountains, Scenes of 
(Adagio; Allegro) 


March of Pilgrims Singing Their Evening Hymn 
(Allegretto) 


Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his Mistress 
(Allegro assai; Allegretto) 


Orgy of Brigands; Recollections of the Preceding Scenes 
(Allegro frenetico) 


Pesce wonses i ec and Joy 


SOLOIST 
LOUIS BAILLY 





movement. The violin plays against 
9 full orchestra, but the scoring is 
open. Much pizzicato in the strings 
and a general staccato in the woods 
and brasses let the solo melody 
through. Then, when arrives an 


interlude for orchestra without the. 


solo instrument, all sections let go 
in full resonance. 
ee Sita 
Talk about percussion, a passage 
well along in the opening Allegro 
is set for violin and drums, big 


: SW which , 1 re? 
drum as well as the kettles, wh center, 10a Mr. Lepatnikeits. new 


should give a pulsating effect of a 
lively sort, suppose the players at- 
tend to what they are doing, each 
one maintaining the right propor- 
tion of sourtd, 

The solo part in the Allegro is 


very active, inclining not a little 
to the showy and exploring the 
lower portions of the violin’s scale 
no less than the upper. A cadenza 
of alluring outline confirms the 


idea that the composer intends his, 


enterprise £6 be characterized by 
display. 

The Andante wears the look of 
gentle music, conceived in a lone- 


some vein. A mournful ditty for 
the solo violin runs along to a’ 


generally subdued accompaniment 
in a rhythm of threes. An -ex- 
tremely moderate pace and a mood 
of quiet raises question whether 
romanticism is not here having 
momentary revival. 

Attempts at the comic are hardly 
expected ina concerto, yet some- 


thing of the sort occurs in the last |: 


movement of this one. As in the 
first movement, the composer em- 
ploys a pizzicato and staccato tech- 
nique, and so secures a very open 
texture. The soloist is indulged 
with but scant rest; glockenspiel 
and even cymbals rush in on him 
in a startling, though not an un- 
settling fashion. When interest does 
shift to the orchestra, the composer 
again goes sentimental. At the end, 


he gets matters into a whirl: and: 
yet, no ponderous or laborious coda | 
for him. He closes brilliantly and | 


With decision, 


Two composers were present at yes- 
terday afternoon’s Symphony Concert 
to hear their productions played and 
to acknowledge from the stage the 
answering applause. One of these 
compositions, Nikolai Lopatnikoft's 
Violin Concerto was enjoying its first 
performancg, with Richard. Burgj Ss 
soloist. “(f G2 P 

The other, E@ward. Burlifgame Hill's 
“Lilacs,” after the poem of that name 


by Amy Lowell, is neither unfamiliar 
‘nor over-familiar. Beethoven's First 


Symphony- and Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration’’ respectively, began 
and ended the programme. Like his 
Second Symphony, played here in De- 


Concerto is in general reminiscent of 
the Russian music of an earlier day 
than ours. The more extreme tenden- 
cies of modernism Mr. Lopatnikoft 
avoids altogether, 

Like the Symphony this Concerto, at 
least in the two Allegros, is energetic- 
ally rhythmed. There is a touch of 
poesy in the slow movement, and while 
by no means distinguished, the entire 
work makes agreeable listening. Mr. 
Burgin played the solo part with con- 
viction and with his. usual taste and 
skill. His popularity with the public 
of these concerts was again made 
clearly .manifest. As assistant con- 
ductor, admirable concert master and 
occasional soloist he is indeed a valu- 
able member of the organization. 


Hills Tone Poem 


When it was first heard at Symphony 
Hall 15 years ago Mr. Hill’s deeply- 
felt and richly sounding music seemed 
suspiciously French in quality to be 
the tonal commentary on a poem that 
celebrates New England in accents 
unmistakeably American. Tais im- 
pression was both renewed and deep- 


/ ened yesterday. As an ,idiom, this 


speech of the French composers of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries seems 
now distinctly dated, though certain 
works composed in it still have a 
stronghold on life. In Mr. Hill’s case, 
however, it was an acquired, not a 
native musical utterance, and its use 
in ‘Lilacs’? makes that tone poem, for 
all its charm of melody and of sound, 
seem rather outmoded. 

Oddly enough, Beethoven’s “First 
Symphony wears better than some of 


‘the later and “greater” ones and Dr. 


Koussevitzky’s handling of it has in- 
variably been felicitous in the extreme. 

Some yesterday were impressed with 
his reading of “Death and Transfigura- 
tion’ which, like that of the last previ- 
ous performance of the tone poem here 
in October, 1940, tended to underscore 
the music at every point and in every 


/way, The beginning and the end were 


played as slowly as they could be 
played and maintain any relation to 
Strauss’ intentions, while the melo- 
drama of the middle section was point- 
ed up in true Koussevitzkian fashion. 
The reception accorded the perform- 
ance was a most enthusiastic one. 
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Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major for string 

orchestra (with the Sinfonia from the Cantata. 

‘Christ lag in “Vodesbanden’’) 

\llegro moderato | 
Sintonia 


Allegro 


DEREZOWS | r 
K \ ...Concerto for Viola and Orchestra. Op, 28 


Introduction, Recitativo and Variations 
\llegretto rubato 


Andante sostenuto 
\llegro commodo, con brio 


(first performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 
BERLIOZ. 


“Harold in Italy’: Symphony in 


Movements, with Viola Solo. Op. 10 


Harold in the Mountains. Scenes of 
(Adagio; Allegro) 


four 


Melancholy, Happiness and Jos 


ll. March of Pilgrims Singing Their kvening Hymn 


(Allegretto) 
Illi. Serenade of a Mountaineer of the 


7 | Abruzzi to his Mistress 
(Allegro assai; Allegretto) 


IV. Orgy of Brigands; Recollections of the Preceding Scenes 
(Allegro frenetico) 


SOLOIST 
LOUIS BAILLY 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra “ee ahead of his time, Berlioz 
By RUDOLPH ELIE, jr. “Spring afternoon like yester- orchestra, "Thee re oe 
is Bailly, who made his debut : day is an ideal time to revive Hec- brass, 
S mphony Concer t i eee at this concert. His mas- tor Berlioz : . 

y f the Bostonitery of the technical aspects was Harold in Italy. There is some- h , 
- oe Ny iain, Sua Kous-| equalled only by the r avishing tone thing about Warmish, sunlit weath- ity of th ote a 
alter conducting, was given yes- colors at his se = a Re er that lends added excitement to r phrasing, were 
‘erday afternoon in Symphony Hall. however, err erequenaly i musi¢e already so Colorful an 


— — alia eae wi ae 
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Louis Bailly, violist, was the soloist, | of pitch. His style was that of the 


and the program was as follows: perfect ensemble musician rather 


1 than that of the virtuoso, a fact 
major for stringed orchestras... adi which had a tendency to diminish 
ee gt 10 Hrarerie rt py Berezowsky his effect upon the audience more 
“afarotd in Italy,”’ Op. 16 BerlloZ than it should have, MPLS OE 

i rt from prac- “Harold in Ita y turne 
te —, hcg ts was this be a gratifying revival. Its bombast 
eee SOY. poms 0 may be naive to an audience aware 
next-to-last concert of the Boston. the stupendous effects of the 
Symphony. Excepting, of Course, o.chestra of Stravinsky or Prokon- 
for the marvelous mathematics of eff; its tonal palette may be a be- 
d Brandenburg Concerto, there side the gorgeous hues of Scr in in ot 
or “Titel music revealing the self- Ravel, and its uninhibited voter 
panel Aine of the truly great, butmay be embarrassing to a Hin a 
ot no time of year for discipline, ir a Piston, It is Serre ee ei 
d few could deny the instantane- tive and lovely compositior lage -psene 
tis as al of the new Berezowsky cannot bue be indebted to Mr. és 
one for viola, or the hectic sevitzky for letting us hear it, ~~ 
intoxications of the Berlioz SYM cially as his flair for Berlioz wh 
phony “Harold in Italy.” intense as to reduce the potentia 
It is becoming increasingly appar-'" iesniin at thidc taste: te trails 
ent that Berezowsky’s talents are tiresom se aa 
to be seriously considered amolhg tions for the recep ap pong 
his American contemporaries. Yet the audience to cancel ou | 0 : 
the viola concerto does not rank selves. This they did, going so fat 
with other of his Works, and 1a: Were as to demonstrate the fact between 
much in the nature of a rather 


7 avemnents. ao¥ at . 
sportive interlude between more ga Rpg or enw playing, ‘as always, 
serious efforts. Its two fast mga was practically flawless. Toe ese 
‘e four movem to: he 
In place of the usual tired) Are OWE lever "the Seetaien had tenderness 
right burlesques, and although they and violence by turns, and the Bere- 
are undeniably amusing, they are zowsky had all its composer 
also undeniably. close to being una-: sent into the score, which was 
bashed bids for favor. The alle- D talinte enough to capigre quick 
gretto rubato section, indeed, would favor, if no more. Next meek the 
bring down the house at a PODS | ch watrn presents the fifial con- 
concert. Not that there’s anything | art nt: the season, cofisisting of 
wrohg in that, of course, but it does 


o illiams’ Fantasia on a 
seem Odd to include two such hilari- Sree’ hs coe s Tallis: Debus- 
ous sections in what is otherwise a y 


. sy’s Prelude, “The Afternoon of a 

vit any rate. the eonterto is q Fan,” Ravel's second suite fom 
n ra ; ‘6 ; ‘ ; 

iteaae "addition to the greviously ‘ata a et re No, 5 in E 
slim repertoire for the viola, war hhaa Tomorrow, the orchestra’s 
which, although it lacks the extreme etnicn Seas d concert offers Bach’s 
flexibility and the brilliant tone of Magnificat and Beethoven’s Ninth 
the violin, can be one of the noblest 


ith the Harvard Glee 
of solo instruments. Such an instru if i oe moi dcliffe Choral Society 
ment it was yesterday in the hands 


iolinict | ists. 
of the eminent French violinist, 424 Solo 


sionate. 


Cal brilliance. 
you wil 


One of the m 
of the season. 


Berezowsky’ 


S 


+S aly” and 
Viola Con- 


Dp. 28, which wa 


for the first time 
orchestra h 


Here is 


alive today as 


first 


ardors and Pictorial de 
solute conviction, These conditions 
Met, the Symphony is, as the 
a knockout! It is incredib] 


the Boston Symphon 
it since 1919! 
Don’t try to ana 


“Harold In 


If you happen to be f 
t att 


the ‘score in- 
tellectually, Tha can’t be done. 


ond of B 


its 
tails with ab- 
Y Say, 


e that 
neglected 


yron, 


y in yesterday’s 
the other sec- 
ilar exactions. 


€ round and. 
interpretation, 
vitzky is just the man 
One hopes he can find 
S Way to give us more unfamiliar 
Berlioz next season, 
It was too bad the 
overshadowed Mr. 
Viola Concerto, 


S engaging 
and Pleasant. -Americkn 


“Scaled sym- 
diminutive 
and fourth 
Sgish,. Four 

the conven- 

certo, are a 

d so is the 

n of the first move- 


ment, involving an introduction, a 
distinctive recitative for the solo 
Viola, and a set Of variations. Mr. 
Berezowsky likes tunes and mild 


dissonance, which complement each 
other quite nicely, 


Louis Bailly is a 


His tech 


€ success, 
ments of each 


mechanistic way as it 


is program wil 


night at 8:15. Ne 
are the last The pro- 


Sia On a 
Thomas _ Tallis. by 


Vaughan Williams; Prelude to “The 





“Harold in Italy” Touch 
of Excitement 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A Symphony season that of late had 
begun to droop sadly from lack of 
musical interest (something quite dis- 
tinct from the nature of the perform- 
ances) got straightened up quite a bit 
yesterday by a long-overdue revival of 
Berlioz’ ‘‘Harold in Italy’’ Symphony. 
The pretext of this, our first hearing of 
‘“‘Harold’’ since the fall of 1919, was the 
the presence of Louis Bailly as viola 
soloist. Besides playing the important 
obligato in the Symphony Mr. Bailly 
asSisted in the Boston premiere of the 
new Concerto of Nicolai Berezowsky. A 
programme that ran wholly to B’s be- 
fan with Bach’s Third Brandenburg 
Concerto with the usual Koussevitzkyan 
interpolation of the Sinfonia from the 
Cantata, “Christ Lay in Bands of 
Death,” between the two Allegros., 


Since novel music should claim first 
consideration, let it be said that Mr. 
Berezowsky, a fertile and resourceful 
composer who has been well represented 
at Symphony Hall, has put together a 
Viola Concerto of no great moment 
with some dry and labored pages, and 
some that are quite diverting. The in- 
troductory Recitative and Variations is 
mostly on the dry side. The succeeding 
Allegretto rubato, in the Style of a 
“clumsy country dance.” is genuinely 
amusing and actually causgad laughter, 
something rare at a Symphony concert. 
The next two movements are up and 
aliown, but the last is mostly gay and 
ends quite fetchingly. . 

An admirable musician and virtuoso, 
well known here if only through his 
connection with the Flonzaley quartet 
of blessed memory, Mr. Bailly appar- 
ently was doing all that could be done 
for Mr, Berézowsky, and his contribu- 
tion to the remarkable performance of 
Berlioz’ Symphony was notable, | 

If Mr. Berezowsky has his ups and 
downs, so does Berlioz, though the 
latter’s ups are considerably higher up 
and the downs are very different. It 
has been said that ‘Berlioz’ best is 
wonderful; his worst is appalling—and 
the twain, with the degrees between 
them, are inextricably confused to- 
gether.’”’ In the case of ““Harold,’’ how- 
ever, we have there movements that 
may be accepted in toto and a fourth, 
the “Orgy of Brigands,” that in spots 
is pretty dreadful. (Berlioz was never 
an advocate of half measures, but it 
‘did seem yesterday as though pr. 
| Koussevitzky made matters worse than 


need: be in the brass and percussion 
sections. This reviewer's ears are stil] 
ringing.) 

But when we realize that this eym- 
phony, so prophetic of later musical 
ways—in places it sounds almost con- 
temporaneous—was composed in 1834, we 
are filled with wonder and amazement, 
Consider that at that time Liszt had 
written no orchestral music and Wag- 
ner nothing of the aslighest consequence, 

This historical angle aside, ‘‘Harold’’ 
contains enough of charm and imagina- 
tion, of picturesqueness and poetry to 


keep it agliy ty’ y dec to 
RAPE B Pad 


Except’ for his perhaps pardonable 
dynamic excesses in the Finale, Dr. 
Koussevitzky conducted “Harold” with 
such sympathy, such burning eloquence, 


that his previous neglect of the work | 
is hard to understand. The Bach, as 


always, was played superbly, 
Beston Banker, Harvard 
Secretary, Is Elected 
President of Trustees 


Jerome D. Greene, Boston banker 
and educaticnal administrator, was 
elected president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at a special meeting of 
the Board yesterday afternoon. 

Greene is the fourth to hold this 
position since the orchestra was in- 


corporated in 1918 on the retire- 
ment of Henry L. Higginson, He 
succeeds Ernest B. Dane. who held 
the office from 1938 until hj ath 
April 5. a “a 

Greene Mas fe a trust 
Boston Symphony since 1938. 
the same period he has been secrev- 
lary to the Corporation of Harvard 
and was director of the Harvard 
Tercentenary Celebration. 

He is a trustee of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, the 
Cambridge Hospital and many other 
nstitutions, For years he was 
Tustee of the Rockefeller Founda- 
1on. He lives at 54-A Garden st., 
-ambridge, 

Henry B. Cabot was elected treas- 
4rer; Henry B. Sawyer is vice presi- 
lent. The remaiinng trustees in- 
‘lude Reginald C. Foster, Alvan T. 
fuller, N. Penrose Hallowell. M. A. 
JeWolfe Howe. Roger I. Lee. Rich- 
ird C, Paine and Bentley W. War- 
en. 


Dr. Koussevitzky Presents 
Berezowsky Viola Concerto 


something to the last degree stub- 


Music for the viola, an instru-. 
ment that refuses to be conven- | 
lently classified or to act up to, 
any sort of academic standard, 
reaches its high mark in the nov- 
elty which the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky, | 
Conductor, presented at the, 
twenty-third concert of the season | 
in Symphony Hall yesterday af-' 
ternoon, The notes written for this 
Strange member of the string fam- 
lly by Nicolai Berezowsky, a com- 
poser of Russian antecedents and 
characteristics, are about the out- 
side for difficulty of execution, and 
at the very advance also for scope 
and variety of expression. The 
solo part in Berezowsky’s Concerto 
for Viola and Orchestra, Opus 28, 
taken by Louis Bailly, visiting ar- 
tist of the. day, may have seemed 
to listeners a simple enough task— 
an €asier one than the solo part in 
a concerto for violin, to make 
comparison, would be; but we may 
be sure it gave the performer, not- 
withstanding his €asy posture on 
the platform and his unagitated 
Manner of playing, all he. wante 


' to bed Rey ao 5A, noe 


outward semblance of a violin, ex- 
cept that it is a little larger, is 
something else altogether as a 
mechanism under the fingers and 
the bow, Being larger of form and 
build than a violin, it runs to a 
lower range of scale. Indeed, it 


of the ‘cello in power. For that | 
matter, its slender sonority is a 
permanent, unsolvable problem, It 


strument without sound. What it 
peculiarly and in fact irreplace- 
ably supplies is a tone quality, 

That quality, too, happens to be | 


born and re 
SO much so 
ber of musi 
eer, as Mr, 
mastery. 


sistant to manipulation; 
that only a small num- 
Clans will devote a car- 
Bailly has done, to its 


For the viola, while bearing the 
of the Concerto, Mr. Bailly, as was 


| to be expected, distinguished him- 


self; but more than that, he inter- 
ested the audience. Or, if he was 
not the one who captivated the 
house, then the composer was, if 
the difference matters. For cer- 
tainly the new piece went off with 


suecess, Li 
pleces on 


kewise, the other two 
the program—Bach 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G 


major for 


string orchestra (two 


allegro movements, with the sin- 


fonia from 
Todesbande 
the Berlioz 


Cantata, “Christ lag in 
n” as interlude); and 
“Harold in Italy” Sym- 


phony, with Viola Solo, Opus 16. 
Again in the Berlioz work Mr. 


Bailly had 


a special role, though 


this time he acted as an assisting 
artist in’ an ensemble, taking a 
chair at the left hand of the con- 
ductor as one of the string section. 
Here, the figure of central interest | 
was the conductor: and truly Dr. | 
Koussevitzky put a soloist’s zeal 
into his directing, What he did not 
bring out inthe way of the ro- 
mantic, or whatever the main ele- 
ment of the “Harold” Symphony 


e-- be, let 


explain whowwill. Per- 


haps someone has yet to tell us 
what those.composers of the 1830's 
POSS€ss€s many of the traits of the “id try to say —Berlioz, Bellini, and 


violoncello, though it ¢ 1] | maybe even Mendelssohn. 
on reals Tar shore The performarice of the Bach 


piece, by 


a reduced group of 


strings showed what the “quartet” 
Can almost be described as an in- Toundation of the Boston Sy ae 
phony amounts to; showed it ta 
be a choir of balanced voices, clear 
harmony, firm, yet easy rhythm, 
and counterpoint that hits note 


against note 
a blur. 


with never a miss or 
W. Fu ‘ne 


So 5 eee Et ane ee ee 
é 





Worcester to Hear Symphony 
Tuesday---’No Substituting’ 


[Special Dispatch to The Herald] 
WORCESTER, April 21—The Bos- be in their best trim if permitted to 
ton Symphony Orchestra will give a! travel by day coaches,” 
concert at the Municipal Auditorium, Dann added he had not heard of 


April 28 as a result of the cancella- | any olfer by the Philadelphia musi- 


tT yn | Cle ‘avel by coach in order to 
tion of a concert Thursday night byicians to travel by coach in ord 

la ‘Orchestra, whose|keep the engagement here Thursday 
the pe plage ll ac-|night. He pointed out the orchestra 
aetde tor because of war trans-|Undoubtedly could not be in good 
coon Geokicma ‘condition to play in Philadelphia 
peer oe Re announced tonight by|Friday afternoon after traveling by 
PL vn 7 Dann, president of the/Gay coach at the conclusion of their 
Worcester Civic Music Asociation. |Raeduled aphentarics here late 

nn denied!Thursday hight. 

Tie oc es in| In announcing the concert by the 
the cancellation explaining it was/ Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
a “general understanding that sym-| Tuesday night at 8:15 O'clock, Dann 


} 


‘Orchestra 922 4") itute 
anyone. @f a2 e $7 
| He ad#led arrangemefits for tHe 


appearance of the Boston group were 
made during the day with George F. 
‘Judd, manager Of the orchestra. Dr. 
‘Serge Koussevitsky wil] conduct, 


Phillips, Brown Elected |board. A resident of Newport, he 


has been active for a. number of 


Symphony Trustees _| years ‘as'a como tof official and 


: trustee of Institutions in Providence. 
John Nicholas Brown of Newport,} The board of trustees now num- 


R. I, and William Phillips of Bos- | bers 12, with Jerome D. Greene as 
ton, were made trustees of the Bos-|———— 


‘president, Henry RB. Sawyer as vice 
ton Symphony Orchestra at a meet-/ president, enry B. Cabot as trease 


ing of the Sot he to fill two ya-/urer, Reginald C. Foster, Alvan T, 


Cahcies Sl -42 Fuller, N. Penrose Hallowell, M. A. 
as 


ray , D if rE Rich. 
Phillips ad a disJfguishad gy piowe: Roger I. Lee, Rich 


. . Paine, Bentle W. Warren, 
Career in the diplomatic service, He . 


‘has -been attached intermittently to 
the Department of State and has 
‘Served in 


Boston § 
1931 to 1 
‘as 
Italy made his res 
|Sary. 
Brown is the first trustee Outside 
of Greater Boston to serve upon the 
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(Second Suite) 
y Afternoon, 10 


1 


for Double String Orchestra 
(Eclogue of Stéphane Mallarmé) 


so); Allegro vivace 


) 


Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 

Prelude a “L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” 

-. Symphony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 
da 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-ONE AND FORTY-TWO 
INTERMISSION 


SATURDAY EVENING, May ag, at 8:15 o’clock 


Lwenty-fourth Pro gramme 
.“Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet, Orchestral Excerpts 
o'clock on Saturday Evening 


Lever du jour — Pantomime — Danse Générale 


Andante cantabile, con alcuna licenza 


Andante; Allegro con anima 
Valse (Allegro moderato 


I. 
IT. 
IIT. 


IV. Finale (Andante maesto 
This programme will end about 4:30 on Fr 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, May 1, at 2:30 0’clock 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. . . 
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DEBUSsY. . 
TCHAIKOVSKY . 





SYMPHONY HALL Serge Koussetitzky’s extraordi- 


Boston Symphony Orchestrq @ty powers of imagination have not 

’ diminished; consider his personal, 

By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. : The concerts yesterday afternoon rhetorical and very free way with 

S h c f the way. And no man ever de- » and tonight by the Boston Sym- Tchaikovsky, which gives the Sym- 

ympnony Concer served his ovation more than Dr. phony Orchestra are the last of the phony unforgettable emotional] glow. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Koussevitzky did yesterday, finish- > yeah hs , conericed upon the Consider, also, his interpretive wiz- 

Serge Koussevitzky conducting, pre-|ing, as he has, his 18th season, his | st a Fifth yer ds’ of Tchaikov- ar dry with the Tallas Fantasia, that 

sented the 24th and final concert of |stature among his contemporaries a oo F ymphony, a work conjures up an English past; with 

the season yesterday afternoon in/more gigantic than ever. , of Eo mint, the. sluggish the pagan Janguors of Debussy and 

Symphony Hall, with the following! Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia on a nds in the the scintillant picture-music of 

program: +2 “F247 uheme by the 16th century English : indi “,oen- Ravel. How well the Friday audi- 

Vaughan Williams composer Thomas Tallis provided analogy ma If any ence appreciates conductor and or- 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas the one intellectual moment on a : Russian S een this chestra 

Tallis for Double String’ orchestra program otherwise given over en- , € world 


een 7 a " ’ "143 : : : a c fore an- 
Ravel oe Depa nee maldl 4 un Waune’’|tirely to sensuality. There are few ! 
lanienky , examples in contemporary music of run its course. cur i -t 
Symphony No, 5 in B minor, Op. 64/such mastery of the string band as been won, § ni< like pA a qo pen Pre 
Granted it is a long way from| Vaughan Williams has demon- According” to tust m, tres Ro that seein ere a a ai . 
strated here. With the string or- new music at the open; w were omitted, an 

the ultra-refined musical atmo- chestra divided into three sections, ing Symphony Sancaptar pie clos- disecvered too late for correction, 
sphere of Debussy and Ravel to theluseq now as solo ensembles and | gram this week. in addition’ rt got ota the Symphony sea- 
overpoweringly lush sonorities of|again as a whole, the composition Tchaikovsky, consists of the ins see As Othe te te Pape r 
Tchaikovsky, when the most fami-|is boldly original in all but the Vaughan- Williams on a “Billy th Kid "by he : C lant 
liar music of all three appears On/austere theme itself. Yet there is Theme by | Roe Rag ong 7 "th “ b oe on 
one Program, no matter how much| within its fabric the unmistakable to “The Af piace among the best new 


we may admire each separately, the|evidence of the composer’s early Debussy, an Niusic Of the season; second, that 
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; / “ Mr. Koussevitzky’s repetition, in the 
result is a shade too giddy for com- compulsion to create or at least : and Chloe 
fort. Thus, for all the tonal glories| point the way to a specific musical 1. there is som har Mp cason, of the Concerto Grosso 


by Martinu, and the Sixth Sym- 


that sounded through Symphony | idiom deriving from the English phony of Shostakovitch was a de- 


Hall yesterday and for all the in- folksong. ; , 
credible virtuosity of orchestra and After the breath-taking perfor- ro gow phoma ty, Be one aua 
conductor, we must confess to a mance of the Debussy and the ; , Mamet 
slight vertigo at the richness of the Ravel, the Tchaikovsky came as ge The 61 BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
iet. anti-climax. Yet we have never ; The audi - 
Still it was a “last concert,” and|heard the finale of it taken at such lagged a ti 7 emory with Star incoas cogs ot a 
far be it from us to decry discreet|a driving pace, nor have we ever of excellan: ug Wego at the height = n é te at the beginning 
emotional revelation under the cir-|heard it resemble great music more , Well were it has been of yesterday's final Symphony matinee 
cumstance, for there’s absolutely no|than it did yesterday. The concert rdav’ Gecade. Yes- heard another national anthem before 
denying that such an occasion be-| wil] be repeated tonight, of course, | eal Proof, if any it, the Polish “Poland is Not Yet Lost.” 
longs to the conductor, and if he|at which time we venture to proph- ey were cornet excel! played in recognition of Polish Const! 
sees fit to indulge in a magnificent\esy an even greater ovation than formances despite Se, Pere tution Day b eit 
tour de force, we are with him all that which took place yesterday. the Tchaikovs : y. Or. . er. en ee 
=e and once more, Ka 
ctive abilities, the 
Sang “The Star 
' aforesaid. 





These double rites accomplished, the 
concert went on its way. It is not Dr. 
Kouseevitzky’s wont to place upon his 
244th programme either novelties or im- 
portant revivals. Rather, is the occa- 
sion one in which high-mettled steeds 
of battle are put through their paces, 
There were three of these yesterday, 
DeBussy’s Prelude to ‘‘The Afternoon 
of a Faun,” the Second Suite from 
Ravel’s ‘“‘Daphnis and Chloe” and the 
Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. Ae 
preface to these familiar numbers came 
Vaughan-Williams’ Fantasia for double 
string orchestra on a theme by Thomas 
Tallis. This “Tallis Fantasia,” as it 
is often called, does not sound quite 
as well as it did when we first heard 
it 200 years ago. The Part-writing now 
seems unnecessarily thick, with too 
many doublings, while the unorthodox 
parallelisms in the harmony have lost 
some of their once arresting quality, 
These considerations aside, the piece, 
still impreseive in its own right, again 
served to display the richness of our 
orchestra’s string section. 

Not long ago in New York this re- 
viewer heard Dr. Koussevitzky per- 
form the “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
that city and at the time he imagined 
that the Philharmonic hae Succeeded in 
sounding almost exactly like the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Yesterday he realized 
that that could not have been so. The 
tonal qualities of the Boston Symphony 
remain peculiar to it. Other orchestras 
have their virtues. The one at Sym- 
Phony Hall retains clear ascendency 
over them all in this matter of tone, 
and that has been largely Dr. Kous- 
Sevitzky’s doing. The performance of 
DeBussy’s Prelude had been properly 
exqisite, but this Superb projection 


of Ravel’s music complete] ove ad- 
owed it, e te Par 

a 1 6 Tt A Symphony 
season clope with some work other than 
the First Symphony of Brahms. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth has its banal pages, 
plenty of them, but for all occasional 
Vulgarities and unabashed sentimen- 
talities, it is honest, sincere, red- 
blooded music and put together with 
masterly § skill. The voltage of the 
Koussevitzkian performance is extreme- 
ly high. Yesterday it provoked the 
inevitable stamping and cheers. To- 
night the season-proper ends. Certain 
reflections upon it may be found in 
these columns tomorrow, 


Cheers, Tears End 
Symphony Fridays 


Crowded Hall Stands 
as Program Closes 


Tears and cheers mingled at 
Symphony Hall as the Friday Aft- 
ernoon series ended for the 6lst 
season. The huge, appreciative 
dudience stood at the end and 


roared ¥ lapp "4 ne 
wept at Gy 
In a changing world, all the 


old familiar things fast slipping 
away, there was obvious reluctance 
to part with this traditional Boston 
fixture. Patrons who have seldom 
missed a Friday Afternoon stood 
about in the lobby and on the steps, 
hating to leave the building. The 
same program will be given to- 
night, but the Friday Afternoon 


patrons are scarcely aware of that. 
. Mrs. Alvan T, Fuller did her cry- 
ing in an extremely good-looking 


navy and white printed job, a huge 


bunch of heevenly pink Mayflowers 
on the jacket and pink flowers on 
a cute straw. Carl Dreyfus bought 
Mayflowers for someone as he en- 
tered Symphony with the Wallace 
Goodriches, 

Mrs. Charles Higginson parked 
her beach wagon, a red straw top- 
ping her black and white checks. 
Summer plans were discussed on 
all sides and Mrs. Robert Treat 
Paine, just back from California 
and looking it, was greeted by a 
doorman with outstretched hands 
and by many friends who insisted 
she looked as smart and Slim as a 
girl—and she did. in tailored black, 
her favorite pearls and a white 
straw. 

Mrs. Paul Clark and her daughter 


Standing to applaud—the George 
Lewises were on hand, the Wolcotts, 
Mrs. Dudley L. Pickman with gay 
Pink touches in hat, corsage and 


—her mother, Mrs. Charles 


O Wessel, was with her, and 
m Karolik was in the center 
of the house, leading the applause 


and Waiving, Clapping and shouting 
louder than anyone, ‘* 
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Much Has Happened Still the Finest 
in 61st Season of 
Boston Symphony 


The Boston Symphony retains its 
exalted position of what competent 
judges have described as “‘the finest 
orchestra in the world today.” For 
discipline, virtuosity of technic, for 

Musically speaking, the 61st sea- splendor, richness and warmth of 
son of the Boston Symphony Or- tone, it has no rival. Without in- 
chestra resembled its predecessors, strumentalists of the highest or- 
but it has -not been without oc- chestral rank, no symphonic organ- 
currences of non-musical nature ization could achieve such a peak 
that have in one way and another of excellence. | 
affected its course. Between the first But that the conductor is the 
concert, Oct. 10, and the conclusion energizing agent and the controling 


force of a great orchestra was 
of the season, last evening, h proved beyond a doubt when Mr. 
Koussevitzky went to New York to 


has happened. 5-3-4 


The past seven months h seen ewssume the leadership, for two 
the activity of the orchestra cir- weeks, of the only orchestra apart 
cumscribed by decisions of James from his own which he has con- 
‘Caesar Petrill6, president of the ducted in the United States; the 
American Federation of Musicians. New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
In mid-Winter, musical Boston This writer unfortunately was not 
mourned with Serge Koussevitzky there to hear those concerts, but 
| the death of the conductor’s wife, reliable information credits to Mr. 
Mrs. Nathalie Koussevitzky. In | Koussevitzy transformation of the 
‘April, Ernest B. Dane, president of Philharmonic, after only a few re- 
the orchestra’s board of trustees, hearsals, into an orchestra “almost 


died, and his place was taken by 
Jerome D. Green. 

Beyond blackout preparations, 
the war thus far has not had a 
visible effect upon the concerts at 
Symphony Hall. But at this writ- 
ing there is doubt of the continu- 
ance, next Summer, of the Berk- 
shire Symphonic Festival and 
Berkshire Music Center at “Tangle- 
wood.” 

Up to the present, there has been 
no official announcement concerning 
unionization of the Boston Sym- 
phony. _Mr. Petrillo has expressed 
his desire that our orchestra be 
unionized, and his edicts have de- 
prived us of hearing Bruno Walter 
as guest conductor, and of the pres- 
ence of three soloists—Efrem 7im- 
balist, Joseph Szigeti and Rudolf 
Serkin. Mr. Petrillo also forbade 
Howard Hanson to appear as con- 
ductor of his own Third Symphony. 


as good as the Boston Symphony.” 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s enforced ab- 
sence due to the death of his wife, 
coupled with his fortnight in jNew 
York, brought forward Richard Bur- 
gin as conductor for a total of 16 
concerts, four of which were in the 
Monday and Tuesday series. One 
has spoken of Mr. Burgin’s growing 
technical command as conductor in 
past years. This season his work 
was finer than ever, and, what is 
more, of interpretive distinction. 
Desire Defauw, the able. Belgian, 
was the only guest conductor. 
Only one pension fund concert 
was given, but that proved to be a 
great occasion, when a. sold-out 
house heard Mr. Koussevitzky, the 
‘choruses of the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society, and 
four excellent soloists, encompass a 
fine performance of Bach’s Mag- 
nificat, and a stupendous unfold- 
ing of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


“Harold in Italy,” the Third Svm- : 
phonies of Roussel and Roy arate. Mee egns Provocative new music 
Prokofieff’s “Scythian” Suite, and like Aaron Copland’s “Quiet City” 
+ tk aS fourth movements of 
e Four ymphony by Gustav - 
Mahler. Why it was necessary to TU% With a comparatively few 
ee “wo and wae on such futil- 
S as ravinsky’s: “Symphony of 
Psalms” and the. frothy “Prom e. Performing, even if it is second rate. 


The New Music theus” of Scriabin one does not 
Nothing is more dreary than a know. In their place we might have 

comparative tabulation of the pro- had the whole Second Symphony 
portion of new music to old, in qa ©f Mahler and the first half of his 
review of a symphony season, so no Fourth. 

ss: figures will be given here. But And the Soloists — 

e ne 
briefly. To cat pale * he bkae as Ruth Posselt, pianist Claudio 
them were the Sixth S h Arrau (whose excellent work re- 
Shostakovitch, a work a mane sulted in his engagement, a few 
and individuality; the rugged E-fiet days later, for the Monday-Tuesday 
Symphony by Hindemith; Martin's Giogea’ wood. Brest Levy Grae 
biun » honest and craftsmanlike 4),¢ Liszt “Dan f Daath aying 
gece ge: ——- and the impressive first dguiigenne: with the Passe 
the youne pe a White a Re 2 tra), Polyna Stoska, Yehudi aan, 
man. ; ~ hin, Jean Bedetti and Louis Bailly 
were the outstanding soloists. 
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Boston symphony concert of any sea- 
son, we felt last night that never had 
Dr. Koussevitzky done more with his 
orchestra, and never had the orches- 


tra done more with the music, It is 
not every such organization that can 
take a warhorse like the “Eroica” 
and treat it with such enthusiasm 
and brilliancy that the listner strains 
to hear every note with all the in- 
‘tensity usually accorded only to a 
new and exceptionally interesting 
work. Last night’s performance was 
practically electrifying, reaching its 
height, as far as we were concerned, 
in the magnificent fugal section of 
the second movement. 
It would be hard to think offhand 
of any symphonic work more ideal 
to display Dr, Koussevitzky’s genius 
with Russian music than the Ravel 
orchestration of the piano pieces 
Moussorgsky ‘wrote inspired by the 
work of his artist friend, Victor 
rtimann. Almost all the elements 
of- Russian music are to be found in 
‘these 11 pieces: and its goes without 
saying that from the heavy humor 
of the “Promenade,” through the 
haunting lyricism of “Il Vecchio 
Castello” and the witty caricature of 
“Samue! Goldenburg,” to the bom- 


bastic majesty of “The Great Gate 


at Kiev,” each was flawlessly and 
thrillingly played. J. W. G. 


OPENS SERIES 
OF CONCERTS 


Symphony Plays But Two 
Numbers 


The shorter series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra opened 
last evening, and the programme, 
which Will be repeated this afternoon, 
contained but two numbers, Beethoven's 
Third or “Eroica” Symphony and 
Moussorgsky’'s ‘Picture at an Exhibi- 
tion,”’ as orchestrated by Ravel. With 
the addition’ of Prokofieff’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet Suite, this list was that of the 
frst pair of regular concerts. 

When the “Eroica”’ and the ‘Pic- 
tures’ were played earlier in the sea- 
son, it was generally opined that Dr. 
Koussevitzky had chosen them for 
their significance in the present crisis. 
No finer musical incarnation of the 
heroic spirit exists than the Symphony 
Which Beethoven wrote while under the 
spell of Napoleon's victories. (When 
the Corsican proclaimed himself em- 


peror, Beethoven tor . - 
tion.) dl a¢ “f fod 

| . aed ~ 

The t ness t oussorgsky 
Suite is to be found in the final pie- 
ture, “The Great Gate at Kiev.’’ In 
lavel’s resplendent instrumentation, 
this concluding section becomes elo- 
quently symbolical of Russian re- 
sistance’ and Dr. Koussevitzky’s fervor 


with the music plainly indieates that 
that is what it means to him, 


SYMPHONY HALL. | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra KOussevitzky, 


There was a headline in this news- | 


paper yesterday afternoon which 

quoted an authority as saying, “Mos- 

cow will not fall.” That statement— 
inspiration to all who stand as bul- 

warks of freedom—was reiterated at 
Symphony Hall last evening in the | 
most heroic musical terms by Lud- . 
wig van Beethoven, whose “Eroica” | 
Symphony was conducted by Serge | 
Koussevitzky. | 

This was the first of the series of . 
six Monday evening concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. But’ 
Moussorgsky, through his “Pictures | 
at. an Exhibition” in the orchestral 
arrangement by Ravel, also had | 
something to say about Russia. : 
. An electric, elevating reading of 
the Third Symphony, such as Mr. 
Koussevitzky gave last night, is the 
most lucid explanation of Beetho- 
ven’s intentions that one can think 
of. It is made clear beyond any 
doubt that Beethoven herein glori- 
fies the unconquerable human spirit: | | 
not the shabby jesty of cgn- | 
queror. 40- -¢ 
_ This li§tener cannot te ea 
ing the Boston Symphony and Serge 
Koussevitzy in such splendid form. 
As one could hear remarked during 
intermission, attack and ending were 
clean as a whistle. Sonority was its 
fullest. But this was not sound and 
fury for its own sake. This was}! 
great music-making. 

What Moussorgsky had tosay about} 
Russia was more in the nature of) 
musical character sketching. “Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition” acted as 
commentary upon the foregoing 
Beethoven Symphony. Where the 
“Eroica” spoke of human spirit (the! 
Russian spirit if you chose to see 
it that way), the latter called at- 


| 
| 


Ravel And 
Beethoven 


Musically, Ravel, by evidence of 
the playing of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge. Kousse- 
vitzky, Conductor, in Symphony 


Hall last night, was no Frenchman; 
he was pure Russian, right down 
from Tchaikovsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. His orchestral arrange- 
ment of Moussorgsky’s set of piano 
pieces, ‘Pictures at an Exhibition,” 
makes that point clear enough; at 
any rate as Dr. Koussevitzky 
handles them. Ravel simply takes 
up Rimsky-Korsakoff’s job and 
puts Moussorgsky’s ideas into big 
instrumental shape. He surpasses 
in magnificence of tone design 
anything that Rimsky-Korsakoff 
ever did for Moussorgsky and he 
adds fancies that he picks up from 
the early scoring of Stravinsky. 

Listeners used to think of Ravel 
as belonging to the school of 
terial as Moussorgsky is gréat tone" 
on to the approval of audiencgg 
for his kind of republishment #2 
Liszt holds on for-.his, he will ¢ 
pretty well. 
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at the opening of the Mar 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


, .he opening concert of the 1941-42 Mon- 
Gay evening series of the Boston Symphony 
cnestra, aes Koussevitzky, conductor, 
as given last night at Symphony Hall.. 
le program was as follows: | 
q 1p ony No. 3 in E-flat major, 
fe wuecica,’” Op. SB... . . Beethoven 
“Pictures at an Exhibition,’’ pianoforte 
eces.. arranged for orchestra by 


_ Maurice Ravel ............ Moussorgs 
as ho BOE eA, 
As. always on’ hedti Tir 
Boston symphony concert of any sea- 
son, we felt last night that never had 
Dr. Koussevitzky done more with his 


orchestra, and never had the orches- 


tra done more with the music. It is 
not every such organization that can 
take a warhorse like the “Eroica” 
and treat it with such enthusiasm 
and brilliancy that the listner strains 
to hear every note with all the in- 
tensity usually accorded only to a 
hew and exceptionally interesting 
work. Last night’s performance was 
practically electrifying, reaching its 
height, as far as we were concerned, 
in the magnificent fugal section of 
the second movement. 

It would be hard to think offhand 
of any symphonic work more ideal 
to display Dr. Koussevitzky’s genius 
with Russian music than the Ravel 
orchestration of the piano pieces 
Moussorgsky wrote inspired by the 
work of his artist friend, Victor 
Hartmann. Almost all the elements 
‘of Russian music are to be found in 
these 11 pieces; and its goes without 
saying that from the heavy humor 
of the “Promenade,” through the 
haunting lyricism of “Il Vecchio 
Castello” and the witty caricature of 
“Samue! Goldenburg,” to the bom- 
pbastic majesty of “The Great Gate 
at Kiev,” each was flawlessly and 
thrillingly played. J. W. G. 


OPENS SERIES 
OF CONCERTS 


Symphony Plays But Two 
Numbers 


The shorter series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra opened 
last evening, and the programme, 
which will be repeated this afternoon, 
contained but two numbers, Beethoven's 
Third or ‘“Eroica’ Symphony and 
Moussorgsky's ‘Picture at an Exhibi- 
tion,’’ as orchestrated by Ravel. With 
the addition of Prokofiefft’s ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet’? Suite, this list was that of the 
frst pair of regular concerts. 

When the “Eroica’’ and the ‘‘Pic- 
tures’ were played earlier in the sea- 
son, it was generally opined that Dr. 
Koussevitzky had chosen them for 
their significance in the present crisis. 
No finer musical incarnation of the 
heroic spirit exists than the symphony 
which Beethoven wrote while under the 
spell of Napoleon’s victories. (When 
the Corsican proclaimed himself em- 


peror, Beethoven tore up t degtca- 
Nine hai &- Af 
The tial <a t oussorgsky 


suite is to be found in the final pic- 
ture, “The Great Gate at Kiev.’’ In 
Ravel’s resplendent instrumentation, 
this concluding section becomes elo- 
quently symbolical of Russian _re- 
sistance’ and Dr. Koussevitzky’s fervor 
with the music plainly indicates that 
that is what it means to him. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


There was a headline in this news. | 


paper yesterday afternoon which 
quoted an authority as saying, “Mos- 
cow will not fall.” That statement— 
inspiration to all who stand as bul- 


warks of freedom—was reiterated at | 


Symphony Hall last evening in the 


most heroic musical terms by Lud- . 


wig van Beethoven, whose “Eroica” 
Symphony was conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

This was the first of the series of 
six Monday evening concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. But 


Moussorgsky, through his “Pictures | 


at an Exhibition” in the orchestral 
arrangement by Ravel, also had 
something to say about Russia. 

. An electric, elevating reading of 
the Third Symphony, such as Mr. 
Koussevitzky gave last night, is the 
most lucid explanation of Beetho- 
ven's intentions that one can think 
of. It is made clear beyond any 
doubt that Beethoven herein glori- 
fies the unconquerable human spirit;! 
not the shabby x of Cc 


queror. f O- ‘2 
_ This liftener cannot te PA 
ing the Boston Symphony and Serge 
Koussevitzy in such splendid form. 
As-one could hear remarked during 
intermission, attack and ending were 
clean as a whistle. Sonority was its 
fullest. But this was not sound and 
fury for its own sake. This was 
great music-making, 

What Moussorgsky had to say about} 


Russia was more in the nature of | 


musical character Sketching. “Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition” acted as 
commentary upon the toresoing| 
Beethoven Symphony. Where the: 
“Eroica” spoke of human spirit (the 
Russian spirit if you chose to see! 
it that way), the latter called at-| 
tention to human frailty. Lumber-| 
ing humors were Satirized, Rus- 
Sian characters smartly etched in 
bright colors. Whatever one’s im. 
pressions as the music began, they’ 


‘Swiftly crystalized as an unmistaka- 


ble Russian panorama swept by. | 


Koussevitzky, 


Ravel And 
Beethoven 


| Musically, Ravel, by evidence of 
‘the playing of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, Serge. Kousse- 
vitzky, Conductor, in Symphony 


Hall last night, was no Frenchman; 
he was pure Russian, right down 
from Tchaikovsky and Rimsky- 
'Korsakoff. His orchestral arrange- 
ment of Moussorgsky’s set of piano 
pieces, “Pictures at an Exhibition,” 
makes that point clear enough; at 
any rate as Dr. Koussevitzky 
handles them. Ravel simply takes 
up Rimsky-Korsakoff’s job and 
puts Moussorgsky’s ideas into big 
Instrumental shape. He surpasses 


" |in magnificence of tone design 


janything that Rimsky-Korsakoff 
ever did for Moussorgsky and he 
'adds fancies that he picks up from 
the early scoring of Stravinsky. 
Listeners used to think of Ravel 
as belonging to the school of 


vo“ * 


terial as Moussorgsky is’ gréat tone 
thinker; and that brings Ravel, as 
the man by whom they become ex- 
hibitable, up to a pretty high 
position. Pianists play the pieces 
and make no particular hit with 
them. An orchestra plays Ravel’s 
arrangement, and hearers are ex-_ 
alted. It is astonishing that Ravel 
should find such opportunities in 
mere pages of piano notes for the . 
contrasts of color and for the vari- | 
eties of shading that he does; and } 
everything so_ inevitable, no‘ 
striving. if 
To look a little way back in/| 
time, Liszt showed how the thing | 
could be accomplished, though 
he devised his arrangements on & 
reverse plan. He transcribed or- 
chestral subjects for piano, and 
in his way he rose to top heights 
of eloquence too. If Ravel hangs 
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SYMPHONY CONCERT | 


, the opening concert of the 1941-42 Mon-. 
Oren ening series of the Boston Symphony 
/renestra, Berge Koussevitzky, conductor, 
Was given las night at Symphony Hall. 
rogram was as follows: | 
aphony No. 3 in E-flat major, 
py roca,” Op. 55.......... ... Beethoven 
Pictures at an Exhibition,’’ pianoforte 
leces. arranged for orchestra by 
Ss 


-weeurice’ Ravel... ...... oussor 
as ho P= NeetA, 
As. always on” hedri 
Boston symphony concert of any sea- 
son, we felt last night that never had 
Dr. Koussevitzky done more with his 


orchestra, and never had the orches- 


‘tra done more with the music. It is 
not every such organization that can 
take a warhorse like the “Eroica” 
and treat it with such enthusiasm 
and brilliancy that the listner strains 
to hear every note with all the in- 
‘tensity usually accorded only to a 
new and exceptionally interesting 
work. Last night’s performance was 
practically electrifying, reaching its 
height, as far as we were concerned, 
in the magnificent fugal section of 
the second movement. 

It would be hard to think offhand 
of any symphonic work more idea] 
to display Dr. Koussevitzky’s genius 
with Russian music than the Ravel 
orchestration of the piano pieces 
Moussorgsky ‘wrote inspired by the 
work of his artist friend, Victor 
Hartmann. Almost all the elements 
Of Russian music are to be found in 
these 11 pieces; and its goes without 
saying that from the heavy humor 
of the “Promenade,” through the 
haunting lyricism of “Il Vecchio 
Castello” and the witty caricature of 
“Samue! Goldenburg,” to the bom- 
bastic majesty of “The Great Gate 
at Kiev,” each was flawlessly and 
thrillingly played. J. W. G. 


OPENS SERIES 
OF CONCERTS 


Symphony Plays But Two 
Numbers 


The shorter series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra opened 
last evening,: and the programme, 
Which will be repeated this afternoon, 
contained but two numbers, Beethoven's 
Third or ‘“Eroica” Symphony and 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Picture at an Exhibi- 
tion,’’ as orchestrated by Ravel. With 


the addition of Prokofieff’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’’ Suite, this list was that of the 
frst pair of regular concerts. 

When the “Eroica’’ and the *Pic- 
tures’’ were played earlier in the sea- 
son, it was generally opined that Dr. 
Koussevitzky had chosen them for 
their significance in the present crisis. 
No finer musical incarnation of the 
heroic spirit exists than the Symphony 
which Beethoven wrote while under the 
spell of Napoleon’s victories. (When 
the Corsican proclaimed himself em- 


peror, Beethoven tore up t degtca- 
the le ef did, 
The tieh@iness t oussorgsky 
Suite is to be found in the final pic- 
ture, “The Great Gate at Kiev.” In 
Mavel’s resplendent instrumentation, 
this concluding section becomes elo- 
quently symbolical of Russian re- 
sistance’ and Dr. Koussevitzky’s fervor 
with the music plainly indicates that 
that is what it means to him. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


There was a headline in this news- | 


paper yesterday afternoon which 
quoted an authority as saying, “Mos- 
cow will not fall.” That statement— 
inspiration to all who stand as bul- 
warks of freedom—was reiterated at 


Koussevitzky, 
Ravel And 


Beethoven 


Symphony Hall last evening in the | 


most heroic musical terms by Lud- . 


wig van Beethoven, whose “Eroica” 
Symphony was conducted by Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

This was the first of the series of 
six Monday evening concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. But 
Moussorgsky, through his “Pictures 
at an Exhibition” in the orchestral 
arrangement by Ravel, also had 
something to say about Russia. 

. An. electric, elevating reading of 
the Third Symphony, such as Mr. 
Koussevitzky gave last night, is the 
most lucid explanation of Beetho- 
ven's intentions that one can think 
of. It is made clear beyond any 
doubt that Beethoven herein glori- 


fies the unconquerable human spirit;! 


queror. 40- 2 

This li§tener cannot te Pa 
ing the Boston Symphony and Serge 
Koussevitzy in such splendid form. 
As-one could hear remarked during 
intermission, attack and ending were 
clean as a whistle. Sonority was its 
fullest. But this was not sound and 
fury for its own sake. This was 
great music-making. 

What Moussorgsky had to Sayabout 
Russia was more in the nature of 
musical character sketching. “Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition” acted as 
commentary upon the foregoing 
Beethoven Symphony. Where the 
“Eroica” spoke of human spirit (the 
Russian spirit if you chose to see 
it that way), the latter called at- 
tention to human frailty. Lumber- 
ing humors were Satirized, Rus- 
Sian characters smartly etched in 
bright colors. Whatever one’s im- 
pressions as the music began. they 
'Swiftly crystalized as an unmistaka- 
‘ble Russian panorama swept by. 
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Musically, Ravel, by evidence of 
the Playing of the Boston Sym- 
‘phony Orchestra, Serge. Kousse- 
vitzky, Conductor, in Symphony 


Hall last night, was no Frenchman; 
he was pure Russian, right down 
from Tchaikovsky and Rimsky- 
'Korsakoff. His orchestral arrange- 
ment-of Moussorgsky’s set of piano 
pieces, “Pictures at an Exhibition,” 
makes that point clear enough; at 
any rate as Dr. Koussevitzky 
handles them. Ravel simply takes 
up Rimsky-Korsakoff’s job and 
puts Moussorgsky’s ideas into big 
/instrumental shape. He surpasses 


-|in magnificence of tone design 


anything that Rimsky-Korsakoff 
ever did for Moussorgsky and he 
'adds fancies that he picks up from 
the early scoring of Stravinsky. 
Listeners used to think of Ravel 
as belonging to the school of 
Debussy, and no doubt he does ally 
himself there in some of his works. 
‘For such a skillful adapter can 
catch the method of any composer; 
and making use of it, he can still 
express plenty of individuality, He 
can be somebody besides himself 
and yet remain original. But Ravel, 
whatever else he proves himself, 
is always a practical man of music. 
What he does succeeds. His music 
lands on programs and stays there. 
It keeps its place in the repertory, 
because it can be conveniently per-. 
formed and can be agregably lis- 
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Boston. 


oncerto in D major (K. 537) by 
fozart, his last but one, was given 


‘ ts probable first performance in 


} at last evening’s Symphony 
Frances Nas: was the solo- 


ist. Before the Concerto, Serge 


. - conducted Mozart's 
ve ar” Symphony in D major 
and after, Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic”: 


i 
‘ 
-e),) - 


Symphony. 
Though written three years pre- 


viously, this Concerto acquired itd 
name because Mozart played.it at a 
concert he gave during the corona- 
tion of Leopold II. A polished and 
difficult work on a grand scale, it 
somehow does not display the 
abundant invention which was 
Mozart's hallmark elsewhere. Com- 
paratively, it is static. 

Miss Nash set forth the piano’s 
portion of the Concerto in small, 
almost chamber music proportions. 
The style was clean and very clear, 
for she negotiated her part with a 

arly precious facility. The legato 
playing was not quite smooth enough 
to make’'the tone sing as it must for 
Moz: Mr. Koussevitzky’s accom- 
paniment was appropriately subdued 
and nicely balanced to the piano. 
But, frankly romantic, the Concerto. 
seemed to call fora tgrobust 
treatment. o2 “4 ) 

In the “Haffner” ony emo-, 
tion ran warm and hurfan. But it) 
lacked clarity; not the studied ar-' 
tificialty of a surface gloss, but the | 
orayel clarity which reveals the 


depths. 
” For the Tchaikovsky Symphony 

*. Koussevitzky and his men re-| 
served a great and climactic per- 
formance. It was a memorable 
paying of a familiar work. The 
strings responded with the utmost 
sensitivity. The brass choir was 
superb. The rest—as good as they 
can be. The adagio of the finale 
came as a throbbing calm after 
storm, A long.tense silence followed 
the last, the longest pianissimo this 
jistener has heard. And the ap- 
plause was thunderous. 

The program will be repeated this 
afternoon at 3. | 


me ani ‘te ay 

a 
—_ snHory ” , 

Mozarta-Pian 


vemeeree | D 


| O n D major, K. 537. 
Tehalkovsky —Symp ony No. 6 in B minor 


This week, as every one should 
by now know, marks the’ 150th an- 
niversary of Mozart’s death. Exactly 
that period of years ago to the day 
next Fridsy his body was placed 
into a public grave in the Vienna 
cemetery. The knowing visitor used 
to smile in the little museum co e 
Mozart house in Salzburg at” the 
“actual” skull of the composer in its 
glass case, for it could obviously 
never have been authentically re- 
covered. At the same time it is ironic 
to observe today that no composer 
is more highly venerated, more 
‘shrewdly and justly appraised and, 
by and large, more genuinely liked 
than Mozart. _ 

The “Haffner” Symphony and the 
[coronation Concerto, offered on 
last night’s program, are cases in 


point. The first is a perfect small 
symphony. The minuet is not per- 
haps Mozart’s highest flight of the 
imagination, but the slow movement 
is one of his most completely en- 
chanting. The so-called ‘‘Corona- 
tion” Concerto has never been played 
at a Boston Symphony concert be- 
fore. This is only excusable on the 
grounds that there are so many of 
them. It has been pointed out that 
the concerto as he wrote it was one 
of Mozart’s great contributions to 
musical architecture; and this par- 
ticular one, as a late example, with 
many lovely details and a quite di- 
vinely simple larghetto, should cer- 
tainly have been heard at one of 
these concerts Yefore this. 

Miss Nash, the soloist, has the 
real feeling for Mozart. She is an 
utterly unpretentious pianist, very 
likely—though we do not know this 
| a speécialist in Mozart’s piano mu- 
Sic. She,has so obviously worked 
out a combination of clear technique, 
graceful phrasing and deference to 
the music in hand that this impres- 
sion is not to be gainsaid. The re- 


concert 


ther com- 
ment at this time. This concert will 
be repeated tomorrow afternoon, and 
more Mozart will be heard at the 


regular concerts at the end of the 
week, | 


LOURIE’S WORK 
BY SYMPHONY 


His ‘‘Kormtchaia” Fea- 
tures Monday List 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The programme of last evening’s 
Symphony Concert, to be heard again 
this afternoon, was drawn from those 
of the regular series. This list, which 
will be presented in New York next 
week, is typically Koussevitzkyan in 


that it consists entirely of Symphonies. . 


With Haydn’s No, 102 and the Fourth 
of Brahms for the two extremes and 
Lourie’s Symphony No. 2, ‘‘Kormt- 
chaia,’’ for the central item, it traverses 
three centuries of symphonic composi- 


tion, another procedure dear,to thé con- 
ductor. A ”" g m6 Pove 
Thougt the symphohikts Haydn and 
Brahms have been heard at Symphony 
Hall many times, that of Lourie is one 
of the season’s novelties, having re- 
ceived its world premiere at the con- 
certs of Nov. 7 and 8. Those who have 
thought that the art of music was g£0- 
ing to the dogs might well be aroused 
from that pessimistic attitude by the 
contemplation .of this and the other 
contemporary novelties of the Boston 
Symphony’s 6lst year, the Third Sym- 
phony of William Schuman and the 
Concerto Grosso of Martinu. In all 
three works one may note a certain in- 


: cal substance and a vy 
creative impulse. TS ae ae 
Incidentally, no.one bears the faint- 
est resemblance to either of the. others, 
This of Lourie’s, fully discussed in 
these columns only a few weeks ago, 
is in free variation form and by any 
ordinary standards is not a symphony: 
at all. A piece to be liked, if not .com-., 
pletely grasped on a first hearing, it 
improves upon acquaintance. In a 
rather odd fashion it combines com- 
plexity with direct appeal. It plainly 
made its way with last evening’s audi- 
ence. As before, the composer, who 
incidentally was Dr. Kouséevitzky’s 
biographer, received the applause of the 
audience from the stage. gic 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


|. Richard Burgin conducted the 
‘fourth concert in the Boston Sym- 
|phony Orchestra’s Monday-Tuesday 
Series at Symphony Hall last night. 
|The program consisted of the Nae eZ 
‘arrangement for multiple strings 
of the A minor Violin Concerto by 
Vivaldi; Beethoven’s Fourth Piana 
Concerto, with Claudio Arrau as 


soloist, and the “Ne ld” Sym- 
phony of Dvorak. Gah 3 
Mr. Arrau has leved a rare 


success with the Boston public. The 
reception he earned from the Fri- 
day and Saturday subscribers about 
10 days ago was duplicated by last 
night’s audience. Granted certain 
essential differences of style, his 
way with the Beethoven Fourth re- 
sembles his interpretation of the 
‘Brahms D minor: strength but hot 
Showy display or exceptional yvol- 
ume; clear articulation of the notes, 
polished phrasing and rhythmic 
poise. One has heard the Beethoven 
Fourth done more memorably and 
emotionally, but never with greater 
all-’round skill. { . 2 

Mr. Burgin and the*orchestra were 
at their best in Vivaldi and 
Beethoven. To Mr. Arrau they sup- 
plied a sensitive and alert collabor- 
ation that corresponded, interpre- 
tively, to the soloist’s idea of how 
the Concerto ought to go. But in 
Dvorak’s popular work they did not 
rise above routine competence at 
any point, and in some particulars 





the reading was technically loose\at one point a sort of disgruntled 
mad careless," _, hint of the Enesco of the Roumanian 
_ Like the D minor Symphony of Rhapsody. The harmony is mostly 
Franck, the “New World” has be- dissonant and it has a considerable 
to date. It is also very familiar fa-cination. We revert to our first 

the majority of greg jay a opinion of the Symphony after all, 
despite the charm of melody and yamely that it is not great music. 


sc gait a Fa sae had wt but interesting and well worth the 


‘ni trouble of getting up to this peak 
best effect. Nor, again like Franck, 
should it be day 9 too often. The! performance. You would not 
“New World” has very definite want to hear it often, but it is at 
merits, but it is not a great master- least a refreshing novelty for any 
piece. And it is axiomatic that only season. Mr. Lourie was again in 
great masterpieces can survive the the audience and acknowledged the 
wear of frequent and sometimes in- somewhat tepid applause of the 
different performances, Tuesday audience. . 


‘ ns Pty en iS 
re RE '—< —_ . > 


The next concerts in this series 
will be March 2 and 3. C. W. D 


Tuesday Symphony 

By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 

The 3rd concert in the Monday- 
Tuesday series ry the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Koussevit- 
zky conducting, was given yester- 
day in Symphony Hall. The pro-. 
gram was as follows: 


Symphony in B flat No. 102 
..» Kormtchaia,’’ Symphony No. 2 


ahms 

Symphony No. 4 in E minor Op. 98 

This concert in the subsidiary 
series offered the public another. 


chance of which we hastened to 
avail ourselves. The Gershwin opera 
had to take precedence Monday 
night, but the present system of 


repeating the program on Tuesday. 


afternoon came in handy in this 
instance. ‘The score, when it was 
first heard in early November, was 
felt by the knowing to be at the 


least provocative pie, ¥ — a 
second hearing. /3%™ {« 
The system on which the work is 


built is elaborately explained in the 


program book. Roughly it is a se- 
ries of variations on a plan of in- 
tervals, which are heard finally quite 
simply and clearly at the very end 
of the Symphony. These variations 
take on different aspects. Some are 
quite charming, others are march- 
like ostinati. The style is reminis- 
cent of the early Stravinsky, with 


Otherwise Mr. Koussevitzky re- 
peated the program on which the 
Lourie first appeared—a late Haydn 
symphony, the 9th of the London 
series, and the” magnificent 4th 
Symphony of Brahms. Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky had this program in splen- 
did working order yesterday, and 
the concert was as good a one to 
take your mind off things as any. 


Monday Symphony 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 4th concert in the subsidiary series 
by the Boston. Symphony Orchestra was 
given last night in Symphony Hall. Rich- 
ard Burgin conducted; and the soloist was 
laudio Arrau, pianist. The program was 
as follows: 


; ioli t 
chance to hear the curious sym- | Vivid Concerto for violin and strings 


phony by Mr. Arthur Lourie, a 


A minor, arranged for 
string orchestra by Tividar 
Nachez 
Beethoven Piano Concerto No. 4 in 

G major Op. 5 
Dvorak......Symphony No. 5 in E minor 
‘*From the New World’’ Op. 95 


Mr. Arrau, the excellent pianist 
from Chile, made so remarkable an 
impression when he played the 
Brahms First Concerto the other 
day with the orchestra that it was 
Clearly desirable to have him as 
soloist as soon again as possible. 
The opportunity presented itself 
almost at once, and the memory of 
one beautiful performance ‘is still 
fresh when we can now record the 
impressions of another. Mr. Arrau 
chose for his second appearance with 


the orchestra Beethoven’s,4th Con- 
certo. Je 27 - Y (ke, 
That Work 4vas last play ere 


by Rudolf Serkin, and when we say 
that Mr. Arrau’s performance last 
night was on the same high level we 
have really said all that need be 
done in the way of praise. It was 
a faultlessly clear, graceful and yet 


“2 
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névér tenuous interpretation. Mr.!| pr’ Koussevitzky prepares a 


Arrau is a very fine pianist indeed, 
and he proved himself as fully in 
the vein for Beethoven as he pre- 
‘viously had for. Brahms. 

For the rest of the program Mr. 
Burgin repeated the Viyaldi Con- 
certo, in the arrangeriéeni by 
Nachez, of last week’s concerts and 
the “New World” Symphony of 
Dvorak, which was played early in 
November, The Vivaldi is good 
workaday music of its period and 
sounds well on the Boston Sym- 
phony’s strings. We imagine, though, 
that Nachez’s notion, which was not 
followed, of including an organ in 
the accompaniment was a sound one. 
The Dvorak Symphony made an 
Imposing concluding number and a 
good contrast to the rest of the pro- 
gram. Its familiar beauties were 
ee interpreted by Mr. Bur- 
gin. 
The concert will be repeated this 
afternoon. The concerts of the 
Boston Symphony this Friday and 
Saturday, which Mr. Burgin will also 
conduct, will offer two new works: 
Walter Piston’s Sinfonietta and 


Aaron Copland’s “Billy the Kiq”: 


Suite; also two movements of 
Mahler’s 4th Symphony, with Cleora 
Wood, s@prano, as soloist,’ and 
‘Ravel’s Alborada del Gracioso. 


~ 


Monday 


Letting in the Monday night sub- 
scribers to the Boston Symphony 
concerts for hearing some new 
music, Dr, Serge Koussevitzky re- 


peated for their benefit last night | 


the work by Arthur’ Vincent 


Lourié which he produced for his 
Friday and Saturday people in 
November, Again he invited the 
composer on from New York to at- 
tend the performance and to re- 
ceive the applause of the audience. 
He interpreted the piece, which 
bears the title, “Kormtchaia” Sym- 
phony No. 2, as something that he 
thinks highly of and that he re- 
gards as likely to win a place in 
the orchestra’s’ permanent reper- 
tory; or at any rate as something 
that will stand among the primary 
enterprises of the present season. 


novelty with such care as to make 
i go off smoothly, no matter what 
may be its difficulties and no mat- 
ter what its unusual sonorities. We 
do not have to excuse inadequacies 
of execution and we do not have 
to wait to pass judgment at some 
future time when he has better 
mastered the score and when the 
players have got more thoroughly 
into their parts. The ensemble is 
completely organized at the out- 
set; the job is, perfectly done the 
first time. J . 

It comes abou er sch con- 
ditions that a composer is rather 
well shown up ifvhe is of the sec- 
ond line, and. that he takes on 
pretty nearly his true value if he 
is of the first. We are almost cer- 
tain to be convinced one way or 
the other, even if we express our- 
selves in undecisive terms. Our 
persuasion stands, even if our 
spoken opinions waver this way 
and that. 

A first-rate symphony simply 
will not let go of us; it will notebe 
talked down or thought down. And 
is not “Kormtchaia” one of that 
sort? A disconcerting circumstance 
is that this composition conveys 
little effect of oddity or irregu- 
larity; and yet it parallels nothing 
in either our Classic or our roman- 
tic experience. The form seems 
straightforward and even familiar, 
yet it resembles nothing conven- 
tional and historic. The melodies 
are certainly tuneful; but let 
someone say where they in any 
respect borrowed. The harmonies 
seem logical; they bind the notes 
of an air together, as harmonies 
ought; but tell us the page of the 
schoolbook where the rules for 
them stand written. 

The work gives an impression of 
diversity and of unity as well, but 
this state of affairs is not explained 


according to the nineteenth-cen- 
tury four-movement plan. The 


term “variation” may apply, but 


.let nobody try to figure out a 


sonata or a fugue or anything 
else on the old carpentry order. 


On the program, to open, was 


the Haydn Symphony in B fiat, 
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in tune 

dye) ‘a bs emu ‘that. Bare 
‘way of obs a- 
tion of the whole orchestra was 
close to perfection). To close, the 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 in E 
minor, Op 98. Exacting company 
for Lourié, and he held up ‘his 


corner. hws wW.P.T 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 
The 5th concert of the Monday 


evening series by the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Richard Burgin 


Saaibicting, was given last night in 
Symphony Hall. Jean Bedetti, first 


‘cellist of the orchestra, was the 


soloist. ‘The program was as follows: 


peeeat—-Overture 1912. 

Levant—Dirg 

Lalo—Cello anserto in D minor. 
Sibelius—Symphony No. 1 in E minor Op. 39 


‘This was an odd program that did 
not, as it turned out, have any very 
startling results. The Sibelius First) 
Symphony is, of course, not news,| 
as it was the chief item on the pro- 
gram last week and is well known) 
anyway. Therefore, it need not de-| 
tain us just now. But the first part 
of the program was unfamiliar, Mr. 
Levant’s pieces being, heard here for 
the first time and the Lalo Cello! 
Concerto not having been played’ 
since 1927. Bo @ t aay 
Mr. Oscar 5-5 e mercur 1 
star of “Information | Please,” was. 
the soloist in Gershwin’s Piano Con- 
certo with*the Pops not-long ago! 
and was also in the audience last 
night to receive’ the applause| 
awarded him as a composer. In this 
latter capacity, we regret to say, he' 
left us quite cold. Undoubtedly, 
he has some talent and in the Dirge: 
for his friend, George Gershwin, 
he had honest depth of feeling, so 
much so that he spun the material 
in it out to unreasonable length. 
These two pieces have musically 
good deal of pretention, for all 
the self -denegation of the com- 
ser’s program notes. The Over- 
ture gives the impression of having 
been rather crossly put together in 
a “Well, it will have to do” spirit. 


The Dirge is, as we have said, sin- 


cere and dull. It is tempting to 


write Mr. Levant down as a stage 


personality, one who needs the di-| 


rect approach of radio or piano or, 
what you please to make his talents 
apparent. But there is probably no. 


pinning him down, and he may well 
surprise everybody by turning out 
to be the white hope of American 


c posers after all. . 
Bae 3 o’s Concerto, which Mr. Be- 


detti played last night with such 

ae tone and expert assurance, 
is at least as good as most ‘cello 

concertos. It has, for one thing, a 


second movement. ‘The 


first is repetitious and the last noth- 
ing remarkable 


. But there are few 


good ‘in this field; and Lalo 
was sensible enough to give the solo 
instrument a romp and let it go at 


that. The limelight in it is so’much 
the soloist’s that Mr. Burgin was at 
first inclined to leave it all in the 
capable hands of Mr. Bedetti and 
to allow the orchestra we sound a bit 
ragged. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


In the fifth program of the shorter 
series of Boston Symphony concerts, 
Richard Burgin presents first per- 
formances in Boston of “Overture 
1912” and “Dirge,” by Oscar Levant. 
The remainder of the program con- 


sists of Lalo’s Cello Céncerto in D 
minor with Jean Bedetti, first €ellist 
of the orchestra, as soloist, and the 
First Symphony of Sibelius, ' 

In the field of entertainment Os- 
car Levant has spread his activities 
far and wide. He is sometime com- 
poser for the films and the Broad- 
way stage, a writer of popular songs, 
an admirer of George Girshwin, a 
Broadway ‘habitue, and wit of*ihe 
radio quiz program, “Information 
Please.” Certainly he is best known 


in the latter capacity. His “Dirge”. 


is vigor us and healthil issonant' 
music. 3-3- VY). 
Except for a few refeemin pages, 


‘the Lalo Cello Concerto (written in 
1877) is a bore. Its saccharine 
sweetness quickly becomes tiring. 
And yet, it does contain some lovely 
‘melodies—the Intermezzo which be- 
‘gins the second movement and the 
short andante introduction to the 
third and final movement. But one’s 
first impressions can be amended, 
for this Concerto is admirably 
written to display the essentially 
warm, lyric qualities of the instru- 
ment. Mr. Bedetti played with his 
familiar ravishing, luscious tone, 
while his nimble technique pro- 
duced only an occasional faulty 
note. After a rather unsteady be- 
‘ginning, the orchestra and Mr, Bur- 
gin supplied a firm accompaniment. 
Mr. Burgin worked marvels with 
the First Symphony of Sibelius. It 
lacked not a thing of the romantic 
‘spirit. Yet that was nowhere ex- 
cessive. The giant, elémental forces 
‘of nature, the traditional strength 
and honest health of the North, 
simple grandeur and pure beauty— 
these are the things to be experi- 
jenced in Mr. Burgin’s interpretation. 
The orchestra responded with its 
customary precision, for Mr, Burgin 
has perfectly coordinated the intri- 
‘cate instrumental detail of the Sym- 
phony. +wé. 


TO OFFER LEVANT 
AND HIS MUSIC 
AT SYMPHONY HALL 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


By WARREN STOREY SMITH 


ICHARD BURGIN’S Boston Symphony programmes continue to make 
news. On Monday evening, March 2, and the following afternoon the 
assistant conductor will introduce to us Composer Oscar Levant. Two 
years ago the untazeable expert appeared in Symphony Hall as pianist, 
playing Gershwin’s ‘‘Rhapsody in Blue,” with a scratch orchestra, at a con- 
cert sponsored by the Metropolitan Singers. Now we are to hear some of 
his music, specifically, an Overture and a Dirge, the latter written in memory 
of his friend George Gershwin. Last Tuesday evening, by the way, Mr. 
Levant played his Piano Concerto, at a broadcast N. B. C. Orchestra con- 
cert, as many readers of this column probably know. Its editor missed out, 
thanks to Bernnard Weiser’s recital at Jordan Hall. Bostgn’s first black- 


out concert. ’-2e2- Yr 


Since there was no review of Mr. Weiser’s recital in Wednesday’s 
Post it is pertinent to remark at this time that this young man reveaied 
himself as a singularly dexterous pianist, more glib, perhaps, than deep, 
but fun to watch in operation because of his effortless command of tech- 
nical resource, his unflagging energy. Outwardly he did not fall down any- 
where. He knows all the answers. Nevertheless, he was far more satis- 
fying in modern music than in the classics. In his Scriabine, Liszt, Pro- 
kofieff and Ravel his lack of profundity did not make itself evident. What 
they required he gave. 





‘No, 102 (drums delicately in tune 
in the Adagio, which ig another 
way of observing that the intona- 
tion of the whole orchestra was 
close to perfection). To close, the 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 in E 
minor, Op 98. Exacting company 
for Lourié, and he held up his 
corner, QGagnwi &- wW.P.T 
By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


The 5th concert of the Monday 
evening series by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Richard Burgin 
conducting, was given last night in 
Symphony Hall. Jean Bedetti, first 
‘cellist of the orchestra, was the 


soloist. The program was as follows: 
Levant—Overture 1912. 

Levant—Dirge. 
Lalo—Cello Concerto in D minor. 
Sibelius—Symphony No. 1 in BE minor Op. 39 


This was an odd program that did 
not, as it turned out, have any very 
Startling results. The Sibelius First 
Symphony is, of course, not news. 
as it was the chief item on the pro- 
gram last week and is well known. 
anyway. Therefore, it need not de- 
tain us just now. But the first part 
of the program was unfamiliar, Mr.| 
Levant’s pieces being heard here for 
the first time and the Lalo Cello 
Concerto not having been played 
Since 1927, » “Le if dom : 

Mr. Oscar Levant, the mercurip] 
star of “Information Please.” was 
the soloist in Gershwin’s Piano Con- 
certo with’ the Pops not long ago 
and was also in the audience last 
night to receive the applause. 
awarded him as a composer. In this; 
latter capacity, we regret to say, he 
left us quite cold. Undoubtedly, 
he has some talent and in the Dirge 
for his friend, George Gershwin, 
he had honest depth of feeling, so 
much so that he spun the material 
in it out to unreasonable length, 

These two pieces have musically 
& good deal of pretention, for all 
the self - denegation of the com- 
poser’s program notes. The Over- 
ture gives the impression of having 
been rather crossly put together in 
a “Well, it will have to do” spirit. 
The Dirge is, as we have said, sin- 
- Cere and dull. It is tempting to 
write Mr. Levant down as a stage 
personality, one who needs the di- 
rect approach of radio or piano or, 
what you please to make his talents’ 
apparent. But there is probably no 
pinning him down, and he may wel] 
surprise everybody by turning out 
to be the white hope of American 
composers after all. 

Lalo’ Be- 
detti With such 
assurance, 

St ‘cello 

It has, for one thing, a 


charming second movement. ‘The 
first is repetitious and the last noth- 
ing remarkable. But there are few 
good works in this field; and Lalo 
was sensible enough to give the solo 
instrument a romp and let it go at 
that. The limelight in it is so’much 
the soloist’s that Mr. Burgin was at 
first inclined to leave it all in the 
capable hands of Mr. Bedetti and 
to allow the orchestra to sound a bit 
ragged. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


In the fifth program of the shorter 
series of Boston Symphony concerts. 
Richard Burgin presents first per- 
formances in Boston of “Overture 
1912” and “Dirge,” by Oscar Levant. 
The remainder of the program con- 

| ; . ' ; 
sists of Lalo’s Cello Concerto in D 
minor with Jean Bedetti, first Gellist 
of the orchestra, as soloist. and the 
First Symphony of Sibelius. 

In the field of entertainment Os- 
car Levant has spread his activities 
far and wide. He is sometime com- 
Poser for the films and the Broad- 
way stage, a writer of popular songs, 
an admirer of George Girshwin, a 
Broadway ‘habitue, and wit of*ihe 
radio quiz program. “Information 
Please.” Certainly he is best known 
in the latter capacity. His “Dirge” 


is vigorgus and healthilv issonant 
music. ga fF. Yy. 
Except fof a few re eeminP pages. 


the Lalo Cello Concerto (written in 
1877) is a_ bore. Its saccharine 
Sweetness quickly becomes tiring. 
And yet, it does contaln some lovely 
melodies—the Intermezzo which be- 
gins the second movement and the 
short andante introduction to the 
third and final movement. But one’s 
first impressions can be amended. 
for this Concerto IS admirably 
written to display the essentially 
warm, lyric qualities of the instru- 
ment. Mr. Bedetti played with his 
familiar ravishing, luscious tone, 
while his nimble technique pro- 
duced only an occasional faulty 
note. After a rather unsteady be- 
ginning, the orchestra and Mr. Bur- 
81n supplied a firm accompaniment. 

Mr. Burgin worked marvels with 
the First Symphony of Sibelius. Tt 
lacked not a thing of the romantic 
spirit. Yet that was nowhere ex- 
cessive. The giant, elemental forces 
Of nature, the traditional] Strength 
and honest health Of the North. 
‘Simple grandeur and pure beauty— 
‘these are the things to be experi- 
enced in Mr. Burgin’s interpretation. 
The orchestra responded with its 
‘Customary precision, for Mr. Burgin 
has perfectly coordinated the intri- 
cate instrumental] detail of the Sym- 
phony. ow. 


- rR 


TO OFFER LEVANT 
AND HIS MUSIC 
_ATSYMPHONYHALL 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


i as WARREN STOREY SMITH 


ICHARD BURGIN’S Boston Symphony programmes continue to make 
news. On Monday evening, March 2, and the following afternoon the 
assistant conductor will introduce to ys Composer Oscar Levant. Two 
years ago the unfazeable expert appeared in Symphony Hall as Pianist, 
playing Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue,” with a scratch orchestra, at a con- 
cert sponsored by the Metropolitan Singers. Now we are to hear some of 
his music, specifically, an Overture and a Dirge, the latter written in memory 
of his friend George Gershwin. Last Tuesday evening, by the way, Mr, 
Levant played his Piano Concerto, at a broadcast N. B. C. Orchestra con- 
cert, as many readers of this column probably know. Its editor missed out, 
thanks to Bernnard Weiser’s recital at Jordan Hall. Bostgn’s first black- 


out concert. > ae Yr 


Since there was no review of Mr. Weiser’s recital in Wednesdav’s 
Post it is pertinent to remark at this time that this young man revealed 
himself as a singularly dexterous Pianist, more glib, perhaps, than deep, 
but fun to watch in operation because ot his effortless command of tech- 
nical resource, his unflagging energy. Outwardly he did not fall down any- 
where. He knows all the answers. Nevertheless, he was far more satis- 
fying in modern music than in the classics. In his Scriabine, Liszt, Pro- 
kofieff and Ravel his lack of profundity did not make itself evident. What 
they required he gave, 





Aside from the Levant pieces, Mr. Burgin is sticking to the standard 
repertory, both in the concerts of this Friday and Saturday and the sup- 
plementary pair mentioned above. This week we will get Haydn’s Sym- 
phony, No. 104, in D major, and the First Symphony of Sibelius. At 
these concerts Polyna Stoska, soprano, will make her Symphony Hall debut. 
Born in Worcester of Lithuanian parents who were musical, Miss Stoska 
went to Europe in 1935, and later made operatic appearances in Germany, 


Two weeks ago today she was heard in recital at Jordan Hall, re. 
ceiving warm praise from the reviewers. Not only is she good to hear, 
she is good to see. Her numbers with Mr. Burgin will be “Dove Sono,” 
from “The Marriage of Figaro,’ and ““Leise, Leise,” from “Der Freis-« 
chuetz.”’ 

_While on the matter of Mr. Burgin’s concerts, the Sibelius First will 
be repeated at the Monday-Tuesday ones, and Jean Bedetti, the Orchestra’s 
first ‘cellist, will be heard in the Concerto of Lalo, now something of a 
rarity hereabouts, 

» x * * 

When Dr. Koussevitzky conducts the New York Philharmonic Svm- 
phony this afternoon it will be his first “appearance” on the air since 
August, 1938, when the new music shed at Tanglewood in the Berkshires 
was dedicated. The Boston Symphony ceased going on the air as a regular 
thing some time ago. Now, thanks to Boss Petrillo, it is not permitted 
there. It is this reviewer’s intention to attend this concert in person and 
also Erno Rapee’s performance of the Mahler Fifth, which will be broad- 
cast from Radio City at 12:30, as the fifth event of the Mahler cycle now 
in progress. Comment on both occasions will be reserved for this column 
next Sunday, 

Speaking of Mr. Petrillo, he has cramped the Boston Symphonvy’s 
style in yet another respect. This season we were to have heard the Mexi- 
can Carlos Chavez conduct his new Piano Concerto, with Leonard Bern- 
stein as the soloist. The work was recently performed and also broad- 
cast by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, under Mr. Mitropoulos, and 
aroused considerable discussion by reason of its uncompromisingly dissonant 
character. Mr. Chavez is one modern composer who has not begun to 
pull his punches. Virtually all the rest of them have reformed, and audi- 
ences and critics alike accept their music with calm and resignation and 
often with positive pleasure. It is probably not a good sign, From the 
time of Monteverdi, and even before, there has always been someone to 
upset the tonal apple-cart and make history in so doing. Within memory 
Strauss, Schoenberg and Stravinsky have all been villified as anarchs of art. 
To be sure Schoenberg remains cryptic, but his silence js seldom broken 
now-a-days and nobody worries very much about him. Stravinsky, of 
course, is completely tamed and Strauss has not started a fuss since he 
brought out “Elektra” in 1909, Anyway, Mr. Petrillo says no Chavez 
for Boston, so he joins the company of Walter, Zimbalist and Szigeti, At 
that we seem to worry along pretty well. 


Bur gir Plays 
Novelties By 
Oscar Levant 


Without gloves, if without baton 
is the same thing, Richard Burgin 
directed performance of the 
Sibelius Symphony No. 1 in E 
minor at Symphony Hall last eve- 
ning. A stick certainly confines the 
hand of a conductor; or at any rate, 
by plain outcome of Mr. Burgin’s 
governing the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the Sibelius work, 


freedom from the stick allows ease 
and suppleness of phrasing of an 


unusual sort. It makes the differ- 
ence between precise division of 
the measures of the music into 
two, three, or four segments, as the 
call may chance to be, and a fluid 
run of sound through all the 
strokes, For Mr. Burgin, too, it 
makes the difference between 
routine time-beating and invesetive 


interpretation. 4-3-¥ w ’ 
Not that he ought fo do the thing 


this way in the case of every com- 
position he takes up, and not that 
every conductor ought to adopt the 
batonless method. But here was an 
instance of the idea faring well. it 
made a study of a repertory piece 
that might have been merely good 
and conventional into something 
excellent and individual. 
as 


Strange if the Boston Symp hony 
should not develop a conductor out 
of its own. ranks, and strange if 
the man in the first chai of the 
violins should not on ‘occasion 
stand up to the desk on “which the 
full score lies and cut a praise- 
worthy figure there, T-wice strange, 
again, if the man in ‘the first chair 
of the violoncellos could not take 
his place at the front of the plat- 
form and distinguish himself in 
a solo part; which is what Jean 


Bedetti did at this meeting of the 
Monday subscribers, appearing as 
soloist in the Lalo Concerto for 
Violoncello. in D minor. Mr. 
Bedetti presented the cdmposition 
like a show piece for his instru- 
ment, and at the same time like 
a symphonic work wherein he 
had a leading role, It is interest- 
ing, everybody acknowledges, to 
have. a visiting artist come and 
display his gifts. The contrast of 
his style, formed from experience 
with many orchestras, and the 
style of the home organization is 
always something of a charm and 
a thrill. But the homogeneity of 
the style of a Boston artist with 
the Boston ensemble can be agree- 
able, too, and even exciting. The 
conversational exchange between 
Mr. Bedetti and the supporting 
executants had a liveliness and 
a familiarity that caught and held 
the attention of listeners and 


helped give the night’s proceed- 


ings a special air of success. 
- - | 
Not to be passed over as insigni- 
ficant or inconsequential were a 


‘couple of pieces of American 


music new to the town: “Overture 
1912” and “Dirge,” by Oscar Le- 
vant who was present and took ap- 
plause. Of course we ask what the 
composer can be thinking about, 
Stirring up so much strange sound 
amongst the choirs of a classic 
orchestra, introducing harmonies 
that are anything but harmonious 
and reiterating endlessly themes 
that are all angles and corners, and 
no curves or sweeps. Still, we be- 
come convinced, as the action goes 
on, that things are not illogical, 
even if they are irregular. The 
good old artistic qualities of pro- 
portion and of light and shade 
stand in evidence; and it is to be 
noticed that the players seem quite 
at ease. As for originality, a cap- 
tious listener: does not Pick out 
strains that he has heard before 
somewhere; though can that be 
all there is to originality? W. P. T, 





Prokotieff, Shostakoviich 
And Brahms Works Played 


If we are going to be modern. 
why not assert our up-to-dateness 
in confident fashion, and instead of 
Winding up a season as serge 
Koussevitzky concluded the Man- 
day series of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra last night with 
a classic like the Brahms Sym- 
phony No. 1, do the thing with 
such a distinguished present-day 
effort as the Shostakovite Sy 


phony No. 6? Ym 14-42 


The answer seems to be that the 
Shostakovitch work in this case 
held the rulable place of impor- 
tance on the program, which is just 
before the intermission. Still, that 
position could hardly be regarded 
as quite so emphatic as the very 
Close, since by good showman 
policy the house required to be 
dismissed with thanks for the good 
attention given to the performances 
of the past winter and with ex- 
pression of hope that -verybody 
would return for those of 1942-43, 

For well recognized though it be 
that the Brahms Symphony in C 
minor has a finale of power and 
brilliance, irresistible, too, and ap- 
Plause-exciting, it is nevertheless 
a nineteenth-century conception, 
written when the strings domi- 
nated the orchestra as 4 sort of 
vastly amplified quartet, and when 
methods of scoring were only those 
of Beethoven with elaborations. 

Aft any rate, to hear Brahms 
after Shostakovitch is to get the 
effect of something old-fashioned 
contrasted with something new- 
Style, and in a way that puts the 
Old to a= certain disadvantage. 


faking music in the order of time 
usually turns out best, even whon 
that of a Jater period may nof 
stand artistic rating with that of 
an earlier, But the Shostakovitch 
No. 6 is well tried now, particu- 
larly as a piece in the Boston 
Symphony répertory, and last eve- 
ning it went off capitally. Nobody 
will say that jt represents the 
utmost the modern age can do: but 
it is of the moment, and it does 
Stand for a fenuine attempt. To 
Say the least. it holds the line. 

A ‘mystery “will long cling to the 
No. 6 that“the opening division is 
a long slow movement. It js partly 
explained by the consideration that 
the romantie element, the sony 
which we expect in an andante, 
an adagio, or as this movement js 
called, a largo, comes in not as the 
main idea but asa delayed episode. 
The movement, while slow all the 
way through as the conductor's 
stick beats, really gets into a largo 
mood only near the end. 

To look back over the program: 
of the Monday and Tuesday series, 
they have comprised most of the 
best things developed at the Fri- 
day and Saturday meetings: and 
subscribers, accordingly, to six 
concerts have had the fortunate 
experience of listening to music 
tested and rehearsed before the 
subscribers to some 20. Very little 
has been presented to them per- 
functorily: and novelties have gone 
all the better for having been 
smoothed out by the director and 
thoroughly mastered by the play- 
ers. When an item like the Proko- 
fieff “Classical” Symphony, which 
led off last night’s program, has a 
turn, it glitters and sparkles like 
something popular, WwW, BF, 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAMS 


Monday Symphony 


The sixth and final concert of the 


ing dangerously thin and it is, after 


all, a perfectly simple matter to 
assimilate’ them and the wit of the 


Monday evening series by the Bos-/scherzo and finale without the spe- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, 
Koussevitzky conducting, was given 


Serge cial benefit of repeated hearings. 


It is high time to put both the 5th 
and 6th Symphonies aside for a 


last night in Symphony Hall. The| space and turn our ears toward 


program was as follows: 


Classical Symphony Op. 25..... .Prokofieff 


Symphony No. 6 -, > Sere .Shostakovitch 
Symphony No. 1 inc minor Op. 68. Brah 


@, 

Not a oe al need be said in 
review of this concert. which will 
be repeated tomorrow afternoon, 
inasmuch as Dr. Koussevitzky chose 
to repeat verbatim one of the regu- 
lar programs of a few weeks back 
and the Shostakovitch 6th Sym- 
phony was even at that time re- 
peated from the week before. Such 
devotion argues a great faith in the 
new work in question. There is no 
question that the Symphony is a 
much finer work than the same 
composer’s 5th, to which also, in 
the past seasons rather excessive 
attention has been paid. But we 
doubt if it is worth quite as much 
fuss as all this; or at the least it is 
possible to claim that there are other 
modern works which are fully as 
meritorious and which meanwhile 
have to stand aside while Shostako- 
vitch gets all the limelight. 

In extenuation it may be ad- 
vanced that Dr. Koussevitzky makes 
a wonderful effect with the 6th 
Symphony, that the last two move- 
ments are dazzling by the brilliance 
of their execution and that the 
Opening largo is impressively sol- 
emn in the Boston Symphony’s per- 
formance. But when has Dr. Kous- 
Sevitzky so Signally failed to bring 
out hidden merits in other modern 
scores? There are many virtues in 
the Shostakovitch 6th Symphony, 
Which were duly acknowledged on 
all sides; but the qualities of the 
Slow movement, which at first 
seemed most remarkable, are wear- 


| 


| 
| 
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other masterpieces. Did not Dr. 


Koussevitzky promise us the 3rd 
Symphony of Prokofieff, for ex- 
mple, which is as yet unheard here 
and would fully as well celebrate 
the achievements of our Russian 
allies? 

Prokofieff’s Classica] Symphony 
and the Brahms No. 1 are old and 
familiar stories on Boston Sym- 
phony programs and no less wel- 
come for that in these days, They 
were beautifully read and superbly 
played and renewed the impression 
of a few weeks ago that this was a 
memorable concert. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


A stimulating program in which 
familiarity Was ‘pleasurably © bal- 
anced by novelty was that offered 
last night at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s final Monday concert of 
the season. The novelty was the 
Sixth Symphony of Shostakovitch, 
a work which evidently has made 


considerable headway into popular 
esteem since Serge Koussevitzky in- 
troduced it to Boston about a month 
ago. The work was preceded by 
the “Classical” Symphony of Pro- 
kofieff, and was _ followed by 
Brahms’ First Symphony. 

This concert was one in which 
the famed and fabulous virtuosity 
of the Boston Symphony’s conduc- 
tor, strings, wood, brass and percus- 
sion were always evident. Shosta- 
kovitch’s exacting music was 
superbly done, with the orchestra 
showing razor-sharp precision and 
all its deep, clear, richness of tone. 
As for Mr. Koussevitzky, he seemed 
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to be more enthralled by the music 
than at any of the two previous per- 
formances one had heard. And 
when the conductor is enthralled, 
the result is bound to be a reading 
of utmost keenness, not to s 


citement. 
Memory c + ate he 


it dwells upon musical performances 
far in the past. Yet one ventures 
that Mr. Koussevitzky used to play 
the “Classical” Symphony more 
delicately, a few seasons ago, than 
today. Last evening Prokofieff’s 
tonal embroidery was fleet and 
piquant, but seemingly not so clear 
aS formerly. No matter. The per- 
formance was one of which only 
.a great orchestra and a conductor 
“ei wit and imagination can be capa- 
le. 

The evening ended with a beau- 
tifully romantic, exciting account 
of Brahms’ C minor Symphony.! 
That glorious brass “chorale” which 
is the summit not only of the last 
movement but of the whole Sym- 
Phony again deserved the word 
magnificent. 

The Monday subscribers were, as 
usual, noisily demonstrative in their 
applause, and that was as it ought 
to have been. With repetition of 


the program at 3 this afternoon, the 
Monday-Tuesday series will be 
ended.—C, W. D. | 
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[From Final Hdition of Yesterday’s Times.) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


PRESENTS ‘EROICA 


Serge Koussevitzky Leads the 


Orchestra in the Beethoven 


Work at Carnegie Hall 


HIS READING IS ACCLAIMED 


a a a ee ne re re rere 


Suite of 4 Movements From 


Prokofief’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ Ballet Heard 


——~ ee ee ee eee 


By OLIN DOWNES 

It is a sheer feast to the ear 
when the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra comes to town. Playing 
and conducting of the highest order 
are customarily the rule when Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky and his men 
officiate. The public satisfaction 
in their accomplishment is shown 
as it was shown last night by the 
audience which packed Carnegie 
Hall and congested the boxes and 
galleries and acclaimed,fhe _per- 
formances. | [- 92-4 NL~ 

The orchestra sounded again last 
night, sounded nobly, sounded, 
when the brass choir was not 
forced, as occasionally it was, like 
the Stradivarius of all orchestras 
which this one is. There was also 
an interesting program, beginning 
with the symphony which, if any 
one work in that form could be 
said to tower over all the others, 
and to look down from an incom- 
mensurable height over the cen- 
turies, is the one heard on this 
occasion—the Beethoven “Eroica.” 


Never was a time when this sym- 
phony could be more appropriately 
heard, and pondered. For it is the 
apotheosis of the heroic spirit in 
man, in terms that only a tone 
poet could utter. Such was Bee- 
thoven’s fundamental inspiration 
in writing the symphony. Those 
who insist that music has none 
other than purely tonal conceptions 
back of it can never explain away 
this fact. It is not merely the cir- 
cumstance of the original dedica- 
tion of the score to Napoleon the 
consul, and the rest of the story. 
When Beethoven tore Napoleon’s 
name from the title page, the un- 
derlying and impersonal thought of 
the symphony remained. That 
thought is without question respon- 
sible for the dimensions of the 
work and the immense gap which 
lies between it and the earlier for- 
mal symphonies of the Bonn mas- 
ter. 

But there is even more here than 
homage to heroism, more than pro- 
found grief, and sublime thoughts 
of the passing of the human spirit 
through the portals that make the 
humblest and the mightiest equal. 
There is surely the conception, in 
the second half of the work, of na- 
ture’s endless cycles of deaths and 
resurrections, and of enveloping in- 
finity. In form, in accent, the vast 
piece is Michaelangelesque, time- 
less, universal. The final varia- 


tions would deserve Emerson’s re- 


mark about Shakespeare, who 
could announce that there would be 
a play of stars and planets tonight 
in the theatre. Saying which, we 
ask the indulgence of those who 
decry “personal interpretations” of 
masterpieces, We are forced to 
think no less of the symphony, and. 
its capstone, the finale, with the 
Protean variations. 


Classic Reading Prepared 


Of this work Dr. Koussevitzky 
had prepared a nobly classic read- 
ing which, in the letter, was car- 
ried out, There could of course, 
there undoubtedly were, as there 
should be, differences of opinion 





among those familiar with the mu- 
sic concerning minor details, One 
could advocate a little less of a 
ritard here, or ‘a slower tempo 
there. 

When a conductor of sincerity 
and greatness reads a score he eer- 
tainly will not give a reading’ ex- 
actly like another conductor’s, or 
Slavishly adherent to every frac- 
tional detail of “the tradition’ — 
any more than two great actors 
would read Hamlet’s Soliloquy at 
the same pace and with identical 
accents and inflections. 

To such things we take no ex- 
ception. But there is an element 
that is more essential, and that we 
found diluted in the performance: 
Beethoven's gigantic power, his 
uncouthness and explosive inten- 
sity. Classicisem, it is true, implies 
balance of force against force, and 
harmonious of proportion. This 
Symphony is an incomparable 
Classic structure. Underlying it is 
the terrifying elementality which 
inheres in Beethoven. In brief, the 
“Eroica” was a little too preposed 
for polite society, 


Suite From Prokofief Ballet 


The second part of the concert 
was modern in texture. Its most 
recent music was the suite of four 
movements taken from Prokofief’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” ballet, the sub- 
ject—believe it or not after hear- 
ing the music—the same as Shake- 
Speare’s, It is music of a ballet- 
Satire upon the idea of “Romeo 
and Juliet,” performed in the Bol- 
shoi Theatre in Moscow in 1935. 
And it is Silly parody, silly musi- 
Cally, as dramatically—in fine, 
mostly trash. 

It is one of those jokes—this 
score—that are so tragic because 
they just aren’t funny, or new 
either, ‘Phere is the same Pro- 
_kofief face-making, the same type 
of theme and rhythmic banality, 
the kind of stuff which this gifted 
composer should by now have out- 
srown, But perhaps his govern- 
ment forces him to do it. There 
are moments of lyricism for the 
Scene of Juliet’s death. This is 


melodious, pretty, more. refined, 
but it need not be taken seriously, 
because, you see, in this precious 
ballet Juliet does not die. The 
death is a bluff, the grave a de- 
ception, Romeo, by inference, an 
ass, and so with the music. 

The program ended with the 
masterly orchestral version, by 
Ravel, of Mussorgsky’s “Pictures 
from an BExhibition.” Hoffman's 
pictures inspired these little, 
unique creations, which are by 
turns realistic, grotesque, fanciful, 
or humorous, and have in them a 
Whole world of music. Usually 
their performance is unique with 
the Boston Symphony and its dis- 
tinguished leader. We had, how- 
ever, the feeling that.this was not 
Dr. Koussevitzsky’s night. There 
was unnecessary fussiness of de- 
tail, italization, and also forcing of 
tone. Fascinating music, excellent 
execution, but, for some inner or 
outer reason, not the customary 
total of the Boston Symphony. 


Koussevitzky 
Directs Concert 


inCarnegieHall 


Boston Symphony Opens 
N.Y. Season With Works 
of Beethoven, Prokofieff 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


Some of the Playing of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, which 
gave its first concert of the season 
under Serge Koussevitzky’s direc- 
tion in Carnegie Hall Thursday night, 
had the tonal Sumptuousness and 


brilliancy one has come to expect 


from that organization and some of it 
fel] considerably short of those ex- 
pectations. Unfortunately, it was the 
second, less consequential] portion of 
the program upon which the or- 
chestra’s virtuosity was expended. 
The evening began with a highly 
unsatisfactory performance of Bee- 


n’s “Eroica” Symphony, The HESTR h 
shane for this unsatisfying inter- BO) 
pretation must be shared by both | 
the conductor and the orchestra RW WORK 
itself. Mr. Koussevitzky’s conception 
of the score hardly penetrated be- 
neath its ceo hogs So oti Sng 

7 e e / * . . 

ny cot “which was deftly ac-| Third Symphony of William 


hroughout and with| , 
ceceatel felicity b” thhe trio, where) Schumann Called Best Num 


the four horns set forth, their diffi- ber by Young American 
cult parts superbly. -4d- 
Be pectly Intgrakea,. ‘The oom: eB 
rated. ’ 

trary fevarding of the tempo at vari- KOUSSEVITZKY CONDUCTOR 
ous points in the opening allegro 
halted the music’s passionate sweep; ag 
the C major ee ne Sea a Ravel’s ‘Tombeau de Couperin, 

ive . : 
aoe, ios p agig rit te Paprebe ba bony Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetique 

j its commenc os, 
nur he iekel ianieane of the ten- on Program at Carnegie 
sion; the finale tert the tenants 
© ; e a 7 ~ 

as 5 ytane pene a pedestrian By OLIN DOWNES 
Ons; the dullness Of WAlsh WSs HOt imne concert of the Boston Sym- 
gone lg ervey ag eres SP phony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
tone with ape he tlmghgy st: vitaky conductor, yesterday after. 
the most part, in a . noon in Carnegie Hall introduce 
_ ge en pong eps le he mr ‘i to the public of this city the Third 
Bee: oe orn and impurities of in- Symphony of young Mr. William 
elect aguas < ¢ Schumann, a symphony which, for 
Bat sites the t ssion both this chronicler, takes the position 
Mr Koussevitzky and his musicians of the best work by an mere 
returned in their customary excel- of the risin 55 Gr that he 
lent- form. The four numbers from ya, peard. if 3. ¥/ & ih 
Prokofieff’s ballet, “Romeo and “mye gcor may have a stronger 
Juliet,” “Montague and Capulets, position than that when American 
“Juliet, the Maiden," eng ans music of the last two decades 
“Romeo by Juliet’s Grave,” which - 111. into a longer perspective and 
were. pertormed Hrat, are Not Sines when we become more farsilas 


ah pee Cau are tubed. Rett with the details of what we heard 
products. 


y day. For the present let 
meas Se es eerent Cerne nore we sebuedell ue opinion that 
intermingled with bits which soun é : Se hestt et baka’ aie 
like some of the studies in velocity this symphony is cc; a ae 
from Clementi’s “Gradus ad Par- vitality, from firs 0 “op 
oe *’ in the first three numbers. that it is done with an exuber * 
‘Romeo at Juliet’s Grave” contains and conviction on the part of the 
better thematic material, but even composer that carry ae — 
here the music does not reach any the footlights and sweep the 
great depths. tener along in their train, ms 

The concert was brought to @ ff is true that the cerebral, é 
stunning close with Ravel's version ment is omnipresent in Mr. po 
of Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an EX- 1 ois score, and that he culti- 
hibition,” ‘This hes. always, been One vates what are essentially the 
of Mr. Koussevitzky’s finest achieve- thods of the contrapuntists of 


cause of its truly me ie 
cgi meg il yn coe Bic but be- Europe of the eighteenth century 


ier: lves 

, Sandi 7} ive- and earlier; and that, for ourse ’ 

a = > ie yesaitnconnemwaae we believe these methods will pres- 
ness as well. 





ently be outmoded and superseded more majestic times, and when he 


by something freer and more di- 
rect in approach when our com- 
posers have really gotten out from 
under the still binding influence of 
foreign cultures. We don’t believe, 
either, that Mr. Schumann will fol- 
low the path he now pursues when 
another decade has passed. What 
we believe is one thing, but we 
now are concerned with the fact of 
yesterday’s music. 


Aesthetics Are Argued 


If we suggest that at some fu- 
ture time Mr. Schumann chuck his 
present aesthetics out of the win- 
dow, he has every reason, by vir- 
tue of his own practical demonstra- 
tion, to request that we throw ours 
through the curtains for the time 
being, and consider what he actu- 
ally has done, And what he has 
done makes us aware again that 
neither methods, aesthetic systems 
or theories count for much if a 
composer has something to say, 

What he has to say oozes through 
all the chinks and crannies of the 
counterpoint. And, furthermore, 
while contrapuntal technique, and 
the cerebral element, are much to 
the fore in this piece, there is also 
present the lyrical substance. There 
are vistas of harmonic as well as 
linear beauty. The old forms of 
canon, fughetta, passacaglia, toc- 
cata and whatever else you please 
of the ancient machinery of compo- 
sition, are handled with exceptional 
and exhilarating flexibility. And 
there’s laughter in it, too. And a 
technical advance over all recent 
scores of Mr. Schumann that we 
have heard, which goes very far 
toward setting him free, 


Power and Wit in Climax 


Perhaps the second part of the 
symphony, is a little more episodic 
than the first, although in a sense 
it is even more interesting because 
of the fresh experiments made 
here, and the power and the wit 
too, of the wind-up, And make no 
mistake; whatever the methods, 
this is no academism. 


uses a fly-hitter or a baseball bat 
or some other contraption for 
rhythmic purposes as he nears his 
climax, it has the air of a form of 
bastinado applied by the Davids- 
buendler to the more protuberant 
parts of the Philistines. 

The audience, which jammed the 
hall, was delighted with this sym- 
phony. Dr, Koussevitzky brought 
Mr. Schumann repeatedly back to 
the stage as the applause con- 
tinued. And Dr. Koussecitzky’s 
performance was a thing which, 
we ‘venture to say, the composer 
will remember in dreams as well ag 
his waking hours. 

It was in all respects, as any one 
could judge at an initia] hearing, a 
supremely eloquent and _ spirited 
projection of the music. But Mr. 
Schumann is not the only young 
American composer who has rea- 
son to be grateful :or the singular 
intuition Koussevitzky shows when 
he is confronted by young talent, 
and his flaming enthusiasm in its 
cause. 


Ravel Work Presented 


The remainder of the concert 
consisted of another interpretation 
for which Koussevitzky and hig 
men are famous—that of one of 
Ravel’s most beautiful works, the 
suite, “‘Tombeau de Couperin.” Ag 
a whole the suite was exquisitely 
| played, if one expects some queerly 
fast tempo, the fastest we ever 
heard Koussevitzky adopt in this 
place, so that in this respect he has 
given more satisfactory readings 
of this ‘piece. 

The Tchaikovsky 
Symphony, 


time; it only grows in the hearing. 


New Symphony 
Is Directed by 


Koussevitzky 


Boston Orchestra Presents 
William Schuman Work 


at Carnegie Hall. Concert 


By Robert Lawrence _ 

Thwarted ambition was the philo- 
sophic scheme of yesterday after- 
noon’s magnificent concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall. The stream of dis- 
illusionment ran consciously in the 
Sixth (‘Pathetic’) .Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky which, for this writer, 
is a very great work. It inundated, 
without any awareness on the part 
of the composer, the Third Sym- 
phony of William Schuman, receiv- 
ing a first performance here under 
the direction of Serge Koussevitzky. 


The symphony of Mr. Schuman, 
thirty-one-year-old New Yorker, is 
a gallery of counterpoint exercises 
on a gigantic scale. There are two 
formal parts to this work, each 
divided into two sections. Thus we 
have, as four separate movements, 
a Passacaglia, Fugue, Chorale and 


Toccata. A very large o Vane is 
employed. { ~23-¢/ (. 

To the coOmposer’s Credit, it May 
be said that he orchestrates well, 
There was not a dull moment in his® 
piece, from the standpoint of pure 
sound. His mastery of contrapuntal 
forms also proved remarkable, But 
his use of these forms breathed 
emotional sterility. Such a grasp of 
minutiae might have been of equal 
help in planning the layout of a 
bridge or a tunnel, but not in the 
writing of great music, which must 
come ‘from the heart. 


Mr. Schuman owns a _ superb 
rhythmical equipment. One had only 
to hear the subject of his fugue to 
recognize a composer who can ac- 
complish anything he wants in the 
field: of technique. But he has 
sought, in the Third Symphony, 
nothing beyond technique. The pre- 
vailing style is an admixture of 
Hindemuth and Roy Harris. I must 


add that this judgment is merely 
my own opinion. The work re- 
ceived an ovation yesterday. In 
great par't, the applause was a trib- 
ute to Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
men, who had given the score a 
stunning performance. Such selfless 
devotion to new music by a great 
orchestra can bring only the highest 
admiration. | | 


_ There were moments in this sym- 
phony, as in portions of the Toc- 
cata, when Mr. Schuman forgot his 
contrapuntal mission and _ wrote 
harmonies of an ingratiating tex- 
ture. But most of the time his 
melodic lines were ugly in them- 
Selves and forced in their junctures, 
This work, conceived on a tremen- 
dous scale, points to a fundamental] 
weakness in our modern conserva- 
tory methods—the fostering of vir- 
tuosity without an accompanying 
demand that the musician look well 
within himself. 

Beautiful playing marked Ravel’s 
suite, “Lé Tombeau de Couperin,” 
which opened the program. And, 
Save for one or two errors in the 
brass, the closing: performance of 
2Cchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony 
was the climax of the afternoon. 
Dr, Koussevitzky’s approach to this 
work is too familiar to require much 
discussion at this point. But his 
probing grasp of its meaning, his 
ability to make it a new experience 
with every repeated hearing deserve 
whole-learted praise. 


This was ideal Tchaikovsky—full 
of sentiment, free-flowing, yet never 
erossing the border line of good 
taste. If only for such an achieve- 
ment, yesterday’s concert of ‘the 
Boston Orchestra is to be remem- 
bered, | : 


MOZART WEEK 
BY SYMPHONY 


Orchestra Observes Anni- 
versary of His Death 


BY WARREN STOREY. SMITH 


This is Mozart week at Symphony 
Hall, in commemoration of the 150th 


anniversary of the composer's death, 
which befalls on Friday, and the cere- 
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monies began last evening: With, per- 
formances of the ‘‘Haffner’’ Sy 

and the so-called ‘Coronation 

cert for piano, with Francés Nash. 
as the soloist. In viqlent contrast, even 
though Mozart was Tchaikovsky's 
favorite composer, the remainder of 
the conwert was given over to the 
Russian’s \‘‘Pathetic’’ Symphony* The 


same programme will ,pe arg this 
afternoon. We St 0/17 

Both the ymphony :% the Con- 
certo were a \happy choice. The for- 
mer has not been overworked at the 
Symphony concarts, particularly since 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s coming, and the 
latter, for some peculiar reason, was 
being heard at them for the first time. 
Composed in 1788, the year of the three 
last symphonies, this Concerto is of 
the mature Mozart and like others 
of his later workS sounds prophetically 
modern in spots. The Whole Concerto 
is charming and the middle movement 
is Mozart at his most appealing. The 
performance was a fine one all around 
and Miss Nash was warmly received. 
As Mr. Burk’s notes reminded us, 
the “‘Haffner’’ Symphony was. written 
in such haste that the composer did 
not remember a note of the score when 
it was brought to his attention a few 
months later. And yet with | the 
‘Prague’ Symphony .in the same Key, 
D major, it ranks very close to the 
EK-flat major, G minor and ‘“Jupiter’’ 
Symphonies mentioned above. With 
choruses from the requiem and a violin 
concerto played by Antonio Brosa the 
“Jupiter,’’ greatest of them all, will 
be heard at the concerts of Friday 
aftefnoon and Saturday evening. In 
the meantime these Mozartean exercises 
have begun most auspiciously. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Serge Koussevitzky conductor, second 
afternoon concert of its New York series 
yesterday at Carnegie Hall, with Alexan- 
der Borovsky, pianist, as soloist in the fol- 
lowing program: 

Symphony in D major, ‘“‘Haffner’”’ 

(K. 385) 


. Bohuslav Martinu 
First time in New York: piano parts 
played by J. M. Sanroma and 
Bernard Zighera 
Piano Concerto No. 1, in B flat minor, 


Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Borovsky 
AN Be aha Tchaikovsky 


Impeccable Musical Tailoring 


NE has known New Yorkers 

who always had their suits 
made in Boston and elderly ladies 
from various parts of the Eastern 
seaboard who would pever go any- 
where else for a hat. Certainly we 
do not produce here or import at 
present from any other provincial 
center such perfect musical tailoring 
a that which the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra exhibits for us in Car- 
negie Hall ten times a season and 
which was again 1 e ester- 
day afternoon. i~ / ¢ + Taal. 
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The reasons for: this superiority 
are many, not tf.e least of them be- 
ing more ample reh@arsal time per 
program than most other orchestras 
can afford. Another is Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s long perioa or incumbency 
as conductor and drill-master of the 
outfit. A third is, no doubt, Boston 
itself, a city whose intellectual tra- 
dition is both robust and elegant. 
Boston is, indeed, in no small re- 
sponsible for what Koussevitzky is 
today. Always a brilliant and a 
powerful leader, he has grown mel- 
lower there and stronger. Boston 
has refined his crudities of style and 
deepened his musical culture. It has 
steadied a man once flashy and er- 
ratic and made of him a true mu- 
sical master, 


It is easy to disagree with any- 
body’s musical interpretations, but 
rarely can one disagree with an 
artist on such clear grounds as one 
can with the good Doctor. This is 
where musical tailoring and the 
Boston manner become valuable be- 
yond their mere intrinsic charm. 
Toscanini’s musical workmanship 
was always of a high order. But it. 
was opaue; one couldn’t easily hear: 
pieces through it. Koussevitzky’s 
is clarity itself, the presentation of! 


it to the audience authoritative but 
gentlemanly. No matter how wrong 
one y think him about any given 
musical rendition, there always 
seems to be room for his concep- 
tion and for one’s own in the same 
concert hall. There is some free 
mental space, also, between the way 
he thinks a piece should be played 
and the Boston Orchestra’s rendi- 
tion, This is due, curiously enough, 
to the exactitude with which the 
orchestra renders his conception 
plus an observance on both his and 
their part of all the musical ameni- 
ties. Forceful expression is never 
expected (at least, the overstep- 
pings in this respect are rare) to 
justify vulgar tone from the brass 
messy fiddle-playing, incorrect 
phrasing or false tonal euilibrium. 
This care for what I call the musi- 
cal amenities makes the Boston 
Orchestra very e‘asy to listen to, 
even when one cioesn’t care much 
for the wofk-on-e is: hearing; and 
it makes it impos,sible to get angry 
with its leader ifor not being in- 
variably of the sayme mind as one- 
self about inte:rpretative matters. 
a ® * 


Yesterday the Mozart was not at 
alk my -kirad of Mozart; but it was 
lovely, al'f the same. It was Stream- 
lined,} guaave, distant. The minuet, 
as usue.l, was fast. The finale was a 
marve% of delicate precision in the 
string work. The Tchaikovski B-flat 
minor (or “Juke Box’) piano con- 
certo. was balanced and lucid, and 
the @rchestra. actually sounded as 
it were accompanying a pianoforte 
instead of spanking it. Mr. Borov- 
sky, the soloist, played well enough, 
at J®ast without schmalz, though 
hiss t:wo hands did not always sound 
toge ther. The “1812” overture was 
llpnorting and good fun. The brass 
was “triumphantly sonorous at the 
end withtyg sounding coarse. Bravos 
followed. ™, ; 

so‘. @ * 

The novelty Was Bohnslav. Mar- 
tinu’s concerto glosso for chamber 
orchestra, a fine arad vigorous work 
by a fine and vigOxous composer. 
Mr. Martinu is a Worthy heir to 
the tradition that pro@uced Dvorak 
and Smetana. His muséc is Chekish 
in melodic character, i*ntermation- 
alist and neo-classic in technique. 
His instrumentalion is fresh in 
sound ,the usage he makes of a 


piano being most original! and suc- 
cessful, The superblys rhythmic and 
resonant piano-playing’ . of \ Messrs. 
Sanroma and Ziglera was, I am 
Sure, responsible ‘in’ no small way 
‘for the fine effect of it all. From 
the spontaneous burst. of applause 
which followed the last chord it 
seemed probable that Mr. Martinu 
may have fathered 2 sturdy little 
repertory-piece. In any case, he is 
the author of a most agreeable one, 


Petrillo Allows Concerts 
Here UnderKoussevitzky 


Lets Philharmonic Engage 


Him for Its Centennial 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society announced Wednés- 
day that Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
will conduct the Philharmonic for 
two weeks during its centennial cel- 
ébration without fear of any hitch 
arising because of the conductor’s 
non-union status. 

The society said that James Caesar 
Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, in a letter 
Wednesday, gave Dr. Koussevitzky 
permission to conduct the Phil- 
harmonic, the members of which are 
unionized, during the two weeks. 
Dr. Koussevitzky, conductor of the 
Bciton Symphony Orchestra, none 
of the members of which are in the 
A. F. of M., will conduct his opening 
Phitharmonic concerts on Thursday 
evening and Friday afternoon, Jan. 
22 and 23, and will offer the_follow- 
ing program: | = -¥ 2. 
Concerto in D major for stringed instru- 

ments Cc. P. E. Bach 

(arranged for orchestra by Maximilian 

Steinberg) 
“Quiet City.” for strings, trumpet and 

English horn 
‘“Daphnis and Chloe,” Suite No. : ve 
Symphony No. 5.......eeeeee Shostakovich 


In his letter, Mr. Petrillo said that 
he was permitting a non-union con- 
ductor to conduct a union orchestra 
“out of consideration and respect to 
Mr. Marshall Field (president of the 
board of directors of the society) and 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony,” but he added that this was 
not to be regarded as a precedent. 

As president of the A. F. of M., 
which has jurisdiction over virtually 
all musicians in the nation, Mr. 
Petrillo could order union musicians 
not to play on thé same program 
with non-union men. He had 
previously refused permission for Dr. 
Koussevitzky to conduct the Phil- 
harmonic, which Dr. Koussevitzky 
will also conduct on Jan. 25, 29 and 30 
and Feb. 1. 





MARTINU WORK LED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


New Concerto Grosso Feature 
of the Program by Boston 
Symphony at Carnegie 


BOROVSKY PIANO SOLOIST 


Plays Tchaikovsky Concerto in 
B Flat Minor— Overture 
‘1812’ Concludes Concert 


By NOEL STRAUS 

The concert given yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der Serge Koussevitzky, was one 
of the memorable events of the 
current music season. It became so 
through the superb performance 
granted Tchaikovsky’s piano con- 
certo in B flat minor with Alex- 
ander Borovsky as soloist, and the 
impressive interpretation of. Bo- 
huslav Martinu’s masterly Con- 
certo Grosso, which received its 
local premiére. {= YL 

This novelty by the gifted Czech 
composer was written in 1938, but 
did no® gain a hearing until two 
months ago, when it was presented 
by Dr. Koussevitzky and his forces 
in Boston. First slated for Paris 
in 1937, it could not be given at 
that time because of the Ansch- 


lyss, which prevented the orches- 
tral parts from being sent from 
Central Europe to France. 
“Later arrangements for pres- 
¢ntation of the work in Prague 
and the French capital also fell 
through because of the war. Then 
€ manuscript was lost at the 
time Mr. Martinu made a forced 
retreat from Paris, but a copy was 
rescued by George Szell, the com- 
ee Who brought it to this coun- 
y. 


Work Wins an Ovation ~~ 

It would have been a‘ prty” trad’ 
the music not been found, for the 
work, which brought on a pro- 
Jonged ovation yesterday, proved 
not enly expertly contrived in its 
structure and. orchestration, but 
elqo replete’ with interesting musi- 
tal ideas, It consisted of two rapid 
corner movements, separated by 
an andante, and was scored for a 
chamber orchestra composed of 
two pianos, woodwinds and strings, 
employed in the regulation con- 
certo grosso alternations of soli 
and tutti. : 

Both corner divisions were full 
of rhythmic life, fascinating color 
effacts, and though their thematic 
material was rather dry, it was 
most deftly developed. But the 
most original and notable part of 
the opus was the andante division, 
in wilicie-c-<yoble and far-flung 
melody, first intoned by the ’cellos, 
moved steadily forward in an ex- 
traordinary gradual and extensive 
crescendo to an intense climax, 
suddenly broken by a _  several- 
times-repeated dissonant chord, 
leading to a tranquil close. 

Like the other movements of the 
neo-classic novelty this one, though 
modern in content,-had an au- 
thentic early eighteenth century 
atmosphere, seldom so closely ap- 
proximated in contemporary at- 
tempts in the genre. Mr. Martinu 
acknowledged from the stage the 
warm reception accorded his com- 
position. 


Borovsky Is Praised 


Mr. Borovsky’s playing through- 
out the Tchaikovsky concerto was 
remarkably brilliant and powerful. 
He is one of the few living pianists 
capable of performing the display 
piece in the monumental manner 
it demands without detriment to 
beauty of tone. Even the tre- 
mendous climax built up in the 
coda of the finale was projected 
with sounds that never lost a whit 
of thefr velvetiness of. quality, yet 
when necessary Mr. Borovsky 
could summon the most delicate 
of singing pianissimi from the key- 
board, in a reading of rare dra- 
matic intensity, always controlled 
by a superior intelligence. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 
PLAYS SIBELIUS OTH 


Composition and Brahms 2d 
Are Features of Program 
Yesterday at Carnegie 


LEADER WINS APPLAUSE! 
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Ovation for Koussevitzky Is 
Voiced by Audience—Handel 
Evokes String Virtuosity 


o—_ tn a ne ee ee we ere ree ee 
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By OLIN DOWNES 


The concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conductor, yesterday after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall, was devoted 
to two major symphonies and, as. 
a preliminary, a concerto grosso of 
Handel which served to display 
again the quality of the Boston 
Symphony strings and the art of 
first desk players. The symphonies 
were Sibelius’s Fifth and Brahms’s 
Second. 

We are informed that the play- 
ing of the Brahms symphony, 
which cannot be described here, 
brought an ovation at the end from 
the audience, which, in view of 
previous readings of the work by 
this conductor and orchestra, could 
have been foreseen. Less familiar, 
though it is now firmly established 
in the repertory, is the Fifth sym- 
phony of Sibelius, given a most 


stirring and illuminating exposi- 
tion. A” P ~ Fy 

So pérforméd, the symphony, 
from the pastoral opening to the 
crashing power of the conclusion, 
held the audience engrossed. It re- 
veals a beauty peculiar to Sibelius 
and a symphonic continuity of 
thought in which he is equaled by 
no other living composer, This was 


impressed upon us anew yesterday 
_-—testimony which bécomes always 


more inescapable of the cc-nposer’s 
independence, inspiration and free- 
dom of the sterile conventions of 
the Europe of his da from. which 
Sibelius fought free. ~ 

EKach of the symph®nies of his 
later period starts from a different 
standpoint of structure and idea, 
attacks new creative problems and 
brings forth fresh discoveries of 
art, and this, ironical to relate, ac- 
cording to the very principles of 
the ‘“neo-classicism’’ concerning 
Which others than Sibelius have 
said so much and = so. seldom 
achieved. 

Here is the strength which rests 
upon a genuine economy and eon- 
centration of workmanship, and a 
noble logic of form, and the concep- 
tion of pure music as distinguished 
from that of a superficial romanti- 
cism, Sibelius has accomplished 
this quietly, without propaganda 
or self-interest, without inspired 
publicity or resort to the fashiona- 
ble tricks of the “dernier cri,” in 
his own great and simple way. He 
is an unfortunately solitary figure 
in the music of today. 

After this symphony, too, there 
was applause loud and long, and 
there were recalls for the leader. 





NOTABLE CONCERT 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 
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‘Searing Eloquence’ Shown by 
Boston Orchestra in Playing 
Tchaikovsky's ‘Pathetique’ 


BEETHOVEN ON PROGRAM 


ee te 


The ‘Pastoral’ Symphony of 
Composer Also Offered by 
Conductor at Carnegie 


By OLIN DOWNES 
The concert given by Dr. Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra last night in Car- 
negie Hall will be historic in the 
annals of the New York appear- 
ances of the organization and its 


distinguished leader. And this was 
sO in spite of the fact that two 
very familiar symphonies made thé 
Whole program—symphonies that 
Dr. Koussevitzky has repeatedly 
directed in this city, and which 
represent two of his most distin- 
guished achievements. They were 
the Beethoven “Pastoral” and the 
Tchaikovsky ‘‘Pathetique.” 

It may be that the orchestra had 
Played Beethoven’s Symphony as 
beautifully before, but it is to be 
questioned. In the performance of 


|Tchaikovsky’s symphony the im- 
pression was that the orchestra 
and leader were one and that the 
extraordinary intensity of the in- 
terpretation, one that gave the 
music a searing eloquence, was the 
elegy for the beloved wife who has 
gone and the ennobled voice of a 
great musician, finding in his art 
the supreme expression of ups 


reavement. 9 ,/ BY " 4 pw te 
fluous 


It would be’ supe to dwell 
upon details of the playirig, if only 
because of the fact that these 
would not easily be remembered. 
The peerless orchestra utilized its 
resources for consummate ends. 
The episodic completely disap- 
peared because of its absorption 
into an inspired interpretive plan. 

Nor, although the “Pastoral” 
symphony is far in mood or inten- 
tion from Tchaikovsky’s poignant 
ou-cry, did it seem other than a 
balance and a complement of that 
song of mortality. For Beethoven. 
the pantheist, found his religion in 
nature, discovering in that con- 
munion the supreme clarification. 
This consciousness was in the 
sound of the instruments. They 
conveyed something more than vi- 
brations and sonorities, something, 
as Whitman would have said, near- 
er and farther than that: and this 
was accomplished very simply— 
these meanings. 

We ve much for which to 
thank Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
men, but little that matches the 
significance of this expression. At 
the end of Tchaikovsky’s symphony 
there was a pause of complete si- 
lence unti' the conductor left the 
stage. 


Koussevitzk y 


Is Acclaimed at 
Carnegie Hall 


Directs Boston Orchestra 
in Sixth Symphonies of 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky 


By Robert Lawrence 


When Serge Kousseévitzky ap- 
peared on the stage of Carnegie Hall 
Friday night to lead the/Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in a program de- 
voted to the sixth symphonies of 
“Beethoven and Tchaikovsky, the en- 
tire audience rose to its feet—partly 
as a gesture of admiration for this 
magnificent conductor, whose art has 
never remained-on a static level, and 
even more as an expression of sym- 
pathy for the recent death of his 
wife. This was Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
first New York concert since the sad 
event of last month. | 

Playing of the highest possible 
standard marked. the evening and 
made it memorable/ Since the 
achievements of the. Boston Sym- 
phony, Orchestra are in danger of 
being taken for grahted, it is nec- 
essary at least once, a season to set 
down a reminder of, the organiza- 
tion’s incomparable tone, its won- 
dérfully adjusted balance, dynamic 
sensitivity, the almost supernatural 
ease with which the most difficult 
passages are taken. Fixday night, ex- 
cept for a first trumpet that was 
sometimes insecure, not the slightest 


departure from perfection could be 
heard throughout papel ha The 
orchestra was at its very est, and 
Dr. Koussevitzky had a supreme in- 
strument on which to work his will. 


A Triumphant “Pastoral” 


At the start of the Beethoven 
“Pastoral” symphony, with which 
the program began, there could be 
noted a certain lack of buoyancy, 
attributable perhaps to the conduc- 
tor’s state of mind at the moment. 
This soon disappeared and there 
rose up a sustained, lyrical pano- 
rama that, for breath-taking beauty 
and transparency of tone, I have 
never heard equaled in any orches- 
tral concert. This was not a per- 
formance to command belated de- 
scription, but one to be experienced, 


In the Tchaikovsky “Pathetic” 
symphony, played after the inter- 
mission, the orchestral tone changed 
of necessity from the serene timbre 
of the Beethoven to a dark and oc- 
caslonally gritty quality that Stirred 
the senses and worked on the emo- 
tions of the listeners. There is a 
great deal of valid disagreement 
about the “Pathetic” as an art work, 
While respecting the Opinions of 
those who do not admire the sym- 
phony, I believe it in all good con- 
science to be a masterpiece. The 
music is not foolproof: the slight- 
est exaggeration may throw the com- 
position out of line. But, taken as 
a canvas, the “Pathet 


S ie,’ wipes 
formidably 4 *{3-G@2 jae Cl. 
| Tchaikovsky at His Best 


Consider the development section 
of the first movement, superb in its 
thematic treatment and its swirling 
tonal drama. In a still larger sense, 
think of the dynamic and emo- 
tional unity that Tchaikovsky has 
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achieved in the architecture of this 
work. The finale, with its dirge of 
shattered hopes and irreparable sor- 
row, is the pendant of the first move- 
ment and the consequence of the de- 
lirious scherzo; the “five-four” epi- 
sode is the interlude that bridges the 
questioning Allegro and the terrify- 
ing march, As given Friday night, this 
symphony carried an overwhelming 
conviction. One may dislike it with 
reason; but its basic honesty cannot 
be denied. 

Dr. Koussevitzky’s conducting in 
both of the works on the program 
Was beyond praise. It is perhaps an 
impertinence to suggest that his 
powers of communication are even 
how growing in directness and 
diminishing in theatricality, for this 
man has ranked, for the past dec- 
ade, among the two or three egereat- 
est leaders of our time. Yet Friday 
night he bettered his own record in 
a concert that, by its power of truth 
and artistic sincerity, moved many 
of the listeners present to an unre- 
strained demonstration of tribute. 


PHILHARMONIC LED 


BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Boston Conductor Makes First 
Appearance as Guest Leader 
of New York Group 


BACH CONCERTO IS HEARD 


Copland Excerpt From ‘Quiet 
City’ and Shostakovich 5th 
Symphony on Program 


By OLIN DOWNES 
The difference that a conductor 
makes in the performance of an 
orchestra has seldom been more 


strikingly demonstrated than it 
was last night, when Sergei Kousse- 
vitzky made his first appearance 
as guest. leader of the Néw York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society in 


Carnegie Hall. 9. 3/. YL. 


In eighteen seasons*ot hfs career 
in America he had beeh heard here 
only as conductor with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, of which he 
is the head. The excellence of that 
orchestra, the beauty and finish of 
the performances that Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky elicits from it as a result of 
his art and his long and careful 
training need no citation here. But 
What would be the result when he 
appeared with a new body of play- 
ers, unaccustomed to his particular 
methods, and playing under him, 
after probably three rehearsals, for 
the first time in public? 

Among the things that happened 
Were these: the orchestra played 
with sensibility and style, with a 
range of dynamics, from a silken 
thread of a pianissimo to a triple 
fortissimo achieved without tight- 
ness or forcing, and with standards 
of intonation that hal not 
heard for seasons. 


Sensibility Quickly Attained 


That the orchestra could not, at 
a first concert with the new lead- 
er, aS fully realize his wishes as 
another body of players long ac- 
customed to his ways goes with- 
out saying. The impressive thing 
was the degree of sensibility and 
responsiveness so quickly attained, 
and this with an authority that 
brought results in inverse propor- 
tion to the economy of effort on 
the leader’s part. 

The conductor, on his part, had 
grasped with the understanding of 
an experienced and intuitive leader 
what the practical situation was, 
and received a willing and effective 
response to his efforts. The concert 
was a lesson in conducting and 
performance; a joy to ear and un- 
derstanding in tonal balances and 
fineness of texture, and in the 
homogeneity of tone and style ob- 
tained when the same phrases, or 
phrases closely related, were passed 
from solo player to solo player, and 
in other characteristics of fine or- 
chestral style. 


18th Century Concerto Given 
The program also was of uncom- | 


mon interest. It included the eight- | 


eenth-century concerto for stringed 
instruments of Philipp Emanuel 


Bach: an excerpt, played for the 
first time at these concerts, from 
the music that Aaron Copland 
composed for Irwin Shaw’s “Quiet 
City”; the electrical virtuoso piece 
from Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé,”’ 
and Shostakovich’s Fifth Sym- 
phony. 

Perhaps, considering the com- 
parative novelty of the work, the 
Shostakovich symphony, magnif- 
icently played, was the climax of 
the evening. It 1s a work with 
pages of great power; not a compo- 
sition of even contents, or music 
free of derivations, imitativeness 
and false clamor. But the composer, 
still young, who can write the first 
and the third movements of this 


‘symphony on this evidence alone 


would be a man to reckon with. 
The third movement is of a spa- 
ciousness, a feeling and, on more 
than one page, a noble flight which 
has not been equaled before by 
Shostakovich or in many scores 
since the turn of the century. The 
first movement is powerful, rugged 
in its initial ideas, fertile and dra- 
matic in their development. The 
scherzo harks to Prokofieff and 
Mahler. The finale is dramatic, tri- 
umphant, also blatant and windy. 


Performance of Symphony 


Bach’s concerto has two move- 
ments well qualified to emphasize 
the muscular sonority and brilliance 
of the Philharmonic - Symphony 
strings, and the slow movement, 
which is bathed in the tender dawn 
of the romantic period, was sung 
with a beauty and delicacy of its 
melodic strands which remain in 
the memory. 

Mr. Copland’s music, somewhat 
thin in invention, is deeply poetic 
in mood and coloring, particularly 
in the tone of the solo trumpet 
against the strings and in the re- 
joinders of the English horn and 
other instruments. During the ap- 
plause both Mr. Copland, who 
bowed from the stage, and Dr. 
Koussevitzky signified their de- 
served appreciation of the per- 
formances of the solo instrumen- 
talists. In another concert the per- 
formance of the ‘“Daphnis_ et 
Chloé” would have put much else 
in the shade. As it was, it con- 


stituted a brilliant ending of the 
first half of the program, and a 
further tribute to the temperament 
and mastery of Dr. Koussevitzky, 


By OLIN 
(Boston. Herald-N, 
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NEW YORK, Feb. 19—The differ- 
ence that a conductor makes in the 


performance of an orchestra has 
seldom been more strikingly demon- 
strated than it was tonight, when 
Serge Koussevitzky made his first 
appearance as guest leader of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society in Carnegie Hall. 

In 18 seasons of his career in 
America he had been heard here 
only as conductor with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, of which he 
is the head. The excellence of that 
orchestra, the beauty and finish of 
the performances that Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky elicits from it as a result 
of his art; and his long and careful 
training need no citation here. But 
what would be the result when he 
appeared with a new body of play- 
ers, unaccustomed to his particular 
methods, and playing under him, 
after three rehearsals, for the first 
time in public? 


REMARKABLE RESULTS 


Among the things that happened 
were these: the orchestra played 
with a sensibility and Style; with 
a range of dynamics, from a silken 
thread of a pianissimo to a triple 
fortissimo achieved without tight- 
hess or forcing; and with standards 
of intonation that we had not heard 
for seasons. . 20- 

That the or€festra could not, at 
a first concert with the new leader. 
aS fully realize his wishes as an- 
other body of players long accus- 
tomed to his ways goes without 
saying. The impressive thing was 
the degree of Sensibility and re- 
sponsiyeness so quickly attained, 


and this with a minimum of effort 
on the leader’s part hn ah 
On the whole the tonéert wats a 


lesson in conducting and perform- 
ance; a joy to ear and understand- 
ing in tonal balances and fineness of 
texture, and in the homogeneity of 
tone and style obtained when the 
same phrases, or phrases closely 
related, were passed from. solo 
player to solo player, whether. he 
were @ woodwind, a brass or 4 
string. In these ways the leader 
had obviously and quickly im- 
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pressed his .musical personality 
upon the players. 
’ ‘The program also was of uncom- 
mon interest. It included the 18th 
century concerto for stringed instru- 
ments of Philip Emmanuel Bach; 
an excerpt, played for the first time 
at these concerts, from the music 
that Aaron Copeland composed for 
Irwin Shaw’s “Quiet City’; the elec- 
trical. virtuoso piece from Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloe,” and Shostako- 
vitch’s fifth symphony. | 
Perhaps, considering the compara- 
tive novelty of the work, the 
Shostakovitch symphony, magnifi- 
cently played, was the climax of the 
evening. is a work with pagés of 
great power; not a composition of 
even contents, or music free of, de- 
rivations, imitativeness and false 
clamor. But the composer, - still 
young, who can write the first and 
‘the third movements of this sym- 
phony would on this evidence alone 
be a man to reckon with. 


Koussevitzky 
Appears With 
Philharmonic 


Concert Includes Copland’s 
‘QuietCity’ and Works oi. 
Ravel and Shostakovitch 


By Francis D. Perkins 


Thursday night’s concert, if the 
commentator’s memory has not 
strayed, was the second time that 
Serge Koussevitzky has appeared at 
Carnegie Hall without the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The first time, 
over fifteen years ago, was when 
he appeared without any orches- 
tra to give a double-bass recital; 
Thursday’s Philharmonic-Symphony 
concert was his first in this country 
with a non-Bostonian major orches- 
tra. The memorably performed pro- 
gram with which he began his fort- 
night’s Philharmonic guest conduc- 
torship consisted of Carl Philipp 


Emanuel Bach’s concerto in D major 


for strings, arranged by Maximilian | 
Steinberg; Aaron Copland’s “Quiet | 
City,” Ravel’s second “Daphnis et | 
Chloe” suite and Dmitri Shostako- | 


vitch’s fifth symphony. 


Despite Dr. Koussevitzky’s emi- © 


nence in his field, the concert was | 
a subject of some advance specula- | 


tion about how he would fare with | 
an orchestra which was new to him, | 


i 
t 
- 


and as to how quickly the Philhar- 
monic musicians—who, indeed, have 
been called upon for much adapta- 


x 


ee 
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bility this season—would be able to | 


give him a complete fulfillment of 
his interpretative intentions. The 
result implied that the musicians 
and the conductor had established 
a thorough mutual understanding 
during: the last four days of re- 
hearsals and that Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
talents did not depend for their 
manifestation upon rtigaar set 
of conditions. Q “a(~4 TA. 

This was apparent in the impos- 
ing performance of the C. P. &. 
Bach concerto, which followed an 
unusually broad-paced and solemn 
playing of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” At first the orchestral tone, 
while rich and sonorous, did not 
have the fine definition of outline 
which is associated with Bostonians’ 
strings, but this impression was 
transitory. The strings Sang delecta- 
bly in the andante, and the concert 
as a whole represented an'*orchestra 
in fine form under communicative 
and inspiring leadership. Mr. Cop- 
land’s music was presented with ad- 
mirable clarity of detail and sub- 
tlety of dynamics and instrumental] 
hues, and encomiums were deserved 
by the solo trumpeter and English 
horn player—presumably Messps. 
Glantz and Nazzi. The work is new 
to the regular Philharmonic reper- 
toire, but it has been played here by 
the Saidenberg Sinfonietta and at 
the Stadium. It is a remarkably 
effective piece of scoring, and also 
serves its expressive purpose well, 
although, on rehearing, it seemed 
to be spun out a little too long to 
maintain an’unflagging interest. Mr. 
Copland was called to the stage to 
share the applause. 

The Ravel suite had a vivid in- 


-terpretation, with remarkable mass 


of tone as well as headlong mo- 
mentum for the closing general 


dance, and the orchestra, in its first 
indoor performance of the Shosta- 
kovitch symphony, did its best to 
substantiate the conductor’s belief 
that this work is one of the most 
outstanding productions of the last 
decade or two. It has been played 
here under other conductors—Sto- 
kowski, Rodzinski and Mitropoulos, 
but yet, thus far, it has been par- 
ticularly associated with Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who-has spared no efforts 
toward making it well known. The 
performance itself, in its memorable 
Yange of color, its technical finish 
and its convincing emotional force, 
was One of the orchestra’s best 
achievements of the season. and 
thus spoke persuasively for the 
music. There was still room for won- 
dering how the symphony would 
weather the test of a series of aver- 
age performances; it has its remi- 
niscent mcments, some _ recalling 
Mahler and some harking back to 
Tchaikovsky; the musical ideas are 
not of equgl distinction. But it has 
vitality and emotional force, as well 
as notable skill of orchestral crafts- 
manship; it lingered in the ears of 
the departing reviewer as Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky bowed his acknowledgment 
of the audience’s closing ovation. 


PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ORCHES.- 
TRA, Serge Koussevitzky, guest conductor. 
concert Thursday night at Carnegie Hall 
with the following program: 


Suite in E major for strings, Op. 63 
(THOw | Arthur Foote 

SM Ms 6 Wid Gud. ee e'b'da Bee 6 oth h.c.6 0 cee Debussy 

Symphony No, 5, in E Minor.. Tchaikovsky 


Boston Doctor Improves 
Philharmonic Temporarily 


S DULL a program as could well 
be imagined; and a glorious 
concert, all the same. That is how I 
should describe Koussevitzky’s Phil- 
harmonic show Thursday night, if I 
were asked to put the matter briefly. 
Unfortunately, such brevity is not 
appropriate notice for the achieve- 
ment; and so I shall amplify my 
Statement a bit, though there isn’t 
much to be said that isyy known 
already. | 
xe tt ste 
The late Arthur Foote’s Suite fo. 
String Orchestra has always been a 
charming and well written piece. Its 
Style is gracious and its substance 
honest. It is not profound, but it is 
perfectly real music. No fake about 
it. I was delighted, in fact, to re- 


hear this favorite Bostonian number 
after some years, although I regret 
that Roy Harris’s Third Symphony, 
previously billed in its place, was 
omitted. Z. aft. Yn 
Debussy’s “La Mer” is not very 
good Debussy, in my judgment, 
though its reputation as a conduc- 
tor’s warhorse is impressive. Its 
tunes are vague; its sequence vaguer. 
It is a compendium of Debussyan 
mannerisms, a sample-case of De- 
bussyan orchestral style. It sounds 
fine; means, to me, little. Satie once 
wrote to the composer, referring to 
the first movement, “From Dawn to 
Midday .at Sea,” thanking him for 
an agreeable outing and adding that 
there had been a particularly nice 
moment between half-past ten and 
a quarter of eleven. He referred, I 
take it, to the passage for divided 
cellos and to the beginning of the 
section that fcllows this. 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, like every- 
body else’s Fifth, is a famous work 
and very popular in the United 
States. I have alwavs thought it a 
great bore. I must admit that Kous- 
sevitzky’s execution Thursday night 
was at no point boring. This had 
little to do with the excellence of the 


' work, everything to do with the ex- 


cellence of his workmanship. Also, 
he loves the piece, and that helps. 
Furthermore, though the meditative 
passages of jt are lacking in rhythmic 
life, the heroic ana declamatory 
ones have an interior vigor, a buoy- 
ancy that is real and the sweep of 
a& whirlwind. 
* a “ 

It is well known that Koussevitzky 
IS a fine conductor and a fine 
musician. It is well known that the 
Philharmonic plays awfully well 
sometimes, too. Thursday night both 
did a good job. I have not heard 
in two years of reviewing such all 
round good work out. of the local 
boys. They have sometimes played 
as exactly, but never so musically 
with exactitude. They don’t sound 
like the Boston boys, and how could 
they? They don’t have the same 
rehearsal conditions, and they don’t 
have anything like that kind of 
conducting most of the time. Con- 
sidering that they have been work- 
ing for Koussevitzky only two weeks, 
[ think they sounded mighty fine. 





Contemporary 
Music Is Led by 
Koussevitzky 


Boston Orchestra Performs 
Britten ‘Sinfonia’ and 
Barber Violin Concerto 


By Jerome D. Bohn 


Although Serge Koussevitzky de- 
voted his program with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall yesterday afternoon to three 
“B's,” only Beethoven, who was rep- 


resented by his Seventh Symphony, 
was a member of the trio which 
usually also includes Bach and 
Brahms. However, flouting the con- 
ventions, Mr. Koussevitzky chose to 
perform music by living composers, 
and. gave us the English Benjamin 
Britten’s “Sinfonia da Requiem” and 
the American Samuel Barber’s 
Violin Concerto, in which the solo 
part was set forth by Ruth Posselt. 
Neither work was new to New York 
audiences, but I had notpeard them 
before. 4 -13- 2+ Ad. 

In his “Sinfonia da Requiem” Mr. 
Britten again reveals himself as a 
remarkably gifted composer who, 
despite his relative youth, ‘discloses 
considerable wideational originality. 
His most individual music is to be 
found in the ‘“Lacrymosa” and “Dies 
Irae” movements, both which, the 
former with its plangent harmonics, 
the latter with its rhythmic inten- 
sity and arresting instrumentation, 
are definitely the products of a man 
with something to say. The final, 
“Requiem Aeternam,” too, is sin- 
cerely felt, but it owes much to the 
Mahler of the Ninth Symphony and 
the song “Ich bin der Welt abhanden 
gekommen.” The performance was 
&@ magnificent one and the aug- 
mented brasse: which play so im- 
portant a part in this composition 
exhibited extraordinary virtuosity. 


Mr. Barber’s Violin Concerto is 
considerably less impressive than his 
British confrere’s creation. It is not 
only because of its eclecticism, its 
Overexpansion of balladlike melodies 
of the Ethelbert Nevin type that it 
disappoints, but because of its hy- 
brid style as well. The first two 
movements are frankly of lollipop 
sweetness; the finale hears little 
stylistic relation to what has gone 
before either from the melodic or 
harmonic aspects. The relative mod- 
ernity of some of the harmonies in 
this closing ‘“perpetua 1 motion” 
strike one as forced after the early 
nineteenth-century atmosphere of 
the remainder of the concerto. Miss 
Posselt played well, with vibrant 
tone and technical security, only an 
occasional slip in intonation marring 
the impressiveness of her interpre- 
tation. Mr. Koussevitzky provided 
an admirable accompaniment. Both 
Mr. Britten and Mr. Barber ap- 
peared on the platform to acknowl- 


edge the warm applause with which 
their efforts were received. 

The Seventh Symphony of Bee- 
thoven was unfolded with consist- 
ently glowing tonal investiture, and 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s conception was 
finely integrated and illuminating. 


Serge Koussevitzky 


Drawing by Alexandre Iacovleff 


NEW WORK IS GIVEN 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Britten’s‘SinfoniadaRequiem,’ 
Rejected by Japanese in 1940 
as ‘Too Christian,’ Heard 


LL A TT eae 


RUTH POSSELT IS SOLOIST 


ee rene eee 


Presents the Violin Concerto 
by Samuel Barber With 
the Boston Symphony 


EN eee 


By OLIN DOWNES 

An amusing footnote in the Bos- 
ton Symphony program book of 
the concert given by that organi- 
zation yesterday afternoon in Car- 
negie Hall, read to the effect that 
Benjamin Britten’s “Sinfonia da 
Requiem,” which Dr. Koussevitzky 
gave its opening performance, 


originally was commissioned from 


the composer, by the Japanese 
Government, through the British 
Council for Cultural Relations. 
This was “for the celebration of 
the 2,600th anniversary of the 
Japanese dynasty in 1940.” 

But Mr. Britten was informed a 
year ago last November “that the 
Japanese Government did not con- 
sider the work a suitable one for 


this particular festival, partly be- 
cause of its Christian nature.” 
What were they thinking of? 


Pearl Harbor? g “/3-¥ » = 
In Memory of Parents 
Mr. Burke, program annotator 


for Boston’s orchestra, states that 
the “Sinfonia da Requiem” “was 


intended by its composer as an act 
of devotion to the memory of his 
father and mother.” The Latin 
titles of the work are derived from 
the Catholic. requiem mass, al- 
though “the relation of the Sin- 
fonia to the Catholic ceremony, 


avowedly, is emotional rather than 


liturgical.” YA Apu * 

The work is in three movements, 
the first two closely conneoted. 
The last movement seems the most 
inspired of the three, through the 
lyrical nature of the ideas and its 
introspective conclusion. 

It is due Mr. Britten to record 
the fact that the audience heartily 
approved his composition, reward- 
ing it with clamorous and insistent 
applause until he appeared on the 
stage, first alone, then with Dr. 


Koussevitzky, after the perform- 
ance. 


Called Weak in Invention 


We take care to state this, be- 
cause for us it is very weak music, 
weak in invention, unconvincing in 
the expression of feeling, and 
sttrongly reminiscent, especially in 
the second part, of Stravinsky of 
the “Sacre’’—that “Sacre” which 
has haunted more than one modern 
composer to his ruin. 

The melodic. and ingratiating 
character of Samuel Barber’s in- 
vention is rapidly becoming known, 
and this quality showed to the best 
advantage yesterday in the slow 
movement of his violin concerto, 
which Ruth Posselt, who also 
played the work last Summer at 
the Berkshire Festival, ig doing 
her utmost to introduce and make 
appreciated. 

The preceding movement lacks 
any very definite physiognomy, al- 
though the music gets farther in 
certain pages of its development 
than it does in the actual exposi- 
tion of the ideas. Of this concerto 
Miss Posselt gives a highly cred- 
itable performance. The concert 
ended with Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. 





Koussevitzky 
And Bostonians 
In Concert Here 


Program in Evening Series 


Offers Works by Mozart, 
Prokofieff and Sibelius 


<n ere ae ee 


By Feancia D. Perkins 


Twelve days after his last appear- 
ance as guest leader of thé Phil- 
harmonic-Syntphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky returned to Carnégie Hall 
Thursday night in his more familiar 
Office of regular conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
opened the fourth program of its 
Néw York evening series with Mo- 
Zzart’s symphony in C major, No. 41 
(K. 551), which is usually and more 
briefly known as the “Jupiter” sym- 
phony, The two other works on the 
well contrasted list, both composed 
in this century, were Serge Proko- 
fieff’s Scythian Suite, “Ala and 
Lolli,” and Jean Sibelius’s fifth sym- 
phony, whieh the Bostonians pre- 
sented in an afternoon mae last 


month. wo ~ 

ae (Gn ¢o Kad : the 
Prokofieff suite fell exactly on the 
fifth anniversary of the last previous 
New York presentation of this work. 
by the same orchestra under the 
Same conductor, who introduced it to 
ts on Nov. 29, 1924, and brought it 
forward again in 1928 and 1930. The 
Philadelphians played it at Carnegie 
Hall in 1926, and the Philharmonic- 
Symphony in 1929, but its local as- 
sociations are mainly with the ad- 
mirable orchestra and director who 
gave its tenth local hearing Thurs- 
day night. 

Prokofieff was only twenty-three 
when he wrote the suite, but it in- 
cludes some of the most striking 
and impressive pages which he has 
composed thus far; their pungency 
and vividness of dissonant color are 
as fresh’ now as they were seventeen 
seasons ago. The fierce, barbaric 
splendor of the opening invecation 
to thé sun has no parallel which the 
réviewer can readily remember, and 


the Closing depiction of the sunrise 
is also virtually in a class by itself 
for its projection of an imaginative 
mood as well as for its remarkable 
usé of savorous harmonics and or- 
chestral hues and timbres: its sug- 
gestion of waxing light as well as 
actual waxing sonority. In between 
these unforgettable episodes, how- 
ever, there is some music which 
stands the test of time less success- 
fully. In the invocation to Ala, the 
scene is effectively set, but little 
takes place on it, and interest also 
Varies in the later sections: one 
can, here and there, detect infiu- 


ences made upon the then youthful 
Prokofieff by earlier Russian com- 


posers. There is one engaging fore- 
taste of his later “Peter and the 
Wolf.” The third movement shows an 
ability to suggest something persa- 
sively evil, an ability which was more 
strikingly illustrated by Prokofieff 
in his choral “Sept. ils sont sept,”’ 
which Dr. Koussevitzky conducted 
here in 1927. 

The performance was memorable 
in its execution and its expressive 
power, and férvent applause followed 
the superb proclamation of the 
closing chords. 

The playing of the Mozart svm- 
phony was admirable for its spirit 
and proportion, although in the 
finale scme of the woodwinds’ con- 
tribution to the polyphonic structure 
of the movement was occasionally 
lost behind che outspoken strings. 
But in the general interpretation the 
hearer could particularly relish its 
combination of vigor and delicacy, tis 
prevailing clarity and entire absence 
of weightiness, the zest and momen- 
tum of the two ena movements. The 
andante had a leisurely, but not too 
deliberate pace in its delectably lyric 
performance; *he minuet had an un- 
hurried rhythmic swing. 

Much, were it not for considera- 
tions of time and space, could also 
be said about the performance of 
the Sibelius symphony: of the re- 
markable range;:and richness of the 
orchéstral ¢olor and the thorough 


lucidity of the playing, of the ex- 
pressive communicativeness of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s interpertation. It 
was great playing by a great or- 
chestra. The conductor prefaced 
the program with his usual broad 
and stately reading of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


3 MASTERS PLAYED 


BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


Boston Symphony Conducted 
in Works of Prokofieff, 
Mozart and Sibelius 
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EVENING CALLED BRILLIANT 
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Russian’s ‘Scythian’ Suite and 
Finn’s Fifth Symphony Are 
Features of Concert 


Se ee ee — en + ee 


By OLIN DOWNES 

With a single exception the per- 
formances given by Sergei Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra last night in Carnegie 
Hall must be ranked among their 
most brilliant accomplishments of 
late seasons in this city. The ex- 


ception was the reading of Mozart’s | 


“Jupiter” symphony that opened 
the concert. It was singularly tame 
in the first three movements. The 
opening movement is surely lustier 
and more virile in its sweep than 
Dr. Koussevitzky chose to make it. 

The interpreting of a slow move- 
ment by Mozart may be one of the 
profoundest problems that an artist 
has to solve. For this writer the 
movement did not have all its 
poignancy; it was too polite. The 
whole symphony was polite until 
the orchestra reached the finale, 
which glowed and soared like an 
eagile’s flight into the sun. For that 
is what happens when the so-called 
—and misnamed—“fugue-finale” of 
the “Jupiter” symphony is Bi 


in such magnificent fashion: 44 


Two Welcome Features 
The other scores of the evening 


were Prokofieff’s “Scythian” suite, 
which had not been heard here for 
a number of years, and Sibelius’s 
familiar, justly popular Fifth sym- 


phony. If the interpretations had 
done no more than reveal to the 
full the versatility of the con- 
ductor’s style and the tonal re- 
sources of the orchestra they would 
have been very significant. But we 
are speaking of the music itself, 
and the expression, so vivid, so in- 
tuitive, and characteristic of the 
innermost thought of each com- 
poser, with which it was projected. 

Perhaps it is not so difficult to 
decipher Prokofieff’s extremely ef- 
fective suite, for the work does not 
equal in profundity or originality 
either the bite of its harmonic 
scheme or the astonishing precision 
and effectiveness of its virtuoso in- 


. §trumentation. And this, too, is to 


be remembered: the “Scythian” 
suite, written by an outrageously 
clever and assured young man of 
23, was composed the year after 
Stravinsky’s “Sacre du printemps” 
had made its sensation in Paris. 

It is not easy to believe, in view 
of the conscious barbarisms of 
Prokofieff’s piece, with its mag- 
nificent utilization of polytonality, 
and its special method of orches- 
tration, that it was put down with- 
out Stravinsky’s sensation in mind. 
This does not imply a necessarily 
unworthy motive. Beethoven wrote 
symphonies, doubtless with Haydn 
and Mozart in mind. The restless- 
minded and extremely receptive 
Prokofieff could hardly have failed 
to be impressed by the “Sacre” or 
to escape its influence. Pg-puen 


A Gorgeous Effect 


Only, whatever the inspiration 
or motive of the work, it remains 
a trick, precocious and exciting, 
hut palpably a trick. It is no longer 
as astonishing as it was. We can 
see its inner works, watch it tick- 
ing. But.in point of sheer sound it 
has superb pages. The conclusion, 
with the flashing tones of the 
trumpets and the red and gold of 
other tone-colors and dissonances 
which clash about it, is as sheerly 
gorgeous an effect as modern mu- 
sic knows. And how it was played! 





Sibelius’s Fifth symphony was 


composed in its first version the 


same year as the “Scythian” suite, 
and Sibelius’s score received its 
final revision in 1916, which was 
the year of the first public per- 
formance of Prokofieff's music. 
But at that time Sibelius was 51, 
and Prokofieff 25. By the side of 
the style of the young and up-to- 
snuff Prokofieff,.Sibelius is inno- 
cent, pastoral; and not only pas- 
toral—bucolic. His harmony is by 
comparison orthodox, and his meth- 
ods those of a great simplicity. 
Why is it, then, that Prokefieff’s 
music has already aged and be- 
trayed that secret, while the Sibe- 


lius work means, if anything, more 
to us than the day it was written? © 


The first answer is the bafflingly 
simple one that it is great music. 
The loftiness of its spirit, the orig- 
inality and integrity of its expres- 
sion are unmistakable. The ideas 
are neither those of the academy 
or of the self-conscious stylist 
seeking an effect. Phe manner of 
their organic development becomes 
always more impressive. The com- 
poser dwells in a glorious soli- 
tude of his own. What he creates 
from that fastness is independent: 
of change of fashion or momen- 


tary public approval. Within the. 


traditions of the classic symphony 
he achieves enduring beauty, singu- 
larly suggestive of the vibrations’ 
and sonorities of the natural 
world. It may be added that itt 
would be hard to imagine his con- 
ception realized with more elo- 
quence and power than Kousse- 
vitzky brought to the task. 


{From Late Editions of Yesterday’s Trves.] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
IN VARIED PROGRAM 


The Koussevitzky Orc'iestra 
Stirs Enthusiasm of Packed 
House in Brahms Work 


ae 


SHOSTAKOVICH IS FEATURE 


Elegance Seen in Playing of 
the ‘Classic’ Composition 
of Prokofieff 


—— 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
tor, returned to Carnegie Hall last 
night and played its very best. 
This means almost the acme of 
virtuosity and of tonal luster in 
performance. It also means that 
Dr. Koussevitzky was addressing 
himself with every intuition and 
artistic energy he possesses to the 
unfoldment of the music. And fi- 
nally, it means that the music 
chosen by him for the occasion 
was of a sort to display to the ut- 
most advantage the qualities of his 
distinguished band. 

Added to this we have the fact 
that Dr. Koussevitzky can be such 
an able advocate of a score that 


the brilliancy of his performance 
bestows a deceptive value upon the 
music. And this, for the present 
writer, was the case last night. 
The concert started with the 
Prokofieff “Classic” symphony. 
Of course, that is an old, yet not 
unamusing story. One is always 
impressed with the slickness of 
this score; no one denies or resists 
the polish and elegance of the Bos- 
ton Symphony performance. We 
listen to an uncommonly good 
show; we are duly diverted as the 
composer and his accomplice, a 
past master of the virtuoso con- 
ductor’s art, pull,the rabbits out 


of the hat. “ + ) - 
But the fedture ‘of the occasion 


upon which most stress was laid 
was the Sixth symphony of Dmitri 
Shostakovich, which Leopold Sto- 
kowski performed in this city on 
Dec. 3, 1940, and which has had 
hearings in the concert hall and by 
radio since. It is evident that Dr. 
Koussevitzky believes strongly in 
this score. This is shown by the 
communicative ardor of his inter- 
pretation, and also by the fact that 
he will repeat the Sixth symphony 
at his final New York concert of 
the season tomorrow afternoon. 
Nor is Dr. Koussevitzky alone in 
his admiration. Mr. Stokowski, 
whose description of the work is 
printed in the Boston Symphony 
program book, is equally certain 
about it, and the audience applaud- 
ed vigorously w t had ended 
last night. 

Was this applause for the per- 
formance or the work? Or was 
the audience favorably disposed in 
advance, on account of the inter- 


est of the Fifth Symphony by the 
same composer, which has gained 
wide approval and, acclaim? For 
us, the Sixth Symphony is beyond 
doubt a much weaker creation. 

It is shorter, yes, and more con- 
densed, at least in its ostensible 
proy «tions. The first movement is 
a kind of combined allegro and 
slow movement in one, and here 
there are certain interesting ideas, 
unusually and not always impres- 
sively handled. The preliminary 
statements in this movement, the 
original coloring of the later 
pages are the most arresting pas- 
sages. The scherzo movement im- 
pressed us as being unoriginal and 
repetitious of the same thing, bet- 
ter done, in Shostakovich’s pre- 
vious symphony. The finale of the 
Sixth is nimble, lively in rather 
trivial ways. It ends brilliantly. It 
shows off the orchestra. The sym- 
phony affects us, as a whole, as 
a patchy, uneven and prevailing- 


ly theatrical score—its confident 


craftsmanship, its shadow and glit- 
ter notwithstanding. We have here 
an extremely talented composer 
who has yet to find himself. 

The concert came to an end with 
the epical First Symphony of 
Johannes Brahms, an _ enduring 
masterpiece. The hall was packed 
and enthusiasm ran high. 
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KOUSSEVITZKY MAGIC 
STIRS HUB CRITIC AT 
NEW YORK CONCERT 
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THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


By WARREN STOREY SMITH 
~{~ YL 7 
HE New York Philharmonic-Symphony is a great orchestra with only 
two serious rivals in this country and hence, as matters now stand, in 
the world. Nevertheless, its collective personality is less clearly defined 
‘than that of the Boston Symphony or that of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
‘particularly when the latter is*led by Leopold Stokowski. The reason for 
this is plain enough. Since Mr. Toscanini resigned, the Philharmonic has 
had for its regular conductor one whose own individuality is not pronounced 
and it is the most guest-conducted of any of the first-rate American 
orchestras. Like that of the Metropolitan Opera Company it has learned 
to be all things to all directors. 

In this, its centennial season, the New York band is being led by 
many guests, themselves of varying stature. Just now it is under the 
spell of Serge Koussevitzky (this engagement ends today) and it has been 
quickly transformed into something amazingly like the Boston Symphony 
which, in its present estate, 1s Dr. Koussevitzky’s creation. 

Carnegie Hall is not Symphony Hall and no two groups of 100 men 
could possibly sound exactly the same, no matter who led them. But the 
old trick of shutting your eyes works pretty well. This reviewer tried it 
in New York’s great auditorium last Sunday, though he found it was a lot 
more fun to keep them open and see as well as hear the familiar magic 
nN operation. The programme was a typical Koussevitzky list, the chief 
‘tems on which were the Second Suite from Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 
and the Fifth Symphony of Shostakovitch, both of which had been played 
twice in the preceding concerts. The only new number was the suite 
of string pieces by Corelli, in Pinelli’s arrangement. 


* * + * 
Ravel, himself, once testified that no one made so much of the 
“Daphnis” music as Koussevitzky and it is safe to predict that Shostako- 
vitch would be equally enchanted with what that persuasive maestro ac- 
complishes with his No. 9, a work that has risen quickly into genuine 
popular favor. There was a great demonstratien at its conclusion Sunday 
and afterwards, in the green room, the conductor was literally speechless, 
qiute content to beam his satisfaction when congratulations were offered. 
That kind of conducting takes it out of you. 


Ho By VIRGIL. THOMSON OE EAE AES a | 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


eh Sy Koussevitzky, conductor, last New 
York concert of the season yesterday after- 
noon at Carnegie Hall, with the following 
program. 
Overture—Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet,” 
Tchaikovsky 
Prelude to the opera *‘Khovanstchina.”’ 
Moussorgsky 
Symphony No. 8..... Roy Harris 
Symphony No. 6..,... ees Shostakovitch 


Harris and Shostakovitch 


AMERICA'S must popular sym- 
phonist, Roy Harris, and Rus- 
Sia’s best known one (and «ve gather 
he is as popular at home «i: abroad), 
Dimitri Shostakovitch, sh red honors 
and applause at yesterd: y’s c ncert 
of the Boston Symphon:, Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall. Both composers are 
disputed about in professional cir- 
cles, but the fact is scarcely con- 
trovertible that they have won the 
affection of a large musical public. 
The fact that yesterday’s perform- 
ance of Harris’s Third Symphony 
was the third-third in three seasons 
means that the work has passed out 
of the novelty stage and that it is 
Something more than a fillip.to the 
musically curious. 4~ 542 JAal + 
e 


© » 


Since any programmatic juxtapo- 
sition renders comparison inevitable, 
it is fair, I think, to consider yes- 
terday’s two symphonies and their 
authors as at least momentarily 
parallel. Mr. Harris’s work ap- 
peared to me yesterday as the more 
original of the two, Mr. Shostako- 
vitch’s as the more facile. Harris’s 
Third Symphony has superb melo- 
dic material; but its structure and 
instrumentation, though in no way 
banal, are somewhat naive. Their 
naivete, indeed, is the source of 
much of their intensity of expres- 
sion. Shostakovitch’s material is 
less noteworthy, and his contrapun- 
tal style lacks tension. But he 
orchestrates with some brilliance, 
and he builds a climax with profes- 
sional smoothness. The notes of 
Harris are more Significant than 
they sound, for their resonance is, 
even in the loudest tuttis, always 
muffled by unidiomatic instru- 
mental writing and ungrateful 
chord dispositions. The Shostako- 
vicht score sounds at all times 
sonorously confident; but the notes 
themselves, though charming enough 
in the animated passages, are not 
nearly so convincing to this lis- 
tener as the sound they make is 
agreeable, 


It is possible that my greater in- 
terest in the musit of Harris is due 


_to nothing more recondite than the 
fact that we are fellow-countrymen 


and that his musical thought is con- 
sequently more deeply in accord 
with my own instincts and senti- 
ments than that of any Russian 
could possibly be. Even the great- 
est of the Russian musicians (and T 
do not consider Shostakovitch one of 
these) owe much of their power over 
us ot certain strangeness of thought 
and manner. Harris’s work is not 
strange at all, or if it is, it is only 
SO because of its rather unprofes- 
sional surface tension. Inside, it 
1s as familiar and as welcome as 


something that oft was felt (and 
deeply) but never said before, 
me % x 


There has been a great deal of 
effort made to interpret Harris as 
an American master of the (es- 
sentially European) heroic style, I 
think the idea is false, because I 
do not consider' him a master of 
anything, least of all of that facile 
and decadent manner, Grandilo- 
quent he is, and clumsy as a tech- 
nician and hopelessly lacking in ob- 
jectivity of mind, MHeroics are a 
form of theater, and Harris is 
wholly without theatrical instinct. 
His one film score proved that. His 
is a reflective nature, lyrical and in- 
torspective and quietly fanciful. My 
interpretation of his qualities is, of 
course, no better than anybody 
else’s; but Iam moved by his music: 
and I feel, therefore, an obligation 
to describe it in my own way. But 
whatever its exact nature is, I be- 
lieve it to be beautiful and more 
than skin deep. fam not so con- 
vinced in the case of Shostakovitch, 
for all his gayety and gusto and 
sound facility. 

* « te 

The Boston orchestra played su- 
perbly, as usual. It occurred to me, 
listening to the Tchaikovsky “Romeo 
and Juliet” that Mr. Koussevitzky’s 
way of playing the works of this 
composer is more eloquent than 
what the others do with them, be- 
cause, in addition to his consistent 
avoidance of forced instrumental 
tone, he makes practically no alter- 
‘ations of the basic rhythm. Such as 
he does make are of a formal na- 
ture, like a slight retard before a 
new section. He never allows the 
expressive nature of a Tchaikovsky 
melody to interrupt the firm rhythm 
over which it flows. This reticence 
seems to me to clarify and to aug- 
ment the signilicance of the music. 
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WorkPresented 
By Bostonian 
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Koussevitzky Leads Group 
in Offering Brahms and 
Prokofiefi Symphonies 
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By F.as.cis D. Perkins 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave the last concert of this season’s 
New York evening series Thursday 
in a fully populated Carnegie Hall. 
Serge Koussevitzky, who had con- 
ducted Prokofieff’s Classical Sym- 
phony and Dmitri Shostakovitch’s 
sixth symphony in Tuesday’s Rus- 
Sian War Relief benefit concert in 
Washington, offered both works be- 
fore the intermission, and closed 
the program with the first sym- 
pnony of Brahms. 

This was the first time that the 
latest but one of Shostakovitch’s 
symphonies had been played here by 
this orchestra, but it has had three 
previous New York performances 
within the last seventeen months, by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and NBC 
Symphony, under Leopold Stokowski, 
and the National Orchestral Associa- 
tion, under Leon Barzin. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who will. repeat it here 
this afternoon, undoubtedly thinks 
weil of it, and the performance, in its 
vividness of color and mood, expres- 
Sive intentness and vitality, was re- 


markably persuasive, and left the 


4 


reviewer, who had heard it before, 
fecling that he ~92| tq bear it 


acain. $- ”“ @ 
It is #n effective seore, &nd one 


Which poses no problem for its hear- 
ers. The first movement, with its 
prevailing broad, soaring main theme, 
has considerable impressiveness as 
well as solemnity, although, in the 
latter part its course, there are 


/some measures where the music 


marks time. The short second move- 
ment is usually light and buoyant, 
| but sometimes turns to a sardonic 
' vein; the third equally short. has 
much color and an infectious rhyth- 
mic vigor, and the closing tune 
(which reminded one hearer of a 
popular Victor Herbert number) can 
be readily whistled. Meanwhile, it 
is reported, Shostakovitch’s seventh 
Symphony is on the way here. 

The twenty-five-year-old Proko- 
fiefi work, already Played here this 
season by the Philharmonic and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, needs no 
comment on its own account: it is 
a pleasant tour de force and very 
handy as a curtain vraiser. It was 
well played, and yet performed as 
® work which the orchestra was 
conscious of having performed sev- 


ral times before; it gave a sense of’ 


admirable routine, but not of fresh- 
ness. The case was very. different 
with the fervent interpretation of 
the Shostakovitch work. and also 
with the performance of the Brahms 
Symphony. Here one might not be 
in accord with every detail’ of the 
Koussevitzkyesque reading-—feeling, 
for instance, thatthe speed with 
which the conductor -took the first 
theme of the main. body..of the 
finale lost for it some of its breadth 
}and dignity, There were a few other 
‘unorthodox points here and there. 
but such matters remained in the 
background of the general impres- 
sion of expressive conviction and 
exceptional vitality brought by the 
performance as a whole. The clos- 
ing.-measures hada unemorable re- 
splendence, and were followed by 
correspondingly ardent. applause. 


| 
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Pension Fund 
Concert April 26 


The soloists are announced for 
the Pension Fund Concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, to be 
given in Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, April 26, at 3:30. Serge 
Kkoussevitzky will then conduct the 
Ninth Symphony of Beethoven in D 
minor. Before the Symphony, ex- 
cerpts from Bach’s “Magnificat,” un- 
heard here for a number of years, 
will be performed. The Harvard 
‘Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society, G. Wallace Woodworth, 
| Conductor, will join the orchestra 
in the “Magnificat” and in Beeth- 
Oven's setting of Schiller’s “Ode to 
Joy” in the Finale of the Sym- 
phony. The quartet of soloists to be 
heard in both numbers will be as 
follows: Zina Lisichkina, soprano: 
Anna Kaskas, contralto: William 


Hain, tenor; and Julius Huehn, bari- 
tone, 


JAM HALL FOR 
PENSION FUND 


Throng Hears Symphony 
Concert 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The conventiona] phrase, “large and 


enthusiastic,’’ well applies to the audi- 
ence which at Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon attended the annual 
spring concert in aid of the Symphony 
Orchestra's pension fund. With the 
choirs of Harvard and Radcliffe and 
four solo singers assisting, Dr. Kous- 
Sevitzky and his orchestra offered yes- 
terday Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
With Bach’s Magnificat, in D major, as 
a preliminary and somewhat unusual] 
attraction. Of late years in such spe- 
clal performances the Ninth has been 
preceded only by an overture. 

To get back to the audience, it filled 
every seat and overflowed into the 
aisles and at the conclusion of the 
Symphony it gave vent to some of the 
lustiest cheering that this particular 
auditorium has heard in some time. Just 
how long this demonstration lasted may 
not be stated here—the closing hour for 
an afternoon concert was full late, but 


it gave promise of goin on tte 
awhile. Yeg 7-G2 ay 


| 
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In that it §s confparafivély "short, as 
full-fledged choral works go, and not’! 


too often performed, - the Magnificat | 


made an excellent opening © number. 
Moreover, it afforded opportunity for 
each of the four soloists. These last 
were Zina Lisichkina, soprano, Anna 
Kaskas, contralto, William Hain, tenor, 
and Julius Huehn, bass. The orches- 
tral and vocal forces were also aug- 
mented here by Putnam Aldrich, harp- 
sichordist, and E. Power Biggs, organ- 
ist. Louis Speyer provided the oboe 
d’amore obligato required by the so- 
prano aria, “‘Quia respexit humilita- 
tem.’’ 

This is as good an opportunity as 
any to discuss these solo singers. In 
the music of Bach Mr. Hain seemed 
more at home than the others, though 
Miss Kaskas ran him a close second. 
Mr. Huehn was much happier in the 
Symphony, while Mme.  Lisichkina 
seemed hardly to belong in this par- 
ticular company. Her voice is not espe- 
Cially large and when forced, inclines 
to shrillness. 

It is an old complaint that the massed 
voices of the Harvard ana Radcliffe 
singers succeed better in producing 
tonal volume than they = do yielding 
tonal richness. Yesterday ‘their youth. 
ful freshness served Beethoven better 
than it did Bach, who seemed to re- 
quire a bit more solidity than was 
vouchsafed him. But these young peo- 
ple sing’ the exacting choral portion 
of the Ninth with a degree of elation 
that their elders might find difficult. 

Orchestrally, the performance of the 
Symphony was a notable one. Dr. 
Koussevitzky and his men have never 
been more eloquent with the three in- 
strumental movements. The choral] 
finale has been called music’s most 
glorious page and dismissed as an es- 
thetic blunder. You may find yourselt 
looking at it either way or being torn 
between the two points of view. How- 
ever, there was no mistaking its effect 
on yesterday’s audience as a whole. ,- 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


Pension Fund Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 


Serge I-oussevitzky, conductor, gave 
a concert in Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon to benefit its Pension 
Fund. The assisting artists were the 
Harvard Glee Club, the Radcliffe 
Choral Society (G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, conductor); Zina Lisichkina, 
soprano; Anna Kaskas, contralto; 
William Hain, tenor; Julius Huehn, 
bass; Putnam Aldrich, harpsichord: 
E. Power Biggs, organ and Louis 
Speyer, oboe d’amore. The program 
consisted of Bach Magnificat in D 
major and Beethoven’s NinthySym 
phoriy in D minor, Op, 125. 
| ‘is , 
| We might as Aver i Make it clear 
here and now that yesterday’s Pen- 
sion Fund concert cannot be dis- 
cussed without the use of super- 
superlatives in frantic abundance, 
So those with a constitutional aver- 
sion to them are advised to consider 
\that we have taken leave of our 
critical faculties and so turn to Dah] 
for re-examination and a second 
‘chuckle, It was, in all fact, a per- 
fectly glorious concert and there, 
for all we can add or detract, the 
matter must rest. Our duty then, 
in the following sentences, is clearly 
|to add a few programmatic remarks 
‘about the Bach Magnificat (which 
|hasn’t been done here since the Bach 
Festival of 1931) and bestow hosan- 
nas upon all concerned en route. 
The great D major Magnificat 
came into being in the early months 
of Bach’s services at the Thomas- 
Kirche in Leipzig. Written during 
the Christmas season of 1723, the 
composer inserted four Christmas 
hymns in the work in such a way 
that they could be omitted (as they 
regrettably were yesterday) during 
performance at other festival sea- 
sons. A composition of inimitable 
perfection, it conveys as only the! 


St. Matthew Passion does a pro- 
foundly moving religious exaltation, 
Nowhere is Bach’s matchless tender- 
ness or imagination or piety more 
marvelously displayed than it is-in 
the four choruses and five arias of 
which the Magnificat is composed, 


As is often the case with JBach, 
the melodic substance is but a detail 


of the rich contrapuntal fabric, yet 
what could be more beautiful than 
the aria for soprano with its oboe 
d’amore obbbligato, or the bass aria, 
with its ostinato accompaniment of 
the low strings, or the alto aria with 
its enchanting duet for fiutes? You 
might well answer the duet for alto 
and tenor; it is all the same. The 
vocal soloists (and there’s no sense 
in singling them out), were all ex-| 
cellent, and, in some cases, extraor- 
dinarily so. Coming in for quite 
as much praise, however, are the 
instrumentalists in various combi- 
nations who supplied the accompan- 
iment to the solos. Putnam Aldrich 
at the harpsichord, Louis Speyer, 
oboe d’amore; Georges Laurent and 
James Pappoutsakis, flutists; Georges 
Mager, trumpet; and Messrs. Bedetti,: 
Zighera (cellos), Moleux and Du- 
fresne (basses) for their immaculate 
continuo—all these must be mene 
tioned for their splendid work. 


The Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society never 
sounded fresher or more disciplined. 
Only once in the entire concert (in, 
the second chorus of the Bach—and 
they weren’t to blame for that) was 
there the slightest error of attack. 
The Magnificat is not so elaborately~ 
fugal as other of the Bach choral: 
works, but it’s fiercely difficult to 
sing even so. Suffice it to Say the. 
soloists and chorus sang it thrill- 


ingly well; the orchestra performed 


it wonderfully, and Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky gave it the ultimate of design 


and expression. 4fe 2 J7.¢ >). 


Bach’s Magnificat Presented, 


With the Beethoven Ninth 


By L. A. Sloper 


The Pension Fund concert of}! simple sincerity to the glory of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra,| God, and gloriously fulfilling its 


' given in Symphony Hall yesterday | mission. 


afternoon, proved to be one of; Endless details might be men- 
the high lights of the musical sea- _tioned—the majesty of the open- 
son. The program, Bach’s Mag-| ing chorus, “My soul doth mag- 
nificat and. Beethoven’s Ninth | nify the Lord;” the moving quality 
Symphony, drew an audience that! of the soprano aria, “Quia res- 
filled all the seats and overflowed pexit,’ with its oboe d’amore ob- 
into the aisles, It was the largest} bligato, breaking suddenly into the 
audience that a Pension Fund) overwhelming chorus, “All gen- 
concert has attracted in years, and. erations:” the power of the bass 
its appreciation of the superb per-| aria, the tenderness of the duet for 
formances it heard was lively. At! alto and tenor: the fervor of the 
the close of the long afternoon! fnal chorus, “Glar be to the 
there was a prolonged ovation for) Father.” 4 
conductor, orchestra, chorus and; Nor should we overlook the de- 
soloists. 4-27-43 ‘licious humor of the unresolved 
The Bach Magnihéat was vir-| suspension in the flutes at. the end 
tually a novelty, It had been) of the alto aria, “He hath filled the 
presented by this orchestra only hungry with good things, and the 
once before, at the Bach Festival) rich he hath sent empty away;” 


of 1931, and the only previous! for Bach did not find humor in- 

Boston performance then eee ‘consistent with his reverence, | 

. er, | r , i 

Yesterday. ft was reduced te pracs| t,o yeemnyy ak Tover pointes Gam 
ester . Was saw n * 

ticable length, on a program that ing sent empty away—they would 

contained also the Ninth Sym- /eat in any case. 

phony, by omission of the aria, | agit ae 

“Et exsultavit;” the trio, “Suscepit | Under Dr. 


“Siout | Koussevitzky’s in- 
Israel,” v and the chorus, ‘“Sicu ‘spiring beaten: thie. Sesvard ae 
locutus. ee ee 


| Radcliffe choruses, trained by Mr. 

Even so curtailed, it is revealed Woodworth, sang with a_ fine 
as a grand work, in which Bach's thrust. The soloists (Zina Lisich- 
senius is visible throughout in the kina, soprano;, Anna Kaskas, con- 
treatment of the voice, in the use | tralto; William Hain, tenor, Julius 
of the instruments, and, above all, _Huehn, bass) gave a good account 
in the stripped beauty of the musi- | of themselves, Louis Speyer played 
cal form, It is a work composed In| with taste the oboe d’amore ob- 
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bligato, Putman Aldrich provided |The soloists were Zina Lisichkina, 
the continuo on the harpsichord, soprano, who made her Boston de- 
and E,. Power Biggs was at the but; Anna Kaskas, Metropolitan 
organ console, Opera contralto; William Hain, ten- 

After Bach’s paean to the father- Or, and Julius Huehn, bass-baritone 
heod of God came appropriately Of the Metropolitan Opera. For the 
” ; PProp : 7 -music of Bach, Putnam Aldrich was 
Beethoven's hymn to the brotheér-, harpsichordist, E. Power Biggs the 
hood of man, and this too 


' WaS organist, and Louis e ayed 
magnificently realized in the per- the oboe d’amore. 
formance. The first three move- If so great a perfa@mance can be 


ments were played with an elo- defined in cold type, the essence of 
quence extraordinary even for Dr, it was clarity and passion and 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- breadth, absolutely controlled by the 
phony Orchestra: and. the final zeal of 4 aoc ae ons -senape 

: Pat Ani had one heard such full, resonan 
chorus was thrillingly proclaimed tone from the Harvard and Radcliffe 
by the fresh and eager voices of: singers, or so well-balanced a quar- 
the undergraduates. In this move- tet of solo voices. The Olympian 
ment there were one or two in- grandeur of the first movement was 
stances of orchestral raggedness; followed by a Dionysiac force in 
which probably passed unnoticed i araea ae pa gin eat ge 
mid Mime itches, iaience the-adagio, was the uterly glorious 
tessitura of her solo part forcedtime one heard in actuality whe 


; time one heard in actuality what 
her voice to the shrillness which Beethoven may have imagined as 
seems to be characteristic of Slavie he put notes on paper. Fine words 


sopranos. The other soloists sang these, every one deliberately chosen 


creditably: but it is the chorus‘that and thoroughly deserved. 


matters most in this movement, 
and there could be no complaint 


about their contribution.. | 
Pension Fund Concert 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was 


‘iven the best performance one has. 


‘ver heard of that vast work, at 
he Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
x9ension fund concert in Symphony 
dall yesterday afternoon. It was 
yne of those rare, inexplicable occa- 
sions when high ability and careful 
preparation are transcended by a 
force that seems to zrow out of the 
music-making, so that a great mas- 
terpiece is revealed in full stature. 
The audience must have realized 
the event, for at the end noisy ap- 
plause and many cries of “Bravo!” 
brought repeated ackngwledgment 
from the artists. «= 9 off 


The Ninth Symphony was pre- 
ceded by the Magnificat of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, not performed by 
the Boston Symphony since the 
Bach Festival during the orchestra’s 
o0th anniversary season in 1930-31. 
serge Koussevitzky conducted. The 
choruses, as usual at pension fund 
concerts, were the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, 
trained by G. Wallace Woodworth. 


Miss Lisichkina has a strong and 
clear, though not rich, voice splen- 
didly adapted to the soprano part 
of the Ninth Symphony. She be- 
came shrill in those places where 
Beethoven asks the impossible of a 
human voice, but it is not likely 
that the part can be better sung by 
any but a superwoman. The other 
soloists, familiar by virtue of past 
appearances here,’ distinguished 
themselves with intelligent, artistic 
work. 

To be exact, most. but not all of 
Bach’s Magnificat was presented. 
The aria “Et exultavit,” the trio 
“Suscepit Israel” and the chorus 
“Sicut locutus” were omitted. Where 
extraordinary choral tone was per- 
fect for Beethoven it seemed too 
big for Bach. Fewer voices are 
probably the answer to the problem 
of singing Bach’s counterpoint with 
the crystal clarity which ought to 
be a prime object in Bach. Yet the 
churchly impressiveness of the Mag- 
nificat was not measurably dimin- 
ished. 

Pension fund concerts in the re- 
| cent past have not always been 
largely attended. It is a pleasure 
ito’ report that the house 
was sold out. 


yesterday 
C. W.2D. 
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To the Patrons and Friends 
of the Boston Symp 


A 


f 


N A DEMOCRATIC COUNTRY it is proper that an organization, 
phony Orchestra be sponsored both by those individuals who . 
take pride in its success, and by those who because of their int« 
a sense of civic responsibility welcome the opportunity of shari, 
So sponsored, this Orchestra has thrived and developed and has, 
excellence in performance seldom if ever before equalled in E. 
its long history it has faithfully adhered to the ideal of its foun, 
was to furnish the best in orchestral music. Dependent on no gq 
dedicated to the maintenance of the highest standards of artist: 
free institution in a free land. 

To you, its sponsors, we give this account of our stewar¢ 
support. 


CURRENT FACTS 


SINCE many expressions of concern have It was disappo 
been received by the Trustees and Man- Berkshire Festiva’ 
agement due to conflicting reports circu- this year. Those * 
lated from time to time with regard to to date in a moder 
affiliation of the members of our Orches- tra. With the resu! 
tra with the American Federation of an annual net re! 
Musicians, we shall begin by stating may reasonably by 
our attitude on this subject. The mu- shire Music Cent 
sical integrity of our institution rests on a self-containe/ 
upon the wide discretionary powers we mer, when the f 
have conferred on the Conductor in assumed by the’ 
selecting personnel and in matters of dis- Foundation, whid 
cipline. We do not believe our institu- school under exce? 
tion can maintain that integrity if our with remarkable 
musicians subscribe to the existing by- There are sev 
laws of the Federation. If those by-laws tages in this exte 
were to be amended so as to permit the tra’s season: to OU 


full and free pursuit of the highest artis- creased compensa ___ 


tic standards, our chief cause for anxiety continuous empl« 
would be removed. the 52 weeks of tl! 
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To the Patrons and Friends : 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


y 


N A DEMOCRATIC COUNTRY it is proper that an organization like the Boston Sym-" 
phony Orchestra be sponsored both by those individuals who enjoy its concerts and” 
take pride in its success, and by those who because of their interest in music or from * 
a sense of civic responsibility welcome the opportunity of sharing 1n its achievement. ” 
So sponsored, this Orchestra has thrived and developed and has reached a pinnacle of ° 
excellence in performance seldom if ever before equalled in Europe or America. In- 
its long history it has faithfully adhered to the ideal of its founder, whose ambition it 
was to furnish the best in orchestral music. Dependent on no government subsidy but | 
dedicated to the maintenance of the highest standards of artistic performance, it is a 
free institution in a free land. 

To you, its sponsors, we give this account of our stewardship and invite your 
support. 
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CURRENT FACTS 


C. 
W. SPALpING, Assistant Manager 


SINCE Many expressions of concern have 
been received by the Trustees and Man- 
agement due to conflicting reports circu- 
lated from time to time with regard to 
affiliation of the members of our Orches- 
tra with the American Federation of 
Musicians, we shall begin by stating 
our attitude on this subject. ‘Ihe mu- 
sical integrity of our institution rests 
upon the wide discretionary powers we 
have conferred on the Conductor in 
selecting personnel and in matters of dis- 
cipline. We do not believe our institu- 
tion can maintain that integrity if our 
musicians subscribe to the existing by- 
laws of the Federation. If those by-laws 
were to be amended so as to permit the 
full and free pursuit of the highest artis- 
tic standards, our chief cause for anxiety 
would be removed. 


It was disappointing to us tliat the | 
Berkshire Festival could not be given} 
this year. Those Concerts had resulted. 
to date in a moderate gain to the Orches-. 
tra. With the resumption of the Festival, , 
an annual net return from this source, 
may reasonably be expected. ‘The Berk-, 
shire Music Center has been operated. 


on a self-contained basis until last sum-. 


mer, when the bulk of the costs was 
assumed by the Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation, which then carried on the 
school under exceptional difficulties, and 
with remarkable success. 

There are several practical advan- 
tages in this extension of the Orches- 
tra’s season: to our musicians in the in- 
creased compensation afforded them by 
continuous employment for 47 out of 
the 52 weeks of the year; one D to us | who 
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deficiency and the total to be 
becomes $288,000. We are at 
sent actually committed to salary 
vments of about $600,000 and miscel 
including music, soloists 
l. printing, etc. of over $150,000 
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Tanglewood, includins 
annual contribution to the 
Pension Fund has averaged 
are — that the Man- 

not effect any substantial 
anil if present standards 
be maintaim 


so. the deficit on a gross annual 
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nearly a million shows 
about 84% self- 
c.. of its an- 
must be supplied in gifts. 
operating results compare favor- 
of any other major or- 
country, some of which 

on contributions of $200,000 
And it should be borne in 
Pat 3.000 that our Orches- 


as year includes the carry- 
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Orchestra 1s 


and that only 16 


ORCHESTRA 


out of town friends. They in- 
not only many who have annu- 
subscribed for seats, but others who 
become admirers of the Orchestra 
ideals. 


Trustees believe that the host of 
» 


friends the Orchestra has mm made during 










| 
its long life are quite as much interested 
in its fortunes as the Board of ‘Trustees 
who are charged with the responsibility 
of management. The immediate future 
offers perplexing problems, but who can 
doubt that they will be solved? 

This letter is being sent to all former 
members of the Friends of the Orches- 
tra, to subscribers to seats at our concerts 
and to many others who may wish to 
give a practical expression of their sym- 
pathy with the aims and ideals of our 
Orchestra. Ihe Trustees earnestly hope 
for an immediate and generous response 
so that the current season may start with 
the assurance of abundant support from 
those whom the ‘Trustees, the members 
of the Orchestra and Dr. Koussevitzky 
are honored to call the ‘‘Friends of the 
Orchesttavie While the Trustees must 
expect many large contributions, they 
sincerely hope that everyone will accept 
this opportunity. Whatever the scale of 
giving may be, the fact remains that the 
amount needed this year is almost three 
times as great as the amount subscribed 
last year. 

The importance of music and other 
arts In maintaining morale in time of 
war has been quite properly stressed. 
This should not, however, obscure the 
role which the highest art plays as a per- 
manent element in the life of the com- 
munity, whether in peace or in war. For 
this reason the Boston Symphony Or- 








































September, 1942. 





(An audited financial statement will 
b sh; arly in the season.) 
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chestra can legitimately appeal to its 
friends to maintain it at the highest 
pitch of excellence lest, when peace is 
restored, we may find that the effort of 
our enemies to destroy our cultural life 
has to some degree been successful. 

With all this in mind, the Trustees 
are sending you herewith an enrollment 
blank with a request that you fill it out 
and return it at your very earliest con- 
venience. Pledges should be made now 
for payment at any time up to August 
31, 1943. Donations are deductible from 
taxable income. 

Finally, we announce that this year 
there will be two meetings of the Friends 
of the Orchestra at Symphony Hall, 
Boston: the first on ‘Tuesday afternoon, 
October 19; the second on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, November 10. Following the 
business meeting on each occasion, there 
will be a short program of music by the 
Orchestra with Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. Mr. Alvan T. Fuller is loaning 
a number of important paintings for 
exhibition at the first meeting. Attend- 
ance will necessarily be limited to those 
holding cards of admission. 

Between now and November 10, the 
thoughts of all who have the interest ot 
our Orchestra at heart must be concen- 
trated on the immediate problems con- 


fronting this great institution entrusted 
to us. 


The Trustees of the 
Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


anne 
ee 


As a public meeting held under the auspices of the 





REPORTING PROGRESS 


Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on last 
Tuesday afternoon in Symphony Hall, Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene, President of the Trustees of the Orchestra, 
reported on the needs of the Orchestra and on the 
progress to date in the effort to raise the amount 
necessary to remove the financial deficiency of the 
1941-1942 season and to assure needed support for 
the current season. 


Mr. Greene made the following statement: 


“While the ordinary receipts of the Orchestra from 
the sale of tickets and from gilts are supplemented 
by a small annual income from the endowment funds, 
the Orchestra has no reservoir of unrestricted money 
on which to draw in times of emergency like the 
present, when in addition to the funds required for 
the support of the present 1942-1943 Season we are 
faced with a deficit from the last fiscal year... . The 
base of support of the Orchestra should be greatly 
widened, not only by increases in the gifts from its 
present supporters, whenever this is possible, but by 
the addition of many new contributors.” 


By Tuesday noon 784 contributions had been re- 
ceived, totalling $46,161.60. 


Of this number, 52 are new Friends. 

33 Friends already enrolled have increased their 
subscriptions. 

120 have exactly doubled their subscriptions. 


89 have more than doubled their annual gilt to 
the Orchestra. 


One Friend has increased his subscription tenfold. 
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chestra can legitimately appeal to its 
friends to maintain it at the highest 
pitch of excellence lest, when peace is 
restored, we may find that the effort of 
our enemies to destroy our cultural life 
has to some degree been successful. 

With all this in mind, the Trustees 
are sending you herewith an enrollment 
blank with a request that you fill it out 
and return it at your very earliest con- 
venience. Pledges should be made now 
for payment at any time up to August 
31, 1943. Donations are deductible from 
taxable income. 

Finally, we announce that this year 
there will be two meetings of the Friends 
of the Orchestra at Symphony Hall, 
Boston: the first on Tuesday afternoon, 
October 13; the second on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 10. Following the 
business meeting on each occasion, there 
will be a short program of music by the 
Orchestra with Dr. Koussevitzky con- 
ducting. Mr. Alvan T. Fuller is loaning 
a number of important paintings for 
exhibition at the first meeting. Attend- 
ance will necessarily be limited to those 
holding cards of admission. 

Between now and November 10, the 
thoughts of all who have the interest of 
our Orchestra at heart must be concen- 
trated on the immediate problems con- 


fronting this great institution entrusted 
to Us. 


The Trustees of the 
Boston SyYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
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REPORTING PROGRESS 


A: a public meeting held under the auspices of the 


Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra on last 
Tuesday afternoon in Symphony Hall, Mr. Jerome D. 
Greene, President of the Trustees of the Orchestra, 
reported on the needs of the Orchestra and on the 
progress to date in the effort to raise the ogre 
necessary to remove the financial deficiency of the 
1941-1942 season and to assure needed support for 
the current season. 


Mr. Greene made the following statement: 


“While the ordinary receipts of the Orchestra from 
the sale of tickets and from gifts are supplemented 
by a small annual income from the endowment funds, 
the Orchestra has no reservoir of unrestricted money 
on which to draw in times of emergency like the 
present, when in addition to the funds required for 
the support of the present 1942-1943 Season We are 
faced with a deficit from the last fiscal year... . The 
base of support of the Orchestra should be greatly 
widened, not only by increases in the gilts from its 
present supporters, whenever this 1S possible, but by 
the addition of many new contributors. 

By Tuesday noon 784 contributions had been re- 
ceived, totalling $46,161.60. 

Of this number, 52 are new Friends. 

33r Friends already enrolled have increased their 
subscriptions. 

120 have exactly doubled their subscriptions. 

80 have more than doubled their annual gift to 
the Orchestra. 


One Friend has increased his subscription tenfold. 


[OVER] 
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A second meeting of the Friends of 
the Orchestra will be held on ‘Tuesday 
afternoon, November 10. In order to 
make this a ““Victory meeting, every- 
one is urged to send in his contribu- 
tion before that date. 


“Between now and November 10, the 
thoughts of all who have the interest 
of our Orchestra at heart must be con- 
centrated on the immediate problems 
confronting this great institution en- 
trusted to us.” 


If you wish a subscription blank, 
please ask an usher, or at the subscrip- 
tion or box office. 


[OVER ] 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


To be raised for 1941-42 Season.... 
To be raised for 1942-43 Season 


(Estimated) 


Total (Expenses over Income). . 


Subscribed to date by 934 Friends. . 


Still needed 


$38,000 


150,000 
$188,000 


54,952 


$133,048 


THE ORCHESTRA NEEDS 3,000 MORE FRIENDS 


Please ask an usher for a subscription blank 


and a copy of an important communication 


from the ‘Trustees. 
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A meeting of the Friends of the 


Orchestra will be held on Tuesday 
afternoon, November 10. In order to 
make this a ‘““Victory meeting, every- 
one is urged to send in his contribu- 
tion before that date. 


“Between now and November 10, the 
thoughts of all who have the interest 
of our Orchestra at heart must be con- 
centrated on the immediate problems 
confronting this great institution en- 


trusted to us.” 
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SILAPIRO. H. 
GEBHARDT, W. 
‘TUBA 
ADAM, E. 


HArps 
ZIGHERA, B. 
CAUGHEY, E. 


DICKSON, H, 
PINEFIELD, C, 


DRO] GIIMANS, H, 
ZIMBLER, J. 


GREENBERG, HH, 
PAGE, W., 


Personnel 


VIOLINS 


LAUGA, N. 
KASSMAN,N, 


bE DOROVSKY, P, 


BEALE, M. 
LEVEEN, P. 


DEL SORDO, R, 


MESSINA, S, 
SEINIGER, S, 


VIOLAS 


VAN WYNBERGEN, C., 


BERNARD, A, 


KRIPS, A, 
CHERKASSKY, P. 


RESNIKOFF, V. 


LEIBOVICI, J. 


ZAZOFSKY, G. 
SAUVLET, H. 


GORODETZKY, L. 


HILLYER, R. 


DUBBS, H. 
TRAMPLER, W, 


GROVER, H. 
WERNER, H, 


KORNSAND, F, 
HUMPHREY, G, 


VIOLONCELLOS 


BASSES 


CLARINETS 


POLATSCHEK, Vy, 


VALERIO, M. 
CARDILLO, P. 
BAss CLARINET 
MAZZEO, R. 


‘TRUMPETS 
\IAGER, G. 
LAFOSSE, M. 
VOISIN, R. L. 
VOISIN, R. 


‘TIMPANI 
SZULC, R. 
POLSTER, M. 


LIBRARIAN 
ROGERS, L. J. 


STOCKBRIDGE, € 
/ | IS] ’ K, 


GIRARD, H, 
PROSE, P. 


} FABRIZIO, E. 
MARJOLLET, L. 


BARWICKI, J. 


BASSOONS 


ALLARD, R. 
PANENKA, E, 
LAUS, A. 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
PILLER, B. 


‘TROMBONES 


RAICHMAN, J. 
HANSOTTE, I 
COFFEY, J. 
SMITH, V. 


“*e 


PERCUSSION 
STERNBURG., S. 
WHITE, L. 
ARCIERI, E, 


Date Change 
Not Proposed 
To Symphony 


Possibility of a change of cert 
which would avoid conflict with 
the musicians’ union over a geri 
cert in Springfield, Mass., has ye 
to come before the Boston Sym- 

ony Orchestra. 
aie at Symphony Hall ioe 
today brought reply that no ic 
had been received of an e vols 
being made in Springfield to - 
pone the concert SO that no a 
orchestra would be interfered with, 

Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, the bi 
chestra’s conductor, was repol or 
today as not personally sc pig 
against the orchestra going . 
the union. If a hookup penser ip )e 
effected, he was said to regard = 
joining along with the rest of tne 
orchestra as automatic. " 

Seven Weeks or SO ago James , 
Petrillo, President of the American 
Federation of Musicians gave 
warning he would call the Munici- 
pal Anditorium in Springfield un- 
fair” if the non-union Boston or- 
chestra was allowed tg pla there 
next February. | - AR 

The music SO 10 ota ; 
had booked the orchestra has.stoo 
pat in holding to its engagemen 
with the orchestra, The City . 7 
erty Committee, which con rs : 
the Municipal Auditorium, F rs 
tentatively. decided not to inte per 
and then after a hearing ey os 
music association ener at its 
t | 
ever, as a means of vohpoall 
ing possible trouble for other ae 
ganizations that have is be 
later, Raymond T. King, Preside ‘ 
of the music association, 1S try 
ing to reset the Boston date. 


The concert is scheduled for Aye 
9, Mr. King arg = — = 
arch a 
jew Tanaarte yg in the audi- 
fter that time. . 
ser ete threat of yong e 
union orchestras was made mgs 
week at Smith College oy 4 
President of the Northampton loc 
nion. 
a "Boston Symphony has 0 
engagement at Smith in a oveggt 
series of next March. There 
three or four inportant a 
events which would be _ e oy 
refusal of < union to allow 
to play. 
Oe. the ceria Federation 
of Musicians has been ee omar hf 
ing off and on for nearly its 
years to block out of town ose 
formances of the Boston orches be 
it has succeeded in iad one 
: it was reported. | 
ite orchestra was kept ~~ 
playing in two concerts in ar - 
York City Music Festival of Oc c 
ber, 1939. The festival waas pe ‘7 
sored by the American ger a 
Composers, Authors and ee 059 
ers to commemorate its 295 Roel 
niversary. Because of Dr. ik 
Koussevitzky and the Boston baa 
chestra having played cage om 
symphonic compositions by sees 
can composers, they were inuiane 
by the American Society et my 
osers, Authors and Publis poe 
2 two such concerts ae a 
York as a major feature 0 
ag beg however, pscipia 
and Mayor Fiorello La i 
ruled out the Boston ore wy 
The New York Philharmonic 
lace, ; 
 acemaile the Oe ad 
ave two Co 
. keine composers in rian 
phony Hall here, without a “sess 
sion charge and with great rei etod 
but still not as originally sc 
in New York. 
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Where Making Great Music 
Enters a College Girl’s Life 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


Cambridge, Mass. 
One of the biggest thrills in col- 
lege life to many a Radcliffe girl is 
to belong to the Radcliffe Choral 
Society. It’s not only fun, the mem- 
bers all say, but one of the finest 
artistic experiences a young person 
Can have. For not only do they 
have the opportunity to sing all 
kinds of good music from Palestri- 
na to Stravinsky during rehearsals 
and small concerts, but they attain 
the unforgettable climax of their 
efforts in April each year when the 
Radcliffe Choral Society and the 
Harvard Glee Club sing some great 
masterpiece with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. 
Students will be flocking to try- 
outs pretty soon now, as the au- 
tumn term gets under way. An 
average of a quarter of the ‘whole 
undergraduate body joins. lhey do 
not a little in spreading its fame 
since they come from all corners of 
the earth: England, Scotland, Ha- 
waii, Guatemala, Japan. Canada 
and “all over the United States. to 
take last vear. for example. In fact 
not a few confess they decided to 
come to Radcliffe in the first place 
because sy wanted to _join the 


chorus, -23 YL » t 


To Sing With Great 
Symphony Orchestra 


_ “Tt is a chance of a lifetime to be 
able to sing with one of the finest 
symphony orchestras in the world.” 
one girl explained. “It’s a wonder- 
ful experience to be directed by 
Koussevitzky and sing with a big 
orchestra and feel that youre part 
of the orchestra, and feel Kousse- 
vitzky’s power and the emotional 
uplift and oneness of €veryone 
there. Then there are the joint re- 
2 yan with Harvard, with the 

Triends you make — | 
bersonality!” : Prag sei 

G. Wallace Woodworth, director 
of the Choral Society and Harvard 
Glee Club, is famous not only for 
his humor, but also because of his 
ability to interpret subtleties and 
meanings in music to the most mu- 
Sically obtuse of students. 


Probably the Choral Society is 
the greatest revelation to those stu- 
dents who have never had any pre- 
vious musical training and who 
had only a Jukewarm attitude to- 
ward it when they joined. Usually 
they cannot force themselves to 
give it up even when they should 
not spare the time from their stud- 
ies to practice the many necessary 
hours during the year. , 

Few students delve back into the 

42-year history of the Radcliffe 
Choral Society, to the story. of its 
first performance with the Boston 
Symphony and its famous conduc- 
tor, Dr. Karl Muck, has become 
legendary: Mrs. Gallison, who orig- 
nally organized the group, con- 
ceived the idea for this during a 
performance in Radcliffe’s Agassiz 
Theater of Gluck’s opera, “Or- 
pheus.” Mrs. Karl Muck was in the 
audience and seemed quite enthu- 
Slastic about the singers. Hoping 
that she would have said a good 
word for the ability of the Chora} 
Society and assisting Glee Club to 
her husband, Mrs. Gallison called 
on Dr. Muck, afser consulting Dr 
Davison, the Glee-Glub’s conductor. 
She asked Dr. Muck’s permission 
to train the two choruses to sing 
with the orchestra. On condition of 
utter secrecy, he finally gave in. 


Labored 
Earnestly 


The choruses, Ignorant of the 
reason for.the heavy schedule set 
them, labored arduously all | the 
following year, and then Dr. Muck 
came to a rehearsal in Agassiz 
Theater, Where he stayed hidden 
behind the stage curtains so that 
the singers should not know what 
they had missed if he decided they 
were not good enough. Hardly had 
the last note died away, however 
when he burst forth full of enthu- 
Slasm to invite the Surprised cho- 
rusés to sing with his orchestra in 
the Pension Fund Concert that 
spring. He was charmed he told 
Mrs. Gallison afterwards. “by the 
touching quality of the ‘girls’ 
voices, the richness. of the basses 


the good lati 
4 Pronunciation a : 
pression.” silt 


And so, with their concert in 
1917, the joint choruses made his- 
tory, for they were the first college 
students ever to sing with a great 
symphony orchestra. Last April 
they sang in their twentieth Pen- 
sion Fund Concert, periorming 
Bach’s “Magnificat”? and Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. 

All winter, small and medium- 
sized groups have appeared in con- 
certs in various New England cities 
and recently at Princeton. where 
they sang for the first time with 
the Princeton Choir. Between con- 
certs there have been constant re- 
hearsals covering everything from 
folk tunes, old church music, and 
rarely-sung compositions of well- 

known composers to the music for 
the Pension Fund Concert. 

In this way, without perhaps re- 
alizing it. the students have learned 
to love and appreciate music which 
they ‘might never have known. 
They have had experience 1n sing- 
ing with groups, small and large. 

Those who have not joined the 
Choral. Society ut Radcliffe all 
have great resr ct and admiration 
for it. Their reasons for not pelong- 
ing are either that they “can’t sing 
one note” or that they haven't the 
time if they are taking courses 
with long hours for lab, or are 
writing theses. Most of these envy 
the musical experience of their 

friends, and their enthusiasm, 

which prompts spontaneous gath- 
erings for evenings of musical dis- 

cussion. It has almost become a 

eustom now for Woody and the 


Councils of both college choruses, 
about twenty in number, te meet 


at a restaurant in Harvard Square, 


after Christmas carols ‘in Harvard's 
Appleton Chapel. At the last gath- 
ering musical talk ran high until 
from sheer exuberance the stu- 
dents began to sing. They sang 
more than fifteen songs without 
scores or accompaniment. When 
the party finally broke up, the res- 
taurant manager, always a little 
nervous at first at these outbreaks, 
came over, smiling, to say, “When 


will you come again?” 


Petrillo Bans 
Rochester Date 


Of Bostonians 


ow - 


Eastman Theater Concert 


By Orchestra Called Off 


inFear of UnionReprisals 


ee tt A CL 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
has not been booked for its regular 
December concert in Rochester this 
year because the Rochester Civic 
Music Association feared retaliation 
from James Caesar Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 


Musicians, who for two years has 
been trying to unionize the Boston 
orchestra, it was learned yesterday. 

Petrillo has long been exerting 
pressure upon the Boston Symphony, 
the only major non-union orchestra 
in the nation, and its famous con- 
ductor, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. 

In the last two years the orchestra 
has made no broadcasts and no re- 
cordings, because of implied Petrillo 
threats to strike against radio sta- 
tions or recording companies which 
might use Boston Symphony music. 

Fears Retaliation 

However, until now, Petrillo has 
not interfered with the traditional 
concert tours of the Boston or- 
chestra. One of these tours, always 
made westward in December, has 
for many years included a concert 
in the Eastman Theater of the East- 
man School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of nprmecape pd Aj-42 

But, this year whef” the Rochester 
Civic Music Association began to 
arrange its 1942-’43 program, it heard 
that Petrillo would be pleased if the 

Boston Symphony were dropped. 

The association feared that if it did 

not drop the Boston Symphony, 

Petrillo would order union instru- 

mentalists scheduled for other East- 

man Theater earanges not to 
play. y « 
It was learned, however, that the 
Boston orchestra expected to fill the 
other dates of its December tour. 





Last year, after opening at Roches- 
ter, it played at Buffalo, Ann Arbor, 
Toledo, Columbus and Pittsburgh. 
Petrillo was not available yester- 
day to comment. At 2:45 p. m., his 
Waldorf-Astoria apartm*nt reported 
by telephone that he had just left 
for his office at 1450 Broadway. But 


his office said that he must be out 
of town. 


No One Else Talks 


__ A secretary, when asked for in- 
formation about the Boston Sym- 
| phony Situation, replied, “nobody 

here can talk but Mr. Petrillo. Those 
are his instructions to ys.” 
| One of Petrillo’s weapons against 
the "Boston Symphony hasbeen to 
‘Teduce the field to potential guest 
‘conductors available for it. Early 
this year Petrillo refused to permit 
Bruno Walter to conduct the orches- 
tra in a series of six concerts. 
Petrillo is the object of an anti- 
trust suit against him and his union, 
brought by the Department of Jus- 
tice. Thurman Arnold, head of the 
department’s anti-trusut division, is 
personnally in charge of the govern- 
ment case. The suit charges that 
Petrillo violated law by suppressing 
the making and broadcasting of 


recorded music, and by other prac- 
tices. 


Boston Sa A 
Out at Rochestari442 


[Boston Herald-NreiectiiemesDiepaébeh | 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Aug. 24—The 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
been dropped from the program of 
the Eastman Theater here in defer- 
ence to the demands of James C. 
Petrillo, head of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 

Petrillo had threatened to poy- 
cott the theater. it was stated. if the 
program included the Boston Sym- 
phony, the only major non-union 
orchestra in the country. anc was 
planning to order union musicians 
not to appear in any of the con- 
certs. | | 

The action by the music associa- 
tion stirred wide indignation here. 
The orchestra has appeared here 
for ten years. 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


CONFERS ON 


As a larger war progresses over- 
seas, the possibility of a comprom- 
ise between the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and the Musicians’ Union 
in the orchestra’s 30-year battle 
against unionization has grown 
within the past few days. A confer- 
ence between orchestra and union 
officials has taken place, it was ad- 


mitted yesterday. The outcome, haw 
ever, is still in doubt. 
Both sides are extreffle Vy V 


as to the extent of negotiations and 
the terms discussed. The orchestra 
has held out for a special status, 
that of a sort of craft union within 
& general union of other musical 
groups the work of which is not of a 
Specialized cultural nature. This sta- 
tus has not been acceptable to James 
C. Petrillo’s a 5-9 of 
Musicians, =} ° 

Whether Sé@rge Koussevfizky, con- 
ductor of the Symphony, would meet 
with Petrillo in an extraordinary 


UNION ROW 


Session, without music, is something 
distinctly under cover. None of the 
Symphony officials would discuss 
new developments publicly. How- 


| ever, the possibility of a settlement 
,of the old anti-union dispute was 


not denied. 


Some impetus to efforts to bring 
peace came from Petrillo’s recent 
threat to bar the Boston Symphony 
from the Springfield Municipal Au- 
ditorium, where the orchestra had 
been booked by the Community Con- 
cert association for next winter. Two 
years ago, Petrillo, the music union 
czar, barred this only major non- 
union orchestra from radio broad- 
casting or the making of phono- 
graph records. 


Out with the Chin Again; 
Petrillo vs. the Symphony 


Aug: 30/42 
B. Hiv att By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


While it is painfully apparent that no words of pene 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra find the right an 4 w hope, let 
to the ghastly quandary it now finds itself in Me o Pies Bt 
it know that the music-lovers of Boston er iy We hope 
no matter what decision it is in the end Jortac 80 ie ama without 
that it can find some conceivable way out of . 2 ion. but we must 
succumbing to the pressure of the Musicians’ Unio Af Piatt -p 
be prepared for the worst and to understand, i ea 
inthe of the factors which may in time bring the or 

e Petrillo’s onslaught. 
san the aes pace, the orchestra e eompesed of a spared 
tions: the musicians themselves an e 
a ie a technical sense, egg lige peony oa Be re gn 
whatever its wishes in the matter, , Ba d is pre- 
i i for or against unionization an 
expats any cnn. oe ision of the employes. The em- 
sumably bound to accept the decisio | idea of the 
little more than a genera 
iis gant gee tra as a whole, especially since 
financial structure of the orchestra , teed, They 
: been privately guaranteea. 
the operating deficits have always ye anta critelde Moston sleet 
obviously know, though, that no engage “to speak, that has 
diminished income in a business, so - peak, 
coer pies financially successful. The question 1s, gh imtesr 
sufficient to wreck the entire structure of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra? 


AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 


j is 
Petrillo and the union is concerned, the issue 
wiles that of the closed shop, an gies hag agen ee 
with labor unions which they mean to eniorce— nRicberaeyrs 
labor even if in so doing they wreck the gg 9 heer 
which democracy (and labor) is founded: that of f A popes 
mination of the individual. A closed shop venga p nigel oR a 
hands of a few union bosses, for union bosses are the so # poate 
of our democracy who are evidently beyond governmen A pi 
Their awareness of this fact is proved time and again GP ered 
dacity in making (and enforcing) the most outrageously 
caapel peasant conceivable. Indeed, they go abroad ree lgearey 
Oriental potentate distributing justice of the high, the es wo tee 
the low, while the government looks on In amazement, 
o stop them. 
ay x port gay in the case of the Boston ws Ae uno epi 
tra, to a test case for Petrillo. He has, like the gen! zany 
Chicago of the roaring 20’s said, in effect, “It you don ff . 
brand of beer, I’m going to wreck your joint.” The terr - - 
of the matter appears to be that he can do it. For a OS * 
Symphony Orchestra is an expensive luxury. Its yearly ome a 
operations touch seven figures and its annpal deficit at oo an 
Since Petrillo has succeeded in enforcing his ruling pt e 
orchestra could make no records, no broadcasts and pa rai 
no visiting artists and ap rie the aaacahte. the orchestra 
no denying, decreased consider ‘ 

BO bans it is cletnly evident that Petrillo, like Hitler po 
Poland, has “lost his patience.” His ultimatum is, in effect, s e 
up with the union or vegetate in Boston. The steps he has ke y 
taken to enforce this command have been successful, for Spr ng 
field and several other cities have cancelled the orchestra’s en- 
gagements there out of fear of Petrillo’s reprisal. It is thus plain 





that a non-union Boston Symphony Orchestra will be forced to 
depend solely on Boston for its support. It cannot, at least so far 
as the outsider can see, make ends meet if it is forced to become 
a completely local organization without an absolute guarantee of 
financial success from Bostonians. But is such a guarantee pos- 
sible? 
A PIG IN A POKE | 
And even if it were, what further steps could Petrillo take to 
make life miserable for the orchestra? We should not be sur- 
prised now to hear he had withdrawn the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven from public domain, or forbidden the selling of a new G 
string to Richard Burgin. At least, it can be reasonably assumed 


that he would do something to vent his wrat.1 on his intractable 
children “of Boston if they were to defy him ‘11 his union, and 
then.the battle would commence all over agai. {tt is no wonder 
that the orchestra is commencing to accept unionization as the 
lesser of two evils, especially since no relief from such dictator- 
ships as Petrillo’s is yet in sight from a government preoccupied 
with stamping out dictatorship in the far corners of the world. 
-In short, the question is, can the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
survive in. Boston, or sall it accept unionization and bid its 
artistic standards goodwyye? For even the most optiraistic are 
aware that Petrillo, as boss of the union, can, if he ™ shes, force 
the orchestra to hire or fire whomever he chooses. It may be that 
the orchestra’s negotiators can secure some sort of an agreement 
with the union to give it a special status guaranteeing it its artistic 
integrity, but what does artistic integrity mean to a man who is 
quoted as saying that Heifetz is no better than some street fiddler? 
As it stands now, the orchestra, if it joins the union, is buying 
@ capricious pig in a poke. It may be healthier financially than it 
is now, but what’s the good of that if its standards topple, its 
personnel involved in continual juisdictional squabble en its 
tradition dead? On the other han@. if it doesn’t join the viiion 
(and the men stand to benefit not VU.ie dollar in additional + 2s) 
can the orchestra survive at all? ft is this heart-breaking «+ ;.":ct 
that is now occupying the negotiating committee of the B. cn 
Symphony Orchestra. While we can do nothing to help it dviing 
the negotiations, we can at least hope it will find some way ti. }.y 
its tormentors, and we can resolve, come what may, to suppor: ‘ae 
orchestra more this year than ever before. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 7 
(UP).— The Springfield Municipal 
"Auditorium was threatened with 
blacklisting today if the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra plays there. 


Edwin H. Lyman, secretary of the 
Springiield local of the American 
Federavion Of Musicians, American 
federation of Labor affiliate, said 
other opera companies and sym- 
phony orchestras would be forbidden 
to appear if the Boston orchestra, a 


non-union organization, isg@ermitted 
to play ineret - ¢ ° qr ‘tal, 
In August, #940, James 4 et#ino, 


national president of the union. 
barred the Boston orchestra from 
making phonograph records or 
broadcasting. 

The Springfield Junior League 
said it had tentatively booked the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
to appear in place of the Boston 


Symphony if an agreement cannot 
be reached. 


IN SEASON’S FIRST BOW—Dr. Serge Koussevitzky and Boston Symphony Orchestra 


welcomed by audience at opening of 62d season yesterday. 
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SATURDAY EVENING, OcrosBer 10, at 8 


Adagio molto 
Allegro molto 


Larghetto 
Moderato poco allegretto 


Allegretto 
III. ¢« Adagio — largo — adagio 
IV. a Allegro non troppo 


I 
II. 
IV. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 9, at 2:30 0’clock 
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Orchestra, which begins its 62nd season on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening at Symphony Hall: 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON NINETEE!" HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


first Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 9, dl 2:30 o'clock 


o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 10, 


JEETHOVEN. _...Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 30 


I. Adagio molto; Allegro con brio 
II. Larghetto 
I1f. Scherzo 

IV. Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVITCH. .... Symphony No. 7, Op. 60 
I. Allegretto; poco piu mosso 
If. Moderato poco allegretto 
III. « Adagio -- largo — adagio 
IV. { Allegro non troppo 
(First performance in Boston) 
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Symphony C oncert never quite lose sight of the means 


employed. It’s like seeing a cinema 

kotbeeviteny. sedddetan wate the teat com. being made in Hollywood. 
cE er ee cen, seneen 1h. Myth eine a Moreover, there are disturbing mo- 
gram: . ments of reminiscence, often a 
ymphony No. 2 in D major, Op. Be noven thrice-familiar fragment from an 
Symphony No. 7, Op. 60.....Shostakovitch ped yi or nd ad . we van 
ected orchestral color. e realize 
satere will Goubtless be betver sarap such observations betray a pretty 
sic in Symphony Hall this season’ <mall mind, yet the Seventh indis- 
than yesterday afternoon, but there! putably provides a fertile field for a 
will certainly be none louder nor|tune detective, while its scoring is 
mote keenly-anticipated, for Serge | CCclectic to say the least. Exciting 


though it is in the battle sequence 
Koussevitzky began the 62d season | and the final outburst epitomizing 


(and his own 19th) with the first determination and triumph, there 
Boston performance of Shostako-|are many moments characterized by 
vitch’s Seventh Symphony. To say/™USic of such obvious melodic ap- 
the: candelabra pv ze tcl Pal peal that it is assimilated by the 


audience before the composer ceases 
were shaken to the foundations is to worry it. [3 -(0-4i Web 
to state it timidly, The first movement is by far the 


os . best, all things considered, and it 

As is often the case in an over is in it the composer states the es- 
cussed Seventh Symphony is some- a non-Russian audience. Indeed, it 
thing of a disappointment, but this ~ SO ose the audience broke 
is not to denv it hi ion- to applause at its conclusion, 
‘grist ye wm ne ese hy of which is not what well-behaved Bos- 
at intensity, nor to diminish its tonians are accustomed to do. There 
enormous stature, as the most pro- are beautiful] moments in the other 
digious example of musical propa- three movements, the duet for flutes 
ganda. That it speaks a message for example, but generally speaking, 


of incalculable inspiration and con- gx roan a —_ mang did 
solation to the heroic Russian peo- not the symphony so explicitly dea] 
ple is simply not to be questioned, With a tremendously partisan sub- 
Nor can any one challenge the fact wa pkg ‘4 8 bith us Pascoe we 
that the symphony’s effect is al- goacision, Since, nererar, alpine 
most as emotionally profound upon tional aspects cannot be overlooked 


many in the American audience; no at this time. we can do nothing 
one short of a wooden Indian could but recommend the Symphony in the 


; hope that it will offer just as much 
be unmoved by the implacable force inspiration to others as it obviously 
of the rhythms or the insupportably offered the majority of its hearers 


tremendous climaxes the symphony yesterday. The question of its ar- 


achieves in its most exciting mo- tistic merits may be well shelved for 
ments.’ Yes, if we are to judge it ‘he duration. It is worth hearing 
by its momentary effect as a mes- 1" any. case, 
sage of hope and ultimate victory, It was performed by the orchestra 
it’is impossible to deny it a place and conductor with incredible vir- 
as a monument to the incredible “U0Sity and conviction. The rea} 
spirit of our brothers in arms. miracle of performance, however, 
Yet it is not so simple as that for, “#me in the finale of the Beethoven 
divorced of its shattering implica- SYMphony which opened the pro- 
tions, the symphony will not do as 8Tam. Never has the orchestra 
the work of art its champions claim S°UNded better, while the conductor, 
it to be. Its bones stick out. Be- ©Verflowing with vitality, drove it on 
hind the amazingly brilliant orches- t° Prodigies of execution and tonal 
tral technique, behind the convulsive Uance. The concert will be repeat- 
rhythms, the abundant melodic in- ©4 tonight. Next week the program 
vention (much of it beautiful, but CONSists of Barber’s Overture “The 
more of it banal) and behind the School for Scandal”; Brahms’ Third 
singularly spicy idiom which is Symphony and excerpts from Ber- 
Shostakovitch’s trade mark, one can 4102’ “Romeo and Juliet.” 


62d Symphony Season Opens 
to Strains of Shostakovitch 


3 cent was duly emphasized. | 
The 62d season of the Boston every e aed ‘Shostakoviteh Sym-j 
rchestra was begun) pony was introduced to this coun; 
pyr ache Hall yesterday aft-|try by Mr. Toscanini and Mr. Kous- 
at Symphony Hal y sevitzky last Summer, ‘opinion has | 
ernoon, when serge ps yratesas! raged about, it sed torpor Fat 
+ , ime in ritics. is reviewer § * 
conducted for the first | sod in t peal noted it to be “vast, sub- | 
this city the war-inspired and dis- Tantiat and very remtarkable: icc 
puted Seventh Symphony by Dm1- »robably too long, but its material is: 
tri Shostakovitch. always arresting and always inte 
™hough set against the new esting.” These opinions ey ae 
background of the war, this open-|and in certain respects 
ing was in essentials like many further. 


“i irst of all, the Symphony is mu- 
eoGes: saaw Wee sea Soren ite or the strongest emotional feel- 


arbed orchestra, the predoml-|* wo only was it composed un- 

nantly social audience, in which rise hostilities, but Shostakovitch’s 
are the same faces, many of them,| purpose in writing it was directly 
year after year, There were the concerned with the Nazi invas 


usual airy lobby chatter and the! of Russia, and there is a vague 


usual departure of some people | descriptive program. Indeed, you 


oa: h; a work extraordinary in 
before the last composition ‘de ant seats. for a variety of reasons 
afternoon had oe sg te |which must be detailed in a Sunday 
the 19th inaugural fT =>", | article, 
noon, an audience rose to greet) — 
impeccably-groomed cae hipaa On Fire with Russia’s Tragedy 

y first walke upon | mm . t the 
seviteky °C a sin he bade lis | The critical argumant Rasch 
ry Pine ol ee Th Star Spangled eoven™ th Pecacious No com- 
teners to sing “Ihe stars ‘seems rather s s. | 
Banner,” a practice which he start-| joser was ever more sincere. None 

-<ome weeks before.Pgarl Har- ever wrote with more conviction. 
en some L ‘It is by turn nostalgic and harsh, 
bar. /0 {0 th ¢kground, | elegiac and filled with the righteous 

b darneciibes valhee rear r ' .| fire and the tragedy of the em- 


not immediately discernible, but, attled Soviet people. This is mu- 


! : the re- | ¢: le. from the com- 
of prospective importance ‘sie of the people, | : 
ported negotiations Se rae | monest upward, and such is what 

ston Symphony and James ae-!} Shostakovitch intended, 
Petrillo’s American Federa-! The first movement, pornans ee 
tion of Musicians. A third, and| finest of ey heat aiene? with its 
trivial, difference may be record=| and. perfect tone p : 


_” its gi- 
vast panorama o” mood and 1 
ed: the weather was warmer than vantie formal _ structure. The 


at any Symphony opening within! %ongly colored second movement 
memory. ‘reminds you of the Shostakov1 . 
— | Sixth Symphony, especially of its 
h Time Filler ‘solos, a favorite device with the 
Beethoven a  taeonenae, | | 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony,’ Now one hour and 15 minutes Js 
coming first upon the program, must 4 Jong time to concentrate on music, 
have been to some listeners a mere and that is what yesterday's per- 
filler of time and space before the formance ‘ook. It seemed to me 
martial fury of the Shostakovitch that the third and fourth move- 
Symphony. However revolutionary | ments, admirable though they are, 
the Beethoven Second may have pave the greatest amount of repeti- 
seemed when new, it is now early tion and might be cut. Yet the 
and comparatively undynamic Bee- | form is so sy. netrical that cutting 
thoven, more elegant than exciting. might prove mutilation. 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s performance of € ; 
it was nonetheless inate WA because | Typical of Shostakevitch * 
st movements : 
a pea Bn Pharoatt speed, and} Perhaps the Seventh will be 





known asa great, éclectic master-| changes, the : 

piece. It is typical Siostakovitch, grip. Then olds the ein - 
to be sure, but you find traces of sage, descriptive of the onset of Dag 
Ravel, Sibelius and Tchaikovsky in that every commentator has likened 
‘the orchestration. The typical Shos- to Ravel’s Bolero. However different 


takovitch is found in that resolute’ the treatment, particularly at the end. 


and savage war march of the first With its clashing counterpoint, it’s al- 
movement, built out of an almost ™°*t unbearable volume of sound, this 
common sequential tune. The Comparison is unavoidable. Both com- 
typical Shostakovitch is also found POS*'s have taken a rsalient theme 
: s Shostakovitch’s | is ; 
in the folk-like song of the second ' 's 4s much the shorter, 
movement, in the pedal points and *"* 't) ® persistent, insistent rhythm 
ostinati, clever use of color and dis- ®@ve built up a long, dy, g@nirelent- 
sonance and masterly orchestration. ‘"& crescendo. p 
Dispute will continue about this Two other martial moments in sym- 
music and its esthetic purpose. In PROMe music are brought to. mind by 
the meantime a lot of people, this this undeniably effective and exciting 
writer included, like it very much. episode, the fourth movement of Res- 
The program will be repeated to- egg ines of Rome,” that some- 
lnight at 8:15.—C. W. D “ rat similarly depicts the approach of 
° Caesar's legions and the grimly omin- 
ous “August, 1914’ section of Schel- 


ling’s “Impressions from an Artist’s 
NEW SYMPHO Life,” that later found its way into “A 
Victory Ball.’”’ The ensuing threnody 
for solo bassoon over plucked chords in 
the strings is one passage that might 


well grow upon you; and the final 
reminiscense of e hattle-picture is a 
master ne a - /6 L- 


Almost a piece in itself is this first 

ff , 7 : movement. Yesterday Dr. Kouassevit- 
Leningrad Given Loca zKy not only permitted applause here 
but bade'the players rise in acknow]- 

Premier edgement of it. Inevitably the next 

e two divisions, an almost Scherzo and a 

Slow movement, are anti-climatice. and 

though both, particularly the latter, 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH have their points, they might well be 


cut in half or omitted altoget +] 
| ‘ gether. They 
The Opening of the 62d Boston Sym- contribute little or nothing to the Sym- 


phony’s dramatic scheme and the lis- 
Was quite overshadowed yesterday by Sa ag rag ma ag le restive dur- 
the local premiere of th sree Wit Merag ca have a deal of patience, 
cussed, one nih Biss e most dis- iy a the Finale We come nearer to 
Nalde&orcheatr % Say the best pub- the mood and to the level of the begin- 
eenath or rs ore of our day, the ning which, in retrospect, seems far. 
Dmitri (ast Mat Symphony of one away the most striking portion 
BREA esn the ctncinnee eee sf the whole. In point of volume the 
Toms Geeta adh appointed course of final’ peroration, which speaks of vic- 
ously broke tw 1e audience spontane- tory to come, leaves nothing to be de- 
poo Agta ae that, though sired. But sonority is not everything 
continued: Nob sees wee. ROE Jong and yesterday this hearer, at least, did 
lata’ ts Lhe hour was already not receive the anticipated thrill, 

a the Friday afternoon sub- Dr, JXoussevitzky, who played tt 
leek are not given to lingering. Symphony twice at his student festi. 
oo tlie | that other Shostako- val in the Berkshires last summer, hee 
peace Praia Oe co upon ac- expressed his faith in the Symphony 
MEME that the following wane both by word and deed. It is difficult 
this war-born “se Hy yy daa Verdict on to see how any performance of it 
one, Also it “hap hee of ee not his final hooey be more eloquent than that of 
too much, and ph risky to expect yesterday or could better disclose the 
many others ie aa may have been Varied content of the music. In its 
the pléece Ata ee who felt that VeTy different way the Second Sym- 
Claims th th se ig thay. Pity all the Phony of Beethoven, with which th 

At an eh rad been made for it. ‘concert opened, was as sympathetically 
Meine ca Symphony does not treated « - « AS for the Shostakovitch: 
‘nine. ta he outset. The opening there is one thing you must he sure of: 

S superb and, while the mood they are not playing it in Berlin. tt 


phony season, as an occasion in itself, 


Boston Symphony Season Opens 


NN 


By L. A, Sloper 

The Boston Symphony Orches- | ceived so many indorsements from 
distinguished sources, did not serve 
| to modify the opinion I formed of 
on the afternoon of*Oct. 9 in Sym- it last summer in New York, It has 
phony Hall, with Dr, Koussevitzky the usual virtues and the usual 
again in charge. The program con- shortcomings of its composer's 
sisted of the Second Symphony of | work, It is briliant angsdull, in- 
| dividual and imitative, terse and 

Beethoven and the Seventh 0! repetitious—not all at the same 
Shostakovitch. Conductor and or- time, but in protracted suceession. 
chestra were in splendid form. For all the many influences it re- 
The audience was alert, and gects its principal characteristic 
warmly responsive. It was ob-' remains for me its Russian na- 


ously aware baie yarns rn : tional flavor fi of B« | 7 
lan ever, we are fortunate IN’ One of the most ¢, &iline 


ce " ctr . j - | 

auguratec as usua bi gt *“| English critic, who wrote that 
Nations are ra Pah ~ ‘. stn ah | whatever may be said of its debt 
istence, there is a labor problem ‘to Tchaikovsky, Strauss, Liszt, and 


(apparently on the way to solu-|.44 not, its real musical ancestor 


| " he: AES | 3 
tek Dh gr oa presayre 1S [nore | was Berlioz. A useful remark; for 
strings ver, | : | , : : : es 
: rade Ae wei r the Boston e | while the piece is Russian in spirit, 
saste. CORAL, hiwelan ne ite owes much of its orchestral color 
oo socal Si | Ry to Strauss, and exceeds even Liszt 
spirit untouched, its standards un-|." ‘+ fa ak on it 
impaired. It is one of the chief in its bombast, it 1s closer In hea 
3 : . | form, or lack of form, to Berlioz 
glories of the city, and it has never i think 
been needed more than now. So than to anybody else one can tl 4 
long as the symphony concerts of. It is discursive, redundant, _ 
_ as m . ° . 
continue, it is possible to feel that all but shapeless. it, pope | oo : 
things might be a great deal worse. bora ergs Set sna say 
. 5 . . . 1 ~ YT 4 
Frida audience displayed its | 2b 7% 4 . 
ps wag Dr. Koussevitzky of course 


pleasure throughout the after-| 1 usht it to brilliant realization 


noon. Mr. Burgin was applauded |! 
when he entered. Audience andj!" tone and color. He made its na- 


orchestra rose to welcome Dr. tional flavor pungent, its 2 eon 
Koussevitzky. There was eager ap-|fervid. Naturally he could no 
niause for the Beethoven sym- make clear a_ structure that 1s 


phony, which was played with the | amorphous; nor could be help it if 
sometimes thought, 


virtuosity, malleabiity, and tonal;the listener 


; : sé . ” 
beauty for which the orchestra is | “Yes, yes; go on. | 
famous, The listeners burst into| One thing he could have done, 


spontaneous clapping after the first | though; he could have started the 
movement of the Shostakovitch, | long crescendo In the first move- 
and Dr. Koussevitzky sanctioned ; ment with a much dimmer planis- 
the breach of custom, They cheered -simo; it should be played, at most, 
at the end. i'pppppp, in order to give full ef- 

A second hearing of the Shos- | fectiveness to the climax; though, 
takavitch Seventh. which  has'in all conscience, it was climactic 
stirred so much interest and re- enough on this occasion. 


tra opened its sixty-second season 





~* 


Dr. Koussevitzky 


e Boston 1s that a quarter of a century later 
®ymphony Orchestra season (Oct. 2 ™an should have been impelled 
28-24) was dedicated to the late °Y his work to write music that 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the belongs also te the earlier time. 
‘“hicago Symphony Orchestra for The score is an attempt to describe 
‘87 years and one of the most sig- 1" tones the picture, which was 
nificant figures in American mu- Suggested by some remote islands 
sical history, The dedication was a North of the Gulf of Naples: wh 
Braceful tribute from one’ great ‘the.sea is still, there is no ary’ 


conductor to i memory of an- bird, no fluttering, no voice,” » 


4 


other. OPA Rachmaninoff is a great pianist: 
) great pi 
The pro Y was made up of ®2d a composer of vecwidiar’ ste 


Rachmaninoff’s “Die Toteninsel,” Stature, as is proved by his ¢ym 
é ; 4 | 9] tee , ' Als § od 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka”. Suite, | phonies and his piano’ concertos. 


and ee “Eroica” Sym. But he is very conservative, and 


phony. JQ ’ m | this symphonic poem was 0 
Ra inoff’ ah 4 ol poem, date hefore it ‘oe written ” Oaike 
after Arnold Bécklin’s picture, ‘hink that five years after its 
“The. Island of the Dead,” had ©°MPosition, Stravinsky had ale 
‘Sone unheard here since Dr. Kous- T°¢Y_ written “The Fire-Birg” 
‘sevitzky last performed. it in his Pg i el and had started 
first Boston season. It was written Suit te Bac e.” The “Petrouchka” 
in 1906, when the composer, 33 , ar? rought much 
Dressed by Bocklin'c parniey, on AMMLits Rold colors 
ressed Dy Bocklin’s painting. inted ; 
_. The picture itself ie “y con- hs cal by.Dr. 
‘siderable history, as revealed by But peat. 
the account Philip Hale wrote for! eert could 
the program notes of. the Boston Beethoven 
orchestra: The. artisk who was s 
born in 1827, began work on it in‘ 
1880. Obviously, he ‘belonged to# 
‘the period of unrestrained roman- 
ticism in all the arts. The odd thing. ay h 
understand that 


os + 


‘wa ety? ae ea Pe, 
: *; ‘Aga i P * f ° 
Ny’ (By, Prat ie fiat me 
» fea oe HL dott OUD! ' +“ 
; ‘ bade ipl me ye o 9 - 
Ss " ‘. ” 4 1 P Y , 
a ed ~- - - sae . 
W4eiuns s ey ee ; 
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This programme is dedicated to the memory of 


FREDERICK STOCK 
(November II, 1872—October 20, 1942) 


Conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Since 1905 
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Rachmaninoff’s 


‘Toteninsel’ 


Revived by Dr. Koussevitzky 


By L. A. Sloper 


The third program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra season (Oct. 
23-24) was dedicated to the late 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra for 
87 years and one of the most sig- 
nificant figures in American mu- 
sical history. The dedication was a 
graceful tribute from one great 


conductor to the memory of an- 
other. Lom 
The progfafh® was made up of 


Rachmaninoff’s “Die Toteninsel].” 
Stravinskv’s “Petrouchka” Suite, 


and on ee “Eroica” Sym- 


phony. / « 
Rachmaninoff’s symphonic poem, 
after Arnold Bocklin’s picture, 
“The Island of the Dead,” had 
gone unheard here since Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky last performed. it in his 
first Boston season. It was written 
in 1906, when the composer, 33 
years old, had been much im- 
pressed by Bocklin’s painting. 
The picture itself has a con- 
siderable history, as revealed by 
the account Philip Hale wrote for 
the program notes of. the Boston 
orchestra: The artis who was 
born in 1827, began work on it in 
1880. Obviously, he belonged to 
the period of unrestrained roman- 


is that a quarter of a century later 
@ man should have been impelled 
by his work to write music that 
belongs also to the earlier time. 
The score is an attempt to describe 
in tones the picture, which was 
Suggested by some remote islands 
north of the Gulf of Naples, where 
“the sea is still, there is no ery of 
bird, no fluttering, no voice,” . 

Rachmaninoff is a great pianist, 
and a composer of considerable 
Stature, as is proved by his sym- 
phonies and his piano concertos. 
But he is very conservative, and 
this symphonic poem was out of 
date before it was written. Only 
think that five years after its 
composition, Stravinsky had al]- 
ready written “The Fire-Bird” 
and ‘‘Petrouchka” and had started 
on “Le Sacre.” The “Petrouchka” 
Suite brought much relief from 
the languors of “Die Toteninsel.” 
and its bold colors were brilliantly 
painted by Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra, ! 

But the high light of the con- 
¢ert could only be the glorious 
Beethoven Symphony. Other com- 
Posers abide our question. Beetho- 
ven, like Shakespeare. is free, out- 
topping knowledge. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky clearly loves this symphony, 


ticism in all the arts. The odd thing and yesterday he again made us 


understand that it is timeless. 


This programme is dedicated to the memory of 


FREDERICK STOCK 
(November II, 1872—October 20, 1942) 


Conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Since 1905 
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Symphony Player Tries New € 

This out-size bass clarinet hav; ;: 
t-size Ss_clarine aving five more lower notes than 

the usual instrument is played by its designer, Rosario Mazzeo of the ONY 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. [It was finished Friday night just in > 

time to be played in this week’s rehearsals of Shostakovitch’s Seventh 


Symphony which calls for extr 
; t hoe Ss honexistent o . 

clarinets known here. The Shostakovitch work wil] be sertioueae 

for the first time in Boston on Friday A, ay me N 


. alternoon by , 
phony Orchestrz y the Boston Sym- 


ve 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Conductor 
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power. 


“Today American audiences show not only their 
love and admiration of music, but also a deep 
understanding of the necessity and importance 
of musical art in the progress of humanity.” 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


IR the turmoil and emotional upheavals of an America 


at war, The Blue Network is particularly proud to bring to the millions of 


homes from coast to coast, the enjoyment and inspiration of the world’s 


greatest music, played by one of the greatest orchestras——The Boston | 


Symphony. 


ane Boston Symphony Orchestra was founded in 188] by Henry Lee 
Higginson and is the pioneer symphony orchestra of the United States. 
From the very beginning, under its first conductor, Sir George Henschel. 
The Boston Symphony became the exemplar in America of great well 
phonic performances. And with the years and under the leadership of such 
conductors as Wilhelm Gericke, Arthur Nikisch, Carl Muck and Pierre 
i, the Symphony came to be regarded as one of the finest in the 
world. 


It was in 1924 that Serge Koussevitzky, who had a high reputation as 
conductor in Russia and throughout Europe, arrived 


come conductor of The Boston Symphony. 


in America to be- 

In his 18 years as the Sym- 

“ actor ; en it new eloquence, moulded it 

nto a superlative single instrument performing with insight, brilliance and. 
? 


phony’s Conductor, Koussevitzky has giv 


i 


The Boston Symphony has made — ae) 
the whole field of symphonic litera- - 


ture its own—and its performances | 


range from the earliest works down 


to contemporary American com- | 


positions. If names like Mozart, 


Beethoven, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, 
are familiar to Boston Symphony 


Concert goers, so also are names 


like Roy Harris, John Alden 


Carpenter,GeorgeGershwinandother | | 


American symphonic composers. 


Of the Symphony’s performance, — 


no more need be added to this quo- | 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


tation from Olin Downes, music editor of the New York Times, “that the 


Boston Symphony has no supervor in the world.” 


toe BLUE NETWORK will present The Boston Symphony 


: 
’ 
; 


| 
: 


Orchestra’s entire season of forty-six weeks—a season which is notable for its diver- | 


sity and length. The broadcasts will be in three series, the first of which will go on 


the air on Saturday, December 26, 1942, from 8:15 to 9:15 P.M., EWT. The three | 


series are: 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY’S REGULAR SEASON, 
UNDER SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, 


FROM DECEMBER 26 THROUGH MAY 1 
* 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY’S “POPS” CONCERTS 
CONDUCTED BY ARTHUR FIEDLER. 
FROM MAY 8 TO MID-JULY 


THE OPEN AIR ESPLANADE CONCERTS, 
FOLLOWING THE “POPS” 
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“Is the Orchestra a luxury or a necessity? It is both — 
a luxury because, in the longest term of any of its con- 
ductors, Serge Koussevitzky, now entering the nineteenth 
year of his conductorship, has brought it to an unpre- 
cedented pitch of beauty and power. It is a necessity be- 
cause no other single agency can do more for the bruised 
spirit of man in such a time as this.” 
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— EDITORIAL IN BOSTON HERALD, October 6, 1942 , 
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Carnegie Hall was substantial and delicious, with two \ 
symphonies for fare, an old and a new, the Beethoven ; f)} THE COPLEY PLAZA ( «| 
“Erowa” and a First by the brilliant Czechish composer, : : OVAL ROOM W) 
Bohuslav Martinu. The music was fine and the rendi- 
tions couldn’t have been more elegant. Just think of wt! An 
ensemble that sounds like an ensemble playing music that 
sounds like music! It restores one’s faith; it really does.” 
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“What a pleasure! What a pleasure to hear The Boston 


Symphony again! Yesterday afternoon’s concert in : j BORIS GOLDOVSKY 
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— VIRGIL THOMSON, in the New York Herald Tribune, 
November 22, 1942 
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“Is the Orchestra a luxury or a necessity? It is both — 
a luxury because, in the longest term of any of its con- 
ductors, Serge Koussevitzky, now entering the nineteenth 
year of his conductorship, has brought it to an unpre- 
cedented pitch of beauty and power. It is a necessity be- 
cause no other single agency can do more for the bruised 
spirit of man in such a time as this.” 
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EDITORIAL IN BOSTON HERALD, October 6, 1942 
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“What a pleasure! What a pleasure to hear The Boston 
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Carnegie Hall was substantial and delicious, with two | | \ } 
symphonies for fare, an old and a new, the Beethoven : A(( if) THE COPLEY PLAZA ( WY 
“Erowa” and a First by the brilliant Czechish composer, ) Wile OVAL ROOM Wi 
Bohuslav Martinu. The music was fine and the rendi- 
tions couldn’t have been more elegant. Just think of wt! An 
ensemble that sounds like an ensemble playing music that. 
sounds like music! It restores one’s faith; it really does.”’ 
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Symphony again! Yesterday afternoon’s concert in : HW, BORIS CGOLDOVSKY 
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— VIRGIL THOMSON, in the New York Herald Tribune, 
November 22, 1942 
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PROGRAM -- FEBRUARY 26, 1943 


(From one o'clock to two o'clock) 


BORIS GOLDOVSKY 
ON 


Hill Symphony No. | in B-flat major, Op. 34 
Roy Harris Symphony No. 5 
Prokofieff . Third Concerto for Pianoforte, Op. 26 


(First performance) 
% . . , 
Mr. Goldovwsky 6 under the exclusive management of Aaron Lie hmond 


Mr. Goldovsky will devote a briel period fo answering 


, | ) a 
questions OF) the current Boston Symphony program or on 


related subjects if they are sent to him in advance e, care ol 


the Symphony luncheons _ommittee, lhe ( opley rida. 


To avoid disappointment, make an early reservation for 
subsequent Symphony Luncheons. They will take place 
on Fridays, promptly at 12:15: March 5, 19, and 26. 


Blanks and a pencil are on the table for your conven- 
ience. Please make out your reservation today and hand 
it to an usher or a head waiter at the door, as you leave. 


No advance payment Is necessary. 


CVU 


Coupe of Fruit or Orange Juice 
OR 


Puree of Tomatoes aux Croutons 


Filets of Sole Sautes Belle Meuniere 
On 


Boned Capon Leg Mixed Grill 


Spaghetti au Gratin with Cheese 


New Lima Beans 


Baked Indian Pudding a la Mode 
OR 


Choice of Sherbets and Cakes 


Demi Tasse 


$2.00 Per Person 
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Symphony Hall, Boston 
Chairman 


REGINALD C. FostTER 


ADMIT 


(Please fill in name) 


Address 


Name 


pport of the Orchestra, covered by cheque herewith or 
Cheques are payable to Boston Symphony Orchestra 


r 1942-43 and I pledge the sum of ¢.... 
FRIENDS of the BostoN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


to the SpreciAL MEETING of the SocIrtTy oF 
at Symphony Hall, October 13, 1942, at four 


MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE ENTRANCE 


Friends of the Boston § ymphony Orchestra 
o'clock promptly. 


7 


I ask to be enrolled as a member of the 
for the vea 

current su 

payable on.. 


Trustees of Boston SymMpHony OrcuestRA, Inc. 
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Symphony and Union 
Reported Negotiating 


—_—-——- 


~ Boston Orchestra Trustees 
State Position in Letter 


—a atime Tepes + 


A decision in the negotiations; “We do not believe our institu- 


which, it has been understood,/t!0" can maintain that integrity if 
ur musicians subscribe to the ex- 


are going on between the Boston |isting by-laws of the ‘Federation. If 
Symphony Orchestra and James/those by-laws were to be amended 


a te Mabe: ne + op. a0 eee a 


C. Petrillo, president of the 


American Federation of Musi-!standards, our chief cause for anx-— 
clans, may be reached in the.near 


future. /0 “3-2 
Mr. Petrillo has r@Seatedly 


stated his desire that the Boston 
Symphony, the only non-union 
major symphonic orchestra in 
the United States, become affili- 
ated with thé Federation. 

The attitude of the trustees of 
the Boston Symphony toward 
unionization is expressed in a 
circular received today by pa- 
trons and friends ef the orches- 
tra, 


a Oe ee ee 


Symphony Outlines Stanc 


“Since many expressions of con- 
cern have been received by the 
trustees and management due to 
conflicting reports circulated from 
time to time with regard to affili- 
ation of the members. of our or- 
chestra with the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians, we shall begin 
by starting our attitude on this 
subject. 

“The musical integrity of our in- 
stitution rests upon the wide dis- 
cretlonary powers we have con- 
ferred on the conductor in select- 
ing personnel and in matters of 
discipline. 


so as to permit the full and free 
pursuit of the highest artistic 


lety would be removed,” states the 


circular, 

There has been no public state- 
ment by any representative of the 
members of the orchestra regard- 


ing the attitude of the players ‘to-' 


ward unionization. 


Orchestra Shows Deficit 

The circular contains both a pros- 
pectus of the Boston Symphony sea- 
son which will begin with concerts 
at Symphony Hall Friday and Sat- 
urday, and a brief financial review 
of the season of 1941-42. 

The end of the orchestra’s fiscal 
year, last Aug. 31, left.a deficit of 
$38,307.50. This.is the first time in 
eight years that the end of a fiscal 
year has found an unpledged deficit. 
During those seven years “and for 
many years preceding the organiza- 


‘tion of the Friends of the Orches- 


tra,’ the orchestre’s enviable finan- 


cial record “was due to the outstand- 
ing generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 


Ernest B. Dane.” Mr. Dane died’ 


last April 5. 

The budget for 1941-42 “was based 
on an expectancy of gifts approxi- 
mating $110,000. Actually, the gifts 
aggregated $72,878.38.” This leaves 
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Reported Negotiating 
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A decision in 
which, it has been 
are golng on 


Symphony 


andards 


would 


members 
ing the ; 
Symphony, the only non-union ward unionization 
major symphonic orchestra 1 ROS Oe 
the United States, become ‘ils Orchestra Shows Deficit 
ated with the Federation. 


circula} 
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The attitude of the trustee: . pectus of the Boston Svmphon: 
the Boston Symphony 


contalns both a 
Lets he 
will begin with concert 
ymphony Hall Frida: 
and a brief finan 


season at 1941-42 


the orchestra’: 


unionization is 


Symphony Outlines Stan’ 


“Since many expressions of - $56,507.50 nis .is the first time in 
ern Nave been received y¥ ‘he eight years that the end of a fiscal 
‘13istTeec bale manarement . aj 

Ss and Shae - ‘eae vear has found an unpledged deficit. 

iflicting reports Irculated from ° 2 

tr time | wan 4 . During those seven vears “and for 
the member | ur or- Many years preceding the organiza- 


, 


with the American Feder- 4;,, of tne Friends of the Orches- 


the orchestre’s enviable finan- 


record “‘was due to the outstand. 
The music: Inteor) sf nr 7) ne PeENerosity of Mr, a nd Mrs. 
titution rests wunon wide dis- Ernest B. Dane.” Mr. Dane died 


cre ionarv pow ers = ) + -, 4 April 5 

on the ndu The budget for 1941-42 “was hased 
ing personnel and in s of 9N an expectancy of gifts approxi- 
discipline mating $110,000. Actually, the gifts 


weregated $72.878.38.” This leaves 
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season of 1942-43, the trustees €stl-\+. one generous citizen of extraordinary 


ad eae tan ; : Ore 
will’ lea” tevecuee "and onda -| vision and public spirit, Henry L. Higginson, 
ment income by $150,000. There- for its backbone of support. Then the pub- 


fore the total deficiency to be raised Jic, which had learned its value, carried it 
during 1942-43 totals $188,000. Aon through subscriptions, of steadily in- 
campaign toward that end is to be .a.ine distribution, to the deficits in- 
patared. separable from every such enterprise— 
a hestras 
h d smaller deficits, be it said, than orc 
ee ) Unchange in larger cities have usually had to meet. 


pee, eeeuler sagen aoe be In recent years there was one among 
the mortgage on ee, aay ails +, the more than 2000 Friends of the Orches- 
has been reduced from $361, * tra whose generosity, in this time of mount- 
$100,000. Stocks, bonds and cash 15 costs, recalled the days of Major 
in the endowment fund amount to yiesinson. With the lamented death of 
$403,000. The eae mygnnione Edward B. Dane, President of the Trustees 
$16 aoe Mumiahs drchestras’ {x this of the Orchestra when his life ended last 
country are more heavily endowed April, it becomes more than ever necessary 
than ours, but there has been a to invoke the support of the public, and 
steady and encouraging growth 1n now a much larger public than that which 
our assets, chiefly through be- Game to the rescue in 1918. 


uests.”’ ; 
, While auditoriums in certain cities Yesterday the patrons and friends of the 


where the Boston Symphony has Boston Symphony Orchestra read a care- 
played on tour he vs Pe, fully considered statement issued by the 
ee ete doled io be trustees, and the press made the substance 
given in Providence, New York, Of it known to the entire community. It 
Brooklyn, New Haven and Hart- would be a great mistake for anybody to 
iord, Conn.; Pittsburg, Penn.; Buffa- refrain from responding to it because a 
lo and Rochester, N. Y.; Ann Arbor, large need seems to call for large gifts only. 


ee core snd ¥: Sorinmadld It is a community need calling for a com- 


Philadelphia, Northampton and munity response, in subscriptions both large 
Worcester. _ : | and small. [0-6 Y2 id, | 4 ( 
Symphony and Public Is the Orch®€stre a luxury or a necessity? 


. it is both—a luxury because, in the longest 
_ We are fighting the war to keep alive tarm of any of its conductors. Serge Kous- 
the best things in America, and to make sevitzky, now entering the nineteenth year 
them better. These best things are both 6¢ yj, conductorship, has brought it to an 
national-and focal. Every community has unprecedented pitch of beauty and power. 
to look at its own possessions, decide which 1; is a necessity because no other : single 
are really the best, and then, as a part of agency can do more for the bruised spirit 
the general “war effort,” see to it that they o¢ man in such a time as this. 
are sustdined, fortified, and secured for the To lose the war would be to lose this 


generations yet to eagle asa: luxury which is also a necessity. To win 
Here there is no single local institution the war is to save it, yet it cannot be saved 

which brings anything more distinctive into jf through any want of “war effort,” it is 

the life of Boston than the Boston Sym- permitted to perish. Both the artistic and 

phony Orchestra, or speaks more distinc- the civic pride of Boston are challenged at 

tively tor Boston throughout the country. this moment. Who can doubt that the 

It is truly a major glory of Boston. For challenge will be met? 

more than sixty years it has ministered 

aiter its unique fashion to the artistic and 

spiritual needs of the city. 


| __.<ixplaining the financial Situation, 
oardo OSTON) the statement pointed out that for 
seven years, up through the 1940-’41 

Season, the deficits of the orchestra 


Symphony Asks were met by contributions of a 


group, the Friends of the Boston 
e 6 Symphony Orchestra. The financial 
riends to Aid record for that period and many 
years before was attributed to the 
——_—_____—_—_____ : tags soneronty of the presi-. 
, ‘fr. dent of the orchestral association, 
Needs $188,000 7 Gifts; Ernest B, Dane, who died on April 
Says Musicians’ Union 5, and mers. Dane. For the year 
ending on Aug. 31, 1942, the budget 
Threatens Its Standards was based on expected contrihataees 
—_—_—_____—_—- Of $110,000, but the actual total of 
For the first time in ‘ts history, the year’s gifts was $72,878. Some 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra has expected revenue was lost by the 
sent out a general appeal for con- cancellation of the regular 1942 
tributions to help meet the differ- Berkshire Symphonic Festival: the 
ence between revenue and expenses previous festival series had brought 
= the Pages ty the orches- the orchestra a moderate gain, 
ra’s sixty-second, and has explained T 
the reasons therefor in a statement Pa ee on aan aoe pie 
sent out to its friends and patrons salaries; $150,000 for soloists’ fees 
In Boston, New York and other and the cost of music, travel, print- 
cities. It is estimated that $188,000 ing and other items; $86,000 for the 
Will be needed for the 1942-43 sea- maintenance of Symphony Hall in 
son, including a garry ,over, of $38,000, Boston; $6,000 for the maintenance 
from 1941-42, B- 5 ve y L of Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass., and 
The statement also inclhides -' $7,000 as the customary contribu- 
agraph on the question of the af-jtion to the orchestra’s pension 
filiation of members of the orchestra|fund. The orchestra in the last 
with the American Federation of |fiscal year received $18,600 as in- 
Musicians, headed by James Caesar |terest from its endowment of $400,- 
Petrillo. The orchestra is now the/000. It is pointed out the Boston 
only major non-union Symphony Symphony is 84 per cent self-sup- 
orchestra in the country. The porting. The concerts scheduled for 
statement implies that the Boston the coming season total 108, includ- 
Symphony will continue its present ing ten in New York and five in 
policy, but does not close the door Brooklyn. The usual spring “pop” 
to unionization later if certain fea- Series in Symphony Hall and out- 
tures in the Federation’s by-laws door series on Boston’s Esplanade 


Should be changed. will follow. The Berkshire Festival 


“The musical integrity of our in- Concerts of the orchestra will be re- 
stitution,” the trustees of the or~ SUmed as soon as conditions permit. 
chestra wrote in the brochure, “rests. ,ZMroliment blanks have been en- 
upon the wide discretionary powers ®l0sed ‘with the statements sent to 
we have conferred on the conductor ‘e Orchestra's subscribers, former 
in selecting personnel and in mat- Members of the Friends of the 
ters of discipline. We do not believe BOSton Symphony Orchestra, and 
that our institution can maintain | Others, inviting pledges which can 
that integrity if our musicians sub- P€ Paid at any time up to the end 
scribe to the existing by-laws of the Cf mext August. No stipulation is 
Federation. If those by-laws were -saseiged upon-the amount of the gifts, 
to be amended so as to permit the but “whatever the scale of giving 
full and free pursuit of the highest ™4Y be, the fact remains that the 
artistic standards, our chief cause 2™ount needed this year is almost 
for anxiety would be removed.” three times as great as*the amount. 


According to a spokesman for the e103 yj Fo Bg "tebe in 
orchestra, the attitude of the man- 1881 by the late Henry W. Higgin- 
agement and trustees on this QueS= oon Bes upported it up to 1919 the 
tion is also that. of a majority of gt 


; rvs year of his death, It now ranks as 
the Boston Symphony’s musicians. one of the world’s foremost orches- 
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the role the existing by-laws of the Federation. 
oe @ ne ‘If those by-laws were to be amended 

shin ei ‘80 as to permit the full and free pur- 
suit of the highest artisti¢ standards, 

our chief cause for anxiety would be 
enh ri removed.”’ : 180 , | | 
ahiteag ht +: Apparently of the 150,000 instrumental | hall , 
mah musicians in this country only 10 per FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OCTOBER 16, al 2 -39 O clock 
: XCC cent are members of symphony orches- 
rr The ray of ag oe out is SATU 
of Our en at the union may feel inclined to put. RD Y , . 
tural life has this minority upon a somewhat different AY EVENIN G, OcToBER 17, al 8:15 o clock 
successful.” . footing. It is even suggested that Presi- 
ak: ae? , , dent Petrillo, himself, is not averse to 
| some such compromise. Whether the. 

matter could be settled before next 

summer, when the A. F. of L. has its 

general meéeting, is..something else 
oa but Bor reg Hall seems in- 
clined to believe that an agreement . fe 

might be reached before that time. | Overture, “The School for Scandal,” Op. 5 

So far as the orchestra is concerned, ; 

it isrtWe men rather than the manage- 

ment that must make any decision, The 

provisions of the Wagner Act take care “ S ; 

of that situation. But, as is not often t ymphony No. 3 in F major, Op. go 
the case, there is no controversy here, ; } 

It is not a question of wages or of ! ° Allegro con brio 

hours, but merely one of standards that | . Andante 
all parties concerned are equally i 

anxious to maintain, 7 Poco allegretto 


Threat to End Orchestra { - Allegro 
It had been President Petrillo’s boast 


nge in By-Laws of 
” en ah: that if the Boston Symphony did not 
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tras. Serge Koussevitzky,. its ninth 
conductor, is beginning his nine- 
teenth season with the opening con- 
certs of next Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night in Symphony Hall. 

‘The importance of music and 
other arts in maintaining morale in 
time of war has been quite properly 
stressed,” the trustees point out. 
“This should not, however, obscure 
‘the role which the highest art plays 
‘aS @ permanent element in the life 
of the community, whether in peace 
or.in war. For this reason, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra can 
legitimately appeal to its friends to 
maintain it at the highest pitch of 
excellence lest, when peace is re- 
stored, we may~-find that the effort 
of Our enemies to destroy our cul- 
tural life has to some degree been 
successful.” . 


MAY SETTLE 
SYMPHONY’S 


UNION FEUD 


Change in By-Laws of 


the Federation All 
Now Needed 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
There is a possibility that the long- 


on feud between the Musicians 


Union and the Boston Symphony Or- 
averere may be séttled in such a way 
that each side will feel that it has 
won a moral victory. The new angle 
on the situation is thus set forth in a 
four-page statement just sent by the 


trustees to the orche¢str ’s “patro 
and friends”: /0 +2 -92 Pak 


i 
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MAY CHANGE BY-LAWS 


“The musical integrity of ‘our insti- 
tution rests upon the wide discretionary 
powers we have conferred on the con- 
ductor in selecting personnel and in 
matters of discipline. We do not be- 
lieve our institution can maintain that 
integrity if our musicians subscribe to 


the existing by-laws of the Federation. 
If those by-laws were to be amended 
so as to permit the full and free pur- 
suit of the highest artistic standards, 
our chief cause for anxiety would be 
removed.’’ 

Apparently of the 150,000 instrumental 
musicians in this country only 10 per 
cent are members of symphony orches- 
tras. The ray of hope now held out is 
that the union may feel inclined to put 
this minority upon a somewhat different 
footing. It is even suggested that Presi- 
dent Petrillo, himself, is not averse to 
some such compromise. Whether the 
matter could be settled before next 
Summer, when the A. F. of L. has its 
general méeting, is something else 
again, but Symphony Hall seems in- 
clined to believe that an agreement 
might be reached before that time. 

So far as the orchestra is concerned, 
it isthe men rather than the manage- 
ment that must make any decision. The 
provisions of the Wagner Act take care 
of that situation. But, as is not often 
the case, there is no controversy here. 
It is not a question of wages or of 
hours, but merely one of standards that 
all parties concerned are _ equally 
anxious to maintain. 


Threat to End Orchestra 


It had been President Petrillo’s boast 
that if the Boston Symphony did not 
Join the American Federation of Musi- 
cians he would put it out of existence. 
Already he has taken it off the air and 
prevented it from making phonograph 
records. Last year he interferred in the 
case of certain guest conductors and 
soloists who had been announced to ap- 
pear and his latest move has been a 
threat to blacklist those auditorias in 
which the Boston Symphony played. 

If it joined the Union, the Orchestra 
would be better off financially, if only 
in the matter of phonograph record- 
ings, which bring in a considerable rev- 
enue, And brilliant guest«conductors 
and assisting artists are bound to help. 
In the statement above referred to, the 
deficit from“last season is put at $38,307 
and it is estimated that this year op- 
erating expenses will exceed operating 
revenues and endowment income by 
$150,000. Only the Eenerosity of its 
friends can stave off disaster. Nor ean 


| Boston afford to lose that which more 


'than one authority has called ite chief 


glory, 
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SIXTY-SECOND SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


Second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 16, ai 2:30 oclock 


b 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocrosrer 17, at 8:15 o'clock 


BARBER Overture, “The School for Scandal,” Op. 5 


NC Sacra ptr a) oie Symphony No. 3 in F major, Op. go 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Andante 
III. Poco allegretto 
IV. Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ. ... Excerpts from “Romeo and Juliet,” Dramatic Symphony, 
Op. 17 
Love Scene: Serene Night — The Capulets’ Garden silent and deserted 
Queen Mab, the Fairy of Dreams 
Romeo Alone — Melancholy — Concert and Ball — Great Feast at the Capulets’ 


This programme will end about 4:23 on Friday Afternoon, 
10:08 o'clock on Saturday Evening 
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Symphony Hall is organized for your protection in case of a blackout. 
The auditorium and the corridors will remain lighted. 
You are requested to keep your seats. Above all, keep calm. 





By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conducting, pre- 
Sented the second regular concert of 
its 62d season in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon. The program 
was as follows: 

Barber... .Overture, ‘‘School for Scandal,’’ 


Symphony No. 3 in F major, 


B. Secernte from ‘‘Romeo and Ju- 
t,’’ Op. 17 


You always have the peculiar feel- 


ing of taking three bites on a cherry 
when it comes to inferring that a 
concert by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra was not quite so wondrous- 
ly effective as is almost always the 
case, but the impression persists 
that something—possibly the jux- 
taposition of an enormously roman- 
tic conception of Brahms against 
an even more romantic conception 
of Berlioz—was present to diminish 
the full measure of satisfaction i 
the concert as a whole. 

Berlioz, of course, ¢ ake “a 
the romanticism the traffic wi 
bear, and improves in mathematica] 
progression as the conductor feels 
the emotional sweep of his music. 
The lack of necessary programmatic | 
contrast, however, was not entirely 
at the »dot of the matter, for the 
orchestra itself was not always up| 
to its usual astonishing standard.’ 
In any case, it is a purely relative 
observation, for it is hardly over-, 
zealous provincialism to state that | 
the Boston Symphony orchestra can | 
compete only with the Boston Sym- | 
phony orchestra. Let us settle, then, | 
by saying that it can play with more 


evenly sterday fl 4 ity than 
‘ =F Te 
e Lh excerpts, 


asten to add, 

performed with Overwhelming tech- 
nique by the orchestra and inter- 
preted by the conductor with all the 
Passionate fervor of a young lover. 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s flair for Ber- 
lioz is Positively incandescent. The 


sudden pulsating fortissimos, the 
extremes of orchestral balance, the 
delicate inner harmonies, the erotic 
nuances; all these he knows, under- 
stands and loves, and he conveys 
them superbly through the orches- 
tra. In his devoted hands, Berlioz 
reveals indisputably his extraordin- 
ary genius as the fountainhead of 
orchestral coloring, a fact superbly 
illustrated by the Queen Mab scherzo 
which remains to this day one of 
the most remarkable orchestral 
scherzos in music. It is absolutely 
bewitching. As performed yesterday 
it was breathtaking to boot, the 
strings achieving prodigies of deli- 
cacy. 

Notwithstanding its quite trivia] 
Melodic material—and Berlioz had 
an iusuppressible instinct for in- 
venting embarrassing tunes—the 
“Love Scene” is the epitome of ro- 
manic effusion. Even without its 
program (they are obligatory acces- 
sories with Berlioz), you might con- 
jecture its romantic background, so 
unmistakably amorous it is in asso- 
ciation. Needless to say, Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky extracted every last bit of 
ardor from the orchestra, blending 
the responses with all the realism 
Of a fabulous dramatic director 
staging the play itself. The fina] 
section, acutely theatrical, is never- 
theless exhilarating, serving admir- 
ably to clear the air of its intoxicat- 
ing aroma. In short, the “Romeo 
anc. Juliet” excerpts are great good 
fun and distinctly not to be missed 
by those with a romantic turn of 
mind. 

The Brahms was decidedly cloying 
in conception and not a little ragged 
in execution. Of the four movements, 
only the fragrant third was Piven at 
just the proper tempo. The first 
lacked vigor and Substance; the sec- 
ond was moody, Overly drawn out, 
and the finale seemed capriciously 
retarded. The concert opened with 
a crisp performance of Barber’s 
witty, to-the-point “School for 
Scandal” overture. The concert will 
be repeated tonight. Next week’s 
program offers Rachmaninoff’s “TIsl- 
and of the Dead,” Stravinsky’s Suite 
from “Petrouchka” and Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major 
(“Eroica’’). 
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SYMPHONY 
10 PAY OFF 
DEFICIT 


Friends of Orchestra 
Give $42,000 for 
Purpose 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


History was made at Symphony 


Hall yesterday afternoon. For the 
first time a meeting of the Friends of 
‘the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 


open to all who might wish to attend. 
That only those genuinely and seri- 
ously interested took advantage of 
this invitation was evidenced by the 
moderately large attendance. 


OO rae 


ORCHESTRA PLAYS 


Yet there was a performance by Dr. 
Koussevitzky and the orchestra 
(Haydn's Symphony in G major, No. 
88) and in the first balcony gallery 11 
paintings by English and Dutch mas- 
ters from the collection of Alvan T. 
Kuller were on exhibition before and 
after the meeting. 

In the absence of Reginald C. Foster, 


chairman of the Friends, Jerome D. 
Greene, president of the orchestra’s 
board of trustees, presided. He spoke 


at some length on the problems that 
the orchestra now faces and on the 
need of preserving even in wartime, or 
especially in wartime, an institution 


' such as the Boston Symphony, and this 


in spite of the many and increasing 
'demands already laid upon us. Dr, 
_Koussevitzky’s “heroic” efforts to keep 
alive the Berkshire Musie Centre and 
to provide some sort of festival at 
Tanglewood last summer were appro- 
priately commented upon. 


A Subsidiary Union 


Regarding the issue between the or- 
chestra and the American Federation 
Of Musicians nothing was discbosed be- 
yond what was stated in the trustees’ 
recent letter to the former’s friends 
and subscribers and already given ful] 
publicity. In other words, the point 
on Which agreement. wil] have to be 
made is that of the forming of a sort 
of subsidiary symphonie union in which 
certain restrictions as to the powers 


and authority ofthe e d r p 
relaxed, 4 ‘¢ os ¥ oA 
This sagne eft rGhad Blrea®y Wut" the 


orchestra’s deficit from last season at 
$08,000 and the prospective deficit of 
this season at $150,000. In response to 
that appeal there have been received 
670 contributions, totalling $22,289. These 
contributions have averaged $35 and 
have ranged from $1 to $1000. Thirty- 
two of those subscribing se new 
Friends and of those already enrolled 
‘835 have increased their subscriptions; 
120 have exactly doubled their “subscrip- 
tions and 80 have more than doubled 
their annual gifts. Mr. Greene added 
that $42,000 was now assured which 
more than takes care of the deficit 
from last season. 


Will Solicit Funds 


By those present yesterday he was 
empowered to form a committee to 
have charge of the soliciting of funds 
from an even wider public. Other or- 
chestras “nd the Metropolitan Opera 
Company have pursued this policy to 
advantage. In days gone by Major 
Henry L. Higginson, the orchestra’s 
founder, paid the deficit out of his own 
pocket. More recently the Jate Ernest 
B. Dane, president of the board of 
trustees, saw to it that there was a 
clean slate at the beginning of the 
season. Of these facts’. Mr. Greene 
took due notice. 





SYMPHONY HALL | 


Not even in the second act of 


Wagner’s “Tristan and _ Isolde,” 
Boston Symphony Orchestra | which must owe quite a little to 


' Serge Koussevitzky revived the | 
three orchestral movements from 
Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet” at the 
Boston Symphony concert in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon, | 
thus making some atonement for 
the prevalent and inexcusable ne- 
glect of the French composer. The 
other items of the program, the sec- 
ond of the season, were Samuel! 
Barber’s Overture, “The School for 
Scandal,” and Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony. 

Although neglect of Berlioz has 
been both general and inexcusable, 
one must say, in fairness to Mr. 
Koussevitzky, who admires Berlioz, 
that the Boston conductor has 
played more of the French compos- 
er here than re have done else- 

O 


gia [ds Vd % 

The nausic of Berfioz is A ro tic 
world by itself, and that With which 
this reviewer is familiar retains 
both its color and its heat. Weber. 
Schumann, Liszt and Wagner were 
romantics of the first order, but in- 
dividual temperament accounted for 
basic differences in their romanti- 
cism. Berlioz, with the extra differ- 
ence of being French. and fiery 
French, at ‘that, was the arch-ro- 
mantic as well as the great orches- 
tral innovator, and he was all vir- 
tuosity, color and passion. At his 
best he still wields an emotional 
power like that of no other compos- 
er. Esthetically speaking — being 
careful to limit the matter to es- 
thetics—he must have run a high 
fever most of his life. 

Upsetting the original sequence 
of movements a little, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky began with the Love Scene, 
which he followed with the “Queen 
Mab” scherzo and the movement 
which begins with Romeo, alone and 
‘reflective, and ends with the joyous 
‘din of the Capulets’ party. 


Berlioz, will ,ou find love music 
more scorching than in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” And the instrumentation 
is a miracle of richness and glow- 
ing beauty. Not even in Ravel or 
Rimsky-Korsakoff will you find mu- 
sic more virtuosic or -1ore brightly 
jewelled than..the “Queen Mab” 
scherzo, which must be one of the 
most difficult things to play in all 
music, It is doubtful that even 
so swanky a family as the Veronese 
Capulets ever put on a party quite 
so brilliant as Berlioz makes out. 


with his brass, strings, woodwind 
and multiple percussion, but his re- 


porting of that social triumph may 
be granted a little license. ° 

It should be remembered thai 
Berloiz demands the best of orches- 
tras and a conductor with tempera- 
ment and sympathy. Yesterday he 
had them both. The Boston Sym- 
phony never played with a more 
magnificent sound or with greater 
skill, and Mr. Koussevitzky outdid 
himself in a magical evocation of 
Queen Mab. Let us hope that a 
better day will bring soloists and 
the whole of ‘Romeo and Juliet.” 

Compared to Berloiz, Brahms’ ro- 
manticism, encased in what was for 
the corpulent Johannes a_ pretty 
tight waistcoat of classicism, was 
almost lukewarm. But the grave, 
Autumnal beauties of the F major 
Symphony received an admirably 
Clear and balanced performance. 
The second theme of “The School 
or Scandal” Overture is one that 
Berlioz himself might have written 
with pleasure. lLike the rest of 
the Overture, this theme conveys 
the atmosphere of Sheridan’s 18th 


Century comedy, and such was what 
the talented young Mr. Barber | 


wanted. The Overture wears well: 
it merited another hearing. 

The program will be repeated at 
8:15 tonight. That for next week 
follows: “The Island of the Déad.” 
Rachmaninoff; “Petrouchka” Suite, 
Stravinsky; “Eroica” Symphony, 
Beethoven.—C, W. DPD. 
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Koussevitzky 
Plays Music 


From ‘Romeo’ 


By L. A. Sloper 


Dr. Koussevitzky offered an im- 
portant revival for his second pro- 
gram of the Boston Symphony sea- 
son (Oct. 16-17). This consisted of 
the three instrumental movements 
from Berlioz’s Dramatic Sym- 
phony, “Romeo and Juliet.’ The 
entiré symphony has never been 
performed by the Boston orchestra, 
and Dr. Koussevitzky had never 
directed any part of it before in 
Boston. Mr. Toscanini and the 
Philharmonic-Symphony presented 
the complete work last week in 
New York. Comment on that per- 
formance will be found elsewhere 
in this edition. Apparently the 
movements that call for voices 


were: not. fou t a ad 
much, te~/ o % 
Why issevitzky has so 


long delayed submitting his im- 
pression of the three instrumental 
movements is hard to guess, In- 
deed, it is not easy to think why 
he has not played more of the 
music of this composer. He has 
done the “Roman Carnival” Over- 
ture and the Symphony “Fan- 
tastique,” to be sure, but he seems 
to be very belatedly arriving at 
a decision to offer us these “Ro- 
meo” excerpts, and “Harold in 
Italy,” which he has also promised 
for this season. Yet the music of 


Berlioz would seem to be just Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s dish. 

Certainly it proved to be so yes- 
terday, as it had with the “Fan- 
tastique.” The Love Scene was ful] 
of poetry and of fervor, the “Queen 
Mab” Scherzo was brilliantly and 
exquisitely realized, Romeo’s Mel- 
ancholy was nostalgically recorded, 
and the Capulets’ Feast was noisily 
jubilant. The reading of the Scher- 
ZO, in particular, was imaginatively 
inspired, and the virtuosity of the 
orchestra was strikingly demon- 
strated throughout. 

It would not be an exaggeration 
to call Berlioz the Wonder Man 
of Music. Remember that this 
score, with its superb orchestra- 
tion, was written in 1838, and then 
consider the debt that is owed to 
its composer by nearly everybody 
from Liszt. and Wagner to Sibelius 
and Shostakovitch. The man had 
all the emotional extravagance of 
an era of inflated rhetoric, but he 
Was an authentic genius. 

In the first half of the program 
Dr. Koussevitzky provided a lively 
performance of Samuel Barber’s 
lively Overture, “The Schoo] for 
Scandal,” and an eloquent one of 
Brahms’ Third Symphony. And 
how odd it is to find a Brahms 
symphony—even the Third—tak- 
ing second place on a Kousse- 

vitzky program. 

The Friday afternoon audience 
received Mr. Barber’s Overture 
politely, called the conductor back 
once or maybe twice after the 
Brahms, and applauded long 
enough after the Berlioz to en- 
courage him to call the men to 
their feet twice. But there was no 
galvanism in the air. Apparently, 
this year it’s Shostakovitch, | 





The German ended an epoch, the 
Frenchman, like a musical Columbus, 
discovered a new world. 5; 
When Mr. Toscanini lately revived the 
whole of ‘‘Romeo” in New York, 
Y choruses, solos and all, the reviewers 
. 4 MP were of the opinion that the) best parts 
. of the work were still the familiar in- 
strumental portions. (They used to be 
»» familiar in Symphony Hall and ¥ eg 
, ¢ nce ain, 
, hope they may become so 0 | 
His. : Romeo and Juliet Yesterday Dr. Koussevitzky (presented 
es the tenderly voluptuous sd "ope 
i in which Berlioz himself preferre oa 
Given Hear 5 his other music, the gossamer-light 
— . “Queen Mab” section that “ee even 
Mendelssohn’s scherzi seem ponderous, 
BY WARREN STOREY SMITH the highly poetic and imagingtive pas- 
As the excitements of Shostakovitch —e, Pe gvel amin A ans pf Tote 
r . ’ qu . 
temporarily overshadowed Beethoven's let, the sheer brilliance of which, has 
Second at last Friday’s Symphony Cone ..jqom been ¢xceeded even 4 the ee 
resterday did the assembled: sians and the later Frenchmen 
cert, so y¥ from Berlioz’ helped themgelves' so liberally from : 
‘instrumental excerpts ; /great treasyre house of Berlioz scores. 
| “Romeo and Juliet’? make it difficult If it is incfedible that the phe: dy sae 
“for the departing listener to remember) Sarenpenoevls have bean. wate pin 
ber’s 1829, 4 ar ; 
he had heard Samuel Bar , ‘ably richer and more subtle 
Scher “The School for Scandal” and mit - seem Seay come but a decade 
‘the Third Symphony of Brahms earli later 
in the afternoon. Q- 74% Pf, nes 0 get back to the other two B's In 
caenere were thE hime pri hae age trio quite different trom Rag se am 
thran Sin. anuabienny"t (1) the music Be eas ‘4 wecher'a Glue in- 
sé rama ic . A . - cate i-phrase, © . . . 
itself, api a? atten tasted cr wadueat hére two years ago, is property 
them by r. Koussev ‘~- gay and bustling bu 
chestra that was “dpa yar eed apg sega gh SN than beer. The audience re- 
never before igre me 9 are probably merits. And on <i 
ass < re . > ‘- - LO _ 7 
sae, neon iver thare was displayed a iva Pb yr hag seemed more than 
magazine article, by Rg mapa ever the weakest, the most oe ie 
bearing the title, — Brahms, thoven he Of the four. That it has its moran ant 
Beethoven.’ Heir * aya 00 as well, eloduence, its pages of ee peige on 
oe rig eg = Se a romanticist egg? ee Pe ae ‘aaah nina 
And i ; In Mr. urk s ‘ 
Sagan apt ~ + aa Yaen original, Walter Niemann’s gis 8, a lig 
’ € ° , 9 ress ro 
ion inspired and hence less important oe rmcggeane sa pie + Ml the ‘‘master 
a, aither. Berlioz, on the other yp ct gee anh ests As Dr. Koussevitzky 
was the heir of nobody, and the php chose to present it the Finale seemed 
progeny en ye Nees ial pina scanty. 2!most the voice of discouragement. 
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Boston Players’ 
‘Minds O pen 


On Union Issue 


Trustees’ Head Says Men 
Agree A. F. M. Must Offer 


Protection to Art Ideals 


oe 


The trustees of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, now the only non- 
union major orchestra in this coun- 
try, are willing the consider affilia- 


tion of the orchestra with the Amer- 

ican Federation of Musicians, if the 

A. F. of Lw’s affiliate’s rules and 

practices should become such as to 

offer the orchestra the essential pro- 
&. 


tection of its ideals. AQ “ty ¥2 
Jerome D. Greené, president of 
the orchestra’s trustees, who made 


this statement in a Speech received 
here yesterday, also pointed out 
that under the Wagner act the ques- 
tion of joining the union lies exclu- 
Sively with the musicians of the or- 
chestra. On this Subject there is no 
issue between the musicians and the 
trustees. “Both are facing the prob-. 
lem with minds open to any pro-| 
posal consistent with the integrity 
of the orchestra’s ideals and with 
due regard to the material as well! 
as the artistic welfare of orggn-| 
ization,” Mr. Greene said. } e 
Mr. Greene made his spe ues-| 
day night at a public meeting at) 
Symphony Hall, Boston, under the | 
auspices of the Friends of the Bos-| 
ton Symphony Orchestra. The trus-| 
tees, in a statement ten days ago, 


said that the musical integrity of| 
the institution rested on the wide 
discretionary power conferred upon 
the conoductor in Selecting person- 
nel and in matters of discipline, and 
they did not believe that this in- 
tegrity could be maintained under 
the federation’s present by-laws. “Tf! 
these should be amended so as to! 
permit the full and free pursuit of 
the highest artistic standards, our 


chief cause for anxiety would be re- 
moved,” the trustees said. 

Since the announcement, in that 
statement, that the Boston Sym- 
phony needed $188,000 to balance its 
1942-’43 budget, $22.229.10 has been 
contributed by 670 conors, Mr. 
Greene said. | 
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j | “fhe Island of the Dead” in its Sym- hird 0g: 

‘ phony Hall premiere, in December, 1909, 
iN - the piece made a profound impression 
a as did its composer, who also intro- 
Nua duced to us on that occasion his Second 
Piano Concerto. Performances followed 
in 1910, ‘11, °15, ‘17, '21 and, as said above, 
"24 and some of those who heard the 
first one felt that none of its successors 
quite recaptured its mood. In short, it 
looked as though Mr. Rachmaninoff had 
written a piece that only he himself 


ent s could properly interpret. It is hard to. 
0} Chicago Conductor be definite and authoritative about such 
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Loere ics | see time is involved, yet it seemed 
r WA : yesterday that Dr. Koussevitzky had 
Pod ARREN STOREY SMITH come close to discovering the music’s 
_ or -Koussevitzky’s revival at this secret. Inevitably its dramatic climaxes 
_week’s symphony concerts of Rachmani- Spe hg Moe fr ge artnty disk thet 
‘haceiit as oar : awful stillness, of unearthly quie at 
poms “The Island of the Dead,” after tn. picture itself must inevitably make 
os a i upon all who see it. Only at the begin- 
@ three-fold purpose. The music itself, ning and the end can: the score recap- F , 

‘unheard in Symphony Hall since 1924, ture this particular atmosphere, but i STRAVINSKY 


RACHMANINOFF....“Die Toteninsel” (“The Island of the Dead”), 
Symphonic Poem, after the Picture of Arnold 
Bocklin, Op. 29 
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Orchestra Suite from the Ballet, ‘“‘Petrouchka’” 
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8 pelea vesterday Dr. Koussevitzky sutceeded 
Save pleasure to many, if the word may’ jn keeping these same climaxes from 


being too frenetic and flamboyant. 
Possibly the occasion into which the 
concert so unexpectedly developed had 
a sobering effect on the conductor, who 
was more restrained than sometimes 
has been his wont with the ‘“‘Broica.” 
Always with Beethoven, to be sure, he 
seems more concerned with the music’s 
spirit than with its letter, and things 
happened yesterday that might well give 


properly be used in connection with mu- 
Sic so solemnly impressive as this. Prob- 
ably, however, the chier reason for its 
inclusion on the programme was the 
fact that Mr, Rachmaninoff, who plays 


in Symphony Hall tomorrow afternoon, 
‘will be present at this evening’s con-. 
cert. And yet when the death of Fred- 


ca fo Symphony, prompted Dr. Kousse- 
Vitzky to dedicate this programme to 


- 7 


sel” became forthwith a most gppro- 
priate opening number. p. ont. | 
~ Nor was Rachmaninoff phonic 


poem the only work on the programme 
hat was suited to this memorial intent. 
third and last item, Beethoven’s 


es 
a 
* 


4 ‘EB oica,”.contains the greatest of sym- 


i 


Phonic funeral marches. and the heroic 
character of the symphony was not un- 
fitting where Dr, Stock was concerned, 


‘since in his own field he was,nothing if 
not a doughty warrior. O:2 Pr 
_ When Mr. Rachmaninoff céndtcted 


k Stock, late conductor of the Chi-| 


us colleague’s memory, “Die Totenin-. 


@ purist pause. Yet to carp about lib- 


erties taken with tempo and dynamics 
seems rather petty in view of the elo- 
quence of the presentation as a whole. 
In particular, the Funeral March was 


nobly set forth. The performance, like. 


the music itself, transcended the impli- 
cations of the title. Between these two 
high points of the programme there 


came ‘yesterday a brilliant version of | 


the familiar suite from Stravinsky’s 


ballet “‘Petrouchka,” which still holds | 


its place in the. concert hall, ir spite of 
the fact that much of it depends for 
its significance upon the action it was 
designed to accompany. | 


Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — Nurses’ Dance — The Bear 
and the Peasant Playing a Hand Organ — The Merchant and the Gypsies — 
The Dance of the Coachmen and Grooms — ‘The Masqueraders 


Piano Solo: JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 


I. Allegro con brio 

II. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro 


BALDWIN PIANO 


This programme will end about 4:23 on Friday Afternoon, 
10:08 o'clock on Saturday Evening 


—— — 


Symphony Hall is organized for your protection in case of a blackout. 
The auditorium and the corridors will remain lighted. 
You are requested to keep your seats. Above all, keep calm. 
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SYMPHONY IN 
STOCK TRIBUTE 


Dedicate Music to Memory 
of Chicago Conductor 


Dr. Koussevitzky’s revival at this 
week’s symphony concerts of Rachmani- 
nofi’s “‘The Island of the Dead,” after 
the picture of Arnold Boecklin, served 
a three-fold purpose. The music itself, 
unheard in Symphony Hall since 1924, 
Save pleasure to many, if the word may 
properly be used in connection with mu- 
Sic so solemnly impressive as this. Prob- 
ably, however, the chief reason for its 
inclusion on the programme was the 
fact that Mr, Rachmaninoff, who plays 
in Symphony Hall tomorrow afternoon, 
will be present at this evening’s con- 
cert. And yet when the death of Fred- 
erick Stock, late conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony, prompted Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky to dedicate this programme to 
his colleague’s memory, “Die Totenin- 
sel” became forthwith a most gppro- 


priate opening number. P 
Nor was Rachmaninoff Ymphonic 


poem the only work on the programme 
that was suited to this memorial intent. 
The third and last item, Beethoven’s 
*Eroica,”’.contains the greatest of sym- 
phonic funeral marches and the heroic 
character of the symphony was not un- 
fitting where Dr. Stock was concerned. 
since in his own field he was.nothing if 
not a doughty warrior. {OQ : ¥° Y 


When Mr. Rachmaninoff céndfcted 


“The Island of the Dead” in its Sym- 
phony Hall premiere, in December, 1909, 
the piece made a profound impression 
as did its composer, who also intro- 
duced to us on that occasion his Second 
Piano Concerto. Performances followed 
in 1910, ‘11, 15, ‘17, ’21 and, as said above, 
24 and some of those who heard the 
first one felt that none of its successors 
quite recaptured its mood. In short, it 
looked as though Mr. Rachmaninoff had 
written a piece that only he himself 
could properly interpret. It is hard to 
be definite and authoritative about such 
things, particularly where so great a 
lapse of time is involved, yet it seemed 
yesterday that Dr. Koussevitzky had 
come close to discovering the music’s 
secret, Inevitably its dramatic climaxes 
depart widely from the suggestion of 
awful stillness, of unearthly quiet, that 
the picture itself must inevitably make 
upon all who see it. Only at the begin- 
ning and the end can the score recap- 
ture this particular atmosphere, but 
vesterday Dr. Koussevitzkv sutrceeded 
in keeping these same climaxes from 
being too frenetic and flamboyant. 
Possibly the occasion into which the 
concert so unexpectedly developed had 
a sobering effect on the conductor. who 
was more restrained than sometimes 
has been his wont with the ‘“‘Eroica.” 
Always with Beethoven, to be sure, he 
seems more concerned with the music’s 
Spirit than with its letter, and things 
happened yesterday that might well give 
a purist pause. Yet to carp about lib- 
erties taken with tempo and dynamics 
seems rather petty in view of the elo- 
quence of the presentation as a whole. 
In particular, the Funeral March was 
nobly set forth. The performance, like 
the music itself, transcended the impli- 
cations of the title. Between these two 
high points of the programme there 
came yesterday a brilliant version of 


the familiar suite from Stravinsky’s | 


ballet “‘Petrouchka,” which still holds 
its place in the concert hall, ir spite of 
the fact that much of it depends for 
its significance upon the action it was 
designed to accompany. 
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Third Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OcrosBerR 23, at 2:30 oclock 
SATURDAY EVENING, OcroBer 24, at 8:15 o'clock 


RACHMANINOFF....“Die Toteninsel” (“The Island of the Dead”), 
Symphonic Poem, after the Picture of Arnold 
Bocklin, Op. 29 


STRAVINSKY. .........Orchestra Suite from the Ballet, ‘“Petrouchka 


Russian Dance — Petrouchka — Grand Carnival — Nurses’ Dance — ‘The Bear 
and the Peasant Playing a Hand Organ — The Merchant and the Gypsies — 


rhe Dance of the Coachmen and Grooms — The Masqueraders 


Piano Solo: JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 3 in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 
[. Allegro con brio 
If. Marcia funebre: Adagio assal 
ltl. Scherzo: Allegro vivace; trio 
IV. Finale: Allegro 


BALDWIN PIANO 


[his programme will end about 4:23 on Friday Afternoon, 
10:08 o'clock on Saturday Evening 


Symphony Hall is organized tor your protection in case of a blackout. 
The auditorium and the corridors will remain lighted. 
You are requested to keep your seats. Above all, keep calm. 





By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. ‘much as the Paganini Variations), 


not only because it is remarkably 
Sy mphony Concer t evocative of the anatomy of melan- 


Serge Koussevitzky and the Bos- choly, but because it has a grave 
ton Symphony orchestra presented dignity and a passionate yet re 
the third regular concert of the 62d strained approach to its subject 
season yesterday afternoon in Sym- matter, and because its musica] 
phony Hall. The program was as means always remain in character. 
follows: There are no “effects,” nor any 
“Island of the Dead,’ Op. 29 oy ae melodrama. a ap Te ec agpaghon 3 

+ hia’? “Stravinsky Of the Dies Irae, so obvio 4 
Reiko No. 3'in E flat inajor, On. 5. ture in most cases, is inevitably log- 
eet e ‘ 

If there was any impression in aj) these things aside, though, if 
anyone’s mind that Rachmaninoff’s the breath of life was ever granted 
“Island of the Dead” might be (after , composition, it was done so yes- 
all these years) quite as petrified as terday by Dr. Koussevitzky in the 
the melancholy precipices which performance. His conviction was 
evoked the image in the composer's ¢ontagious, driving the orchestra on 
mind, Dr. Koussevitzky and the or- t, superb heights of tone production 
chestra adjusted it yesterday aft- 214 sonority. Regrettably, the com- 
ernoon with resounding dispatch. position ends on too somber a note 
And then went on, let us forthwith ;, bring the conductor all the hon- 
add, to perform miracles with Stra- ors entitled to him. “Petrouchka,” 
vinsky’s “Petrouchka” and Bee- nowever, does not, and Dr. Kousse- 


thoven’s “Erolca, ach in hig own vitzky gained what he might have 
fashion. Lh 4! -¥) lost in the Rachmaninoff in the way 
There i e g Ub saci" of encouragement. 


maninoff which is quite eget Stravinsky’s delicious orchestral 
able: he is the most gy tat vauite Suite was just the proper catharsis 
cian alive. That he has been quite after the Rachmaninoff, and that, 
left behind by the pack is common too, was performed with extreme 


knowledge. It mustn’t be forgotten, virtuosity. No one, certainly, need 
however, that that was the way he pe told at this date what an enor- 


wanted it, for he early chose both sly clever piece it is, nor what 
his path and his gait. Thus he holds rag eee one a play with the neces- 
the singular position of being @ con- <>. verve, Sanroma whirled through 
temporary 19th century composer jH_ glittering piano part with a won- 
with the added distinction of being derfully appropriate brittleness, 
an extremely good one. while the various orchestral choirs 

His melodic ideas are often ex- accomplished Herculean difficulties 
traordinarily beautiful, his orches- with incredible zip. The concert 
tral idiom is individual although engeq with Beethoven’s ever-fresh 
typically romantic in conception, his «proicg » and merely to say that 
rhythms are vigorous and inventive; the entire audience remained 


yet over and above all that is the throughout on so stuffy a day is to 
feeling in his ae ee rg agar indicate the magnetic quality of the 
sincerity. yo . 13 , = . “Gf we Performance. In a word, it was a 
music for himself alone; h the most satisfactory concert. Next 
happen to like it too, so 7 te t te week the program consists of Mias- 
better. If we do not, well, that is kovsky’s 2ist Symphony, Debussy’s 


our loss. .. “Iberia” and Sibelius’ Second Sym- 
It so happens that we do like phony. d 


“Tsland of the Dead” (almost as 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


If Serge Koussevitzky continues 
the practice begun a week ago of 
reviving neglected music of the 
past, the current Boston Symphony 
season will have more diversified 
programs than has been the case 
in recent years. Last week it was 
excerpts from Berlioz’ “Romeo anc 
Juliet.” Yesterday afternoon Mr. 
Kousseitzky performed for the first 
time since 1924 the symphonic poem 


“The Island of the Dead” by Rach-. 
‘maninoff. Stravinsky’s ballet suite 


“Petrouchka” took the space just 


before intermission, and Beeth- 
oven’s “Eroica” Symphony brought 
the afternoon to a glowing ucgmclu- 


sion, Q- a & 

Thi ogran@ was*dedic e 
memory of Frederick St8cek, who 
died last Tuesday and who had 
been conductor of the Chitago Sym- 
phony Orchestra sinez 1905. Since 
the Bethoven Symphony was sched- 
uled, no funerary music had to be 
added as a specific tribute to Mr. 
Stock. There could have been no 
more appropriate composition than 
the vast funeral march of the “‘Eroi- 
ca,” and the aeaicatory aspect was 
further served by the work cf Rach. 
maninoff. 

One quite naturally thinks of the 
composer Rachmaninoff as'a Ro- 
mantic. The first two piano con- 
certos, the Second Symphony and 
“The Island of the Dead” are in a 
romantic idiom involving large or- 
chestra, richness of color and har- 
mony and emotional melodies which 
have an especial intensity deriving 
no doubt from the composer’s Slavic 
origin. Yet Rachmaninoff has never 
been cloying; a certain tartness has 
always distinguished his style, and 
in later music that element has been 
increasingly strong. 

One had half expected, from in- 
sufficient thought about the matter, 
that “The Island of the Dead” might 
seem “dated.” Nothing could be 
further from the truth... Music so 


fresh, so skillfully wrought and so 
evocative of a mood of gravity 
never “dates” even though it must 
be related to a definite period in 
the history of the art. The solemn 
atmosphere of Arnold Boecklin’s 
once-famous painting, which in- 
spired “The Island of the Dead,” 
was completely absorbed into music. 
At the beginning and the end you 
find that unearthly stillness of 
Boecklin’s’ volcanic isle, partly 
shrouded by cypresses and. sur- 
rounded by water of earthly calm. 

Those academically inclined may 
argue that “The Island of the Dead” 
is not “first-order” music. Perhaps 
it isn’t. Who cares except his- 
torians? It remains engrossing and 
moving. The argument that older 
music of less than the rank of mas- 
terpiece (as W, S. Gilbert might 
have put it) should not be bothered 
with is plainly specious. We cannot 
live on tonal pheasant and wild 
rice all the time, 

Perhaps Mr. Koussevitzky made a 
rare mistake of program selection by 
putting “Petrouchka” just after “The 
Island of the Dead.” Even though 
both were beautifully performed the 
change of mood gave this reviewer 
quite a wrench. These _ superb 
readings were another testimony to 
the conductor’s range of understand- 
ing, for he emphasized the almost 
heartless irony of “Petrouchka” and 
its folkish flavor as fully as he had 
communicated the solemnity of “The 
Island of the Dead.” 

After a beautifully balanced per- 
formance of the first movement of 
the “Eroica,” the three following 
movements were in a way disap- 
pointing. There were moments of 
ragged execution and the first 
violins made a conspicuously poor 
entrance in a passage of the funeral 
march, 

The program will be repeated at 
8:15 tonight. Next week Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky will conduct the first Boston 
performance of Miaskovsky’s Sym-. 
phony No, 21, “Iberia” by Debussy | 
and the Second Symphony by 
Sibelius.—C, W., D. | 





The third program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra season (Oct. 
23-24) was dedicated to the late 
Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra for 
37 years and one of the most sig- 
nificant figures in American mu- 
sical history, The dedication was a 
graceful tribute from one great 


conductor, to, the memgry of gan- 
other. — OX. o th yn‘ t 
The ogra as made up of 


Rachmaninoft’s “Die Toteninsel,” 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” Suite, 
and Beethoven’s “Eroica”’ Sym- 
phony. | 
Raehmaninoff’s symphonic poem, 
after Arnold Bocklin’s picture, 
“The Island of the Dead,’ had 
gone unheard here since Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky last performed it in his 
first Boston season. It was written 
in 1906, when the composer, 33 
years old, had been much im- 
pressed by Bocklin’s painting. 
The picture itself has a con- 
siderable history, as revealed by 
the account Philip Hale wrote for 
the program notes of the Boston 
orchestra. The artist, who was 
born in 1827, began work on it in 
1880. Obviously, he belonged to 
the period of unrestrained roman- 
ticism in all the arts. The odd thing 
is that a quarter of a century later 


a man should have been impelled 
by his work to write music that 
belongs also to the earlier time. 
The score is an attempt to describe 
in tones the picture, which was 
suggested by some remote islands 
north of the Gulf of Naples, where 


“the sea is still, there is no cry of 


bird, no fluttering, no voice.” 

Rachmaninoff is a great pianist, 
and a composer of considerable 
stature, as is proved by his sym- 
phonies and his piano concertos. 
But he is very conservative, and 
this symphonic poem was out of 
date before it was written. Only 
think that five years after its 
composition, Stravinsky had al- 
ready written “The Fire-Bird” 
and “Petrouchka” and had started 
on “Le Sacre.’ The “Petrouchka” 
Suite brought much relief from 
the languors of “Die Toteninsel,” 
and its bold colors were brilliantly 
painted by Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the orchestra. 

But the high light of the con- 
cert could only be the glorious 
Beethoven symphony. Other com- 
posers abide our question. Beetho- 
ven, like Shakespeare, is free, out- 
topping knowledge. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky clearly loves this symphony, 
and yesterday he again made us 
understand that it is timeless, 


We do not pretend that the 
following material is in conven- 
tional prose and punctuation. It 
is simply the jottings of a news 
photographer waiting to take a 
picture at a Symphony rehearsal. 
The resemblance to fashionable 
“modern” writing is both co- 
incidental and instructive. 


Tt was in Symphony Hall, the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra was | 
rehearsing and there was nothing | 


to do until they had an inter- 


mission, somebody suggested I sit! 


From a Photographer’s Diary 


four notes should sound tum, te, 
tum, tum, not tum, tum, tum, tum, 
but one man in the front row 
started to mark his music, but 
straightway changed his mind, 
No. NO, NO, don’t change it play 
it the way it is written, only re- 
member tum, te tum, tum, Now 
gentlemen, page 184, the second 


bar, the right hand fell and the 
music rose and fell with it, every 
man was on the alert, there was 
no wandering here, vacations were 
over and watch the down beat, they 


: i st rok 
down in one of the chairs near the | S*°PPed, the tone of the violins was 


‘not just what he wanted, they 
door and watch them put the New started again, a stop again the ’cel- 


Symphony together, but they'| 
warned be careful and don’t make 
any noise, so I carefully opened 
the door, and crept for a chair, | 
but I missed the top step in the 
glare from the lights on the stage, | 
and with a crash I sank into the | 


los, this time, it’s his very own ine 
strument (? the double-bass), so 
he must be right., they started 
once more, this time played beyond 
the violins, and the clarinets took 
up the song, now I have listened 
to Junior many a weary hour, “do- 
ing” the clarinet and I have heard 


chair and tried to shrivel up as;over and over again about that 


small as possible, Would he look 


at me? No. It couldn’t have been | 
so ioud after all. So we relaxed ' 


and looked around, K. was on a2 


Stage, with a little stool back of 


nothing, but, that left hand was 
the key to all the conducting, the 
right hand with the baton started | 
the music, stopped it, and always 
beat the time, but the left hand 
Played the orchestra loud or soft, | 
or would even play parts of the’ 
orchestra, soft while other parts 
rose to a roar. Sometimes that 
left hand would even point a finger 
at some individual player whose 
timing or accent,or tone.avas t 
quite right JO « 9.4) Doma | 

There wére no lights in Sym-| 
phony Hall except those on the 
stage and the orchestra sat in a 
semicircle around Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. There was a large curtain 
extending from the floor to the 
ceiling just in front of the stage so 
you had the impression of the or- 
chestra shut off from the world, for 
their exercises. Perhaps when they 
became perfect, or suited the con- 
ductor, they would take down that 
curtain and let people come in to 
see and hear them play at their 
very best. 

K. was up on his little platform 
explaining to the violins how those 


| 
' 
’ 


! 
| 


| 
| 


: what they meant by tone, how 
little stand at the front of the 


him, and- in front of him some. 
music, he had a little baton in his | 


right hand, and his left hand had | 


thing called tone, I even when no 
one was around have blown a few 
sweet notes myself, but this. was 


many hours did he practice to be 
able to make a tone like that, but 
the clarinets were not the whole 
orchestra, only a small part, the 
right hand swept down and the 
hall was quiet, once more that part, 
the hand dropped and the sound 
rose, then the left hand; louder and 
louder, but still not enough, the 
leader shook his head, and this 
brought just a little more volume, 
where does he get such energy? 

Gentlemen, No. You could hear 
a pin drop, like this now, tapping 
with his foot on his little stand, 
slapping the music with his baton, 
I began to feel sorry for the musi- 
Clans, after all weren’t they the 
very best to belong to such an 
orchestra, and here was K. talk- 
ing to them like a bunch of school- 
boys, gentlemen, no talking. Page 
184. Now, it does seem a little bet- 
ter at that I think they are play- 
ing together a little better, more 
like one big instrument, I believe 
they will make it this time. NO, 
NO, NO. Must be pretty bad this 
time, though it sounded good to 
me, if they didn’t make it through 
that time they never will, so I 
started out, and as I went in the 
Hall K was saying, now gentle- 
men we will start at the beginning 
again, 
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Miaskovsky Symphony No. 21 
In U. 8S. Concert Premiere 


By L. A. Sloper 


The Russian content of Boston|riod, from the Seventh to the 
Symphony programs has been high | Twelfth Symphony, is regarded as 
this season. So far, there have been | “symbolizing a path from the in- 
Russian compositions on all but/dividual to the collective.” The 
one of the Koussevitzkyan sym-/|third, from the Thirteenth to the 
phonic menus; and next week Mr. Eighteenth Symphony, is described 
Burgin promises a new work by (as representing a “synthesis of sub- 
Nicolas Lopatnikoff, ijective moods and the objective 

This week, Nicolai Iacovievitch |realistic ideas.” 

Miaskovsky represents the U. S.| With the Nineteenth Symphony 
S. R. with his Symphony No. 21.|begins a new phase, which is seen 
(He has written 23 symphonies to|as “almost utilitarian in character.” 
date.) Unlike his younger col-|Altaough this phase presumably 
league, Dmitri Shostakovitch, Mi-|embraces the Twenty-first Sym- 
askovsky has made little stir in|}phony, and although Mr. Slonim- 
international musical circles, al-|sky deciares categorically that 
though, according to notes con-!every one of Miaskovsky’s sym- 
tributed to the program book by;phonies has a program, I cannot 
the learned Nicolas Slonimsky, he | discover in this work anything 
has composed music in Moscow utilitarian, nor anything of a lit- 
bomb shelters. This twenty-first|erary flavor. It sounds to me like 
symphony was written before the|pure music, and as such very grate- 
war, but it was awarded the Stalin|ful to the ear and the mind, after 


.Prize of 100,000 rubles in 1941. la considerable dose of music sup- 


Perhaps O-$/-4 needgyga prese 


agent. LQ A e ae, 
Alth6ugh elke ago Symphony 
Orchestra has played nine of his|which had its first American con- 


works, this is only the third. time|cert performance Friday afternoon, 
his name has appeared on a pro-|is in one movement. Its form is 
gram of the Boston orchestra. Mr.|clear, its melodic material appeal- 
Burgin, submitted his Eighth Sym- |ing, and its contrapuntal texture 
phony in 1928, and Dr. Kousse-j|interesting. There are three Al- 
vitzky ventured his Sinfonietta for |legros, separated by interludes, and 
string orchestra in 1935. On those|slow opening and closing sections. 
occasions I found Miaskovsky to be|The work is distinguished by unity, 
in the Tchaikovsky line of com-|intellectual and emotional integ- 
posers, but on the second of them | rity, and a freedom from sensa- 
I though I detected a trace of the/|tionalism. 
influence of Moussorgsky. | For a composition with a quiet 
Mr. ‘Slonimsky reports severa:|close, the symphony was received 
periods in Miaskovsky’s develop-|with exceptional cordiality on Fri- 
mént, The first was the pre-Revo-|day. Dr. Koussevitzky’s other 
lutionary, individualistic period/choices for this program were 
which carried him through his} Debussy’s “Ibéria” and the rousing 
Sixth Symphony. The second pe-|Second Symphony of Sibelius. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. 


it all his extraordinary ardor and it 
Sy mph ony Concer t . emerged with the utmost conviction. 


Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym-| All this would indicate we believe 
Sf the ‘regular season» in’ Semphong: Hall|the Miaskovsky Symphony to be a 
yesterday afternoon, The program was as/great and lasting composition. That, 
Symphony No. 21, Op, 51......Miaskovsky however, is not the case. It-is a gem,. 
Symphony Now'2'in'D; Op. 43... Sibelus[@4 Fight, but of secondary luster. 

' . It seems to us to lack the necessary 

Taking it by and large, Miaskov-|impact (one might even say profund- 
sky’s 2lst Symphony (which had its|ity) to lift it to the first magnitude. 
American concert premiere yester-|!%S melos is too quickly assimilated, 
day) is one of the most satisfying and, once it is, if can probably never 
new compositions we’ve heard in|@ite recapture the effect of its first 


some time. It isn’t one to rock you|%impse. Nonetheless, we admire it 
back on your heels with a brutal, Vety much. 
onslaught of noise: it isn’t “intel- It is seldom that two compositions 
lectual” in the sense that you have/2T@ SO appropriately paired as the 
to cock your ears for fear of miss-|Miaskovsky and the Debussy. Almost 
ing a clever inversion; it doesn’t|9!Ways, the new composition’s effect 
even try to withhold its secrets for|4S Promptly consigned to the dust- 
a second or third hearing. Nor is it|>im by the sudden appearance of so 
a case of “hats off, a genius!” It is|#5tonishingly effective a piece as De- 
just very sincere and very good bussy’s “Iberia,” but in this case the 
music, and it most certainly whets/2®W work actually complemented 
one’s curiosity to hear more music|*he old. Surely, there are few things 
by its creator. /¢) 4-4 in the literature so enchanting as 
Despite its * wonderfil brevity this 30-year-old masterpiece. Its sub- 
(Shostakovich please copy), it is a/'etles of color, seemingly so perish- 
beautifully fashioned work of art.|2>le, never diminish, and its in- 
There is no redundance, no laboring credible delicacies of pattern never 
a point, no exhibitionistic fiddle-|!0Se their magic touch. Yet it takes 
diddle. On the contrary, it was ob-|% Tare catalytic agent to perform the 
viously conceived full-grown as a|mecessary miracle between the score 
treasure in a little room, and we do|224 the performance, and Kousse- 
not have to sit by, groaning in tedi-|Vitsky is definitely it. 
um, while the author piles one clever} Additional credit for the total ef- 
brick on top of another. It is mere-|fect of the performance belongs, too, 
ly that the composer, obviously a/to Mr. Laurent, whose flute tone is 
man of true musical inspiration, hasjout of this world; to, Mr. Gillet, 
achieved the Nirvana-like state, un-|whose oboe tone is likewise, and to 
usual in contemporary composers, of|the entire personnel of the orches- 
being able to express himself well|tra. The final half of the concert 
while conveying the impression he/consisted of Sibelius’ familiar Sec- 
is entirely unconscious of the means|ond Symphony, and here conductor 
he employs. and orchestra took the bung out and 
Delicately scored—extraordinarily|let go with everything. In a word, 
so, considering its Russian origin—|it was the sort of music S. Pepys 
the symphony radiates good taste;must have had in mind when he 
and restraint. It rises to a masterfulijconfided in his diary that there 
climax, but even that is a model of|were two things he couldn’t resist— 
understated intensity. Obviously, it;}women and “musick.” 
is a piece for musicians to relish in| Next week Richard Burgin will 
the performance, especially if they|conduct the orchestra in Lopatni- 
play strings. And to state they/koff’s Sinfonietta, Mahler’s First 
played it yesterday with just such|Symphony, and a group of arias with 
musicianly relish is to state it mild-/orchestra; Kerstin Thorberg as solo- 
ly. Moreover, Dr. Koussevitzky lent!ist. 





Nicolas Miaskovsky, 
Prolific Symphonist 


First Boston Performance of 


His Twenty-First This Week ” 


Without fear of undue exaggera- 
tion Nicolas Miaskovsky can be 
called the most prolific symphonist | 
since Haydn. The Soviet composer 
has written a total of 23 symphonies, 
of which the 21st will be played by 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra Friday after- | 
noon and Saturday evening. It will | 

+] 


then be h of th Fe n 
Boston. [l- 3 | | 
MiaskoWsky’s 2Ist is i ingle | 


and, from a quick look afthe score, 
not very long movement. It calls'| 
for what is, comparatively, a mod-| 
erate orchestra: flute and piccolo, | 
two oboes, two clarinets, English 
‘horn and bass clarinet, two bas-| 
soons and _ contra-bassoon, three | 
trumpets, three trombones and tuba, | 
tympani and strings. Last Aug. 24, | 


Miaskovsky was born April 20, | 
1881, which makes him both 61 and 
a product of the musical old regime 
in Russia. He was a pupil of 
Gliere, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Lia- 
doff. 

Nicolas Slonimsky, in a compre- 
hensive article in The International 
Cyclopedia of Music and Musicians, 
speaks of the first six symphonies 
as being “in a style of pre-war 
romanticism. Although there is no 
program, these early symphonies 


exude pessimistic emotions. Their ' 


general idiom is academic, in the 
Glazunoff tradition; but there are 
passages that bring early Miaskov- 
sky close to Mahler. The First 
Symphony (1908) won Miaskovsky 
a scholarship at the Petrograd Con- 


Bernard Herrmann and the Colum-|servatory, and determined his 


bia Broadcasting Symphony broad- 
cast the American premiere of the 
21st. 

| Though he has been represented 
rather frequently on programs of 
the Chicago Orchestra, and to some 
extent on those of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, Miaskovsky is nearly un- 
known in Boston. His Eighth Sym- 
phony, in A major, Op. 26, was 
given at a pair of Boston Symphony 
concerts in November, 1928. In the 


season of 1934-35, his Sinfonietta | 


for Strings had first Boston per- 
formances by the Boston Symphony. 


career as a symMphonist. . .. The 
second period from the Seventh to 
the Twelfth, is traditional. Mias- 
kovsky is here in search of an ob- 
jective idiom. .. . the Twelfth Sym- 
phony (December, 1931—January, 
1932) marks Miaskovsky’s. turn 
towards social themes and is the 
composer’s first definitely Soviet 
work.” Up to 1937 he had com- 
pleted 18 of his symphonies. No in- 
formation is at hand concerning the 
subsequent five. 


Miaskovsky, like his teacher 


None other of his music has been|Gliere and others of the musical 
heard under those auspices, Per-|8¢neration which may be termed as 
haps a few smaller pieces may have having been elder at the time of the 
bene done here, but generally speak- | Bolshevik revolution: was obliged 


ing Boston does not know him. 


| to undergo the change of esthetic at- 


Because Beethoven wrote only! titude necessitated by the social and 
nine symphonies a ridiculous super-| artistic ideology of the revolution. 
stition is said to have originated to|So far as one may gather, he is 
the effect that nine was the limit|one of Russia’s talented composers 
any composer could turn out before|rather than a great genius. But it 
death overtook him. Undaunted} will be at least interesting to hear 
Miaskovsky went right ahead and/an example of the relatively recent 
now he has completed almost three| music of one who has written a vast 


times that number. 


amount.—C, W. D. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Boston Symphony concert-goers 
are offered something rare if not 
choice, this week—a Symphony by 
the Russian Nicolas Miaskovosky. 
The work is the 2lst among his 23 
symphonic progeny, and these per- 
formances are the first in Boston 
as well as the first in an American 
concert hall. The American prem- 
iere took the form of a radio broad- 
cast, last August. Mr. Koussevitzky 
also conducts, this week, Debussy’s 
‘“Tberia” and the Second Symphony 
of Sibelius. 

Taking a rather light view, Mias- 
kovsky’s 21st Symphony reminds 
one of Portia’s conversaticn with 
Nerissa on the subject of Portia’s 
gentlemen friends. That lady, who 
knew her own mind, said of the 
young English baron, Falconbridge: 
“How oddly he is suited! I think he 
bought his doublet in Italy, his 
round hose in. France, his bonnet 


in Germany and his pehayiorev, ry- 
where.” 16 = th 2 
In spfte o chnhica! 


counterpoint, structura¥? logic and 
some very nice orchestral tints, the 
Miaskowsky Symphony is oddly 
Sulted, and might have been put 
put together from suggestions by 
Bruckner, Debussy, Richard Strauss, 
Tchaikovsky and Hindemith. At 
least it is possible to discern little 
reminiscences of each of them. 

At the same time, one can sense 
Miaskovsky’s own individuality 
amid the prevailing 19th Century 
aspect of the one-movement score, 
The general style is that of an elder 
musician; there are no excesses, all 
IS compact and trim, the orchestra 
is large but not swollen. Just how 
much of an electic Miaskovsky may 
be is not possible to judge. Reminis- 
cence hunting is a pleasurable sport, 
and a safer one than elephant hunt- 
ing, but it proves nothing. But to 
call this 21st Symphony either mod- 
ern or original would be far to lee- 
ward of the truth. 


-* 


How good it’ was to hear “Loerja,” 
which has unaccountably been miss- 
ing from Symphony programs since 
1929! This second of Debussy’s or- 
chestral “Images” is a curious work, 
belonging probably to the beginning 
of the French sensualist’s creative 
decline. It, too, contains reminis- 
cences, not of other composers, but 
of Debussy’s own earlier music. His 
“Festivals” of the 1890s furnished 
something to “The morning of a fete 

'day,” a little to the Spanish streets 
and byways of “Iberia.” And “The 
fragrance of the night” might be the 
evening engagement of Debussy’s 
faun following his interesting after- 
noon. 

Even though it calls up stronger 
music of Debussy’s creative prime, 
“Iberia” is still a tissue of magical- 
ly colored and endlessly charming 
sound. And it, in turn, must have 
inspired Ravel when that orchestral 
conjurer sat down to pen_ his 
“Daphnis and Chloe” ballet. 

Yesterday afternoon the Boston 
Symphony played as 110 virtuost.’ 
and Mr. Koussevitzky surpassed 
himself with the authority, the 
color, delicacy and imagination of 
his readings of Miaskovsky and 
“Iberia.” Finer’ orchestral perform- 
ance is neither desirable nor pos- 
sible. 

It was the same story with the 
Sibelius Second. music which ap- 
parently stirs the conductor as it 
unfolds. Once again the four move- 
ments were an emotional crescendy 
culminating in a finale of almost 
orgiastic intensity and, tonally, af 

sheer magnificence. 

At 8:15 tonight the program will 
be repeated. Next week Richard 
Burgin will conduct Lopatnikoff’s 
Sinfonietta. Op. 27 (new to Boston), 
Mahler’s First Symphony, and three 
ipleces in which Kerstin Thorborg 
| will be contralto soloist: Bizet’s so- 
‘called “Agnus Dei’, Wagner’s 
“Dreams” and Schubert's “The A)- 


_ | mighty.” C. W. D. 
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Will Make Plans 
to Meet Deficit 


In the first detailed financial state- 
ment made public in a number of 
years, Henry B. Cabot, treasurer of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
will make known in an announce- 


ment in the program books of the 
| 


Boston Symphony concerts today 
‘the orchestra’s income and expendi- 
ture for the season past. With it 


the trustees lay before the orches- 
tra’s loyal public the needs of the 
organization if the financial] obliga- 
tions of last son and thi to 
be met. . @-¥8 
An exfensivé effort is ng made 
|by a newly established finance com- 
‘mittee, appointed from the friends 
of the orchestra, of which Mr. 
Charles H. Watkins is executive 
vice chairman. The net deficit for 
the past season is $41,712; the 
estimated deficit for the season now 
begun, $150,000. The amount sub- 
scribed to date by 1434 friends is 
$63,938, leaving $119,054 to be raised 
to meet the budget for 1942-3. 
Everyone who subscribes becomes 
a friend of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and thereby is invited to 
the annual meeting of the Society of 
Friends, which will be held in Sym- 
phony Hall Tuesday afternoon, Noy. 
Mayor Tobin and Gov. Salton- 
Stall are expected to be present. 
At this meeting, open to Friends 
only, the progress of the campaign | 
will be made known. There will | 
be a concert by the Boston Sym-. 
phony Orchestra, and afterwards a 
reception and tea at which the | 
friends will meet Dr. Koussevitsky. 
The Orchestra’s financial state- 
ment for the season ending with 
August, 1942, shows the orchestra’s 
income as $775,436; of which the 
income from ticket sales in the 
regular season was $288,965 in Bos- 
ton, $170,933 in other cities. The 
income from 12 weeks of Pop Con- 
certs (an extension of the usual 10- 
week season) was $138,341. Chair 
rentals and coin contributions upon 
the grounds at the Esplanade con- 
certs amounted to $13,838. The 
royalties from sales of phonograph 


records was $82,365. 


Against the total income from 
these and other sources ($775,436), 
total expenditure was. $910,488, the 
main item being $542,656 for the 


Salaries of musicians and conductor. 


is leaves an operating deficit. of 
$135,052. Funds to meet this deficit 
have come from friends of the 
orchestra and from the interest 
upon its endowment fund (the ac- 


cumulation of numerous bequests 
to the orchestra for this purpose 
since’ its incorporation in 1918.) 

Gifts from the Friends and others 
last year were $74,139, and the inter- 
est on the endowment fund $19,200, 
ireducting the deficit for the season 
to. $41,712, : + 2 


Symphony Orchestra 
To the Editor of the Herald: 


It is Saturday, and T ha ve just 
come into Boston for an evening of 
relaxation. I crave music. For eight 
months now I have listened to 
nothing but the cacophony of a 
tinny radio in a drab barracks—jive 
and hillbilly, hillbilly and jive. 


I remember the Boston Sympho- 
ny, which I have heard, in happier 
days, a couple of dozen times. I 
remember its glorious refulgent 
tone, its ethereally singing strings, 
the marvelous rich color of its brass 
and woodwind section. I remember 
its Koussevitzkey, the world’s fore- 
most interpreter of Beethoven, 
Tschaikowsky and _ Sibelius, who 
plays upon it as if it were a titanic 
organ of exquisite sensitiveness. 


So I telephone Symphony Hall. 

“Have you a single for tonight?" 

“Yes. We have several for $4.40 
and a few left for $2.20.” 

Two dollars and twenty cents! 
I make $50 per month. 

“Have you standing room?” T ask. 

“No. Symphony Hall never has 
standing room for the orchestra 
concerts.” 

“Couldn’t a soldier even stand 
up?” 

“No.” 

So I shan’t hear any music this 
Saturday night. 

I wonder if the Boston Symphony 
could not sell a few cheap seats, or 
even standing room, to servicemen? 
It would mean a lot. 

The public should not get any 
idea from this letter that we are 
not grateful to Boston for its hos- 
pitality. We are more than grateful. 
We have been fed noble food until 
we are stuffed. We can buy but 
one drink in any bar. A civilian 
always insists on buying our second. 
Girls, just as nice as the ones back 
home and even more beautiful, 
dance with us complete strangers 
till the cows come home. Nearly 
every one is so decent thatLit. makes 
us feel ashamed. id: 3/: i 

If the Boston" Symp ony would 
make seats or standing room avail- 
able to us at a price we could afford, 
our cup oF gratitude would run 
over. at SOLDIER, 

New York. a 
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RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 


LOPATNIKOFF 


I. Allegro 
Il. Andantino 
Ill. Allegro molto 


(First performance in Boston) 


Sinfonietta, Op. 
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Bizer....‘‘Agnus Dei,” from the Incidental Music to “L’Arlésienne”’ 
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WAGNER “Schmerzen,” ‘“Traume,’’ Songs with Orchestra 


“Die Allmacht,” Song with Orchestra 
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Symphony in D mayor, No. 
Langsam. Schleppend wie ein Naturlaut 
Kraftig bewegt, doch nicht zu schnell 


—, . Feierlich und gemessen, ohne zu schleppen 
| . Sturmisch bewegt 
Bohiuslay Martina » | 


_ Whose Symphony No. 1, dedicated to the memory of Mme. Kous- 
sevitzky, will have its first performance at a. concert of the Boston SOLOIST 
Symphony Orchestra in Sanders Theater, Cambridge, on Nov. 12, and 


will be repeated at the concerts of Nov. 13 and 14 in Symphony Hall, : KERSTIN THORBORG 
Boston, under the direction of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. eth 3 
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Il. Allegro molto 
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Whose Symphony No. 1, dedicated to the memory of Mme. Kous- 
sevitzky, will have its first performance at a concert of the Boston SOLOIST 
Symphony Orchestra in Sanders Theater, Cambridze, on Nov, 12, and sea hina. ig | 
will be repeated at the concerts of Nov. 13 and 14 in Symphony Hall, KERSTIN THORBORG 


Boston. under the direction of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. Contralto 





; achieving atnieticism ot motion and 
oy moecere SLs, driving impetus through the use of 
Symphony Concer t elaborate figuration in dissonant 
h- counterpoint. The slow movements, 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Ric . , , irati ather than 
ard Burgin conducting, gave_its fifth regu demanding inspira ion r 
lar concert in. Symphony Hall vas the mathematics, provide the water- 
The grogram was_as follows: hazard, and into it tumble nine out 
Off..........: , Sin tonserts. Bs ang of ten. Lopatnikoff clears it hand- 
tate Bchmerzen,” raume’’ somely, and his siow movement not 
Schubert. ......-.-+%++-++2) Die Allmacht only shows traces of actual inspira- 
Mahler.:....... Symphony No. 1 in D major ne tet cleayie indicates that ‘the 
To be perfectly blunt about it, composer’s future will be bright 
the best thing in yesterday’s concert when he nae pores rgb 
r- 1 idiom. e was p 
was the conducting of ngprie en — aod was warmly received. 
gin—and the singing of Kerstin Kerstin Thorborg, whose posi- 
Thorborg. The Lopatnikoff was a8 ii.) 45 the top-ranking contralto 
dry as powdered alum and the Mah- of the day hardly needs recapitu- 
ler—well, contrary to Paul Stefan'’s jation here, was not always in the 
ecstatic conjecture (as printed in vein yesterday, but her singing was 
the program) that the “music, dewey never less than notable. Her con- 
fresh, strikes the goggles from the ception of Wagner’s “Traume” was 
nose of the peering critic,” let US especially moving, and in it she dis- 
assure the reader tha, our ebay played her extraordinary range of 
are perfectly safe. J¥- #* Y% ¢Hem1* vocal color to best advantage. Schu- 
Taking things as they came, there pert’s “Die Allmacht” taken, pos- 
was first the Lopatnikoff Sinfonil- sjply, a tone too lew, lost some of 
etta, which had its first Boston per- jts majesty, yet it is by no means 
formance. As a technical exercise gratuitous to say Mme. Thorborg 
for orchestra it is very good indeed. gan compete only with herself. 
The score is tricky, difficult, clever. Mr. Burgin's conducting was pow- 
The musicians have to work hard oeyfy) and musicianly throughout. 
and count correctly. Thus there 1s fre has developed in recent years 
no possibility they will experience into a fine conductor whose mas- 
during its performance the musSi~ tery of the orchestra is not to be 
cian’s nightmare of dreaming they qyestioned. Beyond that, however, 
are playing the largo of the NeW he is rapidly acquiring an audience 
World Symphony to wake up and | .conality which is extending his 
discover in horror that they are. It influence in the concert hall con- 
is, therefore, fun to play. siderably. The orchestra gave him 
As to its listening qualities, the j+- pect ‘yesterday throughout, the 
matter is not so ‘clear cut. It de- Mahler being especially well per- 
pends on its rhythinic vitality and +) eq, The concert will be repeated 
its harmonic handsprings to main- tonight, and the program next week 
tain the interest, and although both (yp, Koussevitzky, conducting), con- 
are employed with frantic urgency, cit; of Martinu’s First Symphony, 
the result is peculiarly transient. ipo Overture to Smetana’s “The 
Oddly enough, the middle move- partereq Bride’ and Beethoven’s 
ment is the most interesting. Mod- fourth Piano Concerto with Jan 
ern composers are often brilliantly Smeterlin as soloist. 
successful in their fast sections, 


Distinguished Contralto 


Heard in Group of Songs 
By L. A. Sloper - 


Kerstin Thorborg, distinguished only for material but for style, In 
contralto’ of the Metropolitan the present program, she used no 
Opera Company, is the soloist at operatic excerpts, but she did call 
this week’s pair of Boston Sym- upon two composers whose talent 
phony concerts, She was heard was specifically dramatic, as well 
yesterday in Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” as woon one who was a master of. 
from the incidental music to the Lied. ' 


“LArtésienne,” in Wagner’s’ By the evidence of yesterday’s 
Schmerzen” and “Traume,” and concert, she is more sympathetic 
in Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.” The to the operatic than to the Lied 


program § opened with Nicolas | style. And by the same token, it 


Lopatnikoff’s Sinfonietta, op. 27 would h , 
?, ' , ave been better if she had 
which was heard for the first time |: : 
. in Boston. The last item listed was ee ee eee 


nyiagy? Me ; ertory, The Bizet piece is th i- 
Mahler’s First Symphony. Richard ‘cal, ASR Wagner faa mackerel 
Burgin conducted. ff» “7. and sentimental. Schubert’s “Die 
The inclusion In a symphony | Allmacht” is great music, but its 
ni boat Mace ag ry a group . greatness was not realized in yes- 
s of an ancien ’ 7 
tradition which had gone out of la sia 3 sa 
style. When we have had vocal] Mr. Lopatnikoff is no stranger to 
soloists in recent years, they have | us, having already been heard at 
usually been heard in larger num-|these concerts with an orchestral 
bers, such as arias or scenas from | Scherzo, a Symphony, and a Violin 
operas, or in such items as Concerto, and at a Flute Players’ 
Beethoven’s “Ah, Perfido,”. and|concert with a Sonata for violin, 
Mahler’s “Song of the Earth,” piano, and side drum. His Sin- 
which were written for singer and | fonietta marks no departure from 
orchestra. There is, however, no|his works previously heard, being 
good reason why the old custom | remarkable chiefly for rhythmic 
should not be revived, except that | verve, instrumental color, and 
it makes for a rather spotty pro- | humor. It is pleasant music which 
gram. displays no originality. Mr. Burgin 
secured a performance of notable 
Mme. Thorborg is of course an | Clarity and precision. 
artist of superior equipment and There has long been a theory 
versatile accomplishment, who can/| that Dr. Koussevitzky delegates to 
do justice not only to Fricka and | Mr. Burgin new works which he 
Brangane, but to Octavian and, does not greatly admire. If he 
Orpheus, Her voice is of excep-| follows such a policy, can it have 
tional power and of good range, and | been extended to include standard 
when it is not forced, as it was| works which have come to in- 
yesterday on the high notes, full- terest him less? In view of his 
bodied and pure in quality, long championship of Mahler, it 
Since she has had wide experi- Seems unlikely. Still, it could be. 
ence im opera, it is natural that she Dr. Koussevitzky may yet join 
should turn to the lyric theater not the loyal opposition. | 


- + a 





Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Richard Burgin made his first aP- 
pearance of the season on the con- 
ductor’s stand of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, yesterday_after- 
noon, in the absence of Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky, who is taking a week’s re- 
spite. Running true to form, Mr. 
Burgin offered a pleasurably novel 
program which brought Kerstin 
Thorborg of the Metropolitan Opera 
as first soloist of the season. 

To begin, there was the Sinfoni- 
etta, Op. 27, by Nikolai Lopatnikoff, 
given first performance in Boston. 
Mme. Thorborg sang four songs 
with orchestra, the so-called “Agnus 
Dei” manufactured from an Inter- 
mezzo in the “L’Arlesienne” music 
of Bizet: Wagner's “Grief” and 
“Dreams”, and “The Almighty”, > 
Schubert. The afternoon ended wii 
a rare and_ still misunderstooc 
Symphony, the First,in D 
Gustav Mahler. Jfe -¢ 

Finished as ePy Cc f 
this year, the Lopatnikoff ‘Sinfoni- 
etta is bustling and astringent. The 
Russian-born composer has gone 1n 
for brisk rhythms, short phrases 
and figuration of jigging liveliness. 
There are no sentiments, no dally- 
ing with songful melodies even in 
the slow movement, no reflection. 

The sonorities have a_certaifi 
bright and calculated roughness 
about them: the form is, as nearly 
as one could tell on short acquain- 
tance, condensed and symmetrical; 
everything is neatly spaced and 
worked out, down to the rippling 
piano part which lends final effer- 
vescence to the ‘score. 

But what of substance or individ- 
uality? Had one been unaware of 
the composer, it would have been 
to ascribe authorship to several com- 
posers of the present. Taken as 
pure sound, the Sinfonietta is agree- 
able, and it does not present large 
chunks of dissonance. 

But does it leave any salient mel- 
ody, any -forceful or distinguishable 
pages in memory? Etept. for a 
general :mpression of sophisticated 
competence, one’s answer is a re- 
luctant no. Mr. Lopatnikoff was 
present and bowed from the stage. 

Just to hear Mme. Thorborg’s 
marvelous contralto, one of very few 
voices to send shivers up and down 
one’s back, is great pleasure. But 

why did it have to be heard in 
music not originally intended for 
voice and orchestra? , | 

The trivial “Agnus Dei” was fao- 

ricated from a purely instrumental 

Intermezzo that was not first-rate 

Bizet; both “Grief” and “Schmer- 

zen” sound better, with piano, and 

Schubert’s formidable song seems 

overblown with the accompaniment 


transferred from keyboard to 
strings, wind and percussion. 

One regrets that Mme. Thorborg 
was not invited to sing such a 


‘masterpiece as Mahler’s “Song. of 


the Earth,” in whose performance 
she has distinguished herself in 
Europe. Surely a_ baritone could 
have been found for the other vocal 
ig 

Nevertheless, the singer’s voice 
and artistry* were again the sheer 
delight they always are, even if she 
forced certain tones, mostly high 
ones, to obtain the terrific volume 
needed to cope with a full svrr- 
phonic orchestra. By some cu.. ?:- 
temps, she left the stage just © >- 
fore “The Almighty” was to be sung; 
after returning to acknowledge ap- 
plause, she and Mr. Burgin resumed 
their places and the Schubert was 
performed. 

Mahler’s First Symphony has 
rarely been heard in Boston. This 
orchestra had done it but twice be- 
fore, in 1923 and 1935. Musical 
purists probably find its implied 
imagery and structural peculiarities 
hard to follow. Mahler was fond of 
instrumental color and grotesquerie, 
and the First Symphony, is, con- 
sequently, music of more imagina- 
tive cunning than symphonic direct- 
ness, 

It is easy to criticize the long- 
drawn opening of the first move- 
ment, with its over-abundant “prel- 
ding” and the crowded last move- 
ment, where th ‘rnaterial was so 
plentiful that it “v"As pressed into 
too small a space for its own advan- 
tage. , 

But to criticize these aspects with- 
out balancing them with the formal 
compactness of the scherzo and the 
warmth and humor of the fantastic 
Funeral March is simply to betray 
one’s own inadequate grasp of 
Mahler. 

Mahler must be accepted on his 
own terms. He was a romantic, 
with an especially keen mastery of 
writing for orchestra. His impul- 
sive temperament led him to ex- 
press himself in a turbulent and 
sentimental way. That’s all there 
is to it. 

Either you like Mahler devotedly, 
as this chronicler certainly does, or 
he leaves you unmoved. But. as 
one has observed before, Mahler is 
slowly making his own way. Yes- 
terday’s audience was indeed cor- 
dial. 

Not muclf space is left to sneak 
of Mr. Burgin’s fine conducting, 

which was dore without a_ baton. 
He seems to improve at every ap- 
pearance. Yesterday was another 
step forward. both technically and 
in matters of individuality.—C. W. D. | 
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FADED TEXT 


Richard Burgin--A Few Words 
On a Not-to-Be Forgotten Man 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 

There’s a story about a business man who indulged his fancy 
by supporting a large orchestra so he could be the ccnductor. 
He knew next to nothing about conducting, although he could 
manage the stick all right once the orchestra got started, so he 
relied on his concert master to give the orchestra the down beat 
with his bow. One day, so the story goes, the concert ‘naster 
didn’t appear at concert time, and another had to take his place. 
The c ‘ductor raised his stick and held it aloft. Nothing hap- 
pened.’ He tried it again. Still nothing happened. At last the 


conductor, thoroughly irritated, shot_a glare at,the poor, fellow 
at the first desk and hissed: { ~ /- ¥ a (Leal 
“Goon, man! For heavert’s sak@ what are you walting [oF?”’ 
No such situation exists at Symphony Hall, of course, for 
the good Doctor is a man who knows what he . wants and }ie- 
cisely how to get it, and were his musicians to prompt him on the 


matter. his astonisliment would be marvelous to see. But as 


Richard Burgin has just finished his pair of concerts as assistant 
conductor during Dr. Koussevitzky’s absence, and ‘has resumed 
his place as concert master, the story does illustr:te a point of 


some timely interest, and offers us a chance to b 
a rather tardy tribute. 


NOT A FORGOTTEN MAN ANYHOW pon fie 

You couldn’t exactly call him a for otten,., 40, for he has 
made his presence felt both in the,o.;, tri..4 .d in Boston’s 
musical life for some 22 years. Y+. hej... 4). a3, lest, unassum- 
ing fellow that we all accept his admirable yualities as being some- 
how our due and are more than likely to overlook his enormous 
influence over the general well-being and musical fitness of the 
orchestra as a whole. It wouldn’t be stretching a point nor would 
it in the least diminish the stature of the conductol, ip say that 
Mr. Burgin has contributed incalculably to the unchallenged 
superiority of the orchestra. i 

His background for the task is impressive. A virtuoso upon. 
his instrument in his own right, hé studied with Lotto, Joachim 
and Auer (whose assistant he later became) and made his debut 
with the Warsaw Philharmonic in 1903 at the age of 11. After 
some years as a recitalist, he became concert master of the Lenin- 
srad Symphony; then, successively, of thé Oslo, Helsinki and 
Stockholm orchestras, and has served as concert master under 
Sibelius and Richard Strauss. He came to Boston in 1920, and has 
since served as principal violinist and assistant conductor. 

It always seems to be a source of wonder as to just what a 
concert master does beside sit in the most prominent position and 
shake hands with the conductor after a particularly impressive 
ovation. He does so much more it is hard to know where to begin. 
In the first place, he is the go-between. As the technical problems 


emtow upon him 


FADED TEXT 


the musicians are called upon to solve every ‘minute of rehearsa] 
are indescribably taxing, nerves can give way, and when they do 
it is the concert master’s job to soothe. If the leader cannot con- 
vey his wishes with utmost clarity, it is the concert master’s job 
to do SO. If the leader, engrossed in his creation of a finished 
interpretation, loses touch with the men or with time it is the 
concert master’s duty to be tactful. And in matters of techni 
or proper understanding of a beat or a nuance, he must be : 
hand with a helpful Suggestion for orchestra or conductor r 
In actual performance, he is responsible for the bowing and 
the attack of the strings: he’s got to make himself felt ‘at all 
times, not only among the strings but in the whole orchestfa | 
He’s responsible for entries and releases, for securing a unifarn’ 
tone and for establishing the: general tenor of the response 
the leader. And he must do this not by gesture or shouting but 
by means of a subtle pervasive ability to command through his 
mere presence. Moreover, his relations with the leader himself 
must be ideal, for a conflict of wills between leader and concert 
master is instantly discernible to the orcnestra, and its effect an 
- pag na. hachi the musicians, as witness the plight of at 
est orchestras. Finally ¢ ing 
out losing his own savaneinithe: ven eee en a ee 


PHOROUGH, NOT GLAMOROUS 


That Mr. Bergin has achieved these various things is ampl 
vestified by his extre: e popularity with the men of the Pradinccons 45: 
ae by his ability t npress his own stamp upon his audiences 
when he fulfills his | lon as assistant conductor. Although I 
studied conducting, L most of his successfy] brethren his fi ; 
nant a wh ne concert master of a busnelean 
orchestra, The leade 2.3 : t ths last 1 )] | 
time his powers have «. ‘elo ith Nireaatng anthorien* ne 
conductor, he is first of all a thorough musician rather than : 
glamorous one. His knowledge of a score comes from years of 
Intimacy with it, ud he is most comfortable after a long eriod 
of study with a sc re he is to perform. Yet—and this is what 
he proves himseli—he can sight-read. a score with meredible 
facility if he has to. He will never forget, he told us, his terror 
at having to assume Schoenberg’s place on a five-minute notice 
as guest conductor during a performance severa] years ago of 
Verklaerte Nacht,” yet we distinctly remember that to hav 4 
a Singularly fine performance. at, 

His movements are not exactly economical on the conductor’s 
stand, yet they are by no means designed for mere show. On the 
contrary, his sole purpose is to achieve the utmost clarity of beat 
while endowing the music with the conviction he himself feels 
for it. He is not an “interpretative” conductor in the usual sens 
of the word, and certainly not a showman. He does not brin to 
bear any idiosyncrasies of style or interpretation, his idea n Be 
ously being not to disturb the foundations built by Dr. Kouss 
vitzky, yet he unquestionably stamps his own personality pars 
music, and it reflects the quality he himself so strongly cony . 
a quiet but utterly sincere musicianship. sais 
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FADED TEXT 


ler’ § Petia | 
- of Musical “Olterings 


Be WARREN. STOREY SMITH 


An invigorating note was sounded at, 
the .outset.-of yesterday afternoon's’ 


Symphony Concert, the most consist-4 bi 
ently enjoyable of the season, when: 
Acting Conductor Richard Burgin, pro- 
ceeding briskly to the stage, directed , 


the orchestra, not the audience, in a’ 
version of “The Star Spangled Banner’’ 


that sounded like’ a call to patriotism | 


rather. than a solemn and sentimental 
‘reflection upon it. From then on things | 


the music permitted, spiritedly as well. 
No. chackneyed. classic encumbered 


he always interestingly and when | 


Mf! Burgin’s programme 4 although it’ 


must “be admitted that erstin Thor- 


borg, notable contralto of oe Yietro-— 
ee ‘who graced . the. i 
fi 4 


ight have’ chosen a fresher 
t of songs than the “Agnus Dei,” 
rane trom the Intermezzo in* Bizet’s 


Second *‘L’Arlesienne’’ Suite, Wagner's 


! and, .aja t 
Schubert's “Die Allmacht.” However, Change 


‘the ‘Bizet adaptation excepted, these are | 


*Schmerzen” and ‘Traeume”’ 


amast eces of vocal literature sand 


the well-known in many cities *here 
and abroad, had been heard but twice 
at. the Symphony Concerts, in 1923 
(Monteux) and 1935 (Mitropoulos). De- 
spite the generally acknowledged mod- 
ernity of Mahler’s contrapuntal and 
orchestral technique, clearly and defin- 
itely observable even in this youthful 
‘fame of 1888, no two works in the 

Arne musical form could be more 
| shat rply contrasted than these. Mahler 
Was a romanticist, heir of Schubert 
‘and the other Austrian symphonists on 
the one hand and of Berlioz on _ the 


- yother, In. his music sentiment - ‘and 


irony, naievete and sophistication, pas- 


‘toral innocence and mordant cynicism 


vare juxtaposed in a manner that some 
‘find disgoncerting or even downright 
repellant. And though he put no titles 
n his’ phonies there is not one of 
them “tW#t can be heard as absolute 
music, ‘particularly this No. t with its 
nointed.,references to the composer's 
Song of a Travelling Journeyman,” 
Lopatnikoff, per contra, writes as a 
neo-clagsicist. Though it has rhythmic 


‘verve and in places even fa suggestion 


of melodic charm, his Sinfonietta is 
essentially tone-spinning and, one 


might add, in the atonal idiom. Where- 
as Mahler is personal, he is imper- 


sonal. Whereas Mahler’s. music is full 
of ulterior meaning, the sounds of na- 
ture, the pleasures of the folk, the 
bitterness of unrequitted. love. and. 


man’s final triumph over those forces 
which would thwart and oppress. him, 
; the music of Lopatnikoff means noth-. 


ing and rid nothing. And this is ng 


| 


| 


co “7 OB 4! ie 
re | ~p- sent yester-» 


day air received from the audience the 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND F 


. ORTY-THREE 


Sixth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. NOVEMBER 18, af 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemper 14, dl 8:15 o'clock 


SMETANA | 
Bride’’ 
MARTING 


No. 1 
Moderato: 
Allegro; 


Largo 


poco pitt mosso 
[rio: poco moderato 


Allegro non troppo 


(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN 


Mme: ‘Thorborg sang them eppatenciy' | ‘ 
jand- expressively to rex —— ey oh ‘who. grows yearly as conductor, inter- 
eds ta sym ete “Hall,” etioen4 a preted the Sinfonietta with discern- 
“know: her well in opera. a 


For straight orchestral works Mr. ' he read the latter’s extraordinary score 


| Burgin’ gave us a stimulating novelty, | : 
a new Sinfonietta by Nikolai Lopat- av avith sympathy, ‘conviction and pene 


-nikoff, and a long overdue revival, the | trating. insight.’ Applause which.“one 


| y wager will be even, heartier to- 
First | Symphony of Mahler, which | nigh t was his reward, 


"4 


ecognition he deserved. Mr. Burgin, 


ent and, as a self-admitted cham- |; 
pion of the still-misunderstood Mahler, 


Concerto for Pianoforte No. 4 inG 
I. Allegro moderato 

Il. Andante con moto 
III: Rondo: vivace. 


major, Op. 58 


SOLOIST 


JAN SMETERLIN 


(Mr. Smeterlin uses the Steinway Piano) 
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FADED TEXT 


FINE CONCERT 
BY SYMPHONY 


Mahler's First. lighlight 
of Musical #iferings 


‘though well-known in many cities here 


and abroad, had been heard but twice 


'at the Symphony Concerts, in 1923 


(Monteux) and 1935 (Mitropoulos). De- 
spite the generally acknowledged mod- 
ernity of Mahler’s contrapuntal and 
orchestral technique, clearly and defin- 
itely observable even in this youthful 
effort of 1888, no two works in the 
same musical form could be more 
sharply contrasted than these. Mahler 
Was a romanticist, heir of Schubert 
and the other Austrian symphonists on 
the one hand and of Berlioz on the 


,other, In his music sentiment and 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


An invigorating note was sounded at 
the outset of yesterday afternoon's 
Symphony Concert, the most consist-* 
ently enjoyable of the season, when 
Acting Conductor Richard Burgin, pro- 
ceeding briskly to the stage, directed 
the orchestra, not the audience, in a 
version of “The Star Spangled Banner’ 
that sounded like a call to patriotism 
rather than a solemn and sentimental 
reflection upon it. From then on things 
moved always interestingly and when 
the music permitted, spiritedly as well. 

No hackneyed classic encumbered 
Mr. Burgin’s programme, although it 
must be admitted that Kerstin Thor- 
borg, notable contralto of the J ®tro- 
politan, who graced the  occagjon, 
might have chosen a fresher a. »ri- 
ment of songs than the ‘‘Agnus Dei,” 
made from the Intermezzo in‘ Bizet’s 
Second “‘L’Arlesienne’’ Suite, Wagner’s 
“Schmerzen” and ‘“Traeume” and 
Schubert's “Die Allmacht.” However, 
the Bizet adaptation excepted, these are 
masterpieces Of vocal literature -and 
Mme Thorborg sang them oppulently 
and expressively to the great delight of 
all concerned. Not before had she ap- 
peared in Symphony Hall, though we 
know her well in opera. 

For straight orchestral works Mr. | 
Burgin gave us a stimulating novelty, 
a new Sinfonietta by Nikolai Lopat- 
nikoff, and a long overdue revival, the 
First Symphony of Mahler, which 


irony, naievete and sophistication, pas- 


‘toral innocence and mordant cynicism 
‘are juxtaposed in a marner that some 


find disconcerting or even downright 
repellang, And though he put no titles 
on his symphonies there is not one of 
them thet can be heard as absolute 
music, prrticularly this No. 1 with its 
pointed references to the composer's 
“Songs of a Travelling Journeyman.” 

Lopatnikoff, per contra, writes as a 
neo-classicist. Though it has rhythmic 
verve and in places even ‘a suggestion 
of melodic charm, his Sinfonietta is 
essentially tone-spinning and, one 
might add, in the atonal idiom. Where- 
as Mahler is personal, he is imper- 
sonal. Whereas Mahler’s music is full 
of ulterior meaning, the sounds of na- 
ture, the pleasures of the folk, the 
bitterness of unrequitted love and 
man’s final triumph over those forces 
which would thwart and oppress. him, 
the music of Lopatnikoff means noth- 
ing and says nothing. And this is not 


said to condemn. it.. Musigy fashions 
change. Re ae 
i& off ie” 


Mr. Le&patn présent yester- 
day and received from the audience the 
recognition he deserved. Mr. Burgin, 
who grows yearly as conductor, inter- 
preted the Sinfonietta with discern- 
ment and, as a self-admitted cham- 
pion of the still-misunderstood Mahler, 
he read the latter’s extraordinary score 


avith sympathy, conviction and pene- 


trating. insight. Applause which.‘one 
may wager will be even. heartiér to- 
night was his reward. 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON INETEEN 
NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AN} FORTY-THREKR 


an 


Sixth Pro gramme 


0" lor /: 


ANTURDAY EVENING, Novemper If, a6 St15 o'clock 


SMETANA 
verture to ‘The Bartered Bride” 
MARTING . 


| 2 Symphony No. 


Moderato: Poco piu 
Il. Allegro: ‘Trio: 


MIOSSO 


por é. moderato 
lll. Largo 
I\. 


\lleero Wor LrOppo 


(karst Performance) 


INTERMISSION 
BEE THOV . 
ia | | | 
VEN. “Concerto for Pianoforte No. {f in ¢ 
a \llegro moderato 
ll. Andante con moto 


Ill: Rondo: vivace 


* InNayor, () p, Xe 


SOLOIST 
JAN SMETERLIN 


(Mr. Smeterlin uses the Steinw 


ay Piano) 





By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. 

| ; these elements, as well as the strug- 
Symphony C oncert gle to be a “Czech” composer, would 
‘ ime sixth regular concert of the Boston Culminate in so remarkable a com- 
Symphony orchestra, Serge Koussevitzky position as the First Symphony was 
chnduating, took place yesterday afternoon wholly unanticip ated. 
in Symphony Hall. Jan Smeterlin, pianist, : 
was the soloist. The program was as Yet he has’ combined the neo- 
‘“Bartered Bride’ Bach or neo-baroque polyphony with 

artinu. . seeseeve o. Symphony Page a palatable melodic and rhythmic 
Beethoven. ....Concerto No. 4 in G. “p °° inspiration entirely his own, not- 

Let us begin by stating that the withstanding the traces of French 
new Martinu Symphony is a truly jmpressionism and the characteris- 
beautiful and even a significantcom- tic Czech woodwind figuration. Al- 
position. There were other notable though the first movement. well 
things on the program; the asSton- establishes the mood of the sym- 
ishing appearance before the con- phony, the two inner movements 
cert of Helen Howe in an amusing seemed to us most eloquent. The 
(and let us fervently hope, effec- scherzo has all the pace and in- 
tive!) monologue; the performance tensity of the true orchestral scherzo 
by Jan Smeterlin of the Beethoven (with a charming trio to boot), 
Fourth Concerto, and the dashing while the slow movement with its 
revival by Dr. Koussevitzky of Sme- long and moving melodic line is 
tana’s well-worn Overture, but the nearly without comparison in mod- 
mind keeps [gry to the Marz ern music. The finale reveals a less 

BR 
f: 


Overture to 


tinu. ~ * elevated inspiration, but is distin- 
At age Of 5 is Czech com- guished by considerable rhythmic 
poser has learned the secret of writ- vitality. In short. the work is one 
ing a symphony. Most contemporary of the very few modern composi- 
composers approach the form with tions which truly deserve the ap- 
caution, but few have waited as pellation of Symphony. 
long as Martinu. And, as it happens, The composition is dedicated to 
few have thought the matter out the memory of Mme. Natalie Kousse- 
with so much sincerity. Obviously, vitzky, and it was performed with 
the form has troubled him through- the utmost conviction by conductor 
out his whole creative career. He and orchestra alike. The composer, 
says as much in his remarkable whose youthful appearance belies 
statement (printed in the program) his mature years, was in the audi- 
of his symphonic convictions. You ence and received a thorough-going 
may read into them, too, a fine con- welcome. 
demnation of the monstrously over- Appearing as soloist in the Con- 
blown (or, Knock T’hem Down With certo, Jan Smeterlin gave it a sin- 
a Tuba) school of Shostakovich, gularly delicate conception. His 
et al.! tendency was to take it generally 
Although we may have admired its slower than is the custom and the 
ceeding cleverness, we were left, very conductor often enforced a more 
cold, by Martinu’s Concerto Grosso. rigid beat than was comfortable to 
It seemed to us a colossus of aridity the soloist, yet the performance was 
in which the composer—at Our ex- persuasive and, in the slow move- 
pense—sought to recapture the or- ment, exquisite. Both orchestra and 
chestral vivacity of Bach in the me- soloist achieved wonders in the mat- 
dium of wholly dissonant counter- ter of phrasing. Mr Smeterlin per- 
point. On the other hand, there formed his own appropriate and 
was the knowledge through pre- tastefully briefcadenzas. All in all, 
vious contact with him, that he was a concert of sufficient memory to 
capable of melcdic invention of keep us going until the orchestra 
extraordinary charm and distinc- returns from its out-of-town visit 
tion. ‘That the struggle between on the 27th. 


, Miss Howe in Dramatic Sketch; 


Martinw’s Symphony Played 


Two novelties graced the | 3 | 
pro-| Miss Howe’s sketch, after poki 
eg ha ager sien of oy pray Monet a little friendly fun, made A ee F 
. _*Tiday aiter- dramatic form the need for he] 
ek Eh In Symphony Hall’ from’everybody if the iicineant, in 
Aengge y. Une was the introduc- to continue. A more graphic appeal 
initial Sige nologist; the other , the would be hard to conceive and the 
eer aa on performance of a management deserves congratula- 
ting hie fir he by Bohuslav Mar- tions for violating precedent in so 
; good a cause with 
Hele ae two, the contribution of : tf ane _ ae 
eien 410we was the more star-. Mr. Marting contributed th 
er Feng gta of oe sen- program book an’ essay Po. the 
| monologue, but be- symphonic form in which he de- 
pr naga Pe Gh gy looking up the rec- scribed the present work as bates 
the Ai gig to aay that this was and lyric in character. Dr, Kous- 
perlgrste wtih ar such a feature had sevitzky apparently had neglected 
of the Bo c ea scr at a concert to read this note, for as he pre-— 
tra. ni ad ne 2: rr sented it the symphony—which is 
Indeed, §t is ‘unlikely % Ke. dedicated to the memory of Mme. 
. y wnat any Koussevitzky — did not differ 


other symphony orchestra has . 
presented such a number: vil noticeably from the other works of 


though Leopold Stokowski in his ‘is composer that we have heard 
later Philadelphia days used to de- 1 Boston. There have been four 
liver monologues from the plat- of them; three bore titles which 
form, it is not quite the same sort’ Showed that they were intended 
of thing, to be clothed in classic garb: yet 
OF Pe they all ion 
y gave the impression on 
Probably we should hasten to hearing them that they were de- 
explain that Miss Howe’s perform. SCriPtive music, like “La Bagarre;”’ 
ance was presumably not intended /iKe, too, the symphonic cycle, “My 
to set a precedent, nor to mark Country,” of Smetana, or the “New 
a departure in policy. Rather, it World” Symphony of Dvoyék. 
grew out of the campaign for a But this is merely to say that Mr. 
fund to guarantee the current sea- Martina’s Symphony is both racial 
son, When this is understood, the nd characteristic, and Dr. Kousse- 
revolutionary innovation becomes Vitzky evidently interpreted it in 
quite normal, that understanding. The result was 
Certainly, no more suitable artist that, for this listener at least, the 
in this field than Miss Howe could first movement became a prolonged 
be found. She knows her Boston lament. The second is a folkish 
matrons, and when she appeared in SCherzo with a charming Trio. The 
character on the platform yester- Next movement, Largo, is a long 
day, no one in the audience was SuUStained song, and the last a bus- 
more Friday-afternoon-symphony- tling Allegro, with suggestions of 
concertish, What made the jest “blues” technique, These last two 
more enjoyable was the fact that Movements have less than the first 
the ladies who were being carica- two of melodic appeal and 
fured were themselves much Thythmic verve. The symphony 
amused, was well received, and the com- 
poser took several bows. 
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ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


The concert had opened, appro- 
priately, with Smetana’s “Bar- 
tered Bride” Overture. This was 
performed with the almost incredi- 
ble virtuosity of which the orches- 
tra is capable; but Dr. Koussevit- 
szy’s reading of it was marked by. 
extremes of tempi and dynamics 
that diverted attention from the 
music. 

The second half of the program 
was devoted to Beethoven’s Piano 
Concerto Noy 4, in G major, with 
Jan Smeterlin as soloist. The per- 
formance was superb. The soloist 
had the good judgment to approach 
this great work not as a virtuoso 
piece, but as the thing of lyric 
beauty that it is. He placed at the 
composer’s disposal his brilliant 
technique, his lovely tone, his 


smooth legato, his lyric phrasing, 


and above all his. reverent joy in 
the music. Dr. Koussevitzky se- 
cured for him an accompaniment 
which matched his mood precisely. 


L. A. S. 


SYMPHONY HAS 


A MONOLOGUE 


Miss Howe Makes Plea for 
Support of Orchestra 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Yesterday afternoon’s Symphony Con- 


cert did not lack for incident. it began 
not with music but with a monologue. 
It was the occasion for Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s return to the podium after a 
weeks absence. It offered the first 
performance anywhere of the First 
Symphony, by Bohuslav Martinu, with 
the composer in attendance, and it 
‘closed with a superlatively fine per- 
‘formance of the Beethoven G major 
'Piano Concerto at the hands of Jan 
'Smeterlin and an orchestra that was 
| just as good as he was. 

| To the complete surprise of nearly 
everyone, though an insert in the pro- 


| 
| gramme book nearly gave it away, Miss 


‘4 
Helen Howe walked down the aisle, 
mounted the stage, proceeded to put on 
a jacket, hat and fur piece, picked up 
a lorgnette and launched into an imi- 
tation of an elderly subscriber, greeting 
her friends in the intermission, that 
was both apt and amusing. And the 
reason for this unusual embellishment 
to a symphonic matinee? Under the 
guise of innocent entertainment, Miss 
Howe was making a plea for the or- 
chestra’s financial support. The afore- 
said insert reminded us that 1648 friends 
of the orchestra have subscribed $87,141 
and that $89,623 must be raised in order 
to guarantee the current season. Let 
us hope that Miss Howe, who will per- 
form again tonight, will aqjomplish her 
purpose. th ~ Y2 cot 
To get ck fo the re&] business of 
the afternoon, Mr. Martinu’s Symphony, 
composed last -summer on commission 
from the Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
tion, Inc., and dedicated to the memory 
of Mme. Koussevitzky, is, on the whole, 
a most agreeable work, with few of the 
asperities we used to consider insep- 
arable from modern music. A. more 
critical approach would lead to the con- 
clusion that the sheer sound of Mr. 
Martinu’s music, not without its remi- 
niscences of both romanticism and im- 
pressionism, is more arresting than the 
ideas set forth. At the outset, the com- 
bined orchestral and harmonic color put 
one in mind of Rachmaninoff and the 
characteristically elegiac mood of the 
Russian composer was elsewhere sug- 
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Bohuslav Martinu 


Whose Symphony No. 1, dedicated to the memory of Mme. Kous- 
sevitzky, will have its first performance at a concert he Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Sanders Theater, Cambridge, on Nov. 12, and 


will be repeated at the concerts of Nov. 15 and 14 in Symp hpag'ta! 
Roston. under the direction of Dr. Serge Koussevitzky. °- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Agrees to Join Petrillo’s Union 


Special to the Herald Tribune 
BOSTON, Nov. 25.—The two-year- 
old battle of James Caesar Petrillo, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, to unionize the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, the! 


only major orchestra in the country 
that has been non-union in recent 
years, has finally been crowned 


with success, it. b e own 
Wednesday night fsa J > i 
While neither union nor Boston 
Symphony officials would comment, 
they would not deny reports that 
the orchestra has at last come to an 
agreement with the union. Formal 


details of the agreement were ex- 
pected to be announced shortly. 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
Of the orchestra and one of the 
few major American conductors still 
outside Mr. Petrillo’s fold, who said 
recently that he would join the 
union provided the rest of the or- 
chestra did, now will be able to 
return to radio and recording fields 
from Which he has beyred in 
the last two years. x 

The agreement which was finally 
reached came as a result of con- 
cessions made by both the orchestra 
‘and the union, it was learned. The 
'Boston Symphony is believed to 
have won the right to go outside 
ithe Boston area to hire instru- 
‘mentalists. 


This had been a major bone of' 


contention, for the by-laws of the 
A. F.of M.specified that a conductor 
could not go outside the local juris- 
diction to hire new men. Mr. Petrillo 
polled locals of the union by tele- 
graph to have the by-laws amended 
so thet the point could be satisfac- 
torily settled, it was disclosed. 

Mr. Petrillo had the Boston Sym- 
phony barred from radio and re- 
cording fields on Aug. 13, 1940, by 
threatening to pull out all union 
players from any groups that did 
business with the Boston Symphony. 

Dr. Koussevitzky admitted recent- 
ly that the union ban had been a 
complete success. He said his or- 
chestra had given no broadcasts 
and made no records in the last two 
years. He added that Mr. Petrillo 
also succeeded in cutting down the 
field of potential guest conductors 
for the Boston Symphony, through 
barring members of the union from 
leading the group. 

The agreement with the union, an 
affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor, is expected to have several 
other beneficial results for the Bos- 
ton Symphony. For one thing, it 
Will enable the Boston Symphony to 
make better progress toward meet- 
ing its annual deficit, as a result of 
expected future income from radio 
broadcasting and recordings. For 
another thing, it will clear up the 
Boston Symphony’s difficulties in 
hiring concert halls while on tour. 
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hk RIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 27, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Nove 


Symphony in C major, No. 34 (Koechel 


Allegro vivace 
Andante di molto 
Ill. Finale: Allegro vivace 


No. 338) 


: F ae vk 
PROKOFIEFEF Lieutenant Kije,”” Orchestra] Suite Op. 60 
1. Birth of Kije 3 | 
Il. Romance 

III. Kije’s Wedding 
IV. Troika 


V. Burial of Kije 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36 
I. Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima in movimento di 
II. Andantino in modo di canzona 

III. Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato: Allegro 

IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


Valse 


ern 
BALDWIN PIANO 


i 


This programme will end about 4:20 on. Friday 


Afternoon, 
10:05 O'clock on Saturday Evening 


“MBER 28, at 8:15 o'clock 
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_ Symphony Fund Progresses 


Half the money necessary to; 
meet the needs of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra through the cur- 
rent season has been pledged. 

This was dramatically revealed 
yesterday afternoon at the annual 
meeting of the Friends of the Or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall. 

Charles H. Watkins, executive 
vice-chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, had just amnounced from 
the platform that the original 
figure of $188,000 needed had 
been reduced by gifts and pledges 
to $101,000, when Seth T. Gano, 
a member of the committee, in- 
terrupted to report that an anony- 
mous donor, already a contributor 
through the Friends, had sent in 


a check for .$5,000 as ay unte- 
stricted gift. J -U-¥$ Demat 

Shortly théreafter, Jerome D. 
Greene, president of the Trustees, 
who was pr‘ :‘iding in the absence 
in Washington of Reginald C. 
Foster, chairman of the Friends, 
announced that another gift of 
$10,000 had been received on the 
unrestricted basis, thus providing 
a substantial beginning of an un- 
restricted fund. 

Mr. Watkins also reported that 
the Trustees, in addition to per- 
forming their duties without com- 
pensation, had themselves con- 
tributed $25,500. 

Gov. Leverett Saltonstall, who 
had expected to attend but was. 
prevented by an official engage- 
ment, sent a letter which was read 
by Mr. Greene, expressing his be- 
lief in the necessity of supporting 
the arts in wartime as one of the 
things for which we are fighting. 

Mayor Maurice J, Tobin made a 
cordial speech voicing official ap- 
preciation of the distinction the or- 
chestra has brought to the city and 


ema 


also declaring his belief in the 
spiritual value of great music. 

A resolution was adopted con- 
veying to Dr, Serge Koussevitzky 
the Friends’ appreciation of his 
service to the community not only 
as conductor of the orchestra but as 
founder of the Berkshire Music 
Center. 

+ After the business meeting, the 
orchestra under Dr, Koussevitzky 
played Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony, and then a reception was 


' held, 


“FRIENDS” TO 
HOLD MEETING 


Symphony Supporters in 
Session Tomorrow 


In answer to an invitation from the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra to attend 
the annual meeting of the Friends of the 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall tomorrow 
afternoon, Governor Saltonstall, com- 


pelled to decline, made this statement: 
“In the maintenance of the home 


front, the support of the Boston sSym- 


phony Orchestra must be ranked as one 
of prime necessity, as representing an 


‘important element among the cultural! 
‘resources which we are fighting to pre- 


serve,” ‘ 


Mayor Tobin will be present at the 
meeting. Sending his acceptance, he 
wrote: 

“The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
stands in the front rank of the many 
cultural institutions of which this city 


‘is proud. By adding to its regular sea- 


son of concerts those which are given 
at popular prices every summer in the 
Pops, and without charge to scores of 
thousands on the Esplanade, it has 
brought refreshment and delight to all 
the people and should have the support 


of all.” 


The meeting will be at 4 o’clock and 
will be open to all who have contrib- 
uted in the present effort to assure the 
orchestra’s future. There will be music 
by the orchestra, and a tea at which 
Serge Koussevitzky will receive the 
Friends, 
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Symphony in © major, No. 94 (Koechel N } 
Allegro vivace | le ie 
Andante di molto 


Ill. Finale: Allegro vivace 


PROKOFIEFF “Lieuten: .1je,”” 
F dia Wc, tenant Kaije,”” Orchestral Suite, Op. 60 
Ill. Romance 
HIT. Kije’s Wedding 
IV. Troika 
V. Burial of Kije 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 
I, Andante sostenuto. Moderato con anima in movimento dj Val | 
If. Andantino in modo di canzona pb 1 
IlJ. Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato: Allegro 

IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco | 
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CHOICELIST - 
BY SYMPHONY 


Opens With Mozart, Ends 
With Tchaikovsky - 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The aS-S00d-as-unionized Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra did not play any worse 
for that fact yesterday afternoon. Much 
of the time it was at or above its usual 
best. To be Sure, there was a blue note 
in the brass near the beginning of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, with 
Which the concert closed, but no horn 
Player has ever been exactly sure of 
What was S0ing to come out of his 
instrument’s metal coils. Ags for the 
audience, it was more than usually ap- 
plausive, Mozart’s Symphony in C Ma- 
jor, No. 34, was wel] received. Proko- 
fieff’s “Lieutenant Kije’’ Suite made a 
decided hit and the ear-splitting, nerve- 
Shattering finish of the Tchaikovsky 
elicited howls of joy. As has been ob- 
served before, audiences like 'em loud 
The Mozart Symphony, by no means 
unfamiliar here, might be 
Grade B Mozart. 


the lesser 
not o 


tly one of 
it certainly is 
- In the first 
about his busi- 
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a pleasing sense of the operatic. 
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After “ 
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T’chaikovsky’s Symphony seemed 
freshingly vital, Unorthodoxly, 
audience broke in with applause, a 
j Clusion of the Se 


in modo dj 
top Tchaikovsky, On 


about the Symphony as a Whole is that 
Tin Pan Alley has as yet derived no 
sustenance from it. 
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The F minor Sym 

like a@ Skyrocket, a skyrocket 
equipped for sound. The “Fate” 
theme for brass was more portentous 
than ever, and the finale ripped 
along incredibly fast and with 
mounting din. No wonder there was 
applause between movements and 
a spontaneous burst of cheers at the 
end. Any audience loves big, deep 


sonorities with ] ts b 

Pepeussion. (fy Qf My 
The Sy 10 a ee 

better by the 

bassoon 


off the pitch 

ments, and there were 

other, though. less notable, slips 
from Boston Symphony finesse, 

The horns, too, had a bit of diffi- 
culty in “Lieut. Kije,” though, in 
general, their virtuoso Music en- 
joyed the best performance of the 
afternoon. . Splendid for its even 
sonority was Roger Voisin’s off-stage 
playing of the trumpet theme of the 
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fictitious Lieut. Kije. He deserved 
the applause that was his when MY. 
Koussevitzky brought him to the 
stage. 

This comparatively modest work 
of Prokofieff is not exceptional in 
anything but the skill and economy 
of its craftsmanship, though its wit 
and charm are unfailingly attrac- 
tive. There is never any laboring 
of a comic point, never too much 
overt cleverness. 

Mozart fared well, but rather 
heavily: in the first movement and 
finale. Yet the tone of the Boston 
Symphony strings in that rococo 
andante was nothing short of heav- 
enly. 


Prokofieft’s 
‘Kije’ Suite 
Is Revived 


By L. A. Sloper 
As his first program to follow 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 


New York visit, Dr. Koussevitzky - 


chose for this week’s concerts in 


Symphony Hall three familiar 
pieces: Mozart’s Symphony in C 
major, No. 34 (K. 338), Proko- 
fieff’s orchestral suite derived from 
his music to the film, “Lieutenant 


Kijé,” and Tchaikovsky’s, Fourt) | 
Symphony. }{- A, . rf "1 
The Moza one without a 


Minuet) was played brilliantly, as 
it always is by this orchestra and 
this conductor; perhaps a little too 
brilliantly, for again yesterday it 
was possible to feel that the per- 
formance would have been im- 
proved by modifications of tempi 
and dynamics. For this listener, the 
Andante was too slow and the 
Finale too fast, and the contrast 
between them too sharp. Moreover, 
the dynamic shading was some-~- 
times exaggerated. But the virtuos- 
ity of the performance, if achieved | 
at the expense of certain musical 
values, brought a storm of applause. 

The Prokofieff Suite, along with | 
“Peter and the Wolf,” is the kind | 
of music its composer considers 
best suited to Bostonian tastes; or 
so he intimated a few years ago 
after one of his bigger works had 
been coolly received here. 

But an artist is not always the 
best judge of his own work. In- 
deed, it has happened before that 
little pieces tossed off by a com- 
poser as a jeu d’esprit have turned 
out to be longer lived than some 
of his more pretentious composi- 
tions. 

Now Prokofieff is of course 4 
composer of distinguished ability, 
who has unfortunately been partly 
overshadowed by the bright light 
of Stravinsky. Nevertheless, I have 
found Prokofieff’s lighter works 
generaily more rewarding than his 
serious ones; and so long as we 
hear the . Classical Symphony, 
“Peter,” and “Kijé,” I shall not 
pine for too many revivals of the 
piano concertos, “Sept, Ils Sont 
Sept,” or the “Scythian Suite.” 
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_. By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. tive subject he could restrain “himself 
Png aie no longer. Yet it often harks back 
JY phony Concert to the past; Tristan is nee 7 I 
he Orchestra, $ through, the very same Tristan he. 
Sdlisseviiexy” conducting, , gave , ne’ ei ghth later hooted at so mercilessly in ““The 
NRG Wall vectettos atiorinen The solo- Children’s Corner.” And formal 


Pe. WEES 2 page nn AY ay goprang,, anc design is there, too, as the four-note 
el, raito, an , 
orohesira were “assisted by the Radcliffe Motto is endlessly repeated, now 


Choral Society (G. Wallace Woodworth, melodically and again rhythmically. 
Miinaud: _ stitial Cortese Funebee The performance by orchestra and 
Debussy ..........,...La Damoiselle Elue chorus was extraordinarily effective. 
Ravel....Sheherazade; Daphnis ond Saites It’s expected of the orchestra, to be 
sure, but it is seldom a chorus s0 

The unionization of the orchestra perfectly captures the nuance, the. 
certainly didn’t prevent orchestra, jine and the diction as this one did. 


conductor, soloists and chorus from Its vocal quality, too, was of just 
achieving a glowing success with a the proper purity to evoke the poetic 


heady program of French music yes- 
terday. On the contrary, now that 
the dread bogie of unionization is an 
accomplished fact (accompanied 
perhaps by a certain amount of 
turning-over-in-graves), the orches- 
tra, trustees, audiences and every- 
one else may settle back in the anti- 
cipation of purely musical distrac- 
tions from now on. 4e | “F2. : 

A program of music devoted almost 
wholly to the French impressionists 
invariably results in a curiously sus- 
pended sensation as though you had 
dined on a pound of pink bon bons— 
and still felt wonderful two hours 
later. The Milhaud’s “Le Cortege 
Funebre” alone provided relief, but 
as it came first and as it is no great 


Shakes in any case, its eff t was. 
soon forgotten. hitwmid, 
Although its Sincerity nques- 


tioned, this solemn dirge somehow 
fails to convince its hearers of that. 
fact. The long drawn out inner 
section with its curious timbres is 
certainly elegiac, and the momentum 
of the march ‘rhythm is certainly 
tragic, yet for all the unrelieved 
gloom and bleakness it seems the 
product of skill rather than creative 
drive, notwithstanding the terrible 
circumstances of its creation. 

“La Damoiselle Elue,” on the other 
hand, marvelously conveys the im- 
pression of pure,  triple-distilled 
inspiration—and skill too. Debussy, 
of course, was struggling to break 
away from the pedestrian herd bell- 
wethered by Massenet and Saint- 
Saens. He had tried hard to please, 
but with this extraordinarily evoca- 


image of the musical narrative. 
Marcelle Denya, appearing with this 
orchestra for the first time, achieved 
a generally splendid vocal and 
dramatic impersonation of the 
Damoiselle, and came back after the 
interval to sing Ravel’s enchanting 
setting of Klingsor’s poems with 
especial distinction. 

Only occasionally did she err in 
pitch er in taste, and, considering: 
the enormous vocal difficulties both 
the Debussy and: the Ravel present, 
her singing was distinctly noteworthy. 
Her vocal style, although slightly 
florid, had a certain “politesse” and 
the voice itself, although slightly 
nasal, was of fine quality in all but 
its topmost tones. Perhaps most 
rewarding was her feeling for the 
music itself, which she obviously 
knows from long association. Jennie 
Tourel, whose role in “La Damoi- 
Selle” is all too brief, sang ex- 
quisitely. 

The program was brought to a 
close with another one of Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s magnificent perform- 
ances of the second suite from 
‘“Daphnis and Chloe.” Frankly, we 
just can’t see how the orchestra does 
it. The concert opened with the 
playing of “La Marseillaise,” Dr. 
Koussevitzky announcing himself 

- that it was a tribute to the French 
sailors who destroyed their fleet and 
themselves in a last gesture to the 
honor of the nation. The orchestra 
is out of town next week, but on its 
return on Dec. 18 will have as its 
guest artist Gregor Piatigorsky, a 
good union member—and, of course, 
a notable cellist. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestr 


Symphony gave a thous 
onstration of orche Big 
@ musicianship in its 


. Serge Koussevitzky was without Miss Denya made 
a smile as he walked to the conduc- 


tor’s stand on the sta 


ge of Symphony 


Hall yesterday afternoon, As he en- 


tered, the orchestra rose as if in 
greeting, followed by the audience. 


To the whole Standing crowd he an 
nounced, dramatically: “This after 


noon we shall begin with “La Mar- 


seillaise,’ j 


“La Marseillaise” was pious style 


played! Hearing that nation 
them for the first time from a full 
Symphonic orchestra Was a new ex- 
perience, and it sent shivers down 
your spine. The audience applaud- 
ed Mr. Koussevitzky’s announge- 
ment, which, one assumes, referred 
to the loss of life when Admiral] 
tg ed ordered the scuttling of 
ine French fleet a 
it from Nazi op i poe: , a 
Following the custom&ry ome 
and singing of “The Star ‘Spangled 
Banner,” Mr, Kouusevitzky then ad- 
dressed himself to 4 superb all- 
French program that began with 
Darius Milhaud’s tonal 
the France crushed by 
vasion of 1940, “tT, 
bre.” The other 
bussy’s “ 


“Scheherazade,” 
enya as soloist, 
te from Ravel’s 
’ ballet music. 


€ and her 

Early Dante 
combined with 
vitably produces 
‘ ] mfortable 


erses"now ap- 
a quaintly fra- 
arried along on 
» Some of which 
through Mas- 
AS a result a tenuous and 
Is_ demanded of the 


al an- singers. Miss Denya met the re- 


quirement adMirably. Her phras- 
Ing was graceful, h i 
vn Ta er intonation 
Miss Tourel, also new to Boston 
disposed of her Shorter part excel- 
lently. She. too, has a voice of deep 
and colorful quality, and she, too, 
sang with the proper style. One has 
only admiration for the fresh, homo- 
feneous tone of the Radcliffe sing- 
ers, who had been well prepared by 


their conductor, G. ] 
panes Wallace Wood- 


Milhaud introduced his “Le 
tege Funebre” 


If it did not 
sound so elemental] yesterday, the 
reason May have been that it was 
overshadowed by the rest of the 

m, 

The three songs of “Scheherazade” 
went nicely, although one had ex- 
pected from Miss Deyna a little 
more exotic delivery of the text. 
Orchestrally the music was a web 

ing tints, So was “Daph- 


nis and Chloe,” which has come to 

g bea “Koussevitzky specialty.” The 

Debussy’s concert will prove, one suspects, 

spectrum among the mdst memorable of the 
season. 


Next week the Bosto 
oes on its Wester 


ollowing Mr. 


onduct the Sui 


Corelli; Mozart’ 


ymphony 
C. Ws By 





Prokofieft’s 


“Te Revivedim ot French Music 


By L. A. Sloper Pow ens With ‘Marseillaise’ 


As his first program. to follow | 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s’ 
New York visit, Dr. Koussevitzky 
chose for this week’ s 
Symphony Hall three familiar 


By L. A. Sloper 


ky is paying trib- was one of the most exquisite in 
: is week with a pro- Memory, Conductor and orchestra 
s concerts in| by French com- Were at the top of their form 


(membership in Local 9, A. F. M., 


pieces: Mozart's Symphony in Clon, he opened the has certainly. not harmed their 


, 


from 
ff’s orchestral suite derived 
a, music to the film, Lieutenant 
Kijé,” and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth), 


vg ag aE “df exonée without a 


major, No. 34 (K. 338), peal 


with a stirring playing so far), the young choris- 


he “Marseillaise,’ ters were completely accordant co]- 
sailors at Toulon laberators, and the soloists were 
hemselves along thoroughly in the Debussy-Rosset- 


tian world 
as the conduc- , ; 
‘ane speech) “for Yet how quaint this musie seems 


Minuet) was played brilliantly, as y everywhere and today—as unreal as the dream- 


it always .is by this orchestra and Waren 


this conductor; perhaps a little too 


world atmosphere of Rossetti which 


program consisted If so accurately reflects. It is ‘a 


brilliantly, for again yesterday it cortage Funébre,” World that seems far away indeed 


was possible to feel that the per-}5 


amoiselle Elue,’|just now, a world of imagined se- 


m=", 3 ity j ‘harm and fancy 
formance would have peen i -erazade’ and the curity in which c ! | 
proved by modifications of ok et Chloe” Suite and languor were available for the 
and dynamics. For this listener, neDloists were Mar- fortunate. If anything could per- 
Andante was too slow and t ‘irano, and Jennie suade us that it had its rightful 


Finale too fast, and the contrast 


LF 


The- chorus was place in time, it would be Debussy’s 


between them too sharp. Moreove?, |i tte Choral So- music, And this, in spite of its 


e dynamic shading was some-|, 
ah ccnpnerstéd. But the virtuos- 


as 


Wallace Wood-/amusing leanings upon the despised 


mes ; r. composer Pobe Or ¢ and 
A 


at the expense of certain musical 


cets of the French 


values, brought a storm of applause. | ced the Pre- Miss Denya had another and an 


The Prokofieff Suite, along with 


lebussy, the ironic even more favorable opportunity 


“Peter and the Wolf,” is the kind po ei the Pari- in the Ravel setting of three poems 


of music its composer considers 


of Milhaud. It of Tristan Klingsor: “Asie,” “La 


best suited to Bostonian tastes; OT lace for the burn- Flute Enchantée,’ and “L’Indif- 


so he intimated a few years ago, 


of. Berlioz, the férent.’ In the Debussy’ she 


after one of his bigger works had Franck, or the had been perfectly in the vein, 


sen coolly received here. 
vet an artist 1s not always the; 
best judge of his own work. In- 


Alism of Roussel. but had had difficulty in making 


be impossible to herself heard when the orchestra 


igs into one pro- was in full cry, In these poems 


deed, it has happened before that. tax people there was no such trouble, and she 


little pieces tossed off by a com- 


base could have again proved herself a mistress of 


d rithi r lV] th ic the fragile 
er as a jeu d’esprit have turne yertheless,*within style, giving the mus | 
eae to be longer lived than some ‘ogram was rep- line and the subtle chromatic 


of his more pretentious composi- 
tions, | 


: 


Now Prokofieff is of course a 


composer df distinguished ability, 
es bes unfortunately been partly | 
overshadowed by the bright light 
of Stravinsky. Nevertheless, I have 
found Prokoficff’s lighter works’ 
generaily more rewarding than his 
serious ones; and so long as we 
hear the Classical Symphony, 
“Peter,” and “Kijé,” I shall not 
pine for too many revivals of the 
iano concertos, “Sept, Ils Sont 
Sept,” or the “Scythian Suite. 


vie 


~% 


shades it demands. And Mr. Laur- 
a ent of course was the supremely 
; ic Hi ‘m4 appropriate fiutist. 

binaie yang rnd se But then, more Ravel. The 
e. There can be Daphnis et Chloé” Suite No. 2 As 
sincerity of his 2 favorite of Dr. Koussevitzky’s, 
its expression is 2nd it is one of his most success- 
e mood of the ful interpretations. But without 
and the rest of Confusing Debussy and Ravel, it 
, is possible to have enough of this 
of the Debussy perfumed ecstasy, which is not free 

of a suspicion of decadence, 


SYMPHONY IN 
BOW T0 FRANCE 


Music by Frenchmen 


Makes Up Concert List 


Sw ee ge + oe 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Not ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,” but 
“La Marseillaise’’ began yesterday aft- 
fernoon’s, Symphony concert,- although 
‘he American national anthem followed 
immediately after the French. With 
much emotion Dr. lLoussevitzky an- 
'Ounced that he was Playing ‘‘ua 
Marseillaise’ in honor of the French 
elficers and sailors who Save their 
lives at Toulon “for the freedom of 
the world and of France.” The per- 
‘ormance of it was fiery and spirited, 
that of “The Star Spangled Banner” 
«aS solemn as usual. Does the Doctor 


‘think that the French have more fight 
in them than we nave? f@ “5% 

No doubt yesterday's ogramme was 
put together, at least in its essentials, 
before certain stirring events took 
place on both sides of the Mediterra- 
nean, Anyway, it was an’ all-French 
prosramme, so the performance of ‘‘la 
Marseillaise’’ was doubly appropriate. 
At the head of the list came, also ap- 
propriately, Milhaud’s “Le Cortege 
“unebre,’’ which the composer himself 
introduced to us two years ago. Com- 
posed in May, 1940, just before the 
German invasion, the picce reflects the 
feelings of Frenchme:) jh that dark 
hour, Undeniably gripping at the 
outset and for some time thereafter, 


through lack of contrast. ' 

The rest of the afternoon fell to De- 
bussy and Ravel. The former was 
represented by his cantata, ‘‘La Damoi- 
Selle Klue,” after ‘The Blessed Dam- 
ozel” of Rossetti, and the latter by 
his “Sheherazade”’ and the Second 
suite from ‘“‘Daphnis and Chloe.” In 
Debussy’s music the orchestra was as- 
Sisted by the Radcliffe Chora] Society, 
G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor, 
Marcelle Denya, soprano, and Jennie 
Tourel, contralto. Mlle. Denya also 
Sang the three songs of Ravel. 

We are inclined to think of romanti- 
cism as a German product, even though 
au Frenchman, Berlioz, was the arch- 
instigator of it. But Surely the vocal 
works of Debussy and Ravel heard 
yesterday belong also to the romantie 
movement, and the spirit and impulse 
behind them are very different from 
that which actuates the music of our 
Our own day. Nota very remote past, 
but a very different one. There is a 
Warmth and expressiveness in .De- 
bussy’s early score that his later music 
almost entirely misses. Yet in it is 
to be found his characteristic taste 
and exquisite craftsmanship. A _ pity 
that for the moment he could not have 
been an Englishman, for the French 
translation of Rossetti's poem is mark- 
edly inferior to the original; ‘‘fort 
vol d’'anges horizontal’ for “angels in 
strong level flight’? is a case in point. 
Anyway, Debussy captured the _ spirit 
of the poem and that is what really 
matters, 

On the vocal side, there have been 
more distinguished performances here 
than that of yesterday. It was by the 
orchestra that the message of poet 
and composer was Chiefly conveyed. 
Nor is Mile. Denya, a proficient but 
rather colorless soprano, the ideal in- 
terpreter for the richly imaginative 
music of Ravel. Con@uctor and or- 
chestra’' were superb, 
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Program ot French Music 


— Opens With ‘Marseillaise’ 


By L. A. Sloper 
Dr. Koussevitzky is paying trib- was one of the most exquisite in 
ute to France this week with a pro- Memory, Conductor and orchestra 


gram of music by French com- Were at the top of their form 


*; (membership in Local 9, A. F. M.. 
posers. In addition, he opened the ‘has certainly - not harmed their 


concert yesterday with a stirring playing so far), the young choris- 
performance of the “Marseillaise,’ ters were completely accordant col- 


i (lors at Toulon /aborators, and the soloists were 
Ter inland’ “theenes ves along thoroughly in the Debussy-Rosset- 
with their ships (as the conduc- oo world, | 

tor put it in a little speech) “for et how quaint this music seems 
the sake of liberty everywhere and today—as unreal as the dream- 
for the honor of France.” world atmosphere of Rossetti which 
The regular program consisted 1 so accurately reflects. It is ‘a 
of Milhaud’s “Le Cortege Funébre,” World that seems far away indeed 
Debussy’s “La Damoiselle Elue,”|just now, a world of imagined se- 
and the. “Schéhérazade” and the curity in which charm and fancy 
Second “Daphnis et Chloé” Suite and languor were available for the 
of Ravel. The soloists were Mar- fortunate. If anything could per- 
celle Denya, soprano, and Jennie suade us that it had its rightful 
Tourel, contralto, The- chorus was place in time, it would be Debussy’s 
that of the Radcliffe Choral So- music, And this, in spite of its 
clety, of which G. Wallace Wood-/|amusing leanings upon the despised 
worth is conductor. composer A GE" and 
The list was well calculated to “Tristan.” j ~V¥2. c 
display certain facets of the French | Te ae 
genius. It embraced the Pre- Miss Denya had another and an 
Raphaelitism of Debussy, the ironic even more favorable opportunity 
sophistication of Ravel, the Pari- in the Ravel setting of three poems 
Sian. modernism of Milhaud. It of Tristan Klingsor: “Asie, La 
did not make a place for the burn- Flite Enchantée,” and “L’Indif- 
ing individualism of. Berlioz, the férent.’ In the Debussy she 
emotional fervor of Franck, or tne had been perfectly in the vein, 
intense intellectualism of Roussel. but had had difficulty in making 
No doubt it would be impossible to herself heard when the orchestra 
get all these things into one pros was in full cry. In these poems 
gram, but as the income tax people there was no such trouble, and she 
would say, the base could have again proved herself a mistress of 
been brodaer. Nevertheless,*within style, giving the music the fragile 
its limits, the program was rep- line and the subtle chromatic 
resentative. shades it demands. And Mr. Laur- 
a Se ent of course was the supremely 

Milhaud is found in this piece in @PPropriate flutist. rs 
serious mood, writing a threnody But then, more Ravel. \e 
of the fall of France. There can be Daphnis et Chloé” Suite No. 2 is 
no question of the sincerity of his 2 favorite of Dr. Koussevitzky’s, 
emotion, although its expression is 4nd if is one of his most SUCCESS- 
characteristic of the mood of the ful interpretations. But without 
‘twenties, when he and the rest of Confusing Debussy and Ravel, it 
the “Six” flourished. . is possible to have enough of this 
The performance of the Debussy perfumed ecstasy, which is not free 

Of a suspicion of decadence, 





SYMPHONY IN 
BOW T0 FRANCE 


Frenchmen 
Makes Up Concert List 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Not “‘The Star Spangled Banner,” but 
Marseillaise’’ 





‘he American national anthem followed 
immediately 
lLoussevitzky 
VMarseillaise”’ the French 
the freedom 
of it was fiery and Spirited, 
Does the Doctor 
more fight 
Ne 


OSsTramme was 


think that the French he ve 
in them than we have? 

No doubt yesterday's 
put together, at least in its essentials, 


of the Mediterra- 
an’ all-French 
programme, so the performance of * 
doubly appropriate. 
At the head of the list Came, also ap- 
propriately, 


Marseillaise’’ 


the composer himself 
introduced to us two years ago. 


German invasion, the picce reflects the 
Krenchme:) 
Undeniably 


some time thereafter, 









it misses a little’ in muSsjeal effect 
through lack of contrast. r 

The rest of the afternoon fell to De- 
bussy and Ravel. The former was 
represented by his cantata, ‘‘La Damoi- 
selle Elue,” after ‘The Blessed Dam- 
ozel” of Rossetti, and the latter by 
his ‘‘Sheherazade”’ and the Second 
suite from ‘“‘Daphnis and Chloe.” In 
Debussy’s music the orchestra was as- 
sisted by the Radcliffe Choral] Society, 
G. Wallace Woodworth, conductor, 
Marcelle Denya, soprano, and Jennie 
Llourel, contralto. Mlle. Denya also 
Sang the three songs of Ravel. 

We are inclined to think of romanti- 
cism as a German product. evén though 
a Frenchman, Berlioz, was the arch- 
instigator of it. But Surely the vocal 
works of Debussy and Ravel heard 
yesterday belong also to the romantie 
movement, and the spirit and impulse 
behind them are very different from 
that which actuates the music of our 
our own day. Not a very remote past, 
but a very different one. There is a 
warmth and expressiveness in De- 
bussy’s early score that his later music 
almost entirely misses. Yet in it is 
to be found his characteristic taste 
and exquisite craftsmanship. <A_ pity 
that for the moment he could not have 
been an Englishman, for the French 
translation of Rossetti's poem is mark- 
edly inferior to the original; ‘‘fort 
vol danges horizontal’ for “angels in 
Strong level flight’’ is a case in point. 
Anyway, Debussy captured the _ spirit 


of the poem and that is what really 


matters, 

On the vocal side, there have been 
more distinguished performances here 
than that ef yesterday. It was by the 
orchestra that the message of poet 
and composer was Chiefly conveyed. 
Nor is Mlle. Denya, a proficient but 
rather colorless soprano, the ideal in- 
terpreter for the richly imaginative 
music of Ravel. Con@ictor and or- 
chestra’ were Superb, 
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Petrillo Happy at Signing 
Boston Symphony to Contract 


Will Do Everything Possible 
to Benefit Orchestra, He Says 


LL LT, 


NEW YORK, Dec. 3—James Cae- 
sar Petrillo, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians and 


guardian of matters musical, today 
announced a three-year union agree- 
ment with the Boston Symphony 
had been signed, bringing into the 
Federation the only major nonunion 
symphony orchestra in the United 
States, There were, he said, 60 sym- 
phony orchestras in the country, 
“end all union, now that Boston is 
in.” 

Obviously in good humor, the un- 
ion leader said that the agreement 
“will permit the Boston Symphony 
to make records—-when the record 
dispute is over—go on the radio and 
do the things that other orchestras 
are able to do as members of the 
Federation.”. Mr. Petrillo had the 
Boston Syhphony barred from radio 
and recording fields on Aug. ls, 1940, 
by threatening to pull out all union 


players from any_ groups that did 
business with the Boston Symphony. 
He stopped all other union orches- 
tras, symphony and popular, from 


orchestra—a great conductor. Any-, 


thing we can do for the benefit of, 


this orchestra we will do. The con- 
tract went into effect as of today, he 
explained, when Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor of the orchestra 
and his 105 musicians, became mem- 
bers of the Federation’s Boston 
local, No. 9. 
Mr. Petrillo said the Federation 
made some concessions to enroll the 
Boston Symphony. The most im- 
portant one permits a symphony 
orchestra to hire a musician from 
any local in the country and 
Canada without any restrictions be- 
ing imposed by the local boards. 
The Boston Symphony had de- 
manded that it be allowed to go 
outside the Boston area for men it 
wanted. Hiring of foreign musi- 
cians was worked out individually. 
Eighteen locals, Mr. Petrillo said, 
agreed that he use his emergency 
powers to change the by-laws in this 
respect. ‘Personally,’ he said, “I 
think it is a very good law.” 
Negotiations, which lasted six 
months, were handled by Mr. 


making records last Aug. Bee of Petrillo for the Federation, Henry 


move to create more employment 
live musicians. 


Ea ee” TONS 


Made Some Concessions 


Of the Boston Symphony, he said: 
“A very happy situation—a great 


Cabot, trustee of the, Boston Or- 
chestral Association, and a commit- 
tee of five men from the orchestra 
itself. Mr. Petrillo said the details 
of the symphony’s membership in 
Boston local was something between 
the local and the orchestra and 


that an agreement w j j 
Boston Be as Signed in 
e record situation wa 

clouded the Petrillo bhow "toe 
Asked if there were anything new 
on this story, he said that since the 
case Was in the courts, and he ex- 
pected a Senate investigation of the 
record ban Jan. 1, he felt there was 
nothing to say except that the “Fed- 
eration iS an open book” and that 
‘if there is to be an investigation, I 
think it’s only fair that the industry 
were dealing with should also be 
investigated. I thi s@mg@of them 
don’t want to be.” 

During the last f@ir mon¥hs the 
union leader has been collecting 
cartoons lambasting him for his 
stand on the recording ban. Forty- 
one of these cartoons are framed 
and on the walls of his office. They 
were, he said, instigated by “Mr. 


National Association of Broadcast- 
ers,” ( * Y. Y 2 
He and his lieufenants appeared 
to enjoy the cartoons immensely. 
If Mr. National Association of 
Broadcasters would throw that 
money they spent on this stuff in 
trying to give musicians more work 
we would soon come to a settle- 
ment.” One of the captions showed 
Petrillo fiddling “while Thurman. 
Arnold burtis.” 


Koussevitzky Says 
Symphony Standards 
Will Be Preserved 


Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchesera, 
said last night: 

“T think it is good for the or- 
chestra and good for the union. The 
people of Boston and all our audi- 
ences may be assured that the stan- 
dards of the Boston Symphony can 
be preserved, 

“We of the orchestra have to take 
part in the work of the union. The 
orchestra will help the union and 
the union will help the orchestra. 
One of the benefits of our joining 
is that when we need extra musi- 
clans we can engage them from the 
ranks of the local union. That we 
could not do before.” 

Said Rosario Mazzeo, bass clari- 
netist and chairman of the commit- 
tee of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra Members’ Association: 

“My principal thought is that all 
of us are very happy that the nego- 
tiations have been carried through 
to. a completely satisfactory con- 
clusion for all parties concerned. 
Mr. Petrillo undertook to change the 
bylaws of the Federation from a 
viewpoint of high artistic princi- 
ples, and the trustees of the or- 
chestra were open-minded and easy 
to negotiate with. 

“There will be benefits for all 
symphonic musicians in the coun- 
try as well as for us of the Boston 
Symphony.” 
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Unionized Symphony 
‘The contract under which Conductor 
Koussevitzky and the ere Tae bg: og 
symp rchestra have joine e - 
rbd Seat of the American Se tae eaedine 
| t only for 
Musicians is a victory no co fe ggy 
Petrillo, the so-calle 
“pocenaa but a substantial triumph pe P ye 
orchestra itself. The negotiations, w am 
covered several a3 On dinm 
} ions. f@#5e [Lbs 
ne ail 4. he Boston ferig rer 
Orchestra, Inc., stood = nage r ake 
ici er 
to engage musicians wherev sm 
ton or any o 
be found, whether in Bos | se 
l or abroad. 
American or Canadian loca fr ping 
orea 
standards which have given nat, 
ll not, therefore, 
chestra its ‘world fame wi OF syne 
be lowered. Mr. Petrillo was a Pace 
tion so tha 
the by-laws of his Federa 
the Boston area. 
trustees were not limited to . 
dent has been 
Thus an important prece . ee 
lished and the trustees have 
eg og service for every eeemalis “aul a 
in the country, practic 
S hich are affiliated with the oonge-enge a 
Many outstanding Bostonians, to - - 
unionism may be ei can ney ger by fig “ 
a long time that unioniz Bye at 
was inevitable. The non- 

Beaton Symphony Orchestra oe af toa 
j ords 
broadcasting and made no rec Boden 

thereby cut o 
years, and the revenue Seceel ie fans by 
been large. Petrillo enforce y 

federated musi 
threats of strikes of his pehanga geed 
lans against broadcasting sta : 
handiiie epitinaniée yore Bea Ay or. 
Ony music. He biacklis 
aires orchestras <ghamorth rp ion ont 
instrumental soloists to partic Pre cod 
f non-union organizations. tin 
Ne penvented the Symphony from utilizing 
ri uest conductors. 
The 105 expert musicians of our ee 
tra voted by a very large majority to accep 
the judgment of the trustees as to union- 
ization. The orchestra peanere. Ate ow, 
a 
it is understood, 100 per cent. a 
romise which has been reac ; 
+ llgg 4 rie ea and the orchestra itself 
will be financial beneficiaries of the a von 
ment, and there is reason to believe tha 
the quality of the concerts will not be af- 
fected any more than in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Rochester 
and other places, where unionization was 
g:complished some time ago. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA broadcasts will be anno 
WILL PLAY ON RADIO | season ends on M 


will continue with 


unced later. 
the orchestra’s regular 


ay 1, the series 
“Pops” concerts 


R ‘ . | conducted by Arthur Fiedler until] 
First of Series of 46 Concerts 


early July and then 


with open air 


h ] i ‘ 
to Be Broadcast D ec. 26 concerts on the Charles River Es 


planade, 
PRS aa a 


is hoped 
The Boston Symphony Orches- the Berks 
tra, which recently signed a con-| at Tangle 
tract with the American Federa- When 
tion of Musicians, wil] open a se- | President 
ries of a forty-six weekly radio | or ~ 
concerts on Saturday, Dec. 26, 4 


If conditions permit, it 
also to broadcast from 
hire’ Symphonic Festival 


Wood in Lenox, Mass. 
and if James C. Petrillo, 


ef the Musicians’ union, 


am on the making of rec. 


assumed that under the 


new contract the Boston Svm. 
over Station WJZ, New York, and | osto ym 


Phony wil 
& 145-station hook-up, the Blue 


1 make recordings for 


RCA-Victor, anothe 


A, subsidt- 
network announced here yesterday. | ary. / <7 “2 hora 


Although the network  an- 
nounced no figures, it is estimated 
in radio and music circles that_the 
contract will involve about $100,- 
000. The contract is understood 
tto have been negotiated by Colo- 
nel David Sarnoff, of the Army 
Signal Corps, president of the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America, of 
Which the Blue is a subsidiary. 

Under the baton of Serge Kous- 
Sevitzky, most of the concerts in 
the series will originate in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, the first being 
scheduled from 8:15 o’clock to 
9:15. Dates and times of other 
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Boston Symphony Joins. 
Musicians Federation 


ins in the 
w Chapter Begins in 
Des ory of Great Orchestra 


———— 


| anae 19 OOvIC™ here 
hony Orchestra the Er ikdevetnod other gcarlrg 
The Boston Symp! n Federation| 9. ye Mr. Petrillo a neit athe 
sind merica }at issue. upo 
has joined oe P new chapter in the’ their pages Br Tt is beliews 
of Musicians. reat artistic can only bs they concerned hours 
illustrious history of a : noe TT chistes of work at rehear 
GET has thus be ' and con 
organization 


f the 
the authority ot - 
The agreement which was signed 4). and concerts, intaining discipline, 


a iuctor in ma ich local offi- 
trillo, presi- conauc whi O 
by Mr. James Caesar Pe tent to baggy 


-_ and the ex « affairs of 
dent of the Federation, and trus cials may partici 
en 


Symphony, in rchestra. sump- 
tees of the © aareday is the out- ve Seeding on t S mphony 
pome of negotiations which aye ,,EYOGRSt MEG Woston | Symphony 
poe 2) for months. trustees would no changes 
been carried on. to these deal- tru illo had not these ‘ 

a tsider to Mr. Petrillo their full ap 
closely as an ou the settlement * he by-laws met. is that no 
i can judge, cerned, in the ’s deduction 1s 
should be happy sgh agg would proval, ones interfere with 
‘From what one Ca 


int remains to ain Mt 9 
that neither the orchestra nor reservation of the prese 
seem 


sti- 

at rchestra. Subs 

the union has lost ag 7 * canvas oe bh American sym- 
. ; . 7 2 te e ey ‘6 ur ore o 

h stands to gain { 1 wy h- tute | stras” for “Oo 

“The main point fritlo. in altera- phomgnd. you get a picture thee 

ition of the by- ; 


, of l 
of histovrica 
tion upon a conductors choice changes. 


“ae tees 
sicians mphony trus 

Md'to be hired from the Tanks of The Boson, Sv" preserve. the 

pad. to be hire in the city where We dards of our ore 

high stanaar eded. Mr. 

the local union tablished, or a Nils evidently succe it. 

. was estadil They have ev! be credit 

tne eg different city nee ea Petrillo, on his part, nage gard for 
man Te ts on ator from one loca d with conscientious 


r cess ed W pre in his willingness 
tie, Ge One pore So Rigs sow artistic principles in h othe waite 
cu 


; local unions i “ 
t to be cun onic to poll the | -laws. Serg 
» ‘conductor may hire a nig, re- ter of altering vse he Oe of the Bos- 
musician no matter para A This Koussevitzky, con 
further 10 


oor mt 
ie, aggre ve and members O 


ton Symphony, has publicly assem 4 
nis audiences that present standards 
can be preserved. Knowing his mye- 
ticulous nature, one is certain they 
will. There would seem to be no 
‘necessity for further laboring of 
'the point, 

- That the Boston Symphony is now 
free to broadcast and, when Mr. 
Petrillo’s differences With the re- 
cording companies are settled, to 
make records, is an incalculable 
benéfit. Broadcasting and record- 
ing contracts are lucrative and can 
materially help to reduce orchestral 
deficits. (Don’t, please don’t, decide 
not to contribute to the orchestra 
this season, however. Contribute 
anyway!) 

Now the orchestra is free to en- 
Sage soloists and Suest conductors: 
it can appear in auditoriums of 
other cities without the potential 
difficulties of pre-union days. More 
benefits. ; 

As aforesaid, a new chapter be- 
gins. One has talked With fiercely 
reactionary persons Who bewail 
“the power of the unions” and con- 
sider it evil that the Boston Sym. 
Phony should have to “submit to 
the union.” One has spoken with 


others who were equally fierce in the Boston Sy 
their conviction that the orchestra "ounced last nig 


tiations were managed. Mr. Petritio 
is a man to take Positive action. 
He has been Called coercive. He 
has had some bad publicity in other 
affairs involving the Federation 
within the past year. His forcefu] 
methods may not be considered 
ethical. ? 

The important point here js that 
he, the trustees and the representa- 
tives of the men in the orchestra 
have terminated their dealings with 
dignity and practically no bitter 
statements or unwise Publicity, 
Each side has spoken of the others 
with admiration for sincerity, high 
purpose and integrity. We, the pub- 
ic, can do no less than to applaud 
the outcome. C. W. D. 


Three - Year Agreement 
With A. F. of M. Signed 


Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 
mphony Orchestra, an- 
sht that the signing of 


ey a three-year asreement with the Ameri- 
S @ e ‘ * > 

hould join, by-laws or nO by-laws can Federation of Musicians, AFL, was 
As it turned Out, each side made €00d for the union and good for the 
Concessions, each gained something, 


and no one had to “submit.” 
Because they charge admission 


orchestra, which Now ceases to be the 


only major non-union  syr onygor- 
M chestra in the country. ok 
and pay employees, symphonic 


orchestras are €conomic units. The to 


labor union 


economic life. What has happened 


moderation and free exercise of 


principle is now—and confident tha 
rightly—established in our modern Will maintainn its st 


“As long as ] remain head*of the Bos. 


n Symphony Orchestra, you can be 


t the Boston Symphony 
andards,” said Dr. 


oussevitzky, He envisioned the same 
in the present case seems to be that type of musici 


ans and programmes for 


e future Which has Made the orches- 


oF tra the highest ranking musical 
reason have _ prevailed in both assregation in the world. He interprets 
Camps. The result would appear 


to be of immense historical signifi- 


union principle. 


the change from 


a@ non-union to a union 


and progress. * isa 


) orchestra in accordance with th march 
Cance in the progress of the labor of time ¥ 


Finally, one must dilate on the came a) 
dignified leve] on which these nego- +0f a union card in the ranks of 


r. Koussevitzky autontatically be. 
member of the union and holder 


labor, 





Le By WARREN STOREY SMITH Lenn 


fo see is no need of anyone pulling a long face over the news that the 
~ Boston Symphony Orchestra has agreed to sign up with the Musicians’ 
Union. It Was a matter of pride with many Bostonians that ours was the 
‘only major orchestra in the country that was not unionized and there was. 
‘a general disposition to attribute its pre-eminence to that fact alone. We 
must remember, however, that they have a pretty good orchestra in Phila- 
delphia, too, and that there was a time when ours was distinctly in second 
place. Or maybe third. That was after the strike had robbed it of 33 of 
its members and before Dr. Koussevitzky had come to restore it to its old 
position of unquestioned superiority, a position considerably easier to main- 
tain after Mr. Stokowski broke with Philadelphia and Mr. Pe ini re- 


signed from the New York Philharmonic! | « 24- 2. 
| This non-union business was all to the g6od so Tong as we were allowed 
| to do what,we wanted to do—broadcast, make records, engage important 
| sotoists and guest-conductors, perform in cities and halls of our own chosing. 
| But when Mr. Petrillo began to say “No, no” to all these things it was 
time something was done about it. We were licked and we had to admit it. 
There is no denying the fact that Dr. Koussevitzky, with the very 
valuable assistance of Richard Burgin, was carrying on very well. To date 
this has been the most interesting Boston Symphony season in several 
| years. We have heard stimulating novelties (the Shostakovitch 7th Sym- 
phony, Miaskovsky’s 21st, the Sinfonietta of Lopatnikoff and the brand 
new Symphony of Martinu) and there have been such worthwhile revivals 
as the instrumental portions of Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet” Symphony, 

Rachmaninoff’s “Island of the Dead,” Debussy’s “Iberia” and the First 

Symphony of Mahler. We have even had notable soloists: Kerstin Thor- 

borg and Jan Smeterlin. 

%% oe *« 

This very week there are @xceedingly attractive things in store for us. 
On Friday and Saturday Dr..Koussevitzky is presenting an all-French pro- 
gramme that includes Milhaud’s “Le Cortege Funebre” ; Debussy’s cantata 
“Ta Damoiselle Elue” (The Blessed Damozel), with the Radcliffe Choral 
Society and Marcelle Denya, soprano; Ravel’s “Sheherazade,” with Mlle. 
Denya, and the Second Suite from his “Daphnis and Chloe.” And tomorrow 
evening and Tuesday afternoon Mr. Burgin is repeating the Lopatnikoff 
and Mahler works mentioned above and adding to them the Bach B minor 
Suite for Flute and Strings, with Georges Laurent as the soloist. 

_ We could get along without those artists who are tied up with the 
union, The orchestra might do without making records and broadcasting, 
though these activities are valuable sources of revenue. It might even 
forego its trips to New York and other cities, though its prestige would 
suffer considerably there by. And some would say that having a great con- 
ductor in our midst we do not need guest-conductors of eminence. With 


this attitude, however, there would be those who would sharply disagree. , 


Granted Dr. Koussevitzky’s genius and his commendable catholicity, we 
know him, his interpretations, his prejudices and his predelictions very well 
by now. An occasional guest-conductor of the first rank, such as Bruno 
Walter, whom we would have had for two weeks last season but for Mr, 
Petrillo, is one thing we should have. 

* um * 4 


The final settling of the union dispute was not the only exciting musi- 
cal intelligence last week. ‘There was also the announcement that we may 
expect a spring visit from the Metropolitan Opera Company, something that 
had begun to look very dubious. To be sure it will be only for a week in- 
stead-of 10 days and 10 days of opera is none too much for a city that once 
had 18 weeks of it with a fortnight from the Metropolitan on the side. But 
we must be thankful for small blessings. Repertory and singers and cons 
ductors and even the particular week in March when the Metropolitan will 
come to the Metropolitan Theatre are all to be announeed later. One im- 
portant bit of information that we do possess is that the price range will 
be ftom $2 to $5 and that there will more seats*than ever before in the 
lower brackets. Up to date, reduced prices in New York have apparently 
swelled not decreased the total revenue. There’s more than one way of 
making money. 
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Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 
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Koussevitsky 
Orchestra to Go 
On Air Weekly 


BostonSymphony Will Start 
Blue Network Series on 
Saturday Night, Dec. 26 


A long-term contract to broadcast 
concerts of the Boston Symphony, 
under its conductor, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, was announced yesterday by 
Mark Woods, president of the Blue 
Network Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. The first broadcast will be 
heard Dec. 26 from 8:15 to 9:15 p. 
m. and will be carried over 145 sta- 
tions, Mr. Woods said. The program 
for the first concert was not an- 


nounced. 2 s rm Y kk - 
The broadtcits ere é. Ant. 


by a three-year agreement between 
the orchestra and the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, as announced 
on Dec. 3 by James Caesar Petrillo, 
president cf the union. The agree- 
ment brought the Boston Symphony 
into the federation. Until the com- 
promise was reached late last month 
the orchestras had been the only 
major non-union symphony orches- 
tra in the United States. It had 
been barred from radio and record- 
ing fields since Aug. 13, 1940. 


Wekly Radio Concerts 


The contract with the Blue Net- 
work Company, Mr. Woods” said, 
will provid the radio public with 
concerts of the odchestra weekly 
through its season of ferty-six 
weeks each year. Most of the con- 


certs will be played in Symphony 
Hall, the orchestra’s auditorium in 
Boston. 


At the end of the regular season. 
May 1, the network will broadcast 
the Pops concerts under Arthur 
Fiedler until early July, and the 
open-air concerts on the Charles 
River Esplanade, which follows. The 
announcement said it was hoped 
that there would be a resumption 
of broadcasting of the Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival at Tanglewood 
Music Shed, Lenox, Mass. The 
Tanglewood festival is under the di- 
rection of Dr. Koussevitsky, who 
came to the financial rescue of the 
Berkshire Music enter last June. 


The Boston Symphony gained 
several concessions from Mr. Petril- 
lo’s unicn in reaching an agreement 
bringing it into the federation. The 
most important one permits a sym- 
phony orchestra to hire a musician 
from any local in the country and 
Canada without an _ restrictions 
from local boards. Previously the 
bylaws of the union specified that 
a conductor could not go outside 
the local jurisdiction to hire new 
men. 

Pioneering in Broadcasting 

The Boston Symphony, Mr. Woods 
said, was the first principal orches- 
tra to give regular broadcast con- 
certs, first being heard in 1926. It 
firs tbegan making recordings in 
1917. Mr. Petrillo barred all union 
orchestras, symphony and popular, 
from making records last Aug. 1 in 
a move to create more employment 
of musicians. The case is now in 
the courts. 

The contract with the Blue Net- 
work Company, it was said, will 
cOver several seaSons, rather, as is 
customary with contracts with such 
orchestras, just one season. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemser 18. at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, December 1g, at 8:15 O'clock 


Sarabande, Gigue and Badinerie 
(Arranged for String Orchestra by Ettore Pinelli) 


Concerto tor Violoncello in D 
Allegro moderato 
Adagio 
Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


EE ea eee ea eee Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 73 


l. Allegro non troppo 

Il. Adagio non troppo 
lif. Adagietto grazioso; quasi andantino 
IV. Allegro con spirito 


SOLOIST 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 





Piatigorsky’s ‘Cello Superb 
As Feature of Symphony 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


.The Boston Symphony orchestra, Seree|to his effectiveness as a performer. 
ROUSSE ty ene son in Symphony|His bearing as he strides onto the 
hall yesterday afternoon. Gregor iati-;stage is in itself commanding, and 
gorsky, cellist, was the soloist. The Pro-|),4 is probably the only musician in 
ram was as follows: 
orelli ek eae ies | aoe the country who can gallop off the 
merabande, airing orehestra by Pinelli|Stage four steps at a time and con- 
avdn vey the :mpression that it is all a 
Concerto for violoncello and ofehesire.|\oart of the interpretation of the 
Brahms : 7,,music. As always, he was given a 
| Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. ‘| fine secondo performance by the 
After its fine orgy of French orchestra under Dr. Koussevitzky 
music a fortnight ago, the Bostonjand, also as always, he drew an 
‘Symphony returned from its “west-|ovation. 
ern” tour yesterday in a program-| There seems little necessity to 
matically conventional mood to play|revive the old controversy about the 
three compositions, all of whichjauthorship of the work itself. Maybe 
have been heard here within the Haydn didn’t write it (and truth to 
last three years. As they were all) tell it isn’t especially charcteristic 
‘beautifully played and are, 1N anyiof him), and maybe Kraft did write: 
case, beautiful in themselves, it alllit + matters not at all, for it re- 
stacked up to a pleasant concert) sins a most agreeable though not 
made additionally so by the super” |weighty composition and will doubt- 
solo performance on the ‘cello Of)...’ remain the wheelhorse for all 


Gregor Piatigorsky. .. , lcellists for some time to come. 
| The true measure of a musicians)" ') . ‘selection of pieces from 


H 


stature 8 certainly to a +“ reven Corelli seems to be one of Dr. Kous- 
” we aon a Pini times, |seVitzky’s especial delights and it 
Berhaps Mr. Piatigorsky hasn't certainly is cirtually custom-made 
: ino ‘i 
played the Hayan D maior Con. ony, Although iey Got off 
obably He gether f but every|a slightly sketchy. start in the Sara- 
note, every bar and every phrase bande, they peel ee pel om first 
must be first nature to him inas-|few bars and went on. to acl leve er 
much as they are second nature to of their well-known miracles 0 
practica'ly everybody else. Yet he|unity and balance. The same, to a 
goes at it every time as thought its|certain extent, held true of the 
true meaning and beauty had just/Brahms, although it wanted occa- 
been revealed tu him in communion |sionally for smoother attacks. As 
with the gods. The result—and 1t)an interpretation by the conductor, 
is no exaggeralion—Is, a + Y 10N | however, it was a fine piece of work, 
and a marvel. €& “{7- nmarred by over-inflated climaxes 
Aside from his techflical command}, qgisregard for its essentially inti- 
of his instrument—and possibly| ate style. Of the four movements, 
barring Pablo Casals he has no equal only the last allows for any of the 
today — he brings a remarkable erand manner, and of this Dr. 
memes feeling to bear. Thus ie Koussevitzky was fully awre. Thus 
concerto was filled with miracles of the performance was suitably re- 
phrasing, with singular beauties . strained and dignified while having 
legato, and with subtle changes 0 just the proper go. The program 
ewe see » facary geal “igang cane next week consists of rokofieff’s 
ingering was wond r ds, | ~ 
ing was of especial distinction, and -emegges wn daca BS nr oo 
yg ee ge go lee cts Night Je Mount Triglav” 
the all pron Soineien of his tone. |and Capriccio Espagnol. The first 
Nor can his stage personality be/concert of the pair, mind you, takes 
overlooked as a factor contributing place on Thursday fternoon. 
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Boston Symphony Host 
to Soldiers and Sailors 


rE ee 


First Invitation Concert Appl 
- 7. d 
Enthusiastically by Pigheine Mea” 


eee ee 


s -Spangled Banner.” faci 
vitzky,| audience as he conducts, that’ thes 
ed Forces” at cicanenes ef sing with the orchestra. So 
ony egan yesterday, 
ound ae hea rating Men and/mMust have been unaware tint ie 
itary forces were| Were invited to gj | 
admitted by free tickets + _ tO sing, because only 
O hear a;scattered voices coy] 
ie olga A aaa y ta the C major | Thereafter, conductor and seckeie 
heap ate 1 34 AK. _ 338) by | launched into a good, clean-cut per- 
or Bekalineni a-3f> ym ‘formance of the Mozart Sym i: 
The idea of Biving ye the " © i coe one of 
ye 4 reey ne work by Tchaik 
orchestra. Tes with, men of the | Paes fl ea milters’ hontai 
, : Mr. ousse- at accounted for th 
vane atin their services. Tickets| when the final Tehaikovele “ ree 
Greater Boston Soldiers and Sues) Satan 9 The, average Friday or 
lers an allors;Saturday audien 
+ ormmalttee. About 2600 seats were! yelled, perhaps een’ are 
yb Hekble were teen” requests zune soldiers and sailors “limited 
Actually ivinohone? dah w | themselves to handclapping, but that 


aS was ' 
filled, undoubtedly due in part to Wen eel) at they ea ee 
aq eéen- 


It was obvious 
nod hedgers oo7e weather and the, joyed the music Seattare they call 
one A situation. Furthermore,| Mr. Koussevitzky back t Oe 
Naval 0 student officers in the} repeatedly o the stage 
aval training schools at Harvard! “It has bee 
were at the last moment detained by! fo : ae 
wae work, it was said. | 
would be hard to sa which 
branch of the armed forces a most 
ee represented among 
served oat aid occupy the un peace, our f 
noticeable fect Perhaps the m | We will keep the great art Dee 
of WAACS ature was the absence|going on at hone Wen of music 
theuah the WAVES and SPARS, al-/ turn to your homes en you re- 
je ht ere were quite a number! the art in the sa yOu wile. tae 
ae aoe Among the men, Army!/now.” @ me condition like 
represented pa about equally} Men and leader of the 4 
men” Muck O in officers and/are entitled to the hi hest Mt 
bring ; rae regen, Was entitled to| mendation for their pun eis ee 
parently. did an guest. Many, ap-) senting this concert tncidentale: 
’ . ‘it will ee ’ 
uae. Symphony cencerts how,lend wil, ke ace only one. A sec- 
r. Koussevitzky begins with “The| © announced Shortly. 
- W. D. 
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Koussevitzky 
In Program 


Of Classics 


By L. A. Sloper : 

Now that there is peace on the 
union front, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra may employ all the 
major solo artists it likes. Thus 
subscribers to the Friday and Sat- 
urday series of concerts may en- 
Joy this week the Playing of the 


cellist, Comrade Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, in the Haydn Concerto in D 
major. 

The program of this ninth pair 
of the season, submitted yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, opens 
with Corelli’s Sarabande, Gigue 
and Badinerie, arranged for string 
orchestra by Ettore Pinelli, and 
closes with th econd, Symphony 
of Brahms, al 

An unusual event, by the way, 
to find two major works in the 
Same key on a program; but with 
the differences in Style and the 
minor mode of much of the 


Brahms, there (7 ho sense of 


monotony, { 2Z ~/ 


This of cburse ‘is 


ant the season for 
familiar music, 


with wayfarers 
Who are able to do so returning 


for the holidays. Next week we 
shall have Prokofieff’s Classical 
symphony, Beethoven’s Fifth, and 
‘wO minor items from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. Yet these familiar 


classics from four centuries are 
welcome relief after a good dosage 
of new music. 

Yesterday Mr. Piatigorsky tri- 
umphed again with the Haydn 
concerto, in which he was heard 
nere 10 years ago in a commemo-. 
rative program. His prodigious 
technique; his vibrant tone, and ' 
nis musical sensitivity make him 
always welcome. And the energy 
he displays in toting his cello back 
and forth across the stage adds 
gaiety to any concert. . 

The orchestral numbers gave us 
occasion to marvel anew at the 
brilliant execution, the glorious 
tone, and the subtle resilience of 
the orchestra, and at the imagina- 
tion and the eloquence of the 
conductor, 

Both items gave us also oppor- 
tunity to ponder the strongly in- 
dividual interpretations that Dt. 
Koussevitzky gives the classics. 
We are accustomed to finding the 
Ichaikovskyan fire in unexpected 
Xlaces, and yesterday it was no- 
iceable even in Corelli’s Sara- 
bande. The sarabande is a slow and 
stately dance, not as a rule the 
medium for intense emotion. 

In the case of Brahms of course 
the introduction of violent passion 
is less surprising. Brahms was a 
romantic, and an_ interpretation 
which brings out his Sturm und 


Drang is preferable to one which 
regards him .as a musical peda- 
gogue. But yesterday there was so 
much drama in his measures that 
one listener was reminded at two 
different places of Italian opera, 
From Brahms to Leoncavallo— 


'there’s a bridge. 
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Koussevitzky 
In Program 


Of Classics 


By L. A. Sloper 

Now that there is peace on the 
union front, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra may employ all the 
major solo artists it likes. Thus 
subscribers to the Friday and Sat- 
urday series of concerts may en- 
JOy this week the playing of the 
cellist, Comrade Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, in the Haydn Concerto in pD 
major, 

The program of this ninth pair 
of the season, submitted yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, opens 
with Corelli’s marabande, Gigue 
and Badinerie, arranged for string 
orchestra by Ettore Pinelli, and 


Closes with th econd, Symphony 
of Brahms, 


An unusual event, by the way, 
to find two major works in the 
Same key On a program: but with 
the differences in Style and the 
minor mode of much of the 
Brahms, there was ho sense of 
monotony, { Z x q- YL 

This of cburse ‘is! the season for 
lamiliar music, with wayfarers 
Who are able to do sO returning 
for the holidays. Next week we 
Shall have Prokofieff’s Classica] 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Fifth, and 
wO minor items from Rimsky- 


S.orsakoff. Yet these familiar 


classics from four centuries are 
welcome relief after a good dosage 
of new music. 

Yesterday Mr, Piatigorsky tri- 
umphed again with the Haydn 
~oncerto, in which he was heard 
nere 10 years ago in a commemo- 
rative program, His prodigious 
technique, his vibrant tone, and 
1is musical sensitivity make him 
always welcome. And the energy 
ne displays in toting his cello back 
and forth across the stage adds 
gaiety to any concert. 

The orchestral numbers gave us 
occasion to marvel anew at the 
brilliant execution, the glorious 
tone, and the subtle resilience of 
the orchestra, and at the imagina- 
tion and the eloquence of the 
conductor, 

Both items gave us also oppor- 
tunity to ponder the strongly in- 
dividual interpretations that Dr. 
Koussevitzky gives the classics. 
We are accustomed to finding the 
I'chaikovskyan fire in unexpected 
laces, and yesterday it was no- 
iceable even in Corelli’s 


stately dance, not as a rule the 
medium for intense emotion. 

In the case of Brahms of course 
the introduction of violent passion 
is less surprising. Brahms was a 
romantic, and an_ interpretation 
Which brings out his Sturm und 


Drang is preferable to one which 
regards him as a musical peda- 
gogue. But yesterday there was so 
much drama in his measures that 
one listener was reminded at two 
different places of Italian opera, 
Krom Brahms to Leoncavallo— 
there’s a bridge. 
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PIATIGORSKY 
WITH SYMPHONY 


Russian ’Cellist Soloist in 
Haydn’s Concerto 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Back from a strenuous Western trip 
the Symphony Orchestra is offering this 
week a short and untaxing programme, 
though not in every respect the one that 
was originally announced. Instead of 
Mozart's Symphony in E-flat this list 
offers as its second item Haydn’s ’Cello 
Concerto in D major with Gregor Piati- 
gorsky as the soloist. Had the orches- 
tra not joined the union, it is fairly 
safe to say that Mr. Piatigorsky would 
not Have been allowed to play with it, 
so we may call this one fortunate re- 


sult of the new dispensation. The first. 


number, to get back to the programme, 
was the now familiar Suite for Strings, 
made by Ettore Pinelli from the Sonatas 
of Corelli, and the third and final piece, 
that hardy perennial, the Second Sym- 
phony of Brahms. 

While the purists might prefer their 
Corelli straight, the Pinelli transcrip- 
tion. makes pleasant listening... Yester- 
day Dr. Koussevitzky was minded to 
play the Sarabande so slowly that its 
melody was virtually unrecognizable. As 


on some other occasions, he sacrificed 


tune for tone and the tone of the Bos- 
ton Symphony strings was here some- 
thing to marvel at. The Gigue and 


Badinerie, however 5Ys “es en- 
joyment. JZ -f 9+ $2. eS 


No less” delightful was &hé& faydn 
Concerto. Upon the prodigious powers 
of Mr. Piatigorsky it laid no heavy 
burden, but that is not to say that 
we could expect any other ‘cellist to 
play it in just the way that he did. 
There was also the requisite sympathy 
between soloist and conductor and when 
to these things were added the intrinsic 
charm of the music itself, the listener’s 
cup was running over. Some author- 
ities, including Sir Donald Tovey, are 
persuaded that not Haydn but his 
pupil, Anton Kraft, was the composer 
of this work. But surely it is worthy 
of Haydn himself and, as Mr. Burk’s 
notes put it, ‘‘the burden of proof would 
rest with those who question its au- 
thenticity.””. A giant in stature, Mr. 
Piatigorsky, returning many times to 
the platform, waved his instrument 
aloft as unconcernedly as though it 
had been a violin, and to the amuse- 
ment of all and sundry. 

The danger in playing or conducting a 
piece too often is that one is inclined 
to do things to it. Yesterday Dr. 
Koussevitzky did plenty to Brahm’s 
Symphony. In the first movement par- 
ticularly, there were disturbing fluctua- 


tions of tempo, vet we are told that one 


of Brahms’ virtues was his ability to 
maintain the steady momentum of the 
classical symphony. This performance 


painted him as a eapricious romanti-— 


cist. Again, some have imagined that 
the sonorous keynote of this symphony 
was a golden euphony. Not that such 
euphony was altogether absent, much 
of the time it was there in abundance, 
but more than once there was a most 
un-Brahmsian coarseness and stridency 
in the brass. The final climax, whipped 


up to a near frenzy, brought down the 
house. 


\Il-Americans — 


Play in Boston 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Returns to Airways Tonight 
By BILL CUNNINGHAM 


| This is the day.after Christmas, and the sports wheel is 
braked dead, but ewen if it were the Fourth of July and Cain 
were fighting Abel with two pens of unfriendly wildcats as 
the major preliminary, an event of such national importance 
is taking place tonight that even the dese and does euys 
could afford to stop, look and listen. The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra goes coast-to-coast and all regions beyond after 


a national radio silence of five years, and don’t think you've 


got over into the music columns by mistake. I know what 


I'm doing. Stay with me. { e 26> ¥ {OB ett 

_, Here is truly a great All-America t ¢ hich, for \pre- 
cision and timing, tops anything that ever stepped upon a 
gridiron. Maybe it’s something akin to blasphemy to refer 
to the distinguished conductor, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, in 
terms of Rockne, Warner and Harlow, but if he’s not a 
coach, I never saw one. Nor does it seem disrespectful to 


refer to that magnificent organization of musicians as a team. 
They rehearse like a team. 


BOXERS HAVEN’T FIELDER’S BICEPS 

You ought to watch them work mornings, first the 
fiddlers, then the horns, then the whole majestic sweep of 
magnificence together. Great football teams do it exactly 
the same way, first the backs, then the line, then they walk 


through the play, they speed it up gradually, and, at length, 
comes the finished performance. 


This athletic simile isn’t too far-fetched either. I don’t 
know a prize fighter and certainly few halfbacks who have 
biceps to compare with Arthur Fielder—I never felt Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s—and he attained them only and entirely by 
punching the air over those assembled musicians, putting 
fire into this section, and dousing it in that one. The eminent 
Dr. looks as if he’s in pretty good shape, too, but not exactly 


the type whom you walk up to and say, “Leave me feel your 
arm. 
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We've had teams of all sorts that spread Boston's name q va ) 
and fame abroad through the nation. There were the Braves : Some of the ] 
of 714, the Red Sox of the last war era, the Harvard of Haugh- ! an outfit of forej 
ton’s day, the Boston Collegians of the Sugar Bowl cham- : | still say what of 
pionship. But they came and went. They flamed and blacked | | as the foreign e 
out. * This magnificent musical team is now in its 62d con-' 7 : organization as 
secutive season, and it’s won the championship every time. ! 

Its history is a long and brilliant chapter in the culture 
of America. The entire world, for that matter, has been 
richer for its existence, and the fact that its present is virile 
and matchless is proved by the announcement of N. B. C. that 
has been sent all over America, and as much of the world as : or, possibly, free enough 
is open to mail. éistis-ere ; , 

‘That announcement begins, “The Blue Network proudly Boston Srettiony 


ocal yokelry ysed to complain 4 
that. 
gners, and what of it, eishow? They pa 
. if they’re that utterly oafish, but so far 
nad goes, when Arthur Fiedler joined the 


; a violinist in 1919, there 
a ’ we " 
merican-born members, whereas ‘today there ‘is rod a 


CORRECTING A MISAPPREHENSION 
There is no mystery, 
just weren’t enough Ame 


nor any favoritism about it, 
rican-borns who were good e 


Py. in the early years. American musi- 
g, thanks, no doubt, in large part to the 


There 
nough, 


3) 


presents the Boston Symphony Orchestra... .» Do you 
notice that “proudly?” | 

The greatest musical organization in America has been 
off the air for five years because of a fight with the musicians 
union, and this is no place to go into the whys and where- 
fores of that. Suffice it to say that the differences have finally 
been compromised and the ban removed. The orchestra has 
been functioning, of course, playing its full season annually 
and its concerts in other cities, but those in far places have 
been denied its majestic and melodious services. 


ALL MUSICIANS AMERICAN CITIZENS 

This then is a sort of new era. Part of it was brought 
about by a demand of the armed forces. You might be amazed 
to know how many of our soldiers and sailors know good 


music, love it, demand it. Recordings made by the Boston 
Symphony especially for the troops have gone to far places, 
and are out there still. 

Arizona-trained airmen in Africa, garrisons in Puerto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, British Guiana, Alaska, Iceland and 
Hawaii have Boston Symphony records to ease their off hours. 
Numerous fighting ships, the Cruiser Savannah, and the 
Battleship Massachusetts, to name but two, have full libraries. 
But the troops and the sailors have been asking for the real 
McCoy, broadcast directly and entirely from Symphony Hall. 

That’s the new program, 8:15 to 9A5 P. M. on Saturday 
nights for the entire 46-week season. National Broadcasting 
is paying the orchestra $75,000 for the broadcasting privilege. 

But I said All-America. 

That’s correct. 

There are some 110 musicians in this distinguished organt- 
zation. ‘They represent almost as many backgrounds and 
a great many different nationalities, but every one is an 
American citizen. There’s no figuring anything from the 
names. Siegfried Gerhardt, of the violas, for instance, is a 
native-born Bostonian. J. Pappoutsakis, of the oboes, is a 
Greek, but he was born in Egypt. H. Droeghmanas, of the 
violincellos, was born in Liege and is a Belgian, but scraping 
along right beside him is*C. Stockbridge, who is a native of 
Hyde Park, the Boston suburb, not the London subdivision. 


: and organizati Pine 
gs none other like this tie tak orc 
1 Paicsodhad. ig organization and it costs a lo 
a pipbaed: te tesla it costs about a million d 
such as $80 a week ip eoyplbee ‘ae is 
again, it is lik 

Stars, and the 


i ir 
t kicked around int 


portions. Boston’s extray 


ure, supported thi 


did try to shut j 
if they’ : 


j “napa eoeetre, Boston’s orchestra. and 
Proud of it, for it spreads the name of 


the world. A city can be big 
ernie é penple, but it can 
» Sympath r 
hs | » great - 
and ether ak — more spiritual to it ee he Bo 
nat oe Nn Symphony is one of t! 1] 
make Hace l€ major tuings 


—FHatvard Universe” instead of only big. There are othe 
all-mark and ity, for instance—but the S re 
and a national distinction ymphony is a 
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and should make it his prop- 
Ss something to be proud of 
t as it goes back on the air. 
subscribing to the fund that 
llars. What are we waiting 
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nd ¢ ecu tion, the least ee 
spelli n thus far. little 
Corelli Suite for Strings, in ar- 
ang nt by Ettore Pinelli, is nice 
ough minor 18th Century music. 
dn’s Cello Concerto, which had 
he services of Gregor Piatigorsky 
a slat is about the same, and 
a knows that Brahms’ D ma- 


jc job are 9. ctable .a 
% er ae 


“ on ae cade so indifferently 
as yesterday, the result is insuffi- 
os nt variety and even periodic dull- 
ess. There is such a thing as too 

+h standard music for one. hear- 

ir g even when the conductor is so 
brilliant an interpreter as Serge 
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Enjoy Concert nee Boston 


Orchestra 


‘BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
@ highly creditable account of itself 
at yesterday afternoon’s concert in 
Symphony Hall for the benefit of serv- 


ice men and women. 


The orchestra played at top best and 
there was sufficient applause to return 
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!HURSDAY AFTERNOON, Decemper 24, al 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DecemsBer 26, at 8:15 o’clock 


Koussevitzk . 
’ Since alt My anal “are relative, it is Dr. Koussevitzky several times to the PROKOFIEFF 


well to observe. that yesterday’s Platform. On his final appearance he 
mncert would have been very good made a little speech, saying in effect I. _ Allegro 
“a great many orchestras, but it that it was a great pleasure for all of II. Larghetto 
ras below Boston Symphony stand-; them to be giving that concert and that Ill. G 
is. The strings, though clear, in a sense he and his men were also * \avotta: non troppo allegro 
a not have their customary depth | soldiers; that while the members of the IV. Finale: molto Vivace 
1 richness in the Corelli Suite, audience might be abroad defending 
It nol ough the Badinerie, the best: our country and protecting it from its 
, 2d of the three movements, enemies, the conductor and his musi- 
‘gracefully and precisely. cians would be fighting at home =$to 


ced . maintain the standards of art and cul- | 
a ane r voices kept coming momen ture and when the boys returned pier i Allegro con. brio 


y to the surface in the course I 
ld h h jt te 
. f the Brahms Symphony, and the Meas ; baste ashy those 1-4 Pe id ndante con moto 
onye ” 


tone poet tutti pe-sages was thick and Besidie Toh on | ymp ; Allegro: Trio 
bee ie] ng where it should have yather brief programme included me IV. Allegro 
5 en blended, justrous and. clear. zart’s Symphony in C major, No. 
the latter pages of the Sym- | The two works had been paired at the 
a phony were exciting, and cordial: Symphony concerts of three weeks ago, 
ar yplause followed the irresistible but with Smetana’s Overture to ‘The 
* re ng th of the final chords. Bartered Bride’ as an opening number. 
. Piatigorsky, one of this re- ‘The Symphony is middling Mozart, both 
, ler’s favorite cellists, was also in position and quality, and the con- 
sree aewkat disappointing. His cello. ductor might have found something 
ae e, usually of fabulous beauty, more to the liking of his. audience, 
s dry, almost wiry, and now aid though it seemed appreciative enough. 
; Ga At least, the finale is brilliant and 
agi ' off the pitch. His virtuosity 
yi 8 awed by technical loose ends. attractive. It is barely possible, . ‘in- 


hak deed, that some of his listeners would 
1 conspicuous and foreign to the 
Ty of a great master of the. have preferred a less hackneyed sym- 


of | (eee ae Wena Sng s Fourth. But 
ce Oo. ese are € speculations. 
ps 2 dus did admire, nevertheless, the Invitations to the concert were sent 
scu ar ity it he vitality of his in-, to the army, navy and coast guard, the 
reta’ ough he has “sung” army and navy nur 
mn y Ses, the WAACS 
adie: ‘more beautifully and pa S- | and WAVES. Each person who came 
te yt _7an he did in the ee 'G bring one guest, The reason for 
7 movement. "he audience! th® empty seats was that at the last 
er d him enthusiastically. | ‘minute, 400 members of the naval offi- 
w k Mr. Koussevitzky will cer's training school at Harvard re- 
+t Prokofieff’s “Classical” ceived 'a special assignment, and appar- 
Oe ently they did not even have time to 
see that their tickets were used by 
others. This probably will not happen 
f Erie a subsequent concert is given in 
; @ course of a couple of months. 


“Classical” Symphony, Op. 25 
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Symphony No. 5 in C minor, Op. 67 
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“ ‘Night on Mount Triglav,” Act III of the 
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SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Yesterday’s Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra concert was, in substance 
and execution, the least enjoyable 
of the season thus far. The little 
Corelli Suite for Strings, in ar- 
rangement by Ettore Pinelli, is nice 
enough minor 18th Century music. 
Haydn’s Cello Concerto, which had 
the services of Gregor Piatigorsky 
as soloist, is about the same, and 
heaven knows that Brahms’ D ma- 


joh Symphony js respectable,and 
solid. (374.9: Gv 
But put togetMer Woon 


gram, and played so indifferently 
as yesterday, the result is insuffi- 
cient variety and even periodic dull- 
ness. There is such a thing as too 
much standard music for one hear- 
ing, even when the conductor is so 
brilliant an interpreter as Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Since all things are relative, it is 
well to observe that yesterday’s 
concert would have been very good 
for a great many orchestras, but it 
was below Boston Symphony stand- 
ards. The strings, though clear, 
did not have their customary depth 
and richness in the Corelli Suite, 
although the Badinerie, the best 
performed of the three movements, 
went gracefully and precisely. 

Inner voices kept coming momen- 
tarily to the surface in the course 
of the Brahms Symphony, and the 
tone of tutti pe7sages was thick and 
unyielding where it should have 
been blended, lustrous and clear. 
Yet the latter pages of the Sym- 
phony were exciting, and cordial 
applause followed the irresistible 
strength of the final chords. 

Mr. Piatigorsky, one of this re- 
viewer’s favorite cellists, was also 
somewhat disappointing. His cello 
tone, usually of fabulous beauty, 
was dry, almost wiry, and now 2: 
again off the pitch. His virtuosity 
was flawed by technical loose ends 
both conspicuous and foreign to the 
artistry of a great master of the 
cello. 

One did admire, nevertheless, the 
muscularity, the vitality of his in- 
terpretation, though he has “sung” 
melodies more beautifully and pas- 
sionately than he did in the case 
of the slow movement. "he audience 
received him enthusiastically. 

Next week Mr. Koussevitzky will 
conduct Prokofieff’s “Classical” Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, and two pieces 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff: “Night on 
Mt. Triglaff” and the Spanish Ca- 
price. C. W. D: 
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Enjoy Concert by Boston 
Orchestra 
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BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
ge highly creditable account of itself 
at yesterday afternoon’s concert in 
Symphony Hall for the benefit of sery- 
ice men and women. 

The orchestra played at top best and 
there was sufficient applause to return 
Dr. Koussevitzky several times to the 
platform. On his final appearance he 
made a little speech, saying in effect 
that it was a great pleasure for all of 
them to he giving that concert and that 
in a sense he and his men were also 
soldiers: that while the members of the 
audience might be abroad defending 
our country and protecting it from its 
enemies, the conductor and his musi- 
clans would be fighting at home to 
maintain the standards of art and cul- 
ture and when the boys returned they 


would find that. those staudards,tad { 
been lowered. 4 * Qa « L. 
Besides Tchalkovsk¥’s SympRonvy, the 


rather brief programme included Mo- 
zart’'s Symphony in C major, No. 34. 
The two works had heen paired at the 
Symphony concerts of three weeks ago, 
but with Smetana’s Overture to ‘The 
Bartered Bride’ as an opening number. 
The Symphony is middling Mozart, both 
in position and quality, and the con- 
ductor might have found something 
more to the liking of his. audience, 
though it seemed appreciative enough. 

At least, the finale is brilliant and 


attractive. It is barely possible, . in- 
deed, that some of his listeners would 
have preferred a less hackneyed syvm- 
phony than Techaikovsky’s Fourth. But 
these are idle speculations. 

Invitations to the concert were sent 
to the army, navy and coast guard, the 
army and navy nurses, the WAACS 
and WAVES. Each person who came 
could bring one guest. The reason for 
the empty seats was that at the last 
minute, 400 members of the naval offi- 
cer’s training school at Harvard re- 
ceived a special assignment, and appar- 
ently they did not even have time to 
see that their tickets were used by 
others. This probably will not happen 
when a subsequent concert is given in 
the course of a couple of months. 
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New Year With Koussevitzky 


By L. A. Sloper 
To introduce the New Year, Dr, 
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Sixth Symphony, and Wagner’s essar 
“Siegfried Idyl” and the ‘Meister- They have recognizable melodigs, 
singer” Prelude. | berceptible rhythmic patterns, and 
The Russian half of the pro- logical form. Incidentally, they 
gram, as played yesterday after- have color and charm and con- 
noon, offered various pleasures, ciseness, 
Rimsky’s lively measures, full of Shostakovitch’s truncated Sixth, 
g00d tunes and gay rhythms and on the other hand, is melodically 
bright colors, constituted the first banal, rhythmically spasmodic, 
and not the least of these, The and amorphous. Moreover, jit is 
brilliant performance set them drab, dull. and discursive, Mr. 
forth in their, mast i gratiating as- Burk reports in the program book 
pect. “ ~~ 3 jour. that Dr. Koussevitzky is using in 
That greater member of the Rus- the current performances. a score 
sian “Five,” Moussorgsky, was embodying numerous alterations of 
appropriately represented by the detaj] by the composer, I am 
exquisite “Khovanstchina” Prel- afraid that more radical changes 
ude, which was realized with a are needed, 
beauty of tone and a subtlety of The piece has some pleagant 
inflection that even this conductor moments, but its composer has 
and this orchestra, it seemed Yes- been Wanting in self-criticism. He 
terday. have seldom equalled. , S€ems unable to distinguish be- 
Incidentally, both these items tween a theme of flowing line or 
served also to remind us how much Pregnant character and a mere 
certain successors owed to their succession of notes. His use of 
composers, who were the rebels of rhythmic figures that are now com- 
their time, and who were looked monpiace Cannot conceal this 
down upon by many of their con= thematic poverty, nor can his dis« 
temporaries as amateurs because sonances make us forget the shape- 
they did not follow the German lessness of the entire work. 
tradition of Russian music, Yet It would appear that Shostako- 
but for them, two later rebels, ‘vitch has more erudition than 
Stravinsky, and Debussy, could imagination. He employs the ma- 
hardly have made their contribu- chinery of his great predecessors, 
tions to music. Today, listening to ut his results are less impres- 
these two excerpts, you can see sive than theirs. And when he 
the features of their descendants Changes the rules by writing a 
being formed. SympkLony that begins with a Lar- 
The position of Shostakovitch is go which constitutes half the en- 
less clear, and not because of any tire work, he is. merely -distort- 
strangeness or obscurity in the ing a classic form Without con- 
Sixth Symphony, however it may vincing us. that the distortion 
seem to Mr. Stokowski as quoted brings something of originality and 
in the program book. Indeed, it is value into musica] history, | 
the obviousness of the symphony Finally, Shostakovitch’ 
that makes one feel that to precede should not try to be witty, as the 
it with the Rimsky and Moussorg- resemblance of his last: movement 
Sky numbers was no kindness to to that of Prokofieft’s “Classical” 


its composer. Symphony suggests he is doing, 
It is just not his métier, 


really 





Symphony Luncheon Series 
On Fridays to Start Jan. 15 


Lecturer to Consider Current Concert 
As Audience Stimulus, Radio Appeal 


By ALISON ARNOLD 

As if to reassure us of the stability and performance, even in 
wartime, of our rights to music and the fine arts, comes the an- 
nouncement today of a series of events to be bracketed on Boston’s 
music calendar with the Friday afternoon and. Saturday evening 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. At a series of weekly 
Symphony luncheons to be held in the Copley Plaza’s Oval Room, 
Boris Goldovsky, Boston brilliant musical newcomer, will discuss 
the current Boston Symphony concert. The luncheons, beginning 
Jan. 15, will take place on Fridays at 12:15 each week a concert 


is scheduled, through March 26. ‘has peen described by Dr. Serge 

This fortuitous combination of ar- Koussevitzky as possessing the gift 
tist, place and hour has been hailed of word and of wit by which he holds 
with such enthusiasm by all who his listeners intensely interested. In 
know Mr. Goldovsky as a musician'spite of his Boston schedule, Mr. 
and lecturer that the series gives|\Goldovsky has found time for re- 
ample promise of becoming a last-|citals, only recently having returned 
ing tradition in the musical and so-'from a ie = 3 es in the middl 


cial life of Boston. For added to the West. ~ 7 
assurance of Mr. Goldovsky’s inter- With erest centered on Bostor¥s 
esting discussions of the concerts cherished orchestra for its need of * 


with piano illustrations, is the op- financial support and many more 
portunity offered in wartime of “Friends of the Orchestra,” as well 
meeting or entertaining one’s friends as for its recent return to the air, 
at a reasonable cost in a location the luncheons are welcomed as an- 
easily accessible to bus or train and other means of focusing that inter- 
Symphony Hall. It is expected, how- est and increasing support. 
ever, that many of the guests will Among the honorary patrons of 
be members of the orchestra’s vast the Symphony luncheons are Mr. and 
radio audience, who will find their Mrs. Philip R. Allen, Prof. and Mrs. 
appreciation of the Saturday night Edward Ballantine, Mr. and Mrs. 
broadcasts immeasurably increased Wheeler Beckett, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
by hearing Mr. Goldovsky. B. Cabot, Prof. and Mrs. Archibald 
To bring Mr. Goldovsky to Boston T. Davison, Mr. and Mrs. Alvan T. 
the heads of the two schools of music Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Good- 
collaborated, with the result that he rich, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin W. 
inow heads the school of opera at the Hobbs, Mrs. George Lee, Mr. and 
New England Conservatory of Music Mrs. Quincy Porter, Mr. and Mrs. 
‘and the piano department of the Henry B. Sawyer, Mr. and Mrs. Mel- 
Longy School of Music. He has been ville Smith and Mrs. Alexander 
associated with the Berkshire Music Steinert. 
Center since its founding. Charac- Advance resrevations to insure 
terized by the musically discerning places may be made by addressing 
as one of the most brilliant musi- the Symphony Luncheon Committee, 
cians ever to come to this city, he\the Copley-Plaza, Boston. 
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RICHARD BURGIN Conducting 
RESPIGHI Old Dances and Airs for the 
Gagliarda (Vincenzo Galilei, 15° ) 
Villanella (Composer unknown. 
Passo mezzo e mascherada 


Lute (Freely Arranged) 


end of 16th century) 


(Composer unknown, end of 16th century) 
“Don Ouixote,”’ Fantastic Variations on a ‘Theme 
of Knightly Character, Op. 35 
Introduction. Theme with Variations, and Finale 
Violoncello Solo: JEAN BepeETT}] 


Viola Solo: JEAN LEFRANG 
INTERMISSION 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 4 


4 in C minor, Op. 44 
Allegro moderato: Andante 
Allegro vivace: 


I. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Richard 
Burgin conducting, gave the 12th program 
of its 62nd season in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. Robert Casadesus, 
pianist, was the soloist in the Saint-Saens 
Concerto, and eJan Bedetti, cellist, and Jean 


Lefranc, violist, were the soloists in ‘‘Don | 


Quixote.’’ The program was as follows: 


Respighi 

Old Airs and Dances for the Lute 
Strauss............**Don Quixote,’’ Op. 35 
Saint-Saens 

Concerto for Piano in C minor, 

No. 4, 44 


It was definitely the soloist’s day 
at the symphony yesterday, all three 
of them being responsible for some 
especially beautiful and _ refined 
playing. In pvint of fact, they lifted 
the quality of the whole concert far 
beyond its intrinsic value both as to 
music and as to performance, or- 
chestrally speaking, for while the 
ensemble playing had all its cus- 
tomary brilliance and assurance, it 
soared off the ground only in the 
performance of the enchanting 


Respighi suite. /+ 7 G Y 

There is no ‘q on that 
Richard Burgin, with every per- 
formance, grows in stature both as 
interpretative artist and as orches- 
tral technician. In the latter ca- 
pacity his gifts are particularly note- 
worthy, and he obtains the utmost 
clarity in matters of attack, unity 
and orchestral balance. In achiev- 
ing this, however, he occasionally 
allows the inner substance of the 
music to speak for itself, which, of 
course, is only possible in the small- 
est and most sensitive chamber en- 
Sembles. Yesterday this objective 
approach was true only of “Don 
Quixote,” for it must be said he got 
inside of the Hespighi, and there 


isn’t much in the Saint-Saens Con- 
certo to get inside of. [S2-ata. 
The success of the rauss ~ 


terpiece was thus in great measure 
due to Jean Bedetti’s extraordinarily 
sensitive conception of the voice of 
the tragi-comic Don. The conductor’s 
idea of the werk was more along 
the lines of a symphonic composition 
which happened to have prominent 
sections for the ‘cello, a viewpoint 
which diminisned to some extent 


the tragic implications of Don’s 
picaresque adventures. Yet when 
the soloist had the opportunity, as 
in the variation of the vision of 
Dulcinea, or In the death of Don 
Quixote, he drew ovi all the pathetic 
nobility of the character, achieving 
a tone of incornparable warmth and 
beauty. While his technic was flaw- 
less throughout, his production of 
the legato tone was especially not- 
able. It is true that other cellists 
have made the part more spectacu- 
lar, but few have endowed it with 
quite the same personality or in- 
sight. 

In the less prominent viola part, 
Jean Lefranc gave the character 
of Sancho all his bustling earthi- 
ness, while Jujiius Theodorowicz in 
the solo violin part was most satis- 
factory. The orchestra responded 
to Mr. Burgin’s direction with con- 
siderable vigor, yet frequently want- 
ed in the glowing sonorities of which 
it is so capable. After the interval, 
Robert Casadesus appeared (and 
made a triumph) in Saint-Saens’ 
facile C minor piano concerto. There 
are few pianists today with his gift 
for ensemble playing, and not in 
recent years has so perfectly in- 
tegrated a performance of a con- 
certo taken piace. | 

The Concerto itself is certaisly 
no great shakes, but it is undeniably 
pleasant, tuneful, and rhythmically 
interesting music. One might well 
ask what more could anyone want, 
but actually, it’s a pretty glib piece 
and the epitome of sound for sound’s 
sweet sake. In the hands of yes- 
terday’s soloist, however, it became 
the sine qua non of pianistic re- 
finement and ingenuity, and his 
performance of it was marked by an 
astonishing flexibility of touch, 
delicacy of shading and subtlety of 
effect. Moreover, he was most skill- 
fully accompanied by Mr. Burgin 
and the orchestra. 

Next week’s program, one of the 
season’s most interesting, consists 
of Hindemith’s “Ngbilissima Vis- 
ione,” Robert Russell Bennett’s 
“Sight and Swuunds,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and Loeffler’s 
“A Pagan Poem.” 
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€ the power to charm 
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Respighi S orchestra] arrangement | ture 
of sixteenth-century dances and} comp 
airs for the lute; Strauss’ “Don! ures that are dull 
Quixote,” and the Saint-Saéns/ are. downright 
Piano Concerto No. 4, in C minor, | enough, 


tone, and color, applied to a 
osition which has Many méas- 
and some that 
Vulgar are not 


With Robert Casadésus as soloist. | 4 4 ys 


A badly assorted list 


DAC » Which looks | 
as lf it had been put together be- 


Like all descriptive music, this 


i 
' 


cause each of the works was about, Must lean heavily upon hon-musi- 


due for a hearing. 


Mr, Casadésus, a member of the | ly 


famous French family of musica] 
and dramatic artists, had appeared 
ina Monday~-Tuesday program of 
the Boston orchestra in 1938, but 
apparently had not been heard be- 
fore in the longer series. He re- 
vealed himself as a virtuoso of 
formidable bowers, well equipped 
technically and temperamentally 
to play this work of his fellow 
rpg ng He received an ova- 
ion, 


ekg 


The concerto itself is not very | 
rewarding today, It is distinctly a: 
virtuoso piece, which often calls | 
upon the soloist to produce orches- | 
tral sonorities While the orchestra | 
behind him sits idle or strums an 
accompaniment —~ obviously a 
wasteful and futile undertaking. | 
Che thematic materia] is not suffi- | 
ciently striking to justify so much 


reiteration as the composer has table for its atmosphere, 


| cal factors. If you listen to it pure- 
as music, its faults become im- 
mediately apparent. And whether 
you are willing to overlook these 
for the sake of the descriptive 
values depends upon whether you 
are greatly entertained by the spe- 
awd Teutonic notion of humor. 
The soloists yesterday were Jean 

| Bedetti, cellist, and Jean Lefranc 
violist, who proved that it is quite 
unnecessary for the orchestra to go 
outside its own ranks for a presen- 
tation of “Don Quixote.” Inciden- 


'tally, Mr, Speyer distinguished 


himself, as he has been doing for 
several weeks during the absence 
of Mr. Gillet, with his Oboe solo 
work, 

Mr. Burgin directed the whole 
with aulnority, if not with an il- 
luminating imagination. He also 
did well by the Respighi suite, of 
Which the Villanella, by an un- 
known composer, 18 especially no- 
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SYMPHONY HALL series. The Concerto he played yes- 


terday is probably as trivial a Con- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra certo as ever has been written, but 


Richard Burgin conducts the con- 
certs by the Bostan Symphony Or- 
chestra this week in the absence of, re 


it is triviality with a light touch and 
effectiveness. 


Saint-Saens was one of music's 
ifted and superficial children. The 


Serge Koussevitzky, who is away C minor Concerto is about as nour- 


on his annual Winter vacatiun, The. 


ishing as spun sugar—and just as 
tasty. It hes nothing much to say, 


program is satisfying if not more but it speeks with delightful bril- 
than that, bringing Respighi’s First liance. You can sit back. listen eas- 
Suite of Old Dances and Airs for ily and have a fine time when so 


the Lute (one number omitted); the 
“Don Quixote” of Strauss, with Jean 
Bedetti as cello soloist, 
Fourth Piano Concerto by Saint- ¢ 
Saens, in which the solo part Ils 
played by Robert Casadesus. 

“Don Quixote” is by far the most 
substantial music of the list—if you 
like Strauss. And if you don't like 


technically dexterous a musician as 
Mr. Casadesus is at the piano. At 
and the ghe end, yesterday, all hands re- 


eived a noisy ovation. 
About all you can say for Respi- 


ghi’s blown-up arrangement of those 
nice little archaic dances is that it’s 
too bad Hollywood never got him to 
write some “mood music” for the 


Strauss. that is too bad, because fillums. C. W.D. 


good Strauss is good entertainment. 
In our time of virtuoso orchestras 
and conductors, “Don Quixote” has 
come to be one of those elaborate 
pieces over which an _ interpreter 
can work, polishing and building 
up details, until he has fashtoned 
a super-performance: glittering, so- 
phisticated, highly colored and cer- 
tain to electrify an audience, 
Yesterday’s “Don Quixote” was 
not of this sort at all. Mr. Burgin 
read it with comparative simplicity, 
with a fleet, imaginative eppproach 
and a high degree of restraint. The 
result was a glowing, lightly poetic 
interpretation. Mr. Bedetti played 
the solo depicting Cervantes’ Knight 
in much the same manner—and with 
a gorgeous tone—so that you had 
the effect of a rounded and logically 
conceived performance quite differ- 
ent from the way “Don Quixote” 


has been dgne in Bost ingrecent. 
years. j-{6- e . | 
This Marner is not n@essarily su-_ 


perior to the more sophisticated one, 
but its very difference was inter- 
esting and enjoyable. <As_ usual, 
Jean Lefranc gave a beautiful ac- 
count of the viola solo delineating 
Sancho Panza. 

While ‘no stranger to Symphony 
Hall, Mr. Casadesus had not previ- 
ously been soloist in the “regular” 


FINE CONCERT 
BY SYMPHONY 


Strauss “Don Quixote” a 
Notable Feature 


ee mee ee eee 


— 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The Boston Symphony's 62d season 
reaches: its halfway mark this week 
With a most attractive programme that 
fared exceedingly well in its’ initial 
presentation yesterday afternoon, 

Following a reversed chronology, this 
list, conducted by Richard Burgin, in- 
cludes three of Respighi'’s transcrip- 
tions of ancient airs and dances for 
the lute, Strauss’ ‘‘Don Quixote,’”’ and 
the C minor Piano Concerto of Saint- 


Ssaens, with Rober Sass sus s the 
soloist. im 6 . ro 
In the’ tofie™ poéeéh® of Straiss, Jean 


Bedetti assumed once more the role of 


solo ’cellist and chief protagonist, 


Which he has thrice yielded to Gregor 


Piatigorsk), and, as in-the last four 
performances at Symphony Hall, Jean 
LeFrane played the solo viola part, 


which gives voice and presence to the 

paunchy esquire, Sancho Panza 

A, hag pefore had Mr. Burgin conducted : 

‘his highly exacting score and so elo- 

quent have heen the recent perform- 

ances under Dr. Koussevitzkv that oO} 

might have heen a bit fearful of pts 

result, Such fears, however were 

sroundless, The performance “Was. a 

triumph for all concerned. One thing 

In particular commended this perform. 
ance and that Was its coherence and 
continuity, its freedom from the lon- 
gsueurs that may accompany a too 
finicky Interpretation of the music 

It is the fashion now to say that “Don 

Quixote IS Strauss’ finest orchestra] 
work and there are Zood grounds for 
shin Opinion. Nowhere else is his fancy 
nt cr peeve his: invention so distin- 
fuis led, his technica] Skill.so various)v 
ambi Abin oll exhibited. Nevarthbines 
he erie here a Supreme example of 

1 the weakness and the strenet} f 
programme music, How can “Do, 

Quixote’? mean anything to thos sa 
do not recognize the dramatis shane 
sonae, to those for whom t] | te ts 
Dulcinea theme is a 
pretty tune, 
low the 
and ‘Squire, as Set forth in 
sramme notes, and try 
lv as music? 

After Such richly Significant 
aS this the Concerto a 
Was bound to sound 
Superficia]. The 
Star is Somewhat 
but he was no me 


lovely 
merely one more 
who do not, or Cannot, fol- 


Various adventures of Knight 


the pro- 
to hear it mere- 


music 
Of Saint-Saens 
| a bit empty and 
French composer's 
in eclipse just now, 
could ‘rite the pa craftsman and he 
than  @... ge that were more 
Concerto asi b. notes, Actually, the 
forenascd “iy £00d to hear, and its per. 
orchestra wh tae hands of Soloist and 
liance that: dre one of surpassing bril- 
ence, To ag cheers from the audi- 
Respighi’s coaa'e belated mention of 
modern af m Dances and Airs, these 
fragrant ST Ce Hona of a musically 
from the pheastan ater long absent 
F . a Ta ‘e 7. "VW Or 
Burgin did well to baw. p alageag at 
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RUDOLPH ELIF, JR. 
- cept that Mr. Bennett’s ron 
Symphony Concer t as a composer of considerable w 


inction has preceded him 

ny Orchestra, Richard|and distinct , . 

rein? conducding, gave the 13th Halijto Boston even though his most im 
cert’ of its 62d season in a ur asters portant work, the Abraham Lincoln 
oe hun’ Sencie, ‘ Sanroma, piano, and Symphony, has never been per- 
Vouis Speyer, English horn, The program|S) ; bees EE ap a. 2 
aoe Pecliows: »» formed here. How er, it 
Hindemith _.,.'*Nobilissima Visione,’’ Con- “Sights and Sounds” never ory a. 
sere Russell Bennett “Sights and Sounds’’| sycceeds. Perhaps its idiom is da es 
Tehaikovsky + promes.oam” Op. i4lor perhaps we are just too dense to 
Loeffler le eeen soe fact,;catch on to the joke. At any rate. 
It looked good on paper. In nb it is an enormously clever =e oe 
‘it looked like one of the season's quiring a prodigious executant tech 
‘most interesting programs, but/nique, and some of its effects, purel; 


nd, are astonishing. Whether 
somehow or other the first half Just i“ gee ne uises ‘waftered in: tee 


didn’t jell. The concert came to a deletion of three of its movements 
close, however, with a beautiful per-|;. impossible to say, but it wa gs : 
formance of lLoeffler’s “Pagan|have rem . ee flan 
9 ing|the suite’s s , 
i Ree eapage liane aimee: | h that substance is ad- 
hus the day was saved.jeven thoug] : 
PTO Ave divean as they came, there|mittedly frivolous in concept. Ac 


its face value as “or- 
‘as first the Hindemith suite de-/cepting it on i : ? 
ras ge hall his ballet, “Saint Fran- erie ry app hoxnyreregoed Barge 3 od 
cis.” While it is perfectly true—as!i reveals K oud’ tedtenichanie 
ir ith is quoted in the pro-|country’s mo g 
nero’ ia tae extracts from|and certainly a “7 ao 
the ballet stand by themselves asjright to be heard here 


* aay ee ; ta. 
) usic, it is very difficult to serious momen er 
ng ng connection between yw Rad cua edle ical — or 
, ‘Mathis der Maler” or the|nicely, : , 
eakettc for Viola, for Hindemith’s roll hay cog: ye sa Bravegtony 
peculiarly neo-medieval idiom is pik By ate Sunein obeiousiy hal 
(present in all his works. In the case war ar : ae Ca tr tty Mig 
of the excerpts from “St. Francis”| assimilate Vy Big Ss apps 
. he orchestra rose to 
(which in its ballet form was cer and t (1 gy A «Agi 
tremendously moving casion. Jesus Ma 
+ A composition sa Louis bas yey gar Soe "Paring ona eos 
the utmost perfection of/for piano / ’ : 
the aaeesthien of a aba gg AR = tet ns Ap I ag sgh sa Me mt 
music), the reminiscence S disturb-| press , iis Seeman’ Wars 
ing. It may well be hindsight or/fects of the 
inability to dianigs the Mer gn gene ors gry He Bae grag — ore 
of the ballet and all that, bu €| wor eer aot 
iti ’ djevery performance and, 
composition appeared to nee ; aes ty Bohl 
‘al times more with as m 
choreography to achieve its fulljeral waned 
‘etative authority as it was 
effect, notwithstanding the charm|preta pc Ball als po 
ious quotation of the old yesterday, undou 4 
Sreheh aoker Ce fut en Mai, or thelits vin nag place on the symphonic 
f the jagged melodic lines|repertoire. : 
Sr aliens £5" the typical Hinde-| Next week George yee bag 
ith employment o ss instru-|duct the orchestra in Sc ubert’s 
inente ~ ° x Major Symphony, Smetana’s sym- 
bog may es en we expected too/phonic poem “The Moldau” and an 


much of Robert Russell Bennett’sjorchestral arrangement by Mr. 


” he same composer’s cele- 
“Sights and Sounds.” Not that weiSzell of t 8 
Rar quite what we expected, ex-|brated “Aus Mein Leben” Quartet. 


Bennett’s ‘Sights and Sounds,’ 
Hindemith Suite on Program 


By .Winthrop P, Tryon 
Modern music, which got active composition bears for sub-title in 
in a big way about the year 1919 the published score (New York: 
and kept on the upsurge unti] Harms, Inc.) the legend, “An Or- 
about 1930, is represented at the Chestral Entertainment.” It con- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’s con- 
certs this week by a work of the 


tains seven movements altogether, 
though only five are prepared for 


American composer, Robert Rus- presentation by Richard Burgin, 
sell Bennett, entitled “Sights and assistant conductor, who directs 
sounds.” Under the prevailing this week’s concerts. The designa- 
definition of those 20 years, any. tions of these selected are as fol- 


o 


music was modern which in some lows: 


particular way broke with methods 
and standards formerly in force: 
and the break, as a rule, was in the 
direction of large sound. There also 
had to be plenty of dissonance and 
no end of instrumental] color. 

Mr. Bennett’s exploit in modern- 

ism, written jn 1928, lives up in 
all respects to definition. Indeed, it 
fills the requirements so fully that 
it has perforce been subjected to 
neglect for the 15 years of its ex- 
istence. The scoring is for such an 
extensive equipment and conse- 
quently for so many performers 
that it could not Make progress. It 
Was especially set back, no doubt, 
by the depression, Which struck al]- 
most at the moment Mr. Bennett 
set down the last notes, 

The piece stands in the form of a. 
Sulte; that is, a set of movements 
that correspond to the length of a 
symphony and that have the char- 
acteristic moods of ‘a Symphony, 
the difference being somewhat like 
that between, we might say, a 
neighborhood of small residences 
and a single structure of court and 
Zarden type, For Music must bor- 
row its language from other arts 
for certain rough purposes of de- 


“oe l= /- ¥ 3 Snot 


Further about externals, the 


Union Station Vigoroso 
Highbrows ...._. covceseesse.. ANdante 
Lowbrows ...... Cea llegro 


Skyscraper . SS cts ‘Adagio Religines 
Speed .... Presto 
an of 
amounts to 
that of a symphony, with energetic 
first movement, singing slow move- 
ment, sprightly episode jn perhaps 
a comedy vein, and smartly-paced 
finale. The Skyscraper scene, a 
glance inside the score shows, is 
_but a brief interlude on the solemn 
order from which the concluding 
| movement, Speed, may start off 
' with suddenness and surprise, 
Now composers may mark the 
sections of a suite, or a Symphony 
either, with such pictorial heads 
as they please; they must always 
nevertheless set down at the right- 
hand corner of the page that starts 
each one a conventiona] Italian 
term to indicate tempo and mood: 
and no doubt the musician as he 
looks at the pages of his part gives 
a good deal more heed to Vigoroso 
and Andante than to Union Station 
and Highbrows. To him, therefore, 
the first and second movements 
will go pretty much for abstrac- 
tions, even though to the listener 
they may pass for pictures, 
oi oe 


Hopefully, in any event, “Sights 
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and Sounds” will rate high as 
American music of that modern 
school which is fast becoming 
historic. Naturally, we must expect 
many. passages of so _ profusely 
orchestrated a work to be devoted 


considerably to tonal effects. Here 


run flutes, piccolo, the clesta in 
rippling falls of consecutive fifths, 
with harp, piano and a few other 
instruments saving the tinkling 
notes from too bald a harmony and 
too jerky a rhythm. Here comes 1p 
the bass drum on an off-beat. | 
“Sights and Sounds” was written 
in a day when percussion instru- 
ments were in ascendant repute. 
Consequently it may impress 
audiences as something made con- 
siderably of noise, It was written 


when saxophones were enjoying 2 


spell of honor. Sonorities of odd 
mixture may for that reason be 
expected. ‘ There was usually 
wanted a touch of the freakish in 
symphony music when it was hob- 
nobbing with jazz. Hence a 
trumpet in B flat enters now and 
then with what the score denotes 
as a “wow-wow’” solo, 

We shall see, and hear: and 
whatever happens in Mr. Bennett’s 
case, re-measurement has to be 
given: to a work of post-modern 
days, the “‘Nobilissima Visione” of 
Paul Hindemith, dating 1937. Com- 
posed for the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, the music has been 
heard in its theatrical form in Bos- 
ton and it returns in the shape of 
a concert suite. It is biographical, 
dealing with the life of St. Fran- 
cis; and again inevitably abstract, 
consisting of Introduction and 
Rondo, March, and Passacaglia on 
the Hymn to the Sun, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Engrossing and cleverly varied, 
the program chosen by Richard 
Burgin for the second pair of Bos- 
ton Symphony COrchestra concerts 
directed by him during Serge Kous- 
sevitzky’s Winter vacation seemed. 
In actual performance at Symphony 


Hall, yesterday afternoon, it proved 
less than that, yet not without re- 
markable moments, 

To start, “Nobilissima Visione,” 


the Suite drawn from Hindemith’s 


ballet “St. Francis,” was given first 
concert performance in Boston. 
Next came the first Boston Sym- 
phony performance of Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett’s “Sights and Sounds,” 
followed by the ‘Romeo. and 
Juliet” of Tchaikovsky, and “A 


Pagan Poem’ har rtin 
Loeffler. J » 3 
As is happened, this *re@fewer Was 


hearing the Hindemith excerpts for 
the first time, though the entire 
ballet has been given here. One 
thought of that earlier, perhaps finer 
work of Hindemith, “Matthias the 
Painter,” whose idiom is also large- 
ly that of the “St. Francis” music. 
There are the same restless figura- 
tions interspersed with long melo- 


dies; the prevailingly diatonic style 


with pleasant harmonic dissonance. 

Always the “absolute” and logical 
musician, it was characteristic of 
Hindemith that even in a work de- 
signed for the theatre he wrote in 
forms and a manner that enables 
the “St. Francis” music to be effec- 
tive in the concert hall. Probably 
it makes no difference whether you 
listen to it as illustrative or ab- 
stract music. Acquaintance with a 
few excerpts is not a basis for judg- 
ment of the complete score. But 
without being dogmatic, one can say 
that the “St. Francis” excerpts do 
not have quite the strength of those 
from “Matthias the Painter.” 

To put the matter briefly, Mr. 
Bennett’s “Sights and Sounds,” sub- 
titled “An Orchestral Entertain- 
ment,” is trivial and dated stuff, in- 
volving a huge orchestra and a few 
quotations of once popular songs. 
In 1928, the year of its composition, 
the score won a $5000 prize. Time 
has weathered it drastically. Mr. 
Bennett acknowledged applause 
from the stage. Pa 

While Mr. Burgin read “Romeo 
and Juliet” without as much fire as 
could be desired, “A Pagan Poem” 
was at once rich-toned, clear and 
stirring. This example of Loeffler’s 
refined imagination and orchestral 
skill has not faded as certain other 
of his tonal poems have lost their 


color and vitality. Yesterday it was 
pure enjoyment.—cC, w. pn 


MUCH VARIETY 
IN SYMPHONY 


Hindemith, Tchaikovsky, 
Bennett on Programme 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


There is one thing that the four pieces 
whith make this week’s Symphony pro- 


gramme have in common: In one way 
or another they all belong to the genus 


“programme music.” 

Hindemith’s ‘‘Noblissima Visione,”’ the 
concert suite from his ballet, ‘‘Saint 
rancis,”” new to these concerts, can 
only be understood in relation to the 
action it was supposed to accompany. 
Otherwise, how account for the appar- 
ently intrusive and impertinent military 


march which interrupts its otherwise | 


solemn and exalted progress? 
Yesterday’s other novelty, Robert 


Russell Bennett's “Sights and Sounds,” | 
subtitled, “‘An Orchestral Entertain- | 


ment,’?’ comes much nearer to the abso- 
lutism. that Hindemith mistakenly 
claims for his score. And while they 
do not make much sense in any con- 
nection, the four of the seven numbers 
nlayed yesterday, ‘‘Union Station,” 
‘‘Highbrows,”’ ‘‘Lowbrov-s’’ and “Speed,” 
are a little more meaningful when we 
know what the composer is driving at. 

In the case of Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” half overture, half tone 
poem, the connection between the music 
and the play of Shakspere is pretty 
obvious, yet even-here annotations are 
by no*Smeans superfluous. And when 
we come to Loeffler’s ‘‘A Pagan Poem” 
the mere title is certainly not enough, 
‘le must at least have read the Eclogue 
of Virgil which inspired it, even though 


the composer did fgll th erses 
very closely. (+33. “3 

The Suite of Hindemit b@gins in 
poignant beauty. As in parts of his 
“Mathis der Maler,’’ there comes the 
thought of ‘Parsifal.” Afterwards, 
“Parsifal” fades from the scene but, 
save in the aforementioned military 
march, “Mathias der Maler’’ remains. 
The shadow -of this masterpiece has 
fallen across much, if not most of the 
music that has subsequently come 


from Hindemith’s pen. Nevertheless, 
we are deeply grateful to Richard Bur- 
gin, who made and conducted this par- 
ticular programme, for bringing the 
score, now four years old, to our atten- 
.tion, 

Possibly Mr. Bennett’s effects—the 
work that introduces him to Symphony 
Hall does not amount to much more— 
were striking effects in 1928, but today 
they fall rather flat. For this composi- 
tion Mr. Bennett received a prize of 
$9000, something to cause Mozart and 
Schubert to turn over in their graves. 
Mr. Bennett was present yeSterday to 
\receive the cordial applause of the audi- 
ence, Upon it and the Hindemith, 
conductor and orchestra had plainly 
‘Spent the bulk of their efforts. The 


‘performance of Tehaikovsky’s Overture 


was of a routine nature and that of 
Loeffler’s Tone Poem might have had 
a little more glamour here and frenzy 
there, though the work = held its own 
well with the other numbers. 


‘Bennettltem 
For N ovelty 
At Symphony 


Robert Russell Bennett, the com- 
poser, was in attendance at the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra’s con- 
cert in Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon, when his “Sights and 
Sounds,” and Orchestral Enter- 
tainment, received presentation 
under Richard Burgin, Assistant 
Conductor. At the close of the 
performance of the piece, which 
had second place in the order of 
exercises, Mr. Bennett appeared 
on the platform to acknowledge 
the applause of the audience. He 
visited town as one in a _ long 
succession of American men of mu- 
sic to whom Dr. Koussevitzky in 
late years has extended hospitality 
and given opportunity to address 
the public by means of big or- 
ganized sound; and he may in 
fairness be said to have made, like 
those preceding him, a _ success 
with his production, 
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Leading the program was Hinde- 


jable to do anything, as far as the’ mith’s “Nobilissima ‘Visione,” a 


mechanism of the business was suite from the Ballet, “St. Francis,” 


concerned, with an orchestra. They ! that concludes with the type of 


' Put out symphonies and tone poems movement known as Passacaglia - 


‘with all the skill in the world. Dr. ‘Mr. Hindemith is an acknowledged 


Koussevitzky perceived what they| master of the higher mathematics 


were up to, and let them have a/of composition, both as pedagogue 
chance to be heard. - }and as artist. His Badvacuatiae is 

Now that the record of the pe-' the sort of music that makes an 
riod is pretty well in, it would be impression even when merely 
enlightening to go back over what played. It is something to be called 
has been told to find out just what, down from the shelf again some 

and last, has been said. Mr. day. | 

Sennett's “Sights and Sounds” ina Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Ju- 
‘measure sums the matter up; noth- liet” Fantasia and Loeffler’s fra- 


ing more could be-demanded in the grant, impressionistic “Pagan 


way of mastery of the means of Poem” filled out the bill. 


expression, but does the piece tell Wiikecke 
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SIXTY-SECOND SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


Fourteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 29, at 2:30 o'clock 


' SMETANA 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANuARY 30, at 8:15 o'clock 


GEORGE SZELL Conducting 


Symphony No. 7, in C major 
Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo 
Finale 


INTERMISSION 


“From my Life,” String Quartet No. 1 in E minor 
(Orchestral version by George Szell) 


Romantic longing, and foreboding of misfortune (Allegro vivo 
appassionato) 


The merriment of youth; my love of dancing and dance music (Alla 
polka) : 


- Memories of the happiness of my first love (Largo sostenuto) 
Joy in discovering how to treat Bohemian national elements in 


music; the catastrophe of deafness, reminiscences of happier days, 
and resignation (Vivace; meno mosso) 


(First performance at these concerts) 


“ (“The Moldau’’), Symphonic Poem 
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Dr. Koussevitzky was known to|much of anything? 
remark, when he instituted his; Perhaps the composition on Fri- 
liberal policy, that Americans were \day afternoon was only played, and 
unaware of what interesting things |not really taken in hand by Mr. 
their composers could do; but that Burgin and interpreted. Yet there 
was because native writers of mu-jare those who hold that playing 


PAIS Sit en 
. 2 a a 
= | grt ese OO ; 


sic had only attained technical 
competence about the time he came 
to know them. They acquired their 
mastery, too, in a simple and nat- 
ural enough way, by first getting 
a good general education at home 
and then going abroad and pick- 
ing up the tricks of the symphonic 


trade through instruction and op- 
servation. Js 24. 43 Aan ontt 

A whole generation developed 
right after the first World War. 
able to do anything, as far as the 
mechanism of the business was 
concerned, with an orchestra. They 
put out symphonies and tone poems 
with all the skill in the world. Dr. 
Koussevitzky perceived what they 


were up to, and let them have a’ of composition, both as pedagogue 


-and as artist. His Passacaglia is 


chance to be heard. 


Now that the record of the pe- 
riod is pretty well in, it would be 
enlightening to go back over what 
has been told to find out just what, 
first and last, has been said. Mr. 
Bennett’s “Sights and Sounds” in a 
measure sums the matter up; noth- 
ing more could be demanded in the 
way of mastery of the means of 
expression, but does the piece tel! 


jis all an orchestral work needs and 
that interpretation is but putting 


on extra flourishes, Possibly; but a 
little flourish might at least have 


brought excitement. Something, in- 


deed, on the way from the opening 
movement, Union Station, and the 
closing one, Speed, did seem to 
attempt communication and fell 
short. 

Leading the program was Hinde- 


mith’s “Nobilissima Visione,” a 
suite from the Ballet, “St. Francis,” 
that concludes with the type of 
movement known as Passacaglia 
Mr. Hindemith is an acknowledged 
master of the higher mathematics 


the sort of music that makes an 
impression even when merely 
played. It is something to be called 
down from the shelf again some 
day. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Ju- 
liet” Fantasia and Loeffler’s fra- 
grant, impressionistic “Pagan 
Poem” filled out the bill. 

Wer. a 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


Fourteenth Pro gramme 


bE RIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 29, al 2:30 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING. JANUARY 30, al 8:15 o'clock 


GEORGE SZELL Conducting 


Sy ea: eee oe .Symphonx No. 7, 1n C major 


[. Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
[I. Andante con moto 
Itt. Scherzo 
IV. Finale 


INTERMISSION 


SMETANA From my Life,” String Quartet No. 1 in E minor 
(Orchestral version by George Szell 
Romantic longing, and foreboding of misfortune (Allegro vivo 
appassionato) 
Che merriment of youth; my love of dancing and dance music (Alla 
polka) 
Memories of the happiness of my first love (Largo sostenuto) 
Joy in discovering how to treat Bohemian national elements in 
music; the catastrophe of deafness, reminiscences of happier davs, 
and resignation (Vivace; meno mosso) 


(First performance at these concerts) 


SMETANA “Vitava’”’ (“The Moldau’’), Symphonic Poem 


terre 





Symphony Guest Conductor 
Has Had Wide Experience 


By Winthrop P. Tryon 


Indications constantly come to like in plain terms, : 
notice that conductors are sensi- Walking out in numbers,.and again 


sometimes 


, . ; shouting disapproval. , 
tive to music; and it transpires as ts. artlstio. wrovenancé. Ms. 


that Georg Szell, who directs the Szell is said to be .satisfied witn 


= 


concerts of the Boston Symphony being called a Czechoslovakian 
Orchestra this week, has a quick musician. Outside of that he seems 
ear. From rehearsing with the to claim association with no school, 
Symphony players he has dis- He learned to conduct by conduct- 
cerned that their auditorium pos- jng, and he began taking the hard 
sesses extraordinary acoustic quali- knocks of the business when 
ties. To him, Symphony Hall comes rather young. In opera houses h® 
up to the mark, or close to the got plenty of them; and while the 
mark, of the Leipsig Gewandhaus. discipline of opera does not in- 
Reverberation is what it ought to variably make good concert con- 
be for the sonorities of an or- ductors, it has helped make some¢ 


chestra. {-2, nd has the ri ht of the best of them. 
“float.” j® f. 3 é eee eae 
[20-4 


Mr. Szell sees proportion and 
He can hardly be the kind of relative value in music, particu- 
conductor that makes a cult of larly in the composition aspect of 
noise, or he would not have made it. He looks on a certain example of 
such an observation about the con- Mozart’s composing as representing 
cert room for which Prof. Wallace Mozart at the highest: on another 
C. Sabine figured out the inci- ..,mple as representing Mozart 
dences and echoes at the time of srter a comparatively unimportant 
construction. Then, for more €VI- ¢achion. Yet Mozart at second level 
dence, we have but to look at the curpasses in interest many another 
program billed for his appearances ¢omposer at top degree. The great 
of Friday afternoon and Saturday jan’. half attempt goes for more, 
evening—the Schubert Symphony he finds, than the smaller man’s 
in C and a couple of pieces from f]] effort. We may believe, there- 
the works of Smetana. fore, that he not only hears sensi- 
Mr. Szell has had experience, tively but that he also demands 
too, with noise, having presented something deep down that is worth 
modern compositions from time to hearing. 
time with orchestras which he has As a figure on the platform, Mr. 
directed. He has taken note of how Szell reminds people somewhat of 
audiences here and there respond. Igor Stravinsky, though he stands 
As reported of him, he finds the somewhat taller than Mr. Stravin- 
public of a New World community sky. He conducts with a stick, and 
more tolerant of novelty than that |with plenty elaborate action. He 
of an Old World one. Americans | finds special uses for the left hand: 
will stay and listen to what gives and altogether he commands the 
them no- particular pleasure, |technicalities of his craft at their 
whereas Europeans will show dis=- |complete present-day development. 


5 By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. wa? every important phrase, the 
m musicians quite naturally respond- 
y p ony Concer t ed with everything they had. Mr. 
he Boston Symphony Orchestra, George. SZell is a dynamic, almost a show- 
iit 62a season’ ie Symphony Haier man conductor, yet his sincerity 
jay afternoon, The program was as 1S Unquestionably apparent. His 
Schubert..... ‘Symphony No. 7 in G maj rhythmic sense is especially keen 
smefana-se.:-+.'From My Life,” String 4nd in particularly bouncing rhyth- 
version by “George Szell); “The “Mo, MC Passages, he does not hesitate 
dau,’? Symphonic Poem to convey his wishes to the orchestra 
As the first guest conductor of bY Poy of extravagant bodily 
the season, George Szell brought wneeres, 
‘ Obviously his approach to music 
a something of ‘ miracle yes- (if this program is a valid sample) is 
erday afternoon. Not that the or- emotional rather than cerebral, 
chestra played any better than it romantic rather than classical. The 
always does, but it played as though #Udience, quick to respond to such an 


spring had arrived during the week “~~ pal aie DF the renner tele 


instead of a blizzard, and it sounded notable for Mr. Szell’s orchestral 
different too, It was, in short, a arrangement of Smetana’s “From 


brilliant, heady and romantic con. MY Life Quartet” and especially for 
cert. 4. 2 6: the orchestra’s extraordinary per- 
, ; formance of it. As a quartet, it is 
That’ is differed in quality %pf exceedingly difficult, for it is, as 
sound is not surprising in view of Smetana himself was first to admit, 
Mr. Szell’s reseating of the orches- far=too big for its-boots.:;i{Although 
tra according to the traditional plan, chamber musicians (a crotchety lot 
second violins to the conductor’s in any case) may come expecting 
right, ‘cellos supporting the first the worst. they may be assured that 
violins and so forth. The conse- Mr. Szell has not harmed this fa- 
quent shift in tonal balance and the vorite work. Maybe he hasn’t im- 
brighter sonorities resulted in ex- proved it, either, bit he has had the 
ceedingly interesting effects, bring- good taste to preserve its spirit and, 
lig out textures in the Schubert Sym- as far as possible, its letter.: In any 
phony Hall hasn’t heard in some case, he. has made it a singularly 
time. effective orchestral work. The con- 
Whether he had reseated the or- cert’ closed with a virtuoso perfor- 
chestra or not, however, Mr. Szel] mance of Smetana’s familiar “The 
bohm rue Ps cc.yatri a highly in- Moldau.” 
iviaual performance of Schubert’s ; . 
beautiful C major fevicinnaee peas Boston Symphony Orchestra 
the outset, his conception of the George Szell conducted the Bos- 
work was individual and arresting, fon Symphony concert in Symphony 
filled with contrast, and romantie Hall yesterday afternoon as the or- 
flavor. That it frequently appeared Chestra’s first guest leader of the 
long-drawn out was no fault of the Season. This was also his Boston 
conductor, for this particular sym- debut. The program consisted of 
phony is all too frequently heard the C major Symphony, No. 7, by 
and now, let us hope, it may be re- “Chubert; Mr. Szell’s ‘orchestral 
tired for a good long spell. transcription of the E minor String 


As in the entire concert, Mr. Szell @Uartet, “From My: Life,” by Sme- 
conducted without score. His con- Se ees the same composer’s ‘‘The 


ducting was of infinite detail. al- | 
, Mr. Szell reseated the orchestra 
og gp point of fussiness, and according to the so-called “classical” 
sd sp. Cut every leading voice, plan. There was no score in front 
ery melodic fragment, eyery Nu- of him and he conducted the entire 
ance of balance and texture. Given program from memory. He quickly 
personal attention at every entrance impressed one as a sound and reli- 


or 





able conductor, technically, and Aa: 


imagination. 


ret Se ee ee “os — 


Whether he is a 4. oso” con- 
ductor in the sense that he can work 
wonders of tonal richness and bril- 
liance, together with highly per- 
sonalized interpretations, is some- 
thing that. cannot be ascertained 
from hearing hi mnduct merely 
one program. | 

That Mr. Szel@cond&cted from 
memory is. evidence that he has 
made these compositions his own. 
In a-way the Symphony did receive 

a virtuoso performance, because it 
was a polished reading, with many 
calculated and carefully prepared 
effects of expression. The music 
was not distorted, it was Schubert 
with accents and dynamic tempera- 
ment added. The melodies “sang,” 
the rhythms were vital, the tempi 
were just about right. 

A tall, well-set-up man, Mr. Szell 
makes a good appearance. Some of 
his intensity carries over into his 
gestures, which are at times expan- 
sive, at others crisp and not spec- 
tacular. No mere time-beater, he, 
like most modern conductors, ‘shapes 
the phrase” with both hands; oc- 
casionally he will almost dance to 
a lively rhythm. 

If he succeeded with Schubert, 
he did more with the lovely “Mol- 
dau.” That symphonic poem has 
not been more pictorially done by 
any .conductor in this reviewer's 
memory, 

Mr. Szell’s purpose in transcrib- 
ing the Smetana Quintet was to set 
forth the music in terms of the or- 
chestra. It is one of the best tran- 
scriptions one has come across. He 
wanted the scoring to sound like 
smetana’s orchestra, and, save for 
a few places where you think of 
Dvorak, it does. 

This program, which will be re- 
peated tonight at 8:15, was hardly 
adventurous, but it served to intro- 
duce a skilled musician: One would 
like to hear Mr. Szell again, in mu- 
sic off the beaten track of conven- 
tion, The Friday audience received 

Mr. Szell with high enthusiasm.— 
ca We dD. 


Guest Leader 
For Symphony 


By L. A. Sloper 

Georg Szell, making his first ap- 
pearance in Boston, is acting as 
guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Friday and 
Saturday concerts of this week. He 
chose to make his bow with this 
program: Schubert’s Symphony No. 
7, in C major; the conductor’s or- 
chestration of Smetana’s First 
String Quartet, in E minor, and the 
Same composer’s symphonic poem, 
“The Moldau.” 

Mr. Szell, born in Budapest (but 


a Czech, according to the program 
book), has conducted orchestras 
and opera in Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Scotland and America. 
Directing with a baton and with- 
out a score yesterday, he estab- 
lished himself at once as a leader 
of authority, with clearly defined 
ideas of the music he was con- 
ducting, and the technique to ob- 
tain the realization of those ideas 
from the orchestra. He was warm- 


ly applauded by both udience and 
‘ players. ~ 70-93 Pron 
Mr. Szell’s neeption af a 


Schubert symphony is strongly in- 
dividual. He was very free in his 
tempi and dynamics, and even in 
the use of rubato and ritards. He 
took liberties also with the phras- 
‘ing; sO much so that at times they 
‘amounted to rephrasing. Much of 


and the Trio of the Scherzo were 


taken at too deliberate a pace. and 
the climaxes were not well built. 

Now this symphony is above al] 
else a song. It is best played with 
least interpretation. Yesterday it 
was over-interpreted. In fact there 
was so much fussing -with smal] 
details that the symphony was not 
Clearly revealed as an entity and 
its long lyric line was lost in a 
maze of minor lyric distortions. 

The orchestration of the Quartet, 
“From My Life,” was heard for the 
first time at these ‘concerts. In 
making the transcription Mr. Szel] 
was fully aware of “all the argu- 
ments against arranging the works 
of a great composer,’ but in this 
instance, he explains in a note in 
the program book, he felt that the 
string quartet was inadequate to 
express the composer’s musical 
thought. 

The explanation is not very con- 
vincing, for if the composer was 


thinking orchestrally, there was. 


nothing to prevent him from writ- 
ing a symphonic poem. And this 
hearing of the orchestral version 
sounded precisely like an orches- 
tration of a piece for string quartet. 
Incidentally, the reading of it suf- 
fered from the same faults that had 
been evident in the symphony. 
Perhaps these faults are empha- 
sized by the violent exertions of. 
the conductor on the stand. 

Mr. Szell was more successful 
with “The Moldau.” Here was a 
piece that was written for orches- 
tra, a piece moreover rich in 
melody and bright in color. There 
were exaggerations in the reading, 
and the work would have sounded 
better if it had been allowed to flow 
naturally, but the performance was 
effective, 


| the time the orchestra was so 
ar hushed that definition was lost. The GUEST LEADS 
man with 1 =96-g oo. on Georg Szell th : | introduction to the first movement 


THE SYMPHONY 


George Szell Proves Top- 
Notcher as Conductor 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
It is not necessarily a sign of fickle- 
ness to rejoice in a new face @c tna 
Symphony concerts. An occasional 
Suest-conductor ig very good for us. 
Even if he should turn out to be a 
second-rater, and we have had them, he 
may still bring us unfamiliar music, 
If he is a topnotcher, like George 
szell, who conducted this week’s pair 
of concerts, he may do that or he may 


shed new light on familiar things, Mr, 
Szell, our first guest conductor in two 
Seasons, did both. | 

The shedding of new light was ace 
complished in Schubert’s @ major Syme 
phony, and in Smetana’s tone poem, 


“The Moldau.,” 1-30 “ly “5 
The unfamiliar€ carffe™“n conduc-« 


tor’s extraordinarily successful] tran- 
écription of the last-named composer's 
deeply affecting string quartet, ‘““From 
My Life.” Fine as were the perform. 
ances of Symphony and tone poem, this 
autobiography in tone was the high 
spot of the programme, both as to 
musical interest and performance. Mr. 
“zell has expressed an aversion to ore 
chestral transcriptions in general, but 
he feels, and justifiably, that Smetana’s 
Quartet not only merits but actually 
invites such treatment. In Style, the 
work is frequently orchestral, and play- 
ers complain of that fact, as well as of 
certain extremely mean passages. And 
its panoramic style, the emotions that 


it expresses, call for ag. amniler and 
more varied medium. 
Of Czech nationality™ My¥. zell fs 


naturally sympathetic to Smetana. He 
is a composer in his own right and his 
experience as conductor has given him 





PO et 2 
Rag Se 


h kidwiédge of orchestral pos~ 7 conception of the 
‘sib Bie) F Gietramentation of the geiko is we fl in- 
mas that one | 
Quartet te 60 that got Bonu cud .| dividual. He was very free in his 
ceived in these very terms, and eve | tempi and ‘dynamics, and even in 
‘acquire an aversion to hearing it dm the use of rubato and ritards. He 


‘any other. ee 
While Mr. Szell made his first appear-| took liberties also with the phras 


ances in this country as symphonic ing; so much SO that at times they 
‘eonductor, he did not come prominently! amounted to rephrasing. Much of 
into the limelight until he joined th the’ the time the orchestra was so 


staff of the Metropolitan, this season. hushed that definition was lost. The 


oly those. rae rbot) introduction to the first movement 


“Boris Godounov,” have set critical and the Trio of the Scherzo were 
tongues a-wagging. His conducting; taken at too deliberate a pace, and 
while not theatrical, nevertheless, ee the climaxes were not well built. 


Spea':s the operatic maestro. ane te abeve nll 
There were traces of this yesterday Now this symphony 


in his intensely vital version of Schu-. else a song. It is best played with 
‘bert’s Symphony, and the most striking least interpretation. Yesterday it 
exaiaple of it came in that passage.in was over-interpreted. In fact there 


the, finale of Smetana’s Quartet that so much fussing with small 
describes the sudden onset of his total er g 


deafness, It 16 doubtful whether a eon- Getails that the symphony was not 
ductor untrained in the opera house Clearly revealed as an entity and 
‘would have handled the passage Just its long lyric line was lost in a 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


Fifteenth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEsruary 5, at 2:30 o'clock 


“that way. 


th ith. gre estra and audience appland. | 
e ‘day, and at the end bc 


; ee! aw wee ee ae vouerrt 


By L. x Sloper: 


Georg Szell, making his first ap-. 
pearance in Boston, is acting as 
guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra at the Friday and 
Saturday concerts of this week. He 
chose to make his bow with this 
program: schubert’s Symphony No. 
7, in major; the conductor’s or- 
chestration of Smetana’s First 
String Quartet, in E minor, and the 
Same composer’s symphonic poem, 
“The Moldau.” } ' ~3o . 3 

. Mr. Szell, born in Budapest (but 
a Czech, according to the program 
book), has conducted orchestras. 
and opera in--Germany, Czecho-. 
slovakia, Scotland and America. 
Dir ccting with a. baton and with- 
out a score yesterday, he estab- 
lished pesreelt at once as a leader 
of a ape with clearly defined 
Ac ae Ete music he was con- 


7 vai iz zation of those ideas 


. He was warm- 


maze of minor lyric distortions. 
The orchestration of the Quartet, 
“From My Life,” was heard for the 


” first time at. ‘these concerts. In 


making the transcription Mr, Szell 
was fully aware of “all the argu- 
ments against arranging the works 
of a great, composer,” but in this 
instance, he explains in a note in 
the program book, he felt that the 
string quartet. Was inadequate to 
express the co nposer's musical 
thought. 

The explanation is not very con- 


vineing, for if the composer was 


thinking orchestrally, there was 
nothing to prevent him from writ- 
ing a symphonic poem. And this 
hearing of the orchestral version 
sounded precisely like an orches-~ 
tration of a piece for string quartet. 
Incidentally, the reading of it suf- 
féred from the same faults that had 
Ser evident in the symphony. 

rhaps these faults are’ empha- 


sized by the violent exertions of 


the conductor on the stand. 

'’Mr. Szell was more successful 
with “The Moldau.’? Here was a 
piece that was written for orches- 
tra, a piece moreover ‘rich in 
melody and bright in color, There 
were exaggerations in the reading, 
and the work would have sounded 
better if it had been allowed to flow 


by and Pulte pentorenanee was 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 6, at 8:15 o’clock 


MENDELSSOHN Symphony in A major, No. 4, “Italian,” Op. go 


I. Allegro vivace 
II. Andante con moto 
Con moto moderato 
IV. Saltarello: presto 
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De l’aube a midi sur la mer 
Jeux de vagues 


Dialogue du vent et de la mer 
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STRAUSS “Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem, Op. 30 


(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 
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a thorough knowledge of orchestral pos- 
sibilities. His instrumentation of the 
@uartet is so masterly that one cguld 
easily believe that the music was CQn- 
ceived in these very terms, and even 
acquire an aversion to hearing it dn 
any other. 

While Mr. Szell made his first appear- 
ances in this country as symphonic 


conductor, he did not come prominently: 


into the limelight until he joined the 
staff of the Metropolitan, this season. 
The performances under his direction, 
especially those of ‘‘Salome” and 
“Roris Godounov,” have set critical 
tongues a-wagging. His conducting, 
while not theatrical, nevertheless, be- 
espeat:s the operatic maestro. 


There were traces of this yesterday: 


in his intensely vital version of Schu- 
bert’s Symphony, and the most striking 
exaiiple of it came in that passage in 
the finale of Smetana’s Quartet that 
deseribes the sudden onset of his total 
deafness. It is doubtful whether a con- 
ductor untrained in the opera house 
would have handled the passage just 


“that way. 


Both orchestra and audience applaude 
ed him yesterday, and at the end the 
latter cheered. . 


By L. A. Sloper 

Georg Szell, making his first ap- 
pearance in Boston, is acting as 
guest conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at the Friday and 
Saturday concerts of this week. He 
chose to make his bow with this 
program: Schubert’s Symphony No. 
7, in C major; the conductor’s or- 
chestration of Smetana’s First 
String Quartet, in E minor, and the 


, 


same Moldau.” | symphonic poem, 
» 


“The Moldau.” ~33 f 3 


Mr. Szell, born in Budapest (but 


a Czech, according to the program 
book), has conducted orchestras 
and opera in» Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Scotland and America. 
Directing with a baton and with- 
out a score yesterday, he estab- 
lished himself at once as a leader 
of authority, with clearly defined 
ideas of the music he was con- 
ducting, and the technique to ob- 
tain the realization of those ideas 
from the orchestra. He was warm- 


ly applauded % both audi 
al igs and 


Mr. , Szell’S “coriception of the 
Schubert symphony is strongly in- 
dividual. He was very free in his 
tempi and dynamics, and even in 
the use of rubato and ritards. He 


' took liberties also with the phras- 


ing; so much so that at times they 
amounted to rephrasing. Much of 
the time the orchestra was so 
hushed that definition was lost. The 
introduction to the first movement 
and the Trio of the Scherzo were 
taken at too deliberate a pace, and 
the climaxes were not well built. 

Now this symphony is above all 
else a song. It is best played with 
least interpretation. Yesterday it 
was over-interpreted. In fact there 
was so much fussing with small 
details that the symphony was not 
clearly revealed as an entity and 
its long lyric line was lost in a 
maze of minor lyric distortions. 

The orchestration of the Quartet, 
“From My Life,” was heard for the 
first time at these concerts. In 
making the transcription Mr, Szell 
was fully aware of “all the argu- 
ments against arranging the works 
of a great composer,’ but in this 
instance, he explains in a note in 
the program book, he felt that the 
string quartet was inadequate to 
express the composer’s musical 
thought. 

The explanation is not very con- 
vincing, for if the composer was 
thinking orchestrally, there was 
nothing to prevent him from writ- 
ing a symphonic poem, And this 
hearing of the orchestral version 
sounded precisely like an orches- 
tration of a piece for string quartet. 
Incidentally, the reading of it suf- 
fered from the same faults that had 
been evident in the symphony. 
Perhaps these faults are’ empha- 


sized by the violent exertions of 


the conductor on the stand. 

Mr. Szell was more successful 
with “The Moldau.” Here was a 
piece that was written for orches- 
tra, a piece moreover rich in 
melody and bright in color, There 
were exaggerations in the reading, 
and the work would have sounded 
better if it had been allowed to flow 


naturally, but the performance was 
effective. 


STRAUSS 
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|. Allegro vivace ot 


Ill. Andante con moto 
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IV. Saltarello: presto 
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Also Sprach Zarathustra,” Tone Poem, Op. 30 
(Freely after Friedrich Nietzsche) 
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There’s no doubt about it. The of it, effervesces like parsing bbled 
fant aasobiation ’ Boston ihe Care te Orchestra ca through all three fest ee 
| nh constan agony . . sponds at its very best only to the through - 7 fast 1 
By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. we infinite subtleties of the nn sng has bo Mt it aia an ex- The andante went a little faster, 
he ever-shifting tonalities, ) ‘aordinary instr t: Serge Kous- seemingly, than Mr. Koussevitzky 
Symphony Concert Serial ‘stresses and textures, all sevitshes Bib we ne nee stand generally ‘takes it, and. if anything 
Zhe Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rerge ert iaved by the most psn os el sa after 6 absence of more gained thereby, 
Men’ os a aad pekeore in By ve het orchestral technics, lie | able 2 he than a month, the balance of which = hae respects mittee ee 
 tennne Libek to ahg pprogri ecutive - | , . ' j holiday in the. of “La Mer” was un 3 
Hall yesterday afternpon such a master of ex had been passec On ho y 
was as (ollows: De @s tral technic as Dr. Koussevitzky, and south. And with his return. Sym- has heard from this orchestra and 
Mendelssohn ‘‘Ttalian tra t aftily con- , a ductor It gathered intensity as 
Symphony No. 4 In ‘La Mer’\ pe ealls out the mos crait nil phony Hall seemed whol natural conductor, , tab] ‘t 
| pen IIE ‘‘Also Sprach Zarathustra’ ceived effect as no other living Sal's once again, “@ « it unfolded. But sates ee 1 
Strauss ...ee-- | f ft-heard 1 ctor can. As in the case of fave’ s Mr. Burgin had given us two ex- had a pictorial quality extreme a4 
What with a program 0 . mh hne and Chloe,” he has made cellent concerts. A week ago guest Vivid, along with an instrumental 
—and oft-discussed—favorites, the “1 9 sey -s > singularly his own, and conductor George Szel] obtained nimbus_ for background against 
sais sterday’s con- +4 al pride which spurs the tonal brilliance, But Only from the which the main lines of the music 
principal interest in yes . Ore it is no pire authority of Mr. Koussevitzhy des stood out in bold contrast 
ae tee mer ee three! Mere Kousseviteky has also made that combined depth, richness and While Richard Strauss’ 10-ree] 
. jc 2 7 a on er a ~ | Yr. , . 9 hony 
chestra was the return, a holt s “Ttalian” symp ’ 
epithe . Koussevitzky.|,zendelsschn’s 
weeks’ vacation, of Dr. 
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is enthusiasm is 
The performance was, of course, UP pis own, but ee arte mated, Not 
to the usual standard, although it perhaps a ppt: is inferior 
DS Bee caen 14Rka first MOVe-'Pocause th ‘ On 
seemed to us that the bece le | iw is not, 
cha of the Mendelssohn was Pos stuff, ies “A ry? epitome of 
. “ “sys ; 2m po an the con ra ¥ ‘ ” 
| ; of a scramble in te! Ray } = a 
+ ay Plodhed tone poem lacking in its refinement and searige an aarti 
‘ustomary finesse of execution. pill apres | hearings, and cer- 
’ Since everything on the ae na to weather apse no further proof 
as nm done within the la tai 1 play it wi 
cove (and by no means neglected that the orchestra can play 
u to then), what can you say about incredible crag to an end with 
the music except that the Mendel- pe eoncert ca 


iri . 4 “Also Sprach Za- 

ssohn was elegant, the Debussy Ifl- gtrayss mie x! Phagea Ke -sse= ipat 

descent and the Strauss juicy? They rathustra.” —" mat there “were 

have all been s0 catalogued for gen- better in the gp ont elit 

tions, and there appeared NO certain things need. Be an over: 
femme in yesterday’s performance pando attack followe 


in the 
is tives. yowering swell ol ‘iene hr: ich 
a gg or: oe could be anemia chords, for po ware Pang 
paved by ‘the Boston Symphony rely bar eng rbd a2 flaws, not 
chestra three times every season tion gespite Coy ania thee ‘adbehy ol 
rgd ‘with no objection from the least of haga Bb ge ee 
anyone. Possibly the most inter- une Organ. age 1e program for the 
esting of Debussy’s orchestral works is out of ate’ alate of Berlioz’s 
(the most “interesting” so far as esd li cre ih Wanstead Will- 
Debussy’s orchestral works are nen “Harold im Stay heme at Shom- 
‘erned is always the one you heard) jams’ Fantasia On sann’s First Sym- 
\e ie it is an utterly fascinating as Tallis and Schumann s A p 
somposition which reveals its secrets phony. 


Clarity of tone, together with a re- 
markable balance among the string, 
wood, brass and percussion sections, 
which give the Boston h its 
individual sound. 

There was nothing @enturesome 
about the program, which reflected 
Mr. Koussevitzky’s ever-increasing 
tendency to repeat familiar master- 
pieces in alternate seasons. The 
“Ttalian” Symphony of Mendeélssohn. 
Debussy’s “Ta Mer,” and that Gar- 
fantuan tone poem “Thus Spake 
Zarathustra.” by Richard Strauss, 
were all played in the first half of 
1941. But unlike the steady diet of 
3rahms, Tchaikovsky, and so on. to 
Which we are becoming accustomed. 
there was less Stale familiarity jn 
yesterday’s list. 

The Debussy and Strauss, for one 
reason, are music of infinite color 
and detail upon which the conductor 
can exercise his necromantic powers 
Of imagination and lapidary polish. 

And the “Italian” Symphony, most 


version of Nietzsche was going on, 


one thought of some of the old ar- 
guments against the piece: the 


“Cheap” dance song. the melodra- 
matic thunder of the introduction, 
the swollen counterpoint, and the 
Silly pseudo-mysticism of the whole 
thing. 

‘And then one thought of a per- 
sonal inclination. generated gradual- 
ly over a period Of years, tq forget 
Nietzsche and _ to listen to “Thus 
Spake Zarathustra” purely as music. 
From that point of view, the 
magnificence of much of the score 
remains untarnished, and the dance 
SON episode seems no more trivia] 
Han any tune designed to accom- 
Pany liquid refreshment. 

All in all, the concert was splen- 
didly played. There were a few 
corspicuous places where horns, 
rumpets and other instruments had 
their difficulties, but they were in- 
consequential.—C, w. D, 





baton. It is a fact that we all have 


Koussevitzky known for years, yet every time 


’ ‘ : o” De.- ' 
delssohn’s “Italian’ Symphony, . he comes back to us after an ab- 


sy’s “La Mer” and Strauss’ “Thus “ « 
VARIED MUSIC Soaks Zhvathuntre,” the od pies on : I rl B r tlliant pr ae ee ata t, we are struck 


this week’s programme. ¢ 
As a matter of fact, arathustra No one else can elicit from : 


was there by accident. Illness in the f in : 
Sinead pP m Players the precision, the clarit¥. 
BY SYMPHONY = + gait de Ei vhe er or ance the balance, or the tonal beauty 


SO 


ranks prevented the 
of Schoenberg’s heavily-scored' tone : | 
By L. A. Sloper that were immediately in evidence 


poem, “‘Pelleas and cont ap pagety A 
‘the composer introduced to us in 4Jvo04, ‘in the first aHistaaainy at 4 : 
Recollection has it that this example Returning after a three-weeks delssohn yesterday. No wep Frei, 


Mendelssohn, Debussy, 3 i this examr Ret , 
f early Schoenbergian late-romanticism midwi , 

, Pao a great shakes, but it would have eee at nter respite, Dr. Kousse- draw from them the subtle shadés 

Strauss on Programme ‘had the interest of a semi-novelty, and vitzky yesterday directed in Sym- Of color or the rhythmic pulse that 

| novel music is a bit scarge at Symphony | phony Hall the first concert of the Mark his reading of the Debussy. 

| Hall paw , tA ee crinasayge pair of the Boston Sym- Nor could anyone else inspire them 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH Pee age ge Eats a enathay | pnony season. His program con- to the brilliance of utterance that 
Boesee A” bie Viantal sisted of Mendelssohn’s “Italian” he always obtains in the Stra 

If the Boston Symphony Orchestra by ; symphony of Mendelssohn, the Sympho Deb eed » USS. 

Granted that the Yenpnony, Vebussy’s “La Mer,” , Yesterday, then, belonged to the 

and Strauss’ “Also Sprach Zara- conductor and the orchestra. We 


any chance were to go out of existence | long unheard here. 
interest throughout, thustra,” the last-named anal] are daebinate be hice aie fe, 


pe Re 3 eee. 


on. ll 
ES cee 


its remarkable prowess, thanks to the| ‘Italian’ is better sustained, of more 
phonograph records, would be much | even Pay di Wty his the eetnte 
legend. These record- | the ‘‘Scotch’ Sympnon . ae |‘ 

State owt “nuaertus and, when Mr.| That it can be made compellingly elo- "Palloke aa coe nay, announced tinuing, uninterrupted and unim- 
Petrillo settles his present difficulties | quent was proved by the recent New b a e11sa "5 f Scho - paired, their magnificent contribu- 
with the recording companies, there York-Philharmonic brou.dcast under Mr. erg. xz ~ + tion to the cultural life of Boston 
will be more of them, exemplifying the | Mitropoulos. With symphonists, except If the resulting list was not the and of America. If we Should like 
3rahms and Beethoven, Dr. Koussevit- most novel ever concocted by the at times to hear a little more of 


various facets of the skill of the Of- | cess vues it a 
chestra and its conductor. zky is incline o be :.rbitrarily . distiney} by 
But if one wished to pick three out | tive. serve gma conductor, it did the unusual in the repertory, or of 
se o remind us of the versa- recent additions to it, nevertheless 


of the lot that would com. close to; If Debussy’s “The Sea,”’ certainly his | ys 
charvacteriatic. orchestral. work, tility of the director and the or- We can always be certain of en 


covering the situation, there could: most ) 
were to drop from the repertory it chestra. These three works all Joyment of what we do hear 
“9 


hardly be a better choice than Men- 

would be because the extremely per- Old:war horses of our loca] Organi- Next week th e 

sonal idiom in which it is couched had zation, are widely Megacake in away on anothe apr ee will be 

palled off itself. If ‘Zarathustra’ style, but in each of ‘th x Pyathcn other visit to New York 

should go under, it would be because Koussevitek - them Dr, and other cities. For the next pro- 

of the relative weakness of certain sec- ESMMSSEVIIZKY never fails to exere Zram in Symphony Hall (Feb, 19- 

tions. Already it is possible to place cise his spell over the audience, 20) Dr, Koussevitzk 

it far below its immediate successor, The interest yesterday.’ . ae Y announces 

, s y, then, was Vaughan Williams’ F tasj 

the “Don Quixote,” which we were more in the performance tha in Th antasia on a 

hearing a- few weeks ago. When he the music. Th than in eme by Thomas Tallis: Schu- 

wrote that musical tragi-comedy Strauss pei “Ss Se concert emphasized Mann’s First (“Spring”) Symphony 

looked into his heart. ‘‘Zarathustra”’ tee more the fact that the Boston 1n B flat, and Berlioz’s “Harold in 
orchestra is never so brilliant as Italy,” with Jean Lefranc as viola 


/comes close to being a compositional 
' tour de force. Jt still has its glowluzs when Dr. Koussevitzky olde thre damenat 


| and stupendous pages. 
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Sixteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY A !TERNOON, Frere IARY 


1g, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING. 


FEBRUARY 20. at 8:15 0°clock 


et cnensinneeemnennaty 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS...... Fantasia on a theme by Thomas Tallis for 
Double String Orchestra 
SCHUMANN Symphony No. 1 in B-flat, Op. 38 


[. Andante un poco maestoso; Allegro molto vivace 
If. Larghetto 

III. Scherzo: Molto vivace. Trio: Molto piu. vivace. Trio II 
[V. Allegro animato e grazioso 


INTERMISSION 


PMO hee ee “Harold in Italy”’: Symphony in Four 
Movements, with Viola Solo, Op. 16 

Harold in the Mountains, Scenes of Melancholy, Happiness and Joy 
(Adagio; Allegro) 

Il. March of Pilgrims 
(Allegretto) 

Serenade of a Mountaineer of the Abruzzi to his Mistress 
(Allegro assai; Allegretto) 

Orgy of Brigands: Recollections of the Preceding Scenes 
(Allegro frenetico) 
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Singing Their Evening Hymn 
ITT, 


SOLOIST 
JEAN LEFRANC 


ieee 


Martha Burnham 





Jean Lefranc Soloist 
In Berlioz Symphony 


‘By L. A, Sloper 
Another program of familiar} greatest music ever penned, but 
works made up the list for yes-|if it is agreed that it requires an 


terday’s Boston Symphony concert, peor per Lqyene Bg Preis bat 
the first of the sixteenth pair of |” Phe Vaughan Williams Fantasia 


the season. Vaughan Williams’|is one of his finest compositions, 
Fantasia on a theme by Thomas|and it seems to be for Dr. Kous- 
Tallis, for double string orches- | sevitzky the most accessible of all 
tra; Schumann’s Symphony in B/the works of a composer with 
flat, and  Berlioz’s Symphony,| whom the conductor is apparently 
“Harold in Italy,” with Jean ‘Le-| not in deep sympathy. It was 


france playing the solo viola part, played yesterday with notable 
The Vaughan Williams and son, | eauty of tone, and with a pro- 


Berlioz works had both been! found devotional feeling. 


played within the last year, and | Of the Berlioz symphony, again, 
although both are interesting in| | : 


'it may be said that it is one of its 
their so different ways there S/ composer's most successful crea- 
some question whether they rate : tions, interesting not only for his- 
performance so soon again. The torical reasons, but in itself for its 
schumann was last heard in Svin- | 


: | forthright songfulness. its un- 
. c =r : 39: SO , : 
aye one rig sf Bey “te | ashamed sentimentality. French 
. at eget sven 4 little | Sentimentality is always less ob- 
it was due for revival, even a little | °©” ntality y 


in advance of spring. -20.43 


There was brilliant playing yes- 


terday, deeply emotional playing, 


charmingly romantic playing, dra- 
matic and even theatrical playing. 
The theatrical effects come in the 
Berlioz, where they belonged, and 


| Jectionable than German, probably 
_because the French do not wallow 
in it. However exaggerated their 
/emotional expression may seem at 
the moment, one always feels that 
| pretty soon they are going to bow 
-and retire into the wings. 


in the Schumann, where they did| M. Lefranc, who. was heard here 
not belong, Dr. Koussevitzky| for the first time in this music, 
again permitted himself exaggera-| gave a distinguished performance, 
tions and distorations which con-| With a rich, broad tune. and sen- 
cealed instead of revealing the ro-| sitive musicianship. The orchestral 


mantic heart of the score. The | performance set forth elo uently. 
Symphony in B flat is not the! the qualities of the score. Ine, 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. iad Schumann 
e “Spring” 
Symphony Concert be Dr 


The 
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Id in Italy,’ 


mphony No. 1 in i ; 
‘Harold in Italy that in the finale! 


; is extraordi 
Since this is evidently to be the way through acs Dp 


season of reprises of recent successes better than anyone 

on the programs of the Boston Sym- Sherr continuity and drawing 
phony, let us hope that Dr. Kousse- omm - . the TOMmanvc 
vitzky continues to revive such fine v7 sr } 
eng the pro remains as enchanting—if 
in every ‘detaie vgs herpes —— 
has the orchestr coerce ne gana 
such consistent 


++++-. Berlioz 


int 


W ’ | ; 9 
conductor and o} iota” oe that (aren Pilgrims” remains 


Peak form. berb illustrations 
assurance ality, 


the orchestra, 
he solo part admirably, 
eat beauty of-tone color. 
might have haq 


ee 
n Burk 


in his progr 
quality 





have no logical connection with the 


PHONY HALL 
SYM a Harold in Italy,” a Romantic 


Boston Symphony Orchestra masterpiece of the first order, all 


The program at the Boston Sym- fire, passion, color and melodrama, 


' Be rd as a set of four pictures. 
phony concerts this week is just -~ Lr wa cea Ga daakeead te 


what is needed to pull us out of the 10 heer sound and instrumental 
gray depths of the waning Winter. color of Berlioz and not think for a 
i for those roman- moment about his hero Harold, por- 
meee. REOgFom ‘inclined, trayed by the solo viola. Not that 
tically and dramatically incline ’ «Harold in Italy” is to be mistaken 
and it consists of the re 2 for a true Symphony. That it cer- 
by Thomas Tallis, inly is not. ; 
Saugoan Williams; the “irst or The work is actually an euthyetic 
“Spring” Symphony of Robert pyprid by a composer whose great- 
Schumann, and that grand pictorial .¢+ gifts were for dramatic expres- 
Symphony by Hector Berlioz: “Har- cion’ and who also had one o A. 
old in Italy.” Jean Lefranc, first post ynusual talents for Pit “ & 
viola of the orchestra, is the solo- melody in all the history of mu ne 
ist in the score last named. What must not be ove : 


there is 
This reviewer, who more than however, is the fact that 
once has expressed his ~igebgpi-ty easily recognizable symmetry of 
music is fundamentally an ab- form. ; : 
oi art, is pushed into the em- Listening to yesterday LB grat al 
barrassing corner which is always ance of Berlioz, conducted w 


by Serge 
iti him who ex in- much passion and warmth 
ening nla 7). i? a7] Pa - Koussevitzky, one hoped that, when 
Qa 


: kes 
act is that he nN: the Boston Symphony again ma 

ire Tallis Fantasia, which is ab- records, this Erypeyy sect will be. 
Stract or absolute music, without among the first to be i. errr 
inventing a picture to go with it. Mr. Lefranc was a mos ® peg ro 

And conversely, he readily can soloist, performing yt roan pe 
hear “Harold in Italy,” which is’ — fay «Aor 4 A ae 
a sym-| exper sul . 
(ope whan: 6 Seg r aes excellent in Vaughan Williams 

odd quirk of psychology, music. ae 

bit hare it hy Most of all, the For all the romantic vy be 9 
modal harmony of the Vaughan Wil- “Spring’ Symphony, ir Sb Be 
liams music, with its angular gorgeous tone with w ic Britain 
cadences, impels one to think of this played, the apie “rama | agent 
glowing string music in terms of seemed very nervous. 3 re no 
what one imagines 16th Century near-mistakes by the nbee ap 
England to have been. ' through all four movements Pane 

Going on from there you can paint orchestra for some reason see 
yourself as archaic a picture as you to be on edge.—C. W. D. 
like, all of which, nevertheless, will 


| hoy Harris’ Fifth Comes 


; 
" 


lo Performance Tomorrow 


By Winthrop P, Tryon 


“T used to be a truck-driver 


myself,” responded Roy Harris, the 
composer, when cautioned to take 
a pedestrian’s care of himself in 
the unaccustomed traffic of the 
crossroads about Symphony Hall. 
It was on a day when a new work 
of his, which stands on this week’s 
program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, was rehearsed. 
Prelude, Chorale, and Dance 
Fugue are the headings he medi- 
fated attaching to the three move- 
ments of the work, ‘and there 
seemed a chance of absent- 
mindedness. But no: anyone who 
has mastered the intricacies of 
fugal writing goes without risk 
in a strange city. And then. Mr. 
Harris knows wheel] fear as well as 
contrapuntal] mechanism, he is 
Wholly aware. moreover, of the 
actual world about him. In fact, 
his music tells about that world: 
interprets it. as we say, in tone. 
Fifth Symphony is the general 
title of the piece, and it comes to 
first performance anywhere under 
the baton of Serge Koussevitzky 
on the afternoon of Friday, Feb. 26. 
The opus number Will be 55, or 
somewhere near that. when the 
manuscript gets shaken down and 
finally prepared for publication. 
The job, the self-revelation, the 
monument of national] expression 
~—allow it a shori name or a tall- | 
sounding one, just as you like. 
represents Mr. Harris, fair to say, 
at the height of his career; though 
his career began, according to 
conventional artistic turn of 


thought, rather late—at is 
twenty-eighth yeaa Qenf% | 


Mr. Harris is a’ controv®@ rial 
figure in American music. How he 
measures alongside his fellow- 
countrymen who write Symphonies, 


and how he measures alongside} 


the historic masters, has yet to be 

_determined. But- here hé comes, 
bringing up the question all over 
again; and fair to Suppose, Dr, 
Koussevitzky thinks he measures 
well, else he would not allow him 
and his Symphony No. 5 one of 
the best spots in the whole schedule 
of the season’s concerts, 

War symphony, spring Ssym- 
phony, or whatever else, it looks on 
the written page like a spirited 
Study, full of action between the 
various choirs of instruments— 
Winds with strings, or in smaller 
detail, woods with Strings, brasses 
with strings, or woods and brasses | 
with each other. Depressed mo- 
ments, indeed. appear, . though ' 
Probably for contrast’s sake in the 
main. The prevailing mood js ju- 
bilant, as a glance inside the covers 
of the score. a Copy of which the 
Composer carries about with him, 
shows, 

Thus he that runs (or walks) 
may, if he must, read. But Mr. Har- 
ris, no great believer jn eyesight | 
Judgments, wanted, on the day in’ 
question, to illustrate his Music 
with piano; and a Place was found 
where he could do so. At the up- 
right, then, with the tall bound 
manuscript opened out, he played 
and explained. . 

“Prelude,” said he; “what should 
it do but get ready to say some- 
thing? A motive, therefore, to start 
with, for horns. It opens a door 
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but does not discldse too much. ' 


i 


than can be @xpressed in the word, 


Here it develops, very fast, six- “key,” Chord relations remain 


eighth, like the wind; changing to. 
five-eighth. Change now again to 
a march, Tells only a rhythmic. 
story; not melodic, haymonic, . or 
contrapuntal. | wae ol 
_ “Now, the second division, which 
Tcall Chorale; a sustained melody is | 


‘taken at a deliberate pace. A sort of | 


sad chant at first, as though some- 


universal, Winds in major are an- 
swered. by low strings in minor, 
This. I have designed for a slow’ 


movement. : | 


“Here the third and last division 
—technically, a triple fugue, and 
again, a rondo. In broader terms, a 
main tune, an episode of diversion, 
and a return to the main tune, Here 
the motive of the prelude is made 


use of. in the development of the | 


fugue, We go on, remembering 
that we are shaping our cohstruc-: 
tion around a particular tonality, 
chord: of C major.” “'. Poe 

“Why in the werld, if that is the 


and we end full and fair on the 


case,’ Mr. Harris’s listener asks, _ 


“do you not call your: work a) 
symphony in C?” ki | 

To note Mr, Harris’s reply would 
be to transcribe a talk on musical 
theory; but the general purpose 
was that tonality has acquired a 


’ 


meaning in recent times larger 


fundamentally the same today as 
they were in classic. times. Certain 
rules hold as firmly as ever; never- 


theless the. old hatmony pre- 
'scribed..a number of restrictions 


that have been found to be based 
on mistaken theory. For an ex- 
ample, Rameau, on whose doc- 


- trines composers. relied right up 
hing personal; then shifting to. 
something we may suppose to be! 


to recent times, taught that the 
inversions. of chords are merely 


varied forms of their originals. 


But modern harmonists have con- 
cluded that the lowest note of a 
Chord has a value of its own as 


bass, and possesses an innate force 


stronger than anything merely de- 
rived. The modern theory’ gives 


scope for the. progressions. that 
former composers were either un-. 
aware of or else were shy of using. 


On the subject of latter-day in- 
strumental performance Mr. Har- 
ris remarked that the popular or- 


chestras have developed tech- 


niques that symphony orchestra 
musicians are glad to avail them- 
selves of. He spoke with especial 
enthusiasm of what achievements 


the jazz-band -boys have made 


with the trombone and the double- 
bass. As for his own Fifth Sym- 
phony, he evinced a willingness to 
let the word “jive” in somewhere 


by way of describing the dance 


element in the finale. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 26, at 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Frsruary 27, at 8:15 o’clock 


Symphony No. 1 in B-flat major, Op. 34 
Allegro moderato, ma risoluto 
II. Moderato maestoso 
III. Allegro brioso 


Roy Harris Symphony No. 5 


(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEFF 
Third Concerto for Pianoforte, Op. 26 


Ie Andante — Allegro 

II. Theme — Andantino 
Variation. I. L’istesso tempo 
Variation II. Allegro 
Variation III. Allegro moderato 
Variation IV. Andante meditativo 
Variation _V., Allegro giusto 
Theme _ Liistesso tempo 

HII. Allegro, ma non troppo 
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but does not disclose too much. 
Here it develops, very fast, six- 
eighth, like the wind; changing to 
five-eighth. Change now again to 
a march, Tells only a rhythmic 
story; not melodic, hagmonic, or 
contrapuntal. T 

“Now, the second division, which 
I call Chorale; a sustained melody is 
taken at a deliberate pace. A sort of 
sad chant at first, as though some- 
thing personal; then shifting to 
something we may suppose to be 
universal, Winds in major are an- 
swered by low strings in minor. 
This I have designed for a slow 
movement, 

‘Here the third and last division 
—technically, a triple fugue, and 
again, a rondo, In broader terms, a 
main tune, an episode of diversion, 
and a return to the main tune. Here 
the motive of the prelude is made 
use of in the development of the 
fugue, We _ go on. remembering 
that we are shaping our construc- 
tion around a particular tonality, 
and we end full and fair on the 
chord of C major.” 

‘Why in the werld, if that is the 
case,’ Mr. Harris’s listener asks, 
“do you not call your work a 
symphony in C?” a 

To note Mr. Harris’s reply would 
be to transcribe a talk on musica] 
theory; but the general purpose 
Was that tonality has acquired a 
meaning in recent times larger 


than can be expressed in the word. 
“key.” Chord relations remain 
fundamentally the same today as 
they were in classic times. Certain 
rules hold as firmly as ever; never- 
theless the old harmony  pre- 
scribed .aa number of restrictions 
that have been found to be based 
on mistaken theory. For an ex- 
ample, Rameau, on whose doc- 
trines composers relied right up 
to recent times, taught that the 
inversions: of chords are merely 
varied forms of their originals. 
But modern harmonists have con- 
cluded that the lowest note of a 
Chord has a value of its own as 
bass, and possesses an innate force 
stronger than anything merely de- 
rived. The modern theory gives 
scope for the progressions that 
former composers were either un- 
aware of or else were shy of using. 

On the subject of latter-day in- 
strumental performance Mr. Har- 
ris remarked that the popular or- 
chestras have developed _ tech- 
niques that symphony orchestra 
musicians are glad to avail them- 
selves of. He spoke with especial 
enthusiasm of what achievements 
the jazz-band boys have made 
with the trombone and the double- 
bass. As for his own Fifth Sym- 
phony, he evinced a willingness to 
let the word “jive” in somewhere 
by way of describing the dance 
element in the finale. 
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27, at 8:15 o'clock 


S| eee Symphony No. 1 in B-flat major, Op. 34 


I. Allegro moderato, ma risoluto 
If. Moderato maestoso 
Mil. Allegro brioso 


Roy Harris ) 
. Symphony No. 5 
(First performance) 
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, = a 
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Andante — Allegro 

Theme — Andantino 

Variation. I. L’istesso tempo 

Variation II. Allegro 

Variation III. Allegro moderato 

Variation IV. Andante meditativo 

Variation V. Allegro giusto 

Theme L’istesso tempo 

Allegro, ma non troppo 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky conductor, gave the 17th con- 
cert of its 62d season in Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternoon. The soloist was Alex- 
ander Borovsky, pianist, and the program 
was as follows: 

Hill. .....Symphony No. 1 in B flat, Op. 34 

Harris............Symphony No. 5, Op. 55 

Prokofieff....Concerto No. 3 for Piano and 
orchestra, Op. 26 


a ee ee 


Roy Harris’ Fifth Symphony, 
which had its world premiere at the 
Symphony Concert yesterday, is un- 
questionably ai significant com- 
position. It may even be that it is 
the first truly indigenous composi- 
tion of any lasting significance; 
there are those who smell the open 


prairies, the towering peaks and the 
more intimate details of American 
agriculture in its textures. Frankly, 
we do not know. But one thing is 
certain: The Fifth Symphony is 
living music with a drive and a force 
that cannot fail in its effect on an 
audience willing 4 listen and to 

> 

Cc 


understand. 
Mr. and. aya i. major 


work in the strictly classical forms 
of the prelude, chorale and fugue. 
They are forms he has spoken in 
before; in point of fact, the greater 
portion of his music reveals his 
absorption in these established pat- 
terns, but he has by no ‘means used 
them verbatim. On the contrary, 
he has—frequently by brute strength 
-—forced them into his own mould, 
and he has clothed them in music of 
his own undeniable ‘personal idiom. 
Where in previous works that idiom 
has not always been under control, 
with the result that his compositions 
have either lulled you unquietly to 
Ssleep—as in the Quartet—or ex- 
asperated you with obvious straining 
for significance, the Fifth Symphony 
reveals the composer as master, at 
least, of his materials. Thus the 
Fifth Symphony is important, not 
for itself alone, but for the fact that 
it seems to represent the composer 
at the turning point of his career. 
Everything -lies beyond, or nothing. 
It is in the Sixth Symphony that Mr. 
Harris will reveal his stature as an 
inspired creative artist, or prove once 
and for all that his endowments are 
those of the master craftsman. 

As to the Fifth Symphony, it 


reveals time and again the aspects. 


of the self-conscious prophet of 
Americana, and in that regard it 
has much in common with Shosta- 
kovitch’s Seventh Symphony, as 
‘both Shostakovitch and Harris were 
motivated by much the same im- 


pulse to apotheosize the homeland. 
Yet, like those who self-consciously 
sit down to write the great Amer- 
ican novel or the great American 
play, it isn’t that easy, for the truly 


monumental work springs jnto bei 
without premeditation. he 
At its best, the Fift phory 


is a tremendously exciting composi- 
tion—just like the Seventh of Shos- 
takovitch. At its worst, however, it 
differs from Shostakovitch’s banal- 
ities by being pseudo-intellectual, for 
the forms empioyed lead into such 
channels. So-the chorale, which for 
more than half its length is of 
extraordinary strength and beau- 
ty, becomes at last a long-drawn- 
out exercise in free counterpoint; 
the prelude, on the contrary, com- 
mences with disjointed rhythmic se- 
quences, gains nidmentum with the 
development of a more straight- 
forward beat, and ends superbly. 
The fugue finale, employing a ty- 
pically American rhythmico-melo- 
dic statement, thrashes about in- 
tellectually for a time, gets a grip on 
itself and also ends_ superbly. 
Throughout, however—and this is 
the important thing—there is a feel- 
ing for the lyric quality, as though 
the composer had actually been 
inspired with a sort of Whitman- 
esque passion. 

Inasmuch as the composer has 
worked closely with Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky all week in the preparation of it, 
yeSterday’s performance must be 
considered authoritative. His or- 
chestral technique, although prodi- 
gious, lacks the finesse and the 
polish of the continental style (as is 
doubtless appropriate to “American” 
music), so the notes do not lie under 
the fingers, so to speak. The Fifth 
consequently is not easy to perform 
or conduct, but it must be said or- 
chestra and conductor came through 
heroically. 

The concert opened with a fine 
performance of Edward Burlingame 
Hill’s by no means inferior First 
Symphony, and closed with Proko- 
fieff’s highly entertaining Third 
Piano Concerto, Alexander Borov- 
Sky playing the fierce piano part and 


comparing very well with the com- 
poser himself, who last performed 
the work here. As the concert was 
dedicated to the 25th anniversary of 
the founding of the Red Army, Dr. 
Koussevitzky preceded. the “Star 
Spangled Banner” with the Russian 
Internationale. “Both Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Hill were in the audience, by 
the way, and both were warmly 
received by the audience, whose en- 
thusiasm for the whole program was 
not exactly unbounded. 


| SY MPHONY HA ia, _ Mr. Harris likes to use old forms 


‘Bostoy and old procedures i i 
bi Symphony Orchestra ern way. That avcounts fer te dente. 
Se Noussevitzky has dedicated|D&tions of the three movements 
the concerts by the Boston Sympho-| Prelude, Chorale, . 
ny Orchestra this week to the val- septs, howev 


. ’ Qa ° . 
lant Army of Soviet Russia, found-| ike ¢ 
ed 25 years ago, 


certs for the first anthem) , The Harri ion has been 


netlonsle the “Inter-| Clarified and refined even though it 
Always enk ta ‘continues to make big sounds. His 
matic ef brnainy . appreciate the dra-' ideas are more selective and their 
sion, Mr. Ko OF an unusual occa- ©XPression more concise. ‘The first 
audience u a ite ae spoke to the ‘WO movements are not only ab- 
yesterday sd Is first appearance sorbing, they are moving in an 
concerts are d ry Because these emotional sense. But the old nha 
Ous Russi “4 icated to the glori- dilection of Harris for contrapuntal 
ssian Army,” he said, “we iugglery, his former cerebral aspect 

Sin with the Russian An- Show up in the repetitive. mechants. 


O th : , . ; 
NY Ball ete. ey did, all in Sympho. tic third movement, which is the 


ding. “The Star § weakest 
9 : ; r Span- akest of the lot. 
gled Banner,” again with the con- As for dissonance—that element 


ductor inviti 
he aeFe iting the audience to Sing, ss modern music which so intimi- 


| ates the conservative list —~] 
States and Heng between the Uniteq May be 4 that Harris’ dissonanaa 
: the let Union was to 1S More colorfy] and pi 
Bovienee In the dedication to the jagged than it used to bes Mr. a 
poviet people of Roy Harris’ Fifth TiS appeared on 3 
pa pphony, which was given first °nd of the performance and ac- 
esto ance, The remainder of the Knowledged the cordial reception of 
Dp y one Which consisted altogether bis work. , 
tican and Russian music n the presence of a ) 
brought Edward Burlingame Hill’s "°velty little space is left for tae 
i ymphony, and the Third ™USic of Mr. Hill, 
ano Concerto of Serge Prokofieff, heard here, or for 


with Russian Alexande Borovsky ©Ncerto and its 
as soloist. 4 : 
} ance by Mr. 
Roy Harris congmntes” t 


an individual] creative Arti 
%, artist. 

Third Symphony made its 

few year If the } 


the new s has ‘© Say. Neverth 


carried hig , end t 
, greater accomp-|®"4 the audienc 
lishment, Aaa: $3 p ee they 

) O _ Poser warm] 
jae boistero Shy e stage. Seas 
arg | 
is likable, 
as tweed, T and utterly 
heavily. In heard more 
efleoie are Ad played it beau- 
Cts oO ‘ 
interpretati 
up where the Ss Serge Koussevitzky who etoot 
as Controlling and integrating force. 

C. W. D. 





formance: “He didn’t con- 
nree ga ory maine: eee piece, he played it, and 


he played it as only a master of 
. " the 
task to single out string playing could.” Next 
th dua eaters of the Lenape pera a Pa ee 
Symphony Orchestra as being o No. 1 in B- (Mee Bhd et 
surpassing excellence. The trou- id n=l i chon in +e 
ble is, one is faced with an em- the bounds of mu: Rags it 
. of riches. To say the realm of abstract bea y. 
chat a concerts are tr, is There abe my bo! Bgl 
an extreme understatement. In- mance when AP 
deed, one is faced with the choice ‘union of og ooh 1 eae 
of three general classifications: and orchestra, tha eeits ‘tee 
nt—highl excellent—of to be aware of the finite 
Boe oor, ile But with- means at work. It was at —s 
out attempting to bandy around moments one seemed to cate k 
superlatives, I can only say that slimpse of the true meaning 
last week’s concert of the orches- ze pore a a 
mem- er a 
eed ar “a “ey _ ‘Harold in Italy,” by Berlioz, 
To egin h, re was the to complete the list. It : irre 
Vaughan Williams “Fantasia on nerhaps. that this work has a 
a Theme by Thomas Tallis” for debatable sections. At oo ell 
double string orchestra. A noble seems too obvious, cosh a 9 
and moving work this. if ever “stagy” to carry comple i cet 
there was one — fraught with viction. Be that as it may, a : 
cunning invention, laden with were no reservations of any ind 
exquisite conceit. How artfully regarding the yt ay again 
Williams interweaves and com- was a glorious finale to a truly 
bines the large group with the remarkable concert. The oon 
smaller ensemble. How sweetly ductor was never more inspired, 
the solo voices sound, with their the orchestra never mane, ie: 
thin, plaintive charm contrast- sponsive, and the player “ “ 
ing against the magnificence of important viola solo part, ean 
the massed strings. If I wear Lefranc, richly deserved the sin 
my heart on my sleeve, I do not cere applause his ravishing ine 
apologize for it. vypaedl eo and artistic phrasing broug 
rs out my long-felt and often- him. . 
> ae! admiration for Eng- This week Dr. soouasertisecy 
lish music. I have said before, pays tribute to the Red Army ¥ 
and I repeat, that no music can Soviet Russia on the occasion o 
surpass the best of English mu- its 25th anniversary. | A now 
sic, in which one will find a com- symphony by Roy Harris. whic 
plete un-selfconsciousness. a pure he has dedicated to the Russian 
and serene beauty that more than people, will receive its first per- 
being akin to gpture, partakes of formance. Alexander Borovsky 
nature itself. Cte « will be piano soloist in Proko- 
The qualitWof Dr. Koussevitz- fieff's Third Concerto. Profes- 
ky’s interpretation was aptly put sor Hill’s First Symphony opens 
by a concert-violinist after the the program. 


TWO ‘FIRSTS’ ON 
SYMPHONY LIST 


Works by Roy Harris and 
E. B. Hill Featured 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


There were tw@ ‘first times” at yes- 
terday afternoon's. Symphony Concert 
the ‘‘International” and Roy Harris 
Fifth Symphony, 

There was a connection between th, 
two. The concert was designed to 
commemorate the 265th anniversary o! 
the founding of the Red army and 
Mr. Harris’ Symphony, which received 
yesterday its initia] public performance, 
bears a dedication to Our Russian 
Allies. When the country of his birth 
and that of his adoption became united 
in a common cause Dr. Koussevitzk y 
Was willing to let bygones be bygones 
SO far as the Bolsheviki are concerned, 
This week’s progsramme-book reprints 
an eloquent message which he Sent to 
the leaders of the Russian army and 
navy last Tuesday, 

The prosramme, devoted to contem- 
porary Composers, might be said off- 
hand to list two pieces and & master- 
piece. And the masterpiece is not Mr, 
Harris’ Symphony but the Third Piano 
Concerto of Prokofieff, Which was 
heard here yesterday for the third 


time, with Alexander VS a e 
soloist. Aid 7-¢3 
The first nibe Was t urbane, 


Srateful Symphony No. 1 in B-flat of 
Edward Burlingame Hill. Both Mr, 
Hill an@d Mr. Harris were On hand 
yesterday to receive the plaudits of 
the audience. 
Whether or not Mr. Harris is, as 
SO many maintain, the foremost Ameri- 
Can composer, he is certainly the most 
earnest and most determined. In his 
music there js Seldom a lighter touch 
and along With this Seriousness foes 
& sense of Striving, With each new 
Symphony he seems to come nearer the 
Foal, although the, present work seems 
at first hearing" less original, less. in- 
dividual than N (The choral] Folk 
Song Sort of side issue), 
to Say this Fifth 
Symphony is UNWorthy of its dedica- 
tion. It has energy and vigor. 
IS a fitting 
the beginning Of the ; 
of long-continueg, 
The Finale, 
volved, has an 


lyricism. 
rather in. 
exciting climax. 


Heard here yesterday for the fourth 
time, Mr. Hill’s Symphony is soundly 
written. Its ingratiating themes, which 
made an immediate impression, are 
reheard with pleasure. Yet for all its 
charm it would be difficult to describe 


&t as a work of marked originality. 


Prokotieff, on the contrary, is him- 
Self alone. In the Concerto of yester. 
day, skillfully played: by both soloist 
and orchestra, we find impeceable 
workmanship, a heady brilliance and 
a fascinating melodic invention, united 
with an unfailing ear for effect, 


Koussevitzky 
Pays Tribute 


Hails Red Army on 
25th Anniversary 


Saluting Soviet Russia on the 25th 
anniversary of the red army and 
fleet, Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


and sponsor of the music of the Rus- 
sian soldier-composer Shostakovitch 
in this country, in a message to the 
leaders and watrriors yesterday 
praised the invincible spirit and the 
deeds of daring and sacrifices of the 
entire nation. @, ye 

The message read: 

“You have crowned your 25th an- 
niversary with everlasting glory. De- 
fenders of the motherland! Yoy 
have covered fourself with unheard- 
Of heroism and valor. 

“Russian soil has hever known 
Geeds of Waring and sacrifices to 
equal yours, Like an epic Titan the 
army arose and went out to meet the 
enemy-invader, dealing blow after 
blow and in victorious battles, smit- 
ing the eyil, fiendish force. 

“Mighty, unconquerable is the Red 
‘Arm not in armor alone is 

her spirit is invincible. 
the right Cause, the 
rriors of the red army 
whole Motherland is 
nd back of the Moth- 
he wide, the brother- 


“Salute € and gallant 
leaders! to you, warriors and 
carry the banner of 

and brotherhood. 
“Eternal memory to your fallen 
heroes. Eternal glory to you, red 


, a 
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Reds Ask Chance to Hear HARRIS WORK TO GO ON AIR 
Symp hony by Roy Harris Symphony Will Be Broadcast in 
NewComposition To Be Broad- Response to U.S.S.R. Request 


ee lh 


cast to Russia Tomorrow BOSTON, Feb. 25 \—The 
BOSTON, Feb. 25 (/)—The y.s.8.R. Society for Cultural Re- 


'U. S. S. R. Society for Cultural jations with Foreign Countries to- 


ified Roy Harris, 45-year- 
Relations with Foreign Countries gay notified , ; 
has notified Roy Harris, forty-five- oq Oklahoma-born gery ome: 
year-old Oklahoma-born American poser now associated with Cor 


; ; , . , . t 
composer—now associated with University’s music department, 


Cornell University’s music depart- that it would like to hear his new 
ment, that it would like to hear fifth Symphony in ponies rant- 
his new fifth symphory_in NPS That wish og bie pastry Ml are 
; ve « ed—if atmospheric id 

That 45,2 GAY" cw uly propitious—for Harris's Fifth 


granted—if atmospheric conditions symphony, dedicated - oe be ype 
are propitious—for Mr.’ Harris’s and freedom-loving pe ” Bie 
symphony, delicated ‘to the heroic great ally, the Renard Ped ot 
and freedom-loving people of our Socialist Republics, et 
great Ally, the Union of Soviet formed for the er Ba in 
Socialist Republics,” will be per- week in two eee Peay e tyson 
te corcerta th en bs at caus wi be broadcast 
at neerts of e oston o e ch ' 
Riehony Orchestra. One of the in America and by Ae twayve to 
concerts will be broadast in Russia sae sg ra 1. 
America and by short wave to As Harris sa — a ae 0k 
Russia Satrday night. phony Hall going wi ie tte 
As Mr. Harris sat today in markings on the ae eR 
Symphony Hall going over the morning's oe Mca. 
score for this morning’s rehearsal, from the a Se te 
the message from the Russian gov- sponsored unger awl . nbhesy 
ernment-sponsored society reached relay reine 8 3 (. Yy 2 
him by relay through the Soviet in Washington. 
Embassy in Washington. It said Symphony Luncheon 
that the society ‘‘warmly greets Mione ‘wen dis senda. a ths 
great artists of great friendly lecture period of the Symphony 
peat. Seusio 1s migmyy means Luncheon held yesterday afternoon 
for communion of people. It helps 7) in, Oval Room of hotel Copley- 
strengthen ranks of defenders of pjazq_ Boris Goldovsky, me wee 
liberty and democracy. We would lar speaker, age > ge won irs 
like to hear your symphony here.’ onl hg ate egy ig a 
time at the ge ites cQn- 
in the day. « 
Seeut Mr. Harris left’ andlysis of 
his work to Mr. Goldovsky, and con- 
tented himself with general re- 
marks, including the oroatans 
statement that the agg Age age or 
centuries—14th, 16th, 18th and 20t 
had contributed more to music than 
those of odd number. Well, even 
if the modernists don’t like Wagner, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann and 


in ,the 19th Century. 
others ee AL CW. D. 


SYMPHONY BY HARRIS 
IN BOSTON_PREMIERE 


ussia, Is 
Feature of Special Program 


BOSTON, Feb. 26 (P)\—American 
and Russian music was played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
today during unique ceremonies 
which paid tribute to the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Red Army and Red Fleet 
and featured the world premiére of 
an American Symphony dedicated 
to the U.S.S.R. 

The new work—the Fifth sym- 
phony by Roy Harris, 45-year-old 
Oklahoma composer now associ- 
ated with Cornel] University’s Mu- 
sic Department—occupied a promi- 
nent place on a program designed 
by Serge Koussevitzky, Russian- 
born conductor, to honor both na- 
tions. 

The composition came to Sym- 
Phony Hall’s concert Platform 
after an unusual exchange of mess- 
ages between Mr. Harris, nine Rus- 
sian composers and the U.S.S.R. 
Society for Cultura] Relations with 
Foreign Countries. : 

The Russians hoped they could 
hear the new work—a wish that 
may be granted tomorrow night 
when the concert is short-waved— 
and Harris, in turn, dedicated the 
score “to the heroic and freedom- 
loving people of our great ally, the 


Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics.”’ 


By L. A. Sloper 


The seventeenth program of the ' 
Boston .- Symphony Orchestra's 
sixty-second season (Feb. 26-27) 
was dedicated to the Red Army. Its 
central item, Roy Harris’ Fifth 
Symphony, which had its first per- 
formance at the concert of Feb, 26, 
ig inscribed “to the heroic and 
freedom-loving people of our great 
Ally, the Unien of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, as a tribute to their 
strength in war, their stanch ideal- 
ism for world peace, their ability 
to cope with stark materialistic 
problems of world order without 
losing a_ passionate belief in the 
fundamental importance’ % th 

he 


ats” "22.99.43 


_ Betore tne. concert, compumen=' 
tary cable messages were ex- 
changed by Mr. Harris and a group 
of distinguished Soviet composers. 
The program book contained a list 
of Soviet composers whose music 
had been “performed at these con- 
certs.” There were six of them. 

Mea ee 


‘Finally, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky 
opened the concert with what he 
described in a brief speech as “the 
Russian anthem.” As_ refracted 
through the prism of the conduc- 
tor’s genius, the music was not 
recognizable to this listener as the 


“Internationale.” Nevertheless, un- 
impeachable authorities who were 
present insisted that it was the 
Communist song. 

:Thus we witnessed one of the 
larger ironies of a period that has 
produced many odd affiliations: a 
Friday afternoon audience in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, standing at at- 
tention while a Russian refugee 
conducted a performance of a revo- 
lutionary chant—a sometime para- 
dox which now’ the time gives 
proof. It is true that “The Star 
Spangled Banner” was played im- 
mediately afterward. 

‘These § excitements somewhat 
overshadowed the musical novelty 
of the afternoon. Roy Harris is 
one of the major composers pro- 
duced by’ the United States. His 
early scores held a promise which 
was fulfilled for many of us by 
his Third Symphony and is now 
confirmed by his Fifth, 


Oa ae TR 

Mr. Harris has not made the 
mistake of giving a program to 
his musical tribute to Russia. In 
a general way he wanted, he says, 
to express the heroic qualities of 
the American people, who “are 
possessed of a fierce driving power 
—optimistic, young, rough and 
ready—and I am convinced that 
our mechanistic age has not de- 
stroyed an appreciation of. more 
tender moods.” : 

These __ feelings (which presum- 
ably. apply equally to Russia) are 
apparent in the three movements 
of the symphony—a Prelude of 
martial character, a rhapsodic 
Chorale, and a complex fugal 
movemerft which is cast also in 
rondo form. The Prelude is notable 
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istingu = Mr. ‘Ttareis aS SE ioaaly, there. ar A by f 4,4 in the eValuation of a 
em 4 4, at he. employs ation of music” which are apparent to anyone. Indeed, 
r to give expres- [S Of a musical audience are by all odds more outspoken 


1 inspiration that opinions of a given composition or its performance than Ligh f CE nth P TO eT AIMME 


ose opinions happen to be printed. We have yet, for that 
individual ss to.meet any one who liked Mr. Harris’ Symphony as much 


the d, while those who did not‘ like it have heaped adjectives 
| sical Wye we should never dream of employing even if we had hated | 
‘one Be pteutene ‘mute of it. FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 5, at 2:30 o'clock 
ngruously en, SWER iS “YES” 


he evaluation of Harris’ Fifth Symphony, the main thing SATURDAY EVENING, Marcn 6, at 8:15 o’clock 
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The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship 
sity ag . t 1 t j tainl orteinal The Story of the Kalandar Prince 
s busy yma int ie 1e handling of his materials, it is certainly ; The y na as 
i ant nexpect ed Sey orice per? Ke everything else, it is derivative in the sense mes kas We iscnted he ton ” The pices to Pieces on a Rock 
oc 
of. Mr, ee a ee a tte tis aie poowmeeag iis the surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion 
r /— ean . 
Fifth, he has demonstrated—and, we believe, for the first time— 
a creative force of considerable power and expression. P 
Thus“whatever one’s objections to its passages of calculate 
effect, to its frequent excursions into contrapuntal rigmarole, 
to its well-planned thumps and crashes and its bombastic climaxes. 
the Fifth Symphony, in its best vein, is rich with fine musical 
sonorities and unexpected beauties. And it possesses, furthermore, 
a forward-driving motor force. That, more than anything else, 
convinces us that Mr, Harris is in truth a composer and not 4 
21 ' who woulda ath be a. Pen sy ai ie okie 3 
is future output, though. If he can step as ead 0 
Fifth with his Sixth i ha De di. wi Bb Fit ‘over his Third, then 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


sr oy ae | ats criticism, when you stop to think about it, is a singu- 
me ee sive. Gowan at | ptuous undertaking. The criticism of that much 
Siareie, which on a first hearing’ h Symphony of Roy Harris, for instance. The Sym- 
is the most impressive of the three | # esented two years or so of creative endeavor and about 
‘movements, is a long lyric rhap- | of the most arduous physical labor in the scoring and 
sody which has a profound aspi- f parts; it took a week of the hardest work a conductor 
rational authority. The complexity ectva could spend in concert preparation; it was per- 
of the final section is handlgd “the space of 40-odd minutes; and it was politely ap- 
masterfully, and form and mate-_ for three. Yet this work, employing untold hours of bitter 
rial are fused with emotion to las analyzed, summed up and evaluated for better or for 
produce an irresistibly triumphant 1 the space of a few inches of type. There’s something 
conclusion. : mewhere that this should be, but it is, and the fact must SIATY-SECOND SEASON 


tbe aaa | F } . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 
| cr Tenia 
What distinguishes Mr. Harris as iously, there aré A & ae in the eValuation of a 


a composer is that he employs tion of music which are apparent to anyone. Indeed. 
technical mastery to give expres- rs of a musical audience are by all odds more outspoken EB ° } 
sion to a musical inspiration that, f OPinions of a given composition or its performance than lg feenth Programme 
<a. Wintinctivel iictiial ‘anil hose opinions happen to be printed. We have yet, for that 
y 1; sto meet any one who liked Mr. Harris’ Symphony as much 
Sen mr iggeted operat ” me id, while those who did not like it have heaped adjectives 
eT aclicising ian tm the can f we should never dream of employing even if we had hated | 
score being a suggestion of “Madam minute of it. hRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 5, at 2:30 o'clock 
Butterfly” incongruously  en-¥; INSWER IS “YES” 
countered at the beginning of the 4 
last movement. 
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@he evaluation of Harris’ Fifth Symphony, the main thing SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 6 at 8:1" o'clock 
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Wie Atiesaviteky had cleariste 2 TET ri JUNI S* act wn0n the listener. 
given devoted study to the sym- J ri i 


phony, and he was able to set i 
forth with amazing clarity and 
with compelling force, despite its 
many difficulties. The orchestr 
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interpretative vision of the con- SI SIy}*** JUOWIUTeIIe}Ue UoOUIEye ABPUNS 39}1ed,, { ' Overture — Air — Allegro moderato 
J 


Co Y srOss or Strine ‘che 
ncerto Grosso fo) String Orchestra in D minor, 
Op. 6, No. 10 


— Allegro 
ductor. There was an ovation fo 
everybody concerned. R 
The program opened with the o IEE LTHOVEN 
Symphony No. 1, in B flat, of dh tes nidianin snus °° * mouy 
Edward Burlingame Hill, Profes SMU * * BAG] NOA diSHW 
sor Emeritus of Music at Harvard. 
It was a pleasure to hear againy 
this charming work, which is rep- =F eo, .) ? 
resentative of the best in the out- tnonue eco ons. «= ee ee | IV. 
put of a composer of notably sen- , ae Ck oe STBIDods UM se SUEY 403 
sitive taste. TM AA W'd 0e'c a Se st Skint JUSTE d oC Tacieae i if 
The concert closed with Proko- : SSMU AQ popiy suondriiose.zd INTERMISSION 
fieff’s Third Piano Concerto, in C | 
major, which had been played RIMSKY-KORSAKO\ symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade” (afte 
twice here with the composer at rent ee crazade = (altel 
the piano, and was heard on this Fhousand Nights and a Night’), Op. 
occasion with Alexander Borovsky | The s ) 
as soloist. The work is character- le Sea and Sindbad’s Ship 
istic of several facets of Proko- wARMER AFTER ALL his If. The Story of the Retaatar Prince 
fieff’s busy imagination. It re- 1e handling of his materials, it is certainly original. | 
ceived an unexpectedly lyrical per-? like everything else, it is derivative in the sense that Py, Wiksteat aed se i oie 
formance at the hands of. Mr. B écts of his originality may be tracked down, but in the & | pe sie id — aut sea. The Ship goes to Pieces on a Rock 
rovsky. we oe =, liom descended to him from the blue. Moreover, 10 the : | ntead by a bronze Warrior. Conclusion 
Fifth, he has demonstrated—and, we believe, for the first tlme— 
a creative force of considerable power and expression. | 
Thus, whatever one’s objections to its passages of ecalculatea 
effect, to its frequent excursions into contrapuntal rigmarole, 
to its well-planned thumps and crashes and its bombastic climaxes. 
the Fifth Symphony, in its best vein, is rich with fine musica’ 
sonorities and unexpected beauties. And it possesses, furthermore, 
a forward-driving motor force. That, more than anything else, 
convinces us that Mr. Harris is in truth.a composer and nol ¢ 
farme? who would like to be a composer! Everything depends 0! 
his future output, though. If he can step as far ahead 0! his 
Fifth with his Sixth as he did with his Fifth over his Third, then 
Mr. Harris may well become the Great American Composer. 40° 
body, at least, wants to achieve that goal more than Mr. Harts 
himself, and now that we’ve heard his Fifth, more power to him: 


ea cites Symphony No. 4 in B-flat major, Op. 


[. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
II. Adagio 
if Ill. Allegro vivace; Trio: Un poco meno allegro 
Finale: Allegro, ma non troppo 
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for its vigor, its rhythmic variety) 

‘and its propulsive power. Thejj 
Br araie. which on a first hearingwss 
is the most impressive ofthe threetY. 


movements, is a long lyric rhap-| 
sody which has a profound aspi- 
rational authority. The complexity 
of the final section is handlgd 


masterfully, and form and mate- 


rial are fused with emotion to) 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


al criticism, when you stop to think about it, is a singy- 
umptuous undertaking. The criticism of that much 
ifth Symphony of Roy Harris, for instance. The Sym- 
sresented two years or so of creative endeavor and about 
s of the most arduous physical labor in the scoring and 
of parts; it took a week of the hardest work a conductor 
hezcta could spend in concert preparation; it was per- 
Min the space of 40-odd minutes; and it was politely ap- 
for three. Yet this work, employing untold hours of bitte; 
as analyzed, summed up and evaluated for better or for 
the space of a few inches of type. 


produce an irresistibly triumphant} There’s something 


conclusion, } iomewhere that this should be, but it is, and the fact mus} 


tei | enced 
. ae en 
What distinguishes Mr. Harris as?’ _yiously, there a Ef ee in the eValuation of 2 


a composer is that he employs jtion of music which are apparent to anyone. Indeed, 
technical mastery to give expres-j rs of a musical audience are by all odds more outspoken 
sion to a musical inspiration that f opinions of a given composition or its performance than 
cat ee ghose opinions happen to be printed. We have yet, for that 
* yey enveoues oe ) to meet any one who liked Mr. Harris’ Symphony as much 
authentically American. His music did, while those who did not like it have heaped adjectives 
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, ; 7 we should never dream of employing even if we he ate 
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with compelling force, despite its 
many difficulties. The orchestr 
responded wholeheartedly to th 
appeal of the music and of the 
interpretative vision of the con- 
ductor. There was an ovation fo 
everybody concerned. 
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Edward Burlingame Hill, Profes 
sor Emeritus of Music at Harvard 
It was a pleasure to hear again 
this charming work, which is rep- 
resentative of the best in the out- 
put.of a composer of notably sen- 
sitive taste. 

The concert closed with Proko- 
fieff’s Third Piano Concerto, in C 
major, which had been played 
twice here with the composer at 
the piano, and was heard on this 
occasion with Alexander Borovsky 


as soloist. The work is chara or A FARMER AFTER ALL 


istic of several facets of F a ee 
fiefs busy imagination. I As to the handling of his materials, it is certainly original. 
ceived an unexpectedly lyricaObviously, like everything else, it is derivative in the sense thal 
formance at the hands of. Mrcertain aspects of his originality may be tracked down, but in the 
rovsky. main, his idiom descended to him from the blue. Moreover, in the 
Fifth, he has demonstrated—and, we believe, for the first time— 

a creative force of considerable power and expression. | 

Thus,” whatever one’s objections to its passages of calculatec 

effect, to its frequent excursions into contrapuntal rigmarole, 

to its well-planned thumps and crashes and its bombastic climaxes. 

the Fifth Symphony, in its best vein, is rich with fine musica) 

sonorities and unexpected beauties. And it possesses, furthermore, 

a forward-driving motor force. That, more than anything else, 

convinces us that Mr. Harris is in truth_a composer and not 4 

farmet who would like to be a composer! Everything depends 0» 

his future output, though. If he can step as far ahead 0! his 

Fifth with his Sixth as he did with his Fifth over his Third, then 

Mr. Harris may well become the Great American Composer. No- 

body, at least, wants to achieve that goal more than Mr. Haris 

himself, and now that we’ve heard his Fifth, more power to him: 
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Op. 6, No. 10 


Overture \ir \llegro moderato - Allegro 


bE PHOVEN yy | | 
| Rk ik dae Symphony No. 4 in B-flat major, Op. 60 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
It. Adagio 
ltl. Allegro vivace: Trio: Un poco meno allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro, ma non troppo 


INTERMISSION 
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NIMSKY-KORSAKO\ tx 4 o . a7 4, 99 y a 
XSAK VWmpnonic Suite, “Scheherazade (alter ‘““Dhe 
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The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship 

The Story of the Kalandar Prince 
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Festival at Baghdad. The Sea. The 
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fusical criticism, when you stop to think about it, is a singu- 


ich on a first hear mooted Fifth Symphony of Roy Harris, for instance. The Sym- 
mys Riot inpteinive of the th phonp represented two years or so of creative endeavor and about 


‘movements, is a long lyric rhasix mcnths of the most arduous physical labor in the scoring and 


sody which has a prefound astopyjing of parts; it took a week of the hardest work a conductor 
rational authority. The complexhnd} orchestra could spend in concert preparation; it was per- 
of the final section is hand’fornied in the space of 40-odd minutes; and it was politely ap- 
masterfully, and form and Mé plauded for three. Yet this work, employing untold hours of bitter 
rial are fused with emotion Japor, was analyzed, summed up and evaluated for better or for 
produce an irresistibly triumph worse in the space of a few inches of type. There’s something 
conclusion. | wrong somewhere that this should be, but it is, and the fact must 
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What distinguishes Mr. Harri Obviously, there aré’ mafiy factors in the eValuation of 2 


a composer is that he emp] composition of music which are apparent to anyone. Indeed. 
technical mastery to give exp) 9 ly of a yr audience oh nid all ie ere oe 
, ens na: .in their opinions of a given composition or its performance than 
ae peeeees *napiration those whose opinions happen to be printed. We have yet, for that 
matter, to meet any one who liked Mr. Harris’ Symphony as much 
as we did, while those who did not like it have heaped adjectives 

/ upon it we should never dream of employing even if we had hated 
most amusing one in the pre: 


score being a suggestion of “Mat every minute of it. 
Butterfly” |§incongruously THE ANSWER IS “YES” 


countered at rea beginning of In the evaluation of Harris’ Fifth Symphony, the main thing 
last movement. to consider, it seems to us, is its actual impact upon the listener. 


Dr. Koussevitzky had cle Ne aac aes , ties Ot pate | 
given devoted study to the s Naturally, there are other things to take into consideration, Was 


phony, and he was able to s¢ the quality of the thematic material worth the hearing? Did i 
forth with amazing clarity Seem to express as a whole,..what the composer intended it to 
with compelling force, despite express? (Inasmuca as he stated his intentions In certain terms, 
many difficulties. The orchethis is a fair question.) Did he achieve his goal through the 
responded wholeheartedly to calculated manipulation of melodic or contrapuntal extensions 
appeal of the music and of as understood by any musical student, or did he convey the feel- 
interpretative vision of the «ing in his music of great creative force? Did he display originality 
ductor, There was an ovationin his musical materials or his technical employment of them? 
everybody concerned. But the important question is did he make’ you want to hear it 
The program opened with again? 
Symphony No. 1, in B flat So far as we’re concerned, the answer is “yes.” And no one 
Edward Burlingame Hull, Prcis more surprised, for hitherto; Mr. Harris has struck us as the 


sor Emeritus of Music at Harv most sententious and most arid composer who ever lived. bar 
It was a pleasure to hear 


Wis Charming work, which is pr seneae oe Loge ental have irked us beyond measure 
waeantative of the best in the |." ent g been delivered by him at the Symphony 
Luncheon which preceded the premiere). His position as prophet 
put.of a composer of notably i ; k pro} 
sitive taste. of indigenous American music has bored us to tears; his chamber 
The concert closed with Pr: Music appals us, his piano compositions frighten us to death. 
fieff’s Third Piano Concerto, ; Yet it is our conviction that he has written a symphony in the 
major, which had been pl; Fifth which promsies great things to come, and all is forgiven, 
twice here with the compose After all, it is the music which counts. 
the piano, and was heard on In any case, the Fifth Symphony measures up to the rules 
occasion with Alexander Boro’ of thumb given above. It was certainly lyric in quality all the 
as soloist, The work is charg way through, and occasionally beautiful. Closer association with 
istic of several facets of P' it over a period of time might well prove it exceptionally so, as 
fieff’s busy imagination. I the modern melos makes its painful way into the public con- 
aaa ee Loa, pA sciousness. While the symphony by no means represented to us 
fosbice. a e ) penade did to the composer (“qualities of hergic strength of the 
mmerican people—determination—will to struggle—faith in des- 
‘ tiny”), it did have strength, nobility, even passion. His develop- 
‘ment of his ideas was entirely logical. Too logical, actually, for 
f-¥ ge be bag S penchant for ulilizing every manner of intel- 
ectua) device and loves to write descriptive notes employing a 
profusion of “antiphonals,” “double fugues.” “rondo motives,” 


‘ ” 7-7 - 99 
three-voiced chorales” and other sacred musical cows. It just 
dazzles you, doesn't it? » 


convinces us that Mr. Harris is in truth a composer and not 4 
farmet who would like to be a composer! Everything depends 0!) 
his future output, though. If he can step as far ahead 0: his 
Fifth with his Sixth as he did with his Fifth over his Third, Ue. 
Mr. Harris may well become the Great American Composer. 0 
body, at least, wants to achieve that goal more than Mr. Haltis 
himself, and now that we’ve heard his Fifth, more power to him: 
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Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in D minor, 


Op. 6, No. 10 


Overture — Air \Ilegro moderato — Allegro 


BEETHOVEN... 


I. Adagio: Allegro vivace 
It. Adagio 
Itt. Allegro vivace: 
IV.) «Finale: 


Trio: U 1e alle: 
: Un poco meno allegro 
\llegro, ma non troppo 


INTERMISSION 


iN IMSKY-KORSAKO\ . 
Thousand Nights and a Night’), Op. 


I. The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship 

If. The Story of the Kalandar Prince 
1] The Ne ae ; 

[l. The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
IV. Festival 


surmounted by a Bronze Warrior. Conclusion 
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_ By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussvitzky conducting, gave the 18th 
rogram of its 624 season in Symphony 

"1 yesterday afternoon. The program 
was as follows: 

Handel.......Concerto Grosso in D spince, 
Oo. 


D. 
Beethoven. .Symphony wo. 4 in B flat Op. 60 
Rimsky-Korsakov. .‘‘Scheherazade,’’ Op, 35 


Every once in a while a program 
comes along about which there is 
virtually nothing whatever to be 
said. Yesterday’s was such a one. 
It was a good, conventional concert 
of old favorites and it was played 
with all the orchestra’s well-known 
virtuosity of ensemble and uty of 
tone. ss, é- £y 7; 

The Handel gave string sec 


tion its Opportunity to demonstrate | 


its incredible achievements of so- 
nority and unity. The Air seemed 
to. have been taken too slowly 
throughout for its own good, and the 
accelerando in the final Allegro 
seemed to have been Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky’s idea. rather than Handel’s, but 
it must be said it was a rather good 
one. At any rate, it supplied a fine, 
piquant effect, and Handel himself 
would have been delighted with it. 
The Beethoven gave the conductor 
his opportunity to supply just the 


proper catalyst to bring this dreari- 
est of all Beethoven Symphonies a 
semblance of interest. In no other 
of that composer’s symphonies oc- 
cur SO many repetitious passages, so 
many stylistic frills and so many 
minor crises. It never quite fulfills 
the promise of its awesome opening 
adagio, and while the slow move- 
ment remains a sOng of the utmost 
nobility and serenity, everything else 
seems pretty quaint. 


That this opinion 1s snared by 
practically no one else was obvious, 
for its performance brought a fine 
round of applause. And the opinion 
was Shared least of all by the con- 
ductor, whose convictions were never 
more eloquently stated in terms of 
orchestral interpretation. He sought 
out every nuance and every subtlety 
of balance, yet never whipped up 
tempos or dynamic climaxes not in 
keeping with the character of the 
music. It was unquestionably a 
wholly authoritative performance 
to the last detail. 

The Rimsky-Korsakov _ allowed 
both orchestra and conductor to re- 
move the spigot, and the resulting 
cataract of sound was definitely 
something to hear. The perform- 
ance abounded in elan throughout, 
which actually made this beguiling, 
over-familiar nonsense exciting. The 
reason for that, aside from the ac- 
knowledged master virtuosity of the 
entire orchestra, was Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s own astonishing vitality, 
for he conducted’ the work with the 
energy and enthusiasm of a man 
half his years, pushing it along 
meantime with all his own stupen- 
dous musicianship. | 

The orchestra is out of town next 
week; returning on the 19th to per- 
form an interesting program con-, 
Sisting of Haydn’s C minor Sym-) 
bhony, Vladimir Dukelsky’s G minor 
Violin Concerto (a first perform- 
ance with Ruth Posselt as soloist) 

and the first part of Mahler’s Third 
‘Symphony. | 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


After the excitements of the 
Russo-American festivities at Sym- 
phony Hall—which last week pro- 
vided one of the most stimulating 


concerts of the season—the Boston 
‘Symphony Orchestra has this week 


returned to a program of ‘sober of Glazunott, which pleased this 
familiarity. ‘chronicler immensely, since he must 
There are works by three com- | honestly count Glazunoff as one of 
posers: Handel’s D minor Concerto |the talented but uninspired ama- 
Grosso, Op. 6, No. 10; Beethoven’s teurs of music. 
Fourth Symphony,. and Rimsky- | There were some comments that 
Korsakoff’s “Schehérazade” Suite. “Scheherazade” had become dulled 
Serge Koussevitzky conducts. iby too frequent hearings. Perhaps 
A Handel Concerto Grosso is in- |so. but the lavish color, the sugges- 
variably a demonstration of the |tion of Oriental mystery and the 
wonders of the Boston string sec- |sheer gorgeous sound of Rimsky- 
tion. Aill those wonders were pres- | Korsakoff’s pictorial score are 
ent yesterday: the incredibly rich, }things of which one listener, at least, 
clear and deep tone, the extreme |does not tire. 
polish of ensemble (which means | The performance was fully in the 
they all keep rigorously together Koussevitzky tradition. It built up 
and the different sections play vir- to a towering climax in the section 
tually as one instrument). ‘“Flex- depicting the ship dashed against 
ibility and a dynamic range from the “rock surmounted by a Bronze 
the merest wisp of tone to a fortis- Warrior.” In the preceding three 
simo of astonishing power are other \ Movements the orchestra was also 
treasurable qualities of Boston in best form and so was the conduc- 
strings. af = es tor. Mr. Burgin played the involved 
Apart ffom oné %r 0 Winor V!0lin solo admirably.—C. W. D. 


blemishes, Beethoven’s ourth Sym- | 

phony was accorded a beautiful per- VARIETY A GAIN 
formance—fleeting, precise and very | 
expressive, Beethoven is one of the 


composers whom Mr. Koussevitzky 
performs with something of a super- BY SYMPHONY 
super intensity and style. He makes 
oa music “sing” all the way. i Ne ee 

n view of such re-creative ac- . 
complishment, it is probably an in- Rimsky-Korsakov Handel] 
Meant hv be mobbed to suggest 

Jat the Fourth, no matter h 
its quality, is perhaps the votes and Beethoven Presented 
teresting, comparatively, of all the ernie 
Beethoven nine symphonies. . 

This is not said casually; the First BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
rN gy onc are remarkable because The conductor of a symphony orches- 

e€parture they show from tra must consider many and often wid 

the formalism of the 18th Century; ¥ divergent tastes. manv deweica: ps" 
the Third, Fifth and Ninth are vast. musical aptitude and experience. Some 
dynamic masterpieces, and so, in its 4re restive under the new, others are 
light-hearted. way, is the Seventh. restless under the old. Perhaps it is 
The “Pastoral” is unique, and the best to mix the two, and Dr. *Kousse- 
Eighth differs from all its fellows, Vit#ky often does that very thing, In 
But the Fourth? Call it one of the his last two programmes, gshowever, he 
valleys rather than one of the peaks has gone from one extreme to the 
of Beethoven's genius. other. A week ago he had Hill, Harris 


te + and Prokofieff. This week we are et- 
viele ith Bee ae ting Handel, a4 oven angh Rimsky- 
sly § 1PHONV Koreakovyv ¢¥2 Porw 
, os +. 
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wasters are represented on. this cur- 
‘ent Boston Symphony list are the Con- 
certo Grosso for strings in D minor, 
(Opus 6, No. 10), the.'Fourth Symphony 
‘and “Scheherazade,‘‘ Where “Schehera- 
zade” now stands, Glazounov’s Fifth 
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originally stood, and for that matter 
the Handel-Beethoven combination is a 
eubstitute for Bruckner’s Highth Sym- 
hony, which had been announced a 3 
erenioh: ago. rie } F 
Emahorts from the rehearsal room. had RIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 19, at 2:30 o’clock 
it that the Glazounov had been run 
through the first of the week and was 


found to have sadly aged. The Rimsky- SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 20, at 8:15 o’clock 
Korsakov suite, now practically ‘Pop 
Concert material and a showpiece par 
€Xcellence for our orchestra, was prob- 


Isteners and will be received as cor- 
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RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 


, mot say that Beethoven’s 

is been played to death here Bo aps Sek ' , . . 

Me: lst: previous. #éfformance ..... Symphony in C minor, No. 95 
Ony Hall was in April, 1938. Allegro 


Ca i 
can look a Andante cantabile 
Menuetto: Trio 
. Finale: vivace 
its 


oduetion chiefly 
) Koussevitzky has al- DUKELsKy 
Ways been happy in his interpretation 
of the work, but only a virtuoso or- I. Allegro molto 
chestra could play the finale at the II. Valse 
pace he assigned to it yesterday. ’ 
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(First performance in Boston) 


SOLOIST 
RUTH POSSELT 
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The works BY wWhict! these iast-nameu 
masters are represented on this cur- 
rent Boston Symphony list are the Con- 
certo Grosso for strings in D minor, 
(Opus 6, No. 10), the Fourth Symphony 


and “‘Scheherazade.'' Where “Schehera- 


zade’’ now stands, Glazounov’s Fifth 


Symphony, unheard here since 1913, 


originally stood, and for that matter 
the Handel-Beethoven combination is a 
eubstitute for Bruckner’s Bighth Sym- 
rhony, which had been announced a 
fortnight ago. 

Reports from the rehearsal room had 
it that the Glazounov had been run 
through the first of the week and was 
found to have sadly aged. The Rimsky- 
KKorsakov suite, now practically Pop 
Concert material and a showpiece par 
excellence for our orchestra, was prob- 
ably relished by most of yesterday’s 
listeners and will be received as cor- 
dially tonight. The radio audience does 
not get it, since it comes after the in- 
termissions 

One tahnot sav _ that Beethoven’s 
Fourth, has been played to death here 
of late. The last previous performance 
in Symphony Hall was in April, 1938. 
Those who ean look at Beethoven @dis- 


passionately are apt to find the sym- 
Phony inferior to most of its compan- 
ions, if not indeed to all of them. The 
enlivening first movement with its 
serenely beautiful introduetion chiefly 
commends it, Dr. Koussevitzky has al- 
Ways been happy in his interpretation 
of the work, but only a ‘virtuoso or- 
chestra could play the finale at the 
pace he assigned to it yesterday, 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-?Y Wo AND FORTY -THRLE 


LVineteenth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 19, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 20, at 8:15 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conducting 


Symphony in C minor. No. 


Andante cantabile 
Menuetto: Trio 
Finale: vivace 


DUKELSKY Violin Concerto in G mino; 


I. Allegro molto 
II. Valse 
III. Tema con variazioni e coda 


(First performance) 
INTERMISSION 


MAHLER Symphony No. 3 (First part) 


(First performance in Boston) 


SOLOIST 
RUTH POSSELT 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


As one has remarked before—and 
probably will again—leav. it to 
Richard Burgin to arrange an un- 
usual Boston Symphony program in 
which the interest of unfamiliar 
old music is blended with the spice 
of a modern novelty. 

Once again deputizing for Serge 
Koussevitzky at the helm of the 
orchestra, Mr. Burgin offered yes- 
terday afternoon, as he will tonight, 
a Haydn Symphony last played at 


these concerts in 1916: the C minor, 
No. 95 and twelfth in the Salomon 
series; Vladimir Dukelsky’s Violin 
Concerto, and for the first time in 
Boston, the first part (or movement, 
whichever term you prefer) of the 
Third Symphony by Gustav Mahler. 

Apart from a single performance 
at Sanders Theatre last Thursday 
evening, the Dukelsky Concerto was 
played for the first time yesterday. 
The soloist was Ruth Posselt (Mrs. 
Richard Burgin), who gave a su- 
perb account, in technic and mu- 
sicianship, of what must be a very 
difficult piece. Her tone through- 


out was lustrous, clear i- 
cal warmth. 97, 2Q- 
In the allégro molto, Z d 


theme with variations which form 
the three movements, Mr. Dukelsky 
obviously wanted to write an effec- 
tive solo part that would not be 
obscured or dominated by t*>- or- 
chestra. He succeeded, perhaps too 
well, because »the orchestral part, 
involving a much reduced sym- 
phonic ensemble, is subdued to the 
point of meagerness. The solo 
writing is indeed effective, and it 
is alternately melodic and rhythmic. 

But one missed the contrast of 
solo and concerted passages, the 
dialogue, the give and take and 
solidity which are the vitalizing 
traits of the concerto style. Dukel- 
sky’s idiom has its harmonic acid- 
ities, but it is far from dry or for- 
bidding. | 

There are moments when the 
music sounds fabricated rather than 
inspired, but on the whole the 
composer has produced a striking 
vehicle for virtuoso fiddlers. Mr. 
Dukelsky, attirded in his Coast 


Guard uniform, appeared on the 
stage and shared in the applause 
which followed the peerformance. 

Without doubt it is unfair to make 
general criticism of a Symphonic 
movement heard by itself and di- 
vorced from its context. Sym- 
rhonies are organic entities, intend- 
ed to be heard entire. The first 
movement of the Mahler Third 
sounds like a vast and impressive 
introduction to more that is to fol- 
low. Hearing it alone leaves one 
with a sense of incompletion. 

This writer is perforce bound to 
raise again the question: Why could 
not the whole Third Spmphony have 
been prepared and, if necessary, 
given on a program all by itself? 
Performance of isolated movements 
suggests so-called popular concerts 
rather than the regular series of a 
first rank orchestra. Nevertheless, 
to Mr. Burkin goes one’s gratitude 
even for so little unfamiliar Mahler. 

Starting with the swinging tune 
of an old Austrian boys’ marching 
song, the movement reveals a pro-- 
digality of repetition, of endless 
color and marvelous orchestration 
in its long course. There are pages 
of greatness wherein you recognize 
the intense and profound Mahler 
of the Ninth Symphony and “Song 
of the Earth.” 

His predilection for marches is 
indulged over and over again, and 
some interludes have the bouncing 
resilience of a John Philip Sousa. 
Why he sought thus to express the 
awakening in Suring of the spirit 
01 Pan or Dionysius eludes this de- 
voted Mahlerite. 

There are also many solos for 
horn, trumpet and trombone, even 
bass drum. There are the familiar 
ornamental passages for wood 
winds, the frequent changes of 
metrical and rhythms. In short this 
is music only for a virtuoso orches- 
tra such as the Boston Symphony. 

Haydn’s’ bright, sophisticated 
Symphony was utterly charming. 
Just why it—and other slumbering 
items of the Salomon series — 
should be neglected is just as un- 
answerable as “How old is Ann?” 
In spite of a good deal of brilliant 
playing, one came away with the 
impression that Mr. Burgin did not 
obtain from the orchestra as much 
finesse as he usually does. 

C.. W. D. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. ‘perfect integration of orchestra and 


Soloist. On the other hand, it is 


a Symphony Conc ert quite possible the composer meant 
4 


a 


it to be that way. After all, ther 

t Symphony Orchestra, Rich- ° ’ e 

ard ‘Bure in ‘conduct ng, gave the 29th con- 48 no roam 7 mculsa't write . 
cert of its season in concerto in € original sense o 

d fternoon. Ruth Posselt was. 
ae viotin soloist in the Dukelsky Concerté,, the term as a showpiece for violin. 
was as ° , 
Hay F ae cae hee ony No. 95, in C minorue's just unexpected in these days, 
Dukelsky Violin Concerto in G minorfor it’ has long been proved that 
Mahler Symphony No..3 (first part) people can play the violin magnifi- 
Despite the seeming severity ofcently. Miss Posselt, for instance. 


| the reservations to follow, Vladimir, 4s for its musical material, that 


_. Dukelsky has indeed written a violin 


is another matter. It is frequently. 
exceptionally pleasing, and it must 


| concerto in his new G minor which he said it made its wa. readily with 
' may well prove “a useful vehicle for the audience, which applauded the 
the few fine violinists in quest of COMposer as no other has been this 


- something to replace the slightly 


season. The lyric theme of the first 
movement could almost have been 
shopworn warhorses of their reper- written by a Rachmmaninoff, but its 


toire” (to quote Mr. Dukelsky him- unconventional] development could 
self). For, in addition to being re- hardly be considered nostalgic, The 
markably well suited to the tonalanc Cadenza seemed a bit over-long tc 


. ; us. Of the three movements the 
technical capacities of the violin, it waltz seemed most successful, al- 


is a wholly pleasant composition in though the final variations ‘(alsc 
a modern but not, fortunately, aa bit over long), offered a good dea: 


mathematical idiom. J.96.¢.3 of engaging music. 


Of Miss Posselt’s playing, it is 
Purely as music for the violin, it only possible to nid 4 ont most 


deserves the highest praise. Indeed, glowing terms. Her bowing has al- 
we could go so far as to state (well'ways been one of the marvels, and 
aware of the absurdity of it), that yesterday she outdid herself in the 
slightly revised and performed un- extraordinary fluency with which 
accompanied, it could stand on its eo ores yg vt gery icy cn 
own feet’as a sonata for violin. It or interruptin m4 ton : r 
will be most interesting to see the ways hae ie ap her pan ®,.2 
concerto when it is published in ®iand her feeling for the music were 
reduction for violin and piano, for little short 7 fecti She j 

the impression will not down that ithont ipo nat ere , ie 
the orchestra is pure upholstery not- ad Hine tee enon, one: o . 
withstanding the cleverness of some Fe exciting performers of the day 


. in either sex, 
of the sonorities, such as bass clari- 
net and piccolo in duet. The concert, which was performed 


with all the customary excellence of 

Maga. coat bon y ibs is ensemble under Mr. Burgin’s ener- 

ploy DU aS & Varle~ cetic leadership, began with the fine 

gated backdrop to the now lyric, pat seldom-heard C minor sym- 

now soaring and now brilliant tones phony of Haydn. Next week’s equal- 

ete solo violin. Frequently iti) interesting program lists William 

falters even in that capacity, and schuman’s “A Free Song”: Sibelius’ 

we hear, in an isolated and often Fifth Symphony, Guarnieri’s “Aber. 
pointless fashion, this voice against 


that one, this sonority against that. ture Concertante (the composer 


There is seldom the impression of ee Wore ¢ Copland’s “A Lin- 
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SYMPHONY BIL 
QUITE EVENTFUL 


Haydn, Dukelsky, Wahler 
Represented 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH | 


Eventful is the word for this week’s 
pair of Symphony cgqncerts, conducted 
by Richard Burgin. The first portion of 
the programme consists of Haydn’s C 
minor Symphony, No. 95, unheard at 


Symphony Hall since 1916, and Viadimir 
Dukelsky’s violin concerto, which re- 
ceived its first public performance at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on Thurs-. 
day evening with Ruth Posselt (Mrs. 
Burgin) as soloist. Also new to Boston 
yesterday was the remaining item on 
the list, the long first movement of 
Mahler’s huge Third Symphony. 
Viadimir Dukelsky occupies a unique 
position in the contemporary musical 
scene. As “Vernon Duke” he writes 
musical comedies and music for the 
films and next Tuesday evening he will 
enjoy another world premiere when his 
“Dancing in the Streets” is brought out 
at the Shubert Theatre. 

It is natural to look for traces of 
Duke in the music of Dukelsky. The 
third movement of the concerto, a 


theme and variations, affords a glimpse 


or two, and the middle movement, a 
waltz, is at least free from seriousness 
though it avoids the commonplace. The 
first. movement, the ‘soundest of the 
three, is pure Dukelsky. 

But the latter by his own admission 
has no time for musical abstractions 
and the first two sections of this con- 
certo have abundant charm and should 
commend themselves to the violinist 
eager for new material. On a first hear- 
ing the variations seemed fabricated 
and musically hardly worth the enorm- 
ous trouble to which they put the solo 
Player. Miss Posselt acquitted herself 
nobly here and elsewhere and there was 
Sreat applause for her as well as for 
the composer, who looked very smart in 
his coast guard uniform. 


Mr. Burgin has worked faithfully for 
Mahler hereabouts but he did that per- 
plexing composer some disservice by 
isolating this movement in the first 
Place and putting it at the end of a 
programme in the second. To be sure, 
Mahler called this movement “part 
one’ and lumped the other five as 
“part two,’’ but its effect is that of a 
sort of vast preluding and it is bound 
to make a very different and far more 


satisfactory impression wh heard as 
he intended it. 4. 20 - 9 Pook 

Heavily scored on the Br@ss¥sid& it 
provides a field day for horns, trumpets 
and trombones and there was much 
virtuoso playing yesterday. The move- 
ment »hounds in remarkable orchestral 


effects that range, Mahler-like, from 
the beautitul to the bizarre. Its genera! 
tenor is martial, now cheerful, now 
funeral and, like most else that Mahler 
wrote, it cannot be appraised just as 
music. There is mysticism here with 
man and nature as its theme. Though 
the thread of the composer’s discourse 
is at tirfres hard to follow there is a 
rousing conclusion which yesterday 
brought down at least a large propor- 
tion of the house—there will be dissent- 
ing opinions over Mahler until the end 
of time, 

Whén all is said, Mr. Burgin is to be 
thanked for:giving us even this much of 
the Symphony and he is to be warmly 
commended for restoring to us the fine 
Symphony of Haydn which shows that 
genial symphonist in a somewhat more 
serious light. Yesterday it set the key- 
note for an afternoon of beautifu] 
playing. 


Symphony Concert 


A conventional but none the 
less welcome program engaged 
the attention of Dr. Koussevitz- 
ky and his crew last Friday and 
Saturday at Symphony Hall 
when Handel’s Concerto Grosso 
for String Orchestra. Op. 6, No. 
10, Beethoven’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, and Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
‘“Scheherazade,”’ proved, if any 
further proof is. stil] wanted, 
that Boston’s audience-de-luxe 
finds its real pleasure in the 
familiar rather than the new. 


Perhaps the hearers’ evident 
delight was the more obvious 
because of the previous week of 
bewilderment with the Harris 


Fifth Symphony and lack of 
much more than polite apprecia- 
tion for Prokofieff’s Third Con- 
certo which latter certainly does 
not pretend to be a “popular” 
applause - Producing tour de 
force. While we have vet to 
meet one person. in the orchestra 
or out, who admitted to liking 
the Harris, we sti]] Claim for 
the work future appreciation. 
Time will tell. 9. 11-44 


As for last week’s performan- 
ces, they were awe-inspiring for 
their virtuosity and artistic pene- 
tration. How fortunate that we 
have a conductor and orchestra 


able to dw both ae and old so 
well, « bday" 


This w6@k the orchestra is on 
tour. Next Friday and Saturday 
Associate - Conductor Burgin 
will lead the orchestra with Ruth 
Posselt the violin soloist. 


A phrase-maker might say. of the Boston Symphony 


. 66 . o s regular con- 
ductors: “Burgin for programme and Koussevitzky for performance,” But 


this would not be fair to either one, since Dr. Koussevitzky’s programmes 
are not always as conventional as that of a week ago and Mr. Burgin is. 
developing inte a leader of parts. He is on the job again.this week and’ 
with a stimulating and provocative list that assembles Haydn’s Symphony 
in C minor, No. 95, long unheard at Symphony Hall: a new Violin Con- 
certo by Vladimir Dukelsky, who writes in more popular vein under the 
name of Vernon Duke, to be played by Ruth Posselt; and the initia}. 


mevement of Mahler’s Third Symphony, a local novelty. PeILYs of 
A devoted Mahlerite, Mr. Burgin has been doing a great deal ¥§ 


that composer of late. Last season he introduced to us. the two final 
movements of No, 4 and at the beginning of this he revived No, 1 


complain of these partial performances but there is always the old argument 


. Some 


about half a loaf being better than none. There is reason to believe that 
the ;Third, completed in 1897, has had but one full performance in this 
country, that given by Mengelberg and the New York Philharmonic 
with assisting singers on Feb. 28, 1922, with three immediate repetitions 
in New York and Brooklyn. Five of the six movements, with large cuts 
in three of these, were broadcast a year ago by Erno Rapee and the. 
Orchestra of Radio City as ‘part of an ambitious Mahler cycle. 
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PASTE OVER 


POOL PE I RE, GONE LL ELL LTTE 


1a “MY 


AS - 
te broadcasting of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has met with ut- 
nost public enthusiasm. After only 
two broadcasts of the regular Sat- 
urday evening concerts, 3000 1 
ers have been received at Sym 
shony Hall. Each mail brings more. 
Nearly every letter and postcard 
telis the same story: the concerts 
were marvelous and the reception 
good; we’re glad the whole series is 
to be carried on the air, and can we 
have this or that piece of music on 
future programs? [- ° 
A man of kee ge y and 
great ence in research, Mr. La- 
nin umphrey of the Symphony 
Hall press staff, sat down to spend 


- 
{ 
4 
) 


e expected, the return 


eral years ago, was in Kodaikanal, 
India, over short wave!) 

Many suggested that the broad- 
casts ought to be longer than one 
hour. A Kentucky listener deplored 
loca] curtailment of those precious 
60 minutes by “a most dreadful com- 
mercial program.” There were nu- 
merous expressions of hope that the 
Boston Symphony will make more 
recordings. One woman said her 
“pest record” is of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Miniature,” made by the 
Boston Symphony in Karl Muck’s 
day. 

There were numerous requests for 
future programs. Among the com- 
positions called for are Liszt’s 
“Faust” Symphony, the Sibelius 


a quiet evening with these 3000) Seventh, anything by Mahler, Rim- 
ad of mail. what he found will|skKy - Korsakoffs “Scheherazade,” 


reveal significantly what the Amer- 


symphonies by Beethoven, Brahms, 


ica in pt ic wants to hear in broad- Tchaikovsky, Dvorak; the Rumanian 
‘Cast ee music, and when. |Rhapsodies of | Enesco, Bizet’s: 
Statistics is a dreary business, but! “L’Arlesienne” music, choral works, 
per of about 100 representative! “Schumann, Mozart and the like, 
communications selected out of the | and three progressive writers nomi- 
3000 brought to light-some engaging nated Howard Hanson, John Alden 
facts. — writers were in some, Carpenter, Stravinsky of “Oedipus 
cases trained musicians, but the Rex,’ Carlos Chavez, Ernest Bloch, 
great majority were Mr., Mrs. and Aaron Copland and that . almost 
ss Average Citiz who like); legendary—and mostly unplayed— 
symphonic music. Ged. composer, Charles Ives. | 


There were busines#nen, lawyers,| What They Said 


ted States and Canadian Army 
m; a ravaged of English, a 


southerr ker who used to usher 
at the Sanders Theatre concerts | 
hen he was in college, a New Jer- 
¥Y woman who heard the first Bos- 


te $3 my mony concert in 1881, a 


9 had waited on Maj. Henry 


Lee Higginson, the orchestra’s foun- 
er, at a New York hotel years 


0; an engineer, and a regional . 
mber of the Massachusetts Com- 


mittee on Public Safety. 
Some Former Bostonians 
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Now for some quotations from 
these letters and cards: | 


Houlton, Me.—*“While sub-zero: 
winds howled outside I drew my 


chair to the open fire and listened. 
... - LT am deeply grateful.” Birme 
ingham, Ala—‘“A splendid, intoxi< 
cating concert!” Lincoln, Neb.— 
“Finest ever heard on the air. ... 


A perfect job of radio engineering.” 
San Francisco, Calif—‘“The greatest 


treat on radio.” Westminster, Mass. 


_—“T bought my first radio years ago 
‘because you were broadcasting. It 
‘isa great joy to hear you again.” 


Long Branch, N. J.—“It is when 


one is privileged to hear radio pro- 


grams like that one that a radio 


is treasured.” . Whittier, Calif.—“I 
‘am convinced that whatever you 


‘play will be just what I want to 
ee nglewood, N. J.—“My hus- | 


: 


aining at home Saturday eve-| 


band and I thoroughly enjoyed your 
erformance of _Beethoven’s Fifth 


i 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 26, at 2:30 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcy 27, at 8:15 o’clock 


WIL ) LAN ie 
LIAM SCHUMAN A Free Song,” Secular Cantata No. 2 


for Chorus a 
(a) ‘Too long, America nd Orchestra 


(5) Look down, fair moon 
Song of the Banner 


(First performance) 


OREM i oe a gy OF eas Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 


I. § Tempo molto moderato 


II. } Allegro moderato, ma POco a poco stretto 
III. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 
IV. Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


GUARNIE 
RI Abertura Concertante 


(First performance in Boston; conducted by the com poser) 
COPLAND ‘ ote 
‘A Lincoln Portrait 
Speaker: WILL GEER 


(First performance in Boston) 


CHORUS 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE Woopwortu, Conductor 
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PASTE OVER 


Symphony. Broadcasts 
Popular Over Country 


3000 Enthusiastic Letters 
Received at Symphony Hall 


As everyone expected, the return 
tc broadcasting of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has met with ut- 
most public enthusiasm. After only 
two broadcasts of the regular Sat- 
urday evening concerts, 3000 let- 
ters have been received at Sym: 
phony Hall. Each mail brings more. 

Nearly every letter and postcard 
tells the same story: the concerts 
were marvelous and the reception 
good; we’re glad the whole series is 
to be carried on the air, and can we 
have this or that piece of music on 
‘future programs? /- ° 
| A man of keeh ‘ifgefilfty and 
great patience in research, Mr. La- 
ining Humphrey of the Symphony 
\Hall press staff, sat down to spend 
‘a quiet evening with these 3000 
ipleces of mail. What he found will 
‘reveal significantly what the Amer- 
‘lean public wants to hear in broad- 
'cast serious music, and when. 


| Statistics is a dreary business, but: 


‘perusal of about 100 representative 
communications selected out of the 
3000 brought to light -some engaging 
facts. The writers were in some 
‘cases trained musicians, but the 
great majority were Mr., Mrs. and 


Miss Average Citizen,. who like 
symphonic music. 

There were busines#nen, lawyers,| What They Said 
United States and Canadian Army) f 


men; a professor of English, a| 


Southern banker who used to usher 
at the Sanders Theatre concerts 
when he was in college, a New Jer- 
s€y woman who heard the first Bos- 


ton Symphony concert in 1881, a : 


man who had waited on Maj. Henry 
Lee Higginson, the orchestra’s foun- 
der, at a New York hotel years 
ago; an engineer, and a regional 
member of the Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Public Safety. 


Some Former Bostonians 


cluding one who lives in Oregon 
“very near to the most westerly 
point in the United States,” and who 
remembers Boston’s old Music Hall. 
One was a New Yorker working in 
a defense plant in Arkansas. 

The missives came from 36 states, 
from Washington, D. C., and Cana- 
da. They came from Winters, Calif. 
(a blasphemous name for that fair 
state!); Avalon,. Ga.: Libertyville, 
Hil.; Chisholm, Me.; Verona, N. J., 
and from Massachusetts’ own Egypt, 
where you won’t find a Pharaoh in 
the town. 


eral years ago, was in Kodaikanal, 
India, over short wave!) 

Many suggested that the broad- 
casts ought to be longer than one 
hour. A Kentucky listener deplored 
local curtailment of those precious 
60 minutes by “a most dreadful com- 
mercial program.” There were nu- 
merous expressions of hope that the 
Boston Symphony will make more 
recordings. One woman said her 
“best record” is of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Miniature,” made by the 
Boston Symphony in Karl Muck’s 
day. 

There were numerous requests for 
future programs. Among the com- 
positions called for are Liszt’s 
“Faust” Symphony, the Sibelius 
Seventh, anything by Mahler, Rim- 
sky - Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” 
Symphonies by Beethoven, Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky, Dvorak: the Rumanian 
Rhapsodies of Enesco,’_ Bizet’s 
“L’Arlesienne” music, choral works, 
“Schumann, Mozart and the like,” 
and three progressive writers nomi- 
nated Howard Hanson, John Alden 
Carpenter, Stravinsky of “Oedipus 
Rex,” Carlos Chavez, Ernest Bloch, 
Aaron Copland and that almost 
legendary—and mostly unplayed— 
composer, Charles Ives, 


Now for some quotations from 
these letters and cards: 

Houlton, Me.—‘“‘While sub-zero 
winds howled outside I drew my 
chair to the open fire and listened. 
I am deeply grateful.” Birme- 
ingham, Ala.—‘“‘A splendid, intoxi- 
cating concert!” Lincoln, Neb.— 
“Finest ever heard on the air. ... 
A perfect job of radio engineering.” 
San Francisco, Calif—‘The greatest 
treat on radio.” Westminster, Mass. 
-——“T bought my first radio years ago 


, because you were broadcasting. It 
‘Soeme were former Bostonians. in-) 


is a great joy to hear you again.” 
Long Branch, N. J.—‘It is when 


one is privileged to hear radio pro-' 
grams like that one that a radio. 
is treasured.” . Whittier, Calif.—‘“I 
am convinced that whatever you. 


play will be just what I want to 
hear.” Englewood, N. J.—‘My hus- 


band and I thoroughly enjoyed your. 


performance of Beethoven’s Fifth 


Symphony... and will try to plan. 
remaining at home Saturday eve- 


nings.”’ 


Someone in California evidently 


didn't know that the Boston Sym- 
phony was the first great American 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


Lwentieth Pro gramme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 26, at 2:30 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcy 27, at 8:15 o’clock 


WILLIAM SCHUMAN ‘ Pies ies 9 " 
MAN A Free song,” Secular Cantata No. 2 


can | for Chorus and Orchestra 
I. (a) Too long, America 
(0) Look down, fair moon 
Il. Song of the Banner 
(First performance) 

SIBELIUS . Oo. 5in E 

ELIUS.... Snead as ea . Symphony No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 
7. lem po molto moderato 


If. ) Allegro moderato, ma poco a poco stretto 
[il. Andante mosso, quasi allegretto 

; oO 
IV. Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


(SUARNIER] 
2NIE Abertura Concertante 


(First eC yy wd 1 ° ’ > 
performance in Boston; conducted by the composer) 


COPLAND ‘6 ' 
A Lincoln Portrait 
Speaker: WILL (SEER 
(First performance in Boston) 


ee 


CHORUS 
HARVARD GLEF CLUB 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE W oopwortH. Conductor 
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As everyone expected, the return 
tc broadcasting of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra has met with ut- 
most public enthusiasm. After only 
two broadcasts of the regular Sat- 
urday evening concerts, 3000 let- 
ters have been received at Sym+ 
phony Hall. Each mail brings more. 

Nearly every letter and postcard 
tells the same story: the concerts 
were marvelous and the reception 
good; we're glad the whole series is 
to be carried on the air, and can we 
have this or that piece of music on 


‘future programs? I-10 -¥3 
| A man of keeh ‘ingenfulity and 


great patience in research, Mr. La- 
ining Humphrey of the Symphony 
i\Hall press staff, sat down to spend 
‘a quiet evening with these 3000 


eral years ago, was in Kodaikanal, 
India, over short wave!) 

Many suggested that the broad- 
casts ought to be longer than one 
hour. A Kentucky listener deplored 
local curtailment of those precious 
60 minutes by “a most dreadful com- 
mercial program.” There were nu- 
merous expressions of hope that the 
Boston Symphony will make more 
recordings. One woman said her 
“best record” is of Tchaikovsky’s 
“Marche Miniature,” made by the 
Boston Symphony in Karl Muck’s 
day. 

There were numerous requests for 
future programs. Among the com- 
positions called for are Liszt’s 
“Faust” Symphony, the Sibelius 
Seventh, anything by Mahler, Rim- 


FRIDAY 


WILLIAM 


“AFTE RNOON, Marcu 26, 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcy 27, at 8:15 


at 2:30 o’clock 


O'Clock 


teens 


SCHUMAN “A Free 


I. (a) Too long, America 


IT. 


SIBELIUS 


(0) Look down, fair moon 
Song of the Banner 


Song,” Secular Cantata No, 2 


ee 


for Chorus and Orchestra 


(First performance) 
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l’empo molto moderato 


No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 82 


\pieces of mail. What he found will sky - Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” | IT. ) Allegro moderato, ma poco 
‘reveal significantly what the Amer- Symphonies by Beethoven, Brahms, UT. Andante mosso, quasi alle 
‘ican public wants to hear in broad- Tchaikovsky, Dvorak; the Rumanian IV. Allegro molto 
icast serious music, and when. Rhapsodies of Enesco, _ Bizet’s 
| Statistics is a dreary business, but! “L’Arlesienne” music, choral works, 
‘perusal of about 100 representative “Schumann, Mozart and the like,” 
communications selected out of the and three progressive writers nomi- 
3000 brought to light some engaging nated Howard Hanson, John Alden 
facts. The writers were in some Carpenter, Stravinsky of “Oedipus 
‘cases trained musicians, but the Rex,” Carlos Chavez, Ernest Bloch, 
great majority were Mr., Mrs. and Aaron Copland and that almost 
versace <a wuo0ke legendary—and mostly unplayed— 
dip pue See vaya ct puel composer, Charles Ives, 
oy liad eag-Tam 1. ue ~_—s What They Said 
a oa %, “47e5 uoodsee) Ered, Now for some quotations from 
‘839 payooo- pred Tt these letters and cards: 
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Abertura Concertante 


COPLAND 
“A Lincoln Portrait” 
Speaker: WILL GEER 
(First performance jn Boston) 
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G. WALLACE WoopwortuH. Conductor 


sqoeutds sd ts Houlton, Me—‘While sub-zero 

doy sexe Youulds, winds howled outside I drew my 
gonesg worlo TM. ,. chair to the open fire and listened. 
o : ™ I py Sve = | paces wel Birme 

» ingham, Ala—‘A splendid, intoxi- 

. UWL ¥ UaA0 aes | cating concert!” Lincoln, Neb.— 
er _ apyqursds ocd “Finest ever heard on the air. .. . 
ut e+ 389 poAsreset U}IM doy a stui{4 perfect job of radio engineering.” 
a Fe S800 sue}San Francisco, Calif—“The greatest 
beans 6 ut pak see ‘treat on radio.” Westminster, Mass. 
urut,  goru} Ul sg acon o *—‘T bought my first radio years ago 
SOME £ U-ennrnn NTO MI because you were broadcasting. It 

Some wl different approaches to isa great joy to hear you again.” 

the €njoyment of the concerts are Long Branch, N. J.—“It is when 
evident. But upon the performance, One is privileged to hear radio pro-, 
the interpretation and the deep, rich grams like that one that a radio. 
orchestral tone, there is virtually is treasured.” . Whittier, Calif.—“I 
unanimous approval. Some people am convinced that whatever you | 
talked about the programs, some play will be just what I want to 
about the technicalities of reception hear.’ Englewood, N. J.—“My hus- 
and transmission. There were a few band and I thoroughly enjoyed your. 
complaints of poor reception, but performance of Beethoven’s Fifth 
most said the reception was good, Symphony... and will try to plan. 
including one gentleman in Adams, remaining at home Saturday eve- 
Mass., Who tuned in a Montreal nings.” 
station. (The last time he had heard Someone in California evidently 
a Boston Symphony broadcast, sev- didn’t know that the Boston Sym- 
““phony was the first great American 





) the mean- 
| rone to underscoring 
sound effects. 
Symphony Concer t Thus when he comes to cries of 
hony orchestra, Serge wish, you get cries of anguish; 
Koussevitziy conducting, gave — y erat oe bode to faces ghastly you 
ouss nin Symphony #2" when he c 
concert of its 62d seaso Camargo Guarnieri and when the banners 
yesterday BSLernecs. his ‘‘Aberture Con- get them, d. This all 
was guest conduc or as narrator in ‘ A fla they flap, by ga ‘ ’ 
certante’; Will seer id the Harvard Glee flap, ta little too naive by the 
incoln Portrat. aciiffe Choral Society, G. proves just a inhilant, shouts 
ub and the Radcliffe Choral Society, tf; h ts to the jubilan 
rth, conductor, time he ge i 
i the Schuman Canigan ae is but there’s certainly no prom 3 poe 
Wiliam Schuman ' a tuo. 2 the cantata is an mavens Mr, 
“A Free Song,’’ Secular Can always satisfying, comp very cor- 


; llowing an 
Querniert audience fo 
Copland ...ceererers 


| g performance 
standpoint orchestra and 
Gees yesterday's would have been Bib 00 
ge the notable concerts of the c kine his debut in Boston both 
eaaacn but the ultimate in gee Byes Bont and composer, e 
res ’ - : 
ance was gt ge season Guarnierl a Sete 0 ee ee 
en Er sorivat of spring benowe *7 a aegis sani in his music than he 
| in view of the fac slightly 
coincided. ogg Aly itself of suf- drew from softens J Pee pepayeniag 
care gernet nity for most. of us, the tentative ae The composition, 
Geient imp the two was memorable. he might be!). a secondary way 
geet gio sy sort of concert reflecting only in bulence we have 
hadi There were three “first” the ape “Brazilian ” made its 
throughout. on the program, in come to pe insiaie $0 end with its 
Padition to an established favorite. way — ps its consonant coun- 
addition distinguished guest quiet lyricism, ine flavor of in- 
There was Ey hn in Sr. Guar- terpoint and ee is ak het tal? 
tet af ars il: there was William spiration. Well-mac k as most con- 
rican whose “Free Cantata” together brick by ssitio s are, and 
Schuman, 1 gett dang there was temporary ora apr ter most im- 
had its ap nn Broadway stage to While it is per! _ icaceiiaet the 
Stake Copland’s “A Lincoln ‘able an ar will do it is wholly grateful 
sa 99 relia e =* : ; ; st 
atom of the aaa Glee music. Sr. Guarnieri also was mo 
com 


. cordially received. 
mame end the nea Se iy For out-and-out controversy, there 
ciety. There was, 


- abe In 
was Aaron Copland’s “A Linco 
thing doing ig tay Regen emd mewtnat Portrait.” The music (with which 
This is not to 


1 when it is re- 
iluted We shall have to dea 
was doing was absorbed in bea mt peated on the 9th although, a ® 
ance nro ,trsing ft ea women 
piece, seemed hardly y% ae source of the nt aggre sor. the 
the level of ag ry Symphony. audience was plainly one Ps Ba gon 
himself in the edium of the chorus Tne oan gga song pt geese 
or vnot he forced into the mold of is’ decidedly “yea.” ‘The entthy 
anno € tT is eciae : ' ’ 
the purely x pig A a et homespun character 3 ae vas ne 
ability to think ir terms of the so- ©ctons bie Jasged t his recitation 
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ster of that idiom, all, was not the sou ; 
to look eweee ne separ . ts The Sibelius, of course, was done 
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itt] to a turn, as was the audience at 
second cantata, he has been a little the end of it. 


Mahler’s Art — Posselt’s Artistry — Dukelsky’s 
Artisanship — With a Bow to Burgin 


Opportunities to hear Mahler 
are few and far between, the 
more so since his Jewish blood 
has made Mahler performances 
impossible in continental Eur- | 


the Hebrew prophets of old. 
Who will say, however, that the 
messages of these ancient rhap- 
sodizers of righteousness were 


any less valid than. or have not 
All gratitude, then, to | worn as well as the cold and 
Richard Burgin, who listed the |} polished logic of the Greek phil- 
first part of Mahler’s Third Syl 


-| osophers of the same period, al- 
phony for the nineteenth pair of | though they, too, ofac 


Boston Symphony concerts their rhapsodizers. 
Which he conducted last week at | Indeed, it is the 
Symphony Hall. Mahler com- 
posed his Third Symphony al-'| 
most fifty years ago. yet this was 
the first Boston performance, 2 | par 
fact difficult to understand after | 
one heard it. The genial asso- Without even trying, we content 
clate-conductor and_ concert- ourself with an entreaty to Mr. 
master of our nonpareils is al- Burgin for an Oliver Twist — 
ways pulling surprises of this there are, ,after ,all, still five 
sort out of his musical hat, such | parts left. 4. 2é- Fz 
enterprise being not among the; Coming back to the concert, 
least of his conductorial virtues. : we heard some superb fiddling 
There are those who profess | from the hands of Ruth Posselt. 
a good natured sort of tolerance | The accolade of artist—too free- 
for a Mendelssohn, others will | ly bestowed these days—belongs 
condescendingly like a Tschai-|to this gifted interpreter. Her 
kovsky, some will hear a Mozart medium this trip was not the 
or not—’tis no great matter | most grateful in the world —a 
elther way, they’ll say. But! Violin Concerto in G@ minor by 


when you come to Mahler—you | Vladimir Dukelsky, dedicated 
either love or you hate. At 


least one musician who does a 
little musical Scribbling on the 
side, certainly does not hate him. 


small book in _ itself. 


to Miss Posselt and receiving its 
first hearing anywhere. Crafts- 
manship and artisanship in this 


work-——yes, in plenty, but in- 
rhe amazing thing about the spiration—on the whole not evi- 


Magnificent Mahler js that his | dent. 


very faults become his virtues. | first movement, however, is most 
Thus he has an Overprofusion interestingly contrived and there 
of ideas; at first you are revolted, | are sections, here and there. of 
you struggle against this musi-|real musical] interest. Well, 
cal prodigality, chaotic! you Say. | that’s a snap judgement on first 
But you listen on and on, grad- | hearing which, who knows, we'll 
| 


The long cadenza in the 


ually give way. and finally you! repent in the future although 


sense the logic we doubt it at the moment. 
spite of digression aiter digsres- 


} 
sion with minor digressions | 
leading from those Then, he'| 
rhapsodizes continually, 
horts, he storms. r 


Of the whole in 


Putting the first last. Mr. Bur- 
gin opened the concert wit® the 
Haydn Symphony in C minor, 
he ex- | No. 95 (from the London series) 
alls, screams— | unheard here since 1916, in 
abrupt volte face—he murmurs, | which he had at least 97 per 
he whispers. insinuates. suggests, | cent. co-operation from the or- 
pleads. All very startling, and |} chestra. 
really too demonstrative. you'll; A novel. interesting and stim- 
say. True, and so perhaps were’ ulating concert. 
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ARMED FORCES 
LIKE CONCERT 


Guests at Symphony Hall 
Invitation Event 


Last evening, Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the § ny Orchestra gave what the 
programme called an “invitation con- 
cert for the armed forces.”’ This was, 
in fact, the second concert they have 
given in Symphony Hall for uniformed 
men and women in war service. Al- 
though every seat had been spoken for 
and it was said that some 2000 more 
applications could have been filled, there 
were empty places in the rear of the 
floor and in the second balcony. 

Beginning with Schumann’s’ First 
Symphony, Dr. Koussevitzky then 
turned his attention to Russian music, 
playing the Introduction and Wedding 
March from Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Le 
Coq d’Or,” the Prelude to Moussorg- 
sky’s ‘“‘Kovanstchina’’ and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Overture, ‘1812."" It was inter- 
esting to note the audience’s response 
to the last-named as contrasted with 
the reception that the piece would re- 
ceive at a regular Symphony Concert. 
There was plenty of applause and it 
was sufficiently long-continued to re- 
turn Dr. Koussevitzky several times to 
the stage. Apparently, only those who 
attend such affairs regularly are com- 
pletely uninhibited. Or are we to un- 
derstand that the young men and 
women of the armed forces are less 
impressionable than their elders? It is 
possible that they have more sense of 
the fitness of things, for, by naw, ‘1812’ 
is old stuff. 3 “279; ¥3 i 

Not calculat#d t OV a violent 
demonstration, the first part of the con- 
cert was both eloquently played and 
most cordially received. Some might 
question the choice of Schumann's Sym- 
phony for an occasion such as this, but 
it is plainly Dr. Koussevitzky’s policy 
in these coneerts to present the regular 
thing in the regular way, rather than 
to make a special bid for his audience’s 
favor. 


SYMPHONY HALL ~ 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


serge Koussevitzky returned to 
the conductor’s stand of the Boston 
Symphony Orch .~+ 1, yesterday aft- 
ernoon, with an_ extraordinarily 
novel program. There was only one 
familiar piece: the Fifth Symphony 
of Sibelius. The Secular Cantata 


“A Free Song,’ by William Schu- 
man, was given first performance 
anywhere, with the Harvard Glee 


Club and Radclj hgra ciety 
assisting. e 3 43 
Camargo™ Guarnief? razili 


composer, coneucted the first local 
performance of his Abertura Con- 
certante, and the afternoon ended 
with Aaron Copland’s “A Lincoln 
Portrait,” also new to Boston. Actor 
Will Geer spoke the lines culled 
from Lincoln speeches which are 
important in the third section of 
Mr. Copland’s work. 

Mr. Schuman’s Cantata, whose text 
consists of two short verses and a 
longer one from Walt Whitman’s 
“Drum Taps,” is absorbing and fre- 
quently intense, written in a mod- 
erate idiom that does not involve 
extreme dissonance, always a prob- 
lem where voices are combined 
with orchestra. The composer’s 
imagination must have been fired 
by the implications of the poetry, so 
applicable to these times, 

Had the gifted but artistically im- 
mature Mr. Schum-n possessed mid- 
dle-aged facility, he would no doubt 
have written music to soar with all 
of Whitman’s lines. “A Free Song” 
does not soar unt*' it reaches the 
proclamative ending: 


‘“‘We hear the drums beat. and the trum- 
nets blowing. we 
We hear.the jubilant shouts of millions 

of men. 
We hear Liberty.” 


Mr. Schuman is still preoccupied 
with fugues, one of which begins 
the second section. His orchestra 
still inclines to be a little stiff. 
though he shows a lighter and surer 
hand at instrumentation Best of 
all are his, horal parts. which have 
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a certain power of drama 
and an instrumental 
treatment. without demanding too -: 
won of the singers. 8 pan 
ae pe mga , exists be> when he appeared on the stage, and 
Neate, uv. pn pureed ae Sue Or, Guarnieri, whose “Concerted 
*4 9) 1 Incoin ? ” 4 ' 1 : ef | 
te hen ye are concerned with dpe hod a aL toe stnAuue. 
edom of the common man. Mr. ; 
Copland’s method of statement was vat gf Ye ae tye on 
to cull excerpts from speeches by SO» __ Seo Ws. 2 


Lincoln: ' ; 
“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape EMES 


history, - » « Tne dogmas of the 
quiet past are inadequate to the 


Schuman was applauded 


stormy present. ... It is the eternal FO 
Struggle between two principles— 


right and wrong throughout the 
world” and the majestic conclusion 
of the Gettvsbure address. 


Not until Mr. Geer arose to sneak, Schuman’s Cantata and 


standing in a Lincolnian attitude. 
right hand grasping coat lapel, did! 
the Copland music really become a 
“portrait.” Up to that point, one 
had heard a section attempting to: 
suggest “something of the mysteri- BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
ous sen: i 
Fee cicleaslet aoe ee With a programme listing William 
episode that “briefly sketches iene Venti, “A wees mene 
the background of "the times he (after Whitman), an Overture by the 
lived in” Brazilian Camargo Guarnieri (conduct- 
The music is skillfully wrought,¢4 by the composer) and Aaron Cop- 


Brazilian Overture 


pleasant and salient. But Copland /#24’s “A Lincoln Portrait” al on the 


Was up against the difficult mMinoe this week’s Symphony 
sometimes insoluble problem of oncerts are dedicated to the cause in 


~ ; ~|Which the two ies " 
ne to delineate character, in racies are nia wading ae oon pi 

s : ‘ . resence 

IS case of a very great man. ino the Finn, Sibelius, in this line-up 


the abstract terms of music. The seems a bi shy 
first section might concern Lincoln ations dithied “the cote repattiins 
or anyone else with equal simili-of his Fifth Symphony. nny 
tude. With the Harvard Glee Club and 
But onee the identifying power Radcliffe Choral Society, as trained by 
of Lincoln’s words is felt. Mr. Cop- G. Wallace Woodworth, to lend the 
land’s musi¢e takes on an immediacy music a really distinguished service, 
and a strength hitherto absent, and Mt. Schuman’s Cantata came yesterday 
the conclusion is more impressive. afternoon to its first performance any- 


where, and with its gift 
Conte nee os fo that Mr. jy attendance. The Boag with cant 
Ss illerary bridge passages, Selected from poems in the collection 


such as * in- « 2 er 
_ ne noe Abraham Lin- “Drum Taps,” is in two parts. The 
said... . He was born in Ken-first has to do with a battlefield b 
tucky. ... When standing erect hemoonlight, and here Whitman has nat 
was 6 feet 4 inches tall.” bedisdained realism; the second ‘from 
removed; they are trivial and in- Which the Cantata derives its itle 
terrupt the mood of both speech and Speaks of victory. 7- ; 
music. On an initial hea g, MF. S man 
Mr, Geer seemed to be emphasiz-S°ems to have succeeded better in the 


baie! ssa mid-Western drawl and he rst. instance than in the second. The 
music of Part I has pathos and poign- 


pe 
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ancy. The next division begins in-| sjpelius’s Fifth SYmphony* will 
auspiciously with a rather dreary fugue, follow. The concert will resume after 
and the choral part, while exciting intermission with the conducting by 
enough to hear, suggests the clamor Camargo Guarnieri of his own “Ab~ 


ela saa ae Pow ainsi: ertura Concertante” heard for the 
New to Boston was Mr. Guarnieri’s first time in Boston. Aaron Cop- 


Albertura Conceitante, and the imme- Jand’s “A Lincoln Portrait,” heard 
diate imipression was that here is a also for the first time here, will con- 
composer who will bear investigating. clude the program. In its perform- 
To be sure, there is nothing conspicu- ance, words of Lincoln will be 


ously racial or especially personal ree ished youn 
about yesterday’s Overture, which is, spoken by the distinguls 5 4 


in fact, one more example of the prev- 
elent neo-classicism. But the music 
has both vigor and charm and it is 
plainly the work of an expert hand. 

In the first of the three sections of 
his ‘‘Lincoln Portrait,’’ heard here yes- 
terday for the first time, Mr. Copland 
wished to suggest “something of the 
mysterious sense of fatality that sur- 
rounds Lincoln’s personality”’ and 
“something of his gentleness and sim- 
plicity of spirit.’”’ In the middle section 
we were reminded of the times in which 
he lived and of the place of his origin. 
Then, feeling himself inadequate to 
the task of putting Lincoln into tone, 
Mr. Copland resorted to the expedient 
of accompanying orchestrally excerpts 
from Lincoln’s own letters and 
speeches. 

In the two purely orchestral portions 
we hear the new and finer Copland. 
Indeed, the composer has done so well 
here that one regrets the difference 
which prevented him from continuing 
the third part in the same fashion. 
What he has done is hardly more than 
a clever trick. The music is the merest 


Inter-American relations will be! 
the timely under-current of the 
program Dr. Serge Koussevitzky has 
arranged for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts this week-end. 


He is presenting first Boston per- 
formances of works by two North 
American composers, William Schu- 
man and Aaron Copland, and one 
South American, Camargo Guarni- 
eri. This young Brazilian also will 
appear as conductor of his own 
work. Hence the interest of the Pan- 
American Society, headed by Mrs. 
George Cheever Shattuck. 

The program is to open with Wil- 
liam Schuman’s cantata, “A Free 
Song,” in which a text selected from 
Walt Whitman’s “Drum Taps” will 
be sung with the orchestra by the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. They have 
‘been trained by G. Wallace Wood- 
‘worth. This will be the inijjal . 
formance of the work.9.2§- yo 


actor, Will Geer, who has found time 
to publish a book, “American Folk 
Songs.” 

The membership of the Pan 
American Society includes numerous 
regular patrons of the concerts, 
among them Miss Fanny Adams, 


Mrs. Talbot Aldrich, Mrs. John T. 
Bottomley, Mrs. Ralph Bradley, Mrs. 
Thomas D. Cabot, Mrs. Russell S. 
Codman, Mrs. Guy W. Currier, Mrs. 
Louis Curtis, Mrs. Allan Forbes, Mrs. 
L. Cushing Goodhue, Mr. Wallace 
Goodrich, Miss Isabella Grandin, 
Mrs. John L. Grandin, Mrs. Chris- 
tian A, Herter, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard B. Hobart, Mrs. Parkman D. 
Howe, Jr., Mrs. Richard Saltonstall, 
Mrs. George C. Shattuck, Mrs. T. 
Mott Shaw, Mrs. Edward Thaw, Mrs. 
Eliot Wadsworth and Mrs. Langdon 
Warner. 

Pan American Society members 
who also are enrolled as Friends of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra are 
Mrs. Henry L. Beveridge, Miss Susan 
Godoy, Mrs. L. Cushing Goodhue, 
Miss Constance Goodrich, Miss 
Fanny P. Mason, Gov. and Mrs. 
Leverett Saltonstall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jesus Sanroma, Mrs. Edward Thaw 
and Mrs. Eliot Wadsworth. 

The music committee of the so- 
ciety consists of the following group 
of Symphony-goers: Miss Susan 
Godoy, Mr. Wallace Goodrich, Mrs. 
George Hawley, Mrs. Richard Ho- 
bart, Mrs. Chester Humphrey, Mrs. 
Edward Taft, Mrs. Edward Thaw 
and Mrs. Langdon Warner. Miss 
Isadora Falcao of the committee is 
the daughter of the Brazilian con- 
sul, Senhor Ildefonso Falcao. Other 
members of the group are Mr. 
George Wright Briggs, Mrs. John C. 
Phillips, Mr. Quincy Porter, com- 
poser and director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music; and 
Mr. Nicholas Slonimsky, composer 


jand musicologist, noteg, authority on 


Latin-American music¢ 
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(Koechel No. 271) 
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30 o'clock 
Riccar 


WILL GEER 


INTERMISSION 
_ SOLOIST 
EMMA BOYNET 


Speaker 
(APRIL 2, 1873—MARCH 28, 19438) 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apnrit 10, at 8 
Allegro moderato 


Adagio 
Allegro molto 
Allegro vivace 


Vivace 
Allegro 
Andantino 


Largo 
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SIXTY-SECOND SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


Lwenty-first Programme 


EFRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri Q, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 10. at 8:1 5 O'Clock 


two Preludes (arranged for String Orchestra by 


Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli) 
[. Adagio 
ll. Vivace 
Mozarr....Concerto for Pianoforte in E-flat major (Koechel No. 271) 
Allegro 
Andantino 
lll. Rondo: Presto 


CiOPLAND. 


“A Lincoln Portrait’ 
Speaker: WiLL GEER 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOPE . . Symphony in EK minor. No. 


[. Largo; Allegro moderato 
i8 Allegro molto 
lil. Adagio 


Rtg \llegro vivace 


SOLOIST 


EMMA BOYNET 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. that it was wonderful because Serge 


Koussevitzky made it so. There is 
lity in his con- 
Symphony e oncert always a personal quality 


l 


S () | it received yesterday afternoon a fer- 
; } \Y p H N : N vent devoted erformance that brought 
k conducting, gave the 21st quotient was amazing. And well it out what eA presi of f 
Sider of ita 62d season’ in Symphony Qt ht be for Koussevitzky and | : Gal ede 
Gonder aria ; afternoon. The soloist was Mg ‘ than coun- e 
Witina Boynet, pianist, and Wil) Geer was Rachmaninoff were more 
aateator in Aaron Copland’s ‘‘A Lincoln 


Strength and 
beauty is Still to 

it The program was as follows: trymen, they were friends. So the 

Portrait.’’ 


be found in it. 

SERIOU In the first part of the programme, 

Partly designed for the radio listeners 

nd S M 00 ) 
: .Two Preludes second symphony stood head a : 

h-Mangiagalli .......... ’ 7 , 
Mozart. .Concerto in ag Re mgt SELEY shoulders above everything else on a 

Coplan ’ 


Dr. KXoussevitzky Was able to stick to 
oe original inténtions Which included, 
spects vesides the Mozart 
the program, and in many respe 
Resnm‘gymphony in E minor, No. 2, Op. 27 head and shoulders above anything 


Corneerto, the two 
| ° ss Bach Preludes as ar 
It is to be questioned if any man else that has been done here thic Tribute to Rachmaninoff 


ranged for strings 
ever got so eloquent a requiem as season. It was an extraordinar ly 


last heard here in 
1936, and Copland’s “A Lincoln Por. 
hing, but yet not a maudlin, ex- 
i inoff re- touc : 
the late Sergei Rachman 


: trait,”” which Was introduced to Sym- 
: a Marks Programme Phony Hall two weeks 
t the Pression of the devotion of” one , 
' na e€ for another. 
ceived yesterday afternoo great man 


h ago and was 
—. repeated presumabl¥ for the benefit of 
hands of Serge Koussevitzky. Obvi- The Bach Preludes went off well 


the radio listeners afoPegientioned. 

BY WARREN STOREY SMI Of Mr. Copland’s Curious. experiment 

‘ hest layed his sec- and so did the Mozart, but nothing It was iy itab] } i M ™ in composition there is nothing new to 

ously, the orches she Pp more than well. Mile. Boynet’s nt should cre, that Dr, Koussevitz- be said, Again Will Geer in a voice 
ond symphony as it never has be- performance had style but wanted eo a Ee oon Hi Something by tach- of intentioned harshness spoke the 
but it cannot be denied that somewhat in elan and vigor. Climax- : ae oe rhe week's pair of Syin- Lincoln lines gf the third division 

ee hdres 
Se ia responsible, and wholly re- ing the first half of the program | " thast te 


accompaniment 
C aa és 3 the completely lacking in significance, As 
e . ‘ CCON Symphony, fh 7 the piece now stands, 

; “A Lincoln Portrait,’ the narration : The impressive t ar 

It was an occasion filled with sen- spoken as before by Will Geer. On | 

. wasn’t a 

timent.~ Possibly there 


| the first two sec- 
Island of the Dead.” 
second hearing the composition re- 


cout ie ee ket 
~— a a nem ae . 
. 7 —— — 
_— -_ — ma 
=e =" — ‘i. 
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by Pick-Mangiagalli, 


€ poenf, 


Which the orches- 
tra played in New Yo 
person in the audience who had not mains wholly effective and wholly | 


rk last week, had | Prelude to a thira 
been heard here earlier in the season. Off 
seen and heard the late composer, 800d, as does Mr. Geer’s calculatedly : 


. called upon interest to students Of the composer's 
ical | to serve SO soon. Hoth the Second and evolution, was to have served Mme. 
a li agen ig a i OF n Chird Concertos Show the late com. Boynet as a sort of curtain-raiser to 
on the same stage many times be- pooby-trap, it is the writing o an : reseecie 
fore,.and some had doubtless seen illustrative biography in terms o 


© . is - Ul . J c eC u t [ he \ I ee : d | n dy ad She Dlaved * 


and the pro- Musically and with the proper degree 
| &Tamme already had one in Emma of expression in the Slow movement. in 
t must be said that Mr. Copland has Boynet, WhO was Scheduled to take Which the 2l-year-old Mozart becomes 
symphony with the same orchestra. proven himself by his handling of : part in ‘a much needed revival of Surprisingly serious. The Bach Pre- 
Yet the passing of Sergei Rach- this particularly controversial sub- : d Indy s ,>ymphony On a French Moun- ludes made fitting introduction to the 
ight the extrinsic ject, and has emerged a notch : tain Air,” for whieh the Rachgeanioft lightly scored Concerto with its fragile 
maninol heigh re be- higher on the records as the lead- “se was Substituted, f pane ‘part, They also cast the spot- 
value of his music, for the time ing contender as a “great American : Sut if the last-named work, %o return light on the Boston Symphony strings, 
; it 28 99 : to it, has not withstood too well the “ procedure that Dr. Koussevitzky 
and yesterday 
ing in any case, | composer. a q ravages of time (it goes back to aygey dover: . 
was impossible to listen to the E Next week the Cecilia, Society an 
. s r 
ively. There the Apollo Club (Art ur Fiedler, : 
minor symphony object 


Next conductor) will assist the orchestra 
Earn aia penpey? = in choral works by Brahms, Wolf 
ever.or the year ot ao kn and Borodin, and the first half of 
to think about its faults, i - 


the program will consist of Bach's 
iscence, its cloying lyricism; yester- 34 Brandenburg Concerto, Brahms 


tions on a Theme by Haydn 
onderful oT 0-45 Varia Yan» 66 ” 
gs? Sea be forg vA though. and Strauss’s’“Don Juan. 
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‘Boston | iymphony - Orche usual salience. The final phrases : 

i N. sa se eget as sais for piano at the end of the andan- psn nlsar na 
oe ‘te vitzky changed the tino look ahead to the Romantic era | 

progre ioe. the Boston Symphony, and are not without similarity to 
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concerts this week to in-. 
lea ‘hiemorial to Sergei Rach-: 
. That composer’s E minor 


cae wee i 


$s; rat nony replated d’Indy’s Sym- 


& hony on a French Mountain Air in 


Emma Boynet was to have 

a piano soloist. Miss Boynet ap- 
nowever, in the Mozart Piano 

ice > in E flat (K. 271). The 
r works are two Bach Preludes 
r string orchestra by 


Pick-Mangiagalli, and’ 


. Copland’s ie Lincoln Por- 


t ri with ‘4-/0- 
Speaker -F2' Sane 
naa have ni chosen to honor his 
ory, but none would better 
have represented the Romantic at- 
Peery of his style than does the 
Symphony. Nor would any 
have indicated more force- 
‘fully Rachmaninoff’s consistent in- 
dependence, for the Second Sym- 
phony was written in 1907, when 
tive music generally was follow- | 

ig more turbulent currents. 

4 Second Symphony may now 
seem old-fashioned, which com- 
: cael vely . it. is. The instrumental 
Writing, with its heavy doublings, 
v vas | not the best that Rachmaninoff 
achieved in his long career. What, 


a, RG angel a 


be -in this music is its passion-. 


a ; te warmth, its rich, full-bodied 


es and charateristic Rachmanin-. 


if harmony of somewhat Oriental 
matic tints. The style may have 


sé even for 1907, but the 
is still fresh and vital. 
not without significance that. 
bsers of music for Hollywood 
. ve imitated this idiom many, 
y times. They know good tunes 
1a mony when they hear them. 
* ts E-flat Piano Concerto, 
n pan amec i the “Jeunehomme” Con- 
certo after the French pianist for 
sian r “Was written, is truly a 
“young man” concerto. Mozart was 
when the notes were put on 
r, and every measure has he 
ergy of youth. 
€s are of Mozart’s 


that apocalyptic recitative which 


closes the slow movement of Beeth- 


oven’s G major Piano Concerto. 


Miss Boynet’s performance was 
one of the best of a Mozart Concerto 
I have ever heard or hope to hear. 
It was pure, unflawed Mozart style, 
beh tea sparkling, cleanly artic- 

all details neatly related to 
the hale. and with absolute per- 
fection in the contrast of piano with 
orchestra. In view of such excel- 


lence, one felt regret that. Miss Boy- 


net could not also have been heard 
in d’Indy’s lovely work. Let us hope 
for that next season. 

Mr. Koussevitzky had introduced 
“A Lincoln Portrait’. here two 
weeks ago. Another hearing did not 
alter one’s first impression: that the 
most characterizing of the three sec- 
tions is the last, and that because 
words of Lincoln are heard above 
Mr. Copland’s music. The two pre- 
ceding sections are good, but not 
indisputably associated with the 


character or the times of Abraham 


Lincoln. 

Mr. Geer’s part was more effective 
than it had been the first time; his 
voice retained the intended mid- 


western color, but his tones had 


more sonority,, the lines were spoken 
more smoothly and with less devia- 
tion from the printed text. 

Pick - Mangiagalli’s arrangements 
of the two Bach Preludes—the first 
a slow Prelude for organ, the other 
the brilliant opening of the E major 
Partita for unaccompanied violin— 
are first-rate work. 

The texture is solid but not thick; 
the contrapuntal voices move 
clearly and without too much fussy 
detail, and always the music re- 
mains.close to the spirit and style 
of Bach. That is sound musician- 
ship. Other Bach  orchestrators 
please note. 

Mr. Koussevitzy was in his ele- 
ment yesterday afternoon with 
Bach, Copland and Rachmaninoft?, 
and his Mozart was exceptionally 
fine. As for the orchestra, it played 
magniicey ‘rom start to finish. 


aa Ww 
2 . . 


Lwenty-second Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 16, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 17, at 8:15 o'clock 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G major for string 
orchestra (with the Sinfonia from the Cantata, 
“Christ lag in Todesbanden”) 


Allegro moderato 
Sinfonia 
Allegro 


RM ea! ek TRIE Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 


STRAUS “Don Juan,” ‘Tone Poem (alter Lenau), Op. 20 
INTERMISSION 
BRAHMS 


YES eh Sen ae pag “Ein Schicksalslied”” (“A song of Destiny’) for 
Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 54 


Feuerreiter” (“The Fire Rider’ ') for 
Chorus and Orchestra 


] a sé 
Wo. Der 


Polovetzian Dances from “Prince Igor,”’ 
for Chorus and Orchestra 


CHORUSES 
of the 
CECILIA SOCIETY 
and the 
APOLLO CLUB 


OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Serge Koussevitzky changed the 
program of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts this week to in- 
clude a memorial to Sergei Rach- 
maninoff. That composer’s E minor 
Symphony replaced d’Indy’s Sym- 
phony on a French Mountain Air in 
which Emma Boynet was to have 
been piano soloist. Miss Boynet ap- 
pears, however, in the Mozart Piano 
Concerto in E flat (K. 271). The 
other works are two Bach Freludes 
arranged for string orchestra by 
Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli, and 
Aaron Copland’s “A Lincoln Por- 


trait,” with, Will G again as 
Speaker. “th fe) e ¢3 ‘Sh 
Other music by nino 


could have been chosen to honor his 
memory, but none would better 
have represented the Romantic at- 
tributes of his style than does the 
Second Symphony. Nor would any 
other have indicated more force- 
fully Rachmaninoff’s consistent in- 
dependence, for the Second Sym- 
phony was written in 1907, when 
creative music generally was follow- 
ing more turbulent currents. 

The Second Symphony may now 
seem old-fashioned, which com- 
paratively it is. The instrumental 
writing, with its heavy doublings, 
was not the best that Rachmaninoff 
achieved in his long career. What 
counts in this music is its passion- 
ate warmth, its rich, full-bodied 
tunes and charateristic Rachmanin- 
off harmony of somewhat Oriental 
chromatic tints. The style may have 


been passe even for 1907, but the 
substance is still fresh and vital. 

It is not without significance that 
composers of music for Hollywood 
films have imitated this idiom many, 
many times. They know good tunes 
and harmony when they hear them. 

Mozart’s E-flat Piano Concerto, 
nicknamed the “Jeunehomme” Con- 
certo after the French pianist for 
whom it was written, is truly a 
“young man” concerto. Mozart was 
21 when the notes were put on 
paper, and every measure has the 
crisp energy of youth. 

All the themes are of Mozart’s 


usual salience. The final phrases 
for piano at the end of the andan- 
tino look ahead to the Romantic era 
and are not without similarity to 
that apocalyptic recitative which 
closes the slow movement of Beeth- 
oven’s G major Piano Concerto. 

Miss Boynet’s performance was 
one of the best of a Mozart Concerto 
I have ever heard or hope to hear. 
It was pure, unflawed Mozart style, 
technically sparkling, cleanly artic- 
ulated, all details neatly related to 
the whole, and with absolute per- 
fection in the contrast of piano with 
orchestra. In view of such excel- 
lence, one felt regret that. Miss Boy- 
net could not also have been heard 
in d’Indy’s lovely work. Let us hope 
for that next season. 

Mr. Koussevitzky had introduced 
“A Lincoln Portrait”. here two 
weeks ago. Another hearing did not 
alter one’s first impression: that the 
most characterizing of the three sec- 
tions is the last, and that because 
words of Lincoln are heard above 
Mr. Copland’s music. The two pre- 
ceding sections are good, but not 
indisputably associated with the 
character or the times of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Geer’s part was more effective 
than it had been the first time; his 
voice retained the intended mid- 
western color, but his tones had 
more sonority, the lines were spoken 
more smoothly and with less devia- 
tion from the printed text. 

Pick - Mangiagalli’s arrangements 
of the two Bach Preludes—the first 
a slow Prelude for organ, the other 
the brilliant opening of the E major 
Partita for unaccompanied violin— 
are first-rate work. 

The texture is solid but not thick; 
the contrapuntal voices move 
clearly and without too much fussy 
detail, and always the music re- 
mains close to the spirit and style 
of Bach. That is sound musician- 
ship. Other Bach  orchestrators 
please note. 

Mr. Koussevitzy was in his ele- 
ment yesterday afternoon with 
Bach, Copland and Rachmaninoff, 
and his Mozart was exceptionally 
fine. As for the orchestra, it played 
magnificently from start to finish. 
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fwenty-second Programme 


ERIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 160, al 2:20 o'clock 


) 
SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit L7, al O:15 o'clock 


ee eee 


Brar 5 —o . ar y c ; ’ : ' ; 
‘ oe Concerto No. 3 11 G major for string 
orchestra (with the Sinfonia from the Cantata. 
“Christ laz in Todesh: ~ 
thru »desb; 
Allegro moderato ae 
Sinfonia 
Allegro 


BRAHMS ariatl ft 
} Variations on a Theme by Haydn. Op. 56a 


Don Juan,” “Pone Poem (after Lenau), Op. 20 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS. “Ein Schicksalslied’ (tA § | 
ct SER tetra Fea Kin Schicksalslied’” (“A song ol Destiny’) for 
Chorus and Orchestra, Op. 54 


Der Feuerreiter” (“Uhe Fire Rider’) for 
Chorus and Orchestra 

' or ; 
Polovetzian Dances from “Prince leor,”’ 
for Chorus and Orchestra 


a nn 


CHORUSES 
of the 
CECILIA SOCIETY 
and the 


APOLLO CLUB 


OF BOSTON 
ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductoy 


a tenet 





DOLPH ELIE, JR. ° Thé pieces they sung couldn’t have 
wae aa been better chosen either for them 


Symphony Concer t or for us- The Brahms, a fine work 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge although not up to the choral move- 


Koussevitzky conducting, Fag Bn Bin at ments of the Requiem, was expres- 
n rr : . : 
aiaay etterncos” The choruses of the Sively done; the Wolf, a hair-rais 


Chorus Heard 


Mela Society and the Apollo Club, Arthur ing ballad, was given with all the 


Fiedler, conductor, assisted in the following 
ram: 
ach... .-Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G 
major (with the Sinfonia from the 
Cantata ‘‘Christ Lag in Todes- 


banden 
Brahms....Variations on a Theme by 


a a ui > 5 a ae 
rauss....‘‘Don Juan,’’ . 2 
Ne eal ...*'Ein Schicksalied,’’ for Chorug 
and Orchestra, Op 


necessary verve, and the Borodin, a 
wonderful rabblerouser, brought the 
program to a brilliant close. Need- 
less to say, the orchestra went 
through all this with its usual virtu- 
osity, but it was nothing to what it 
accomplished in ,the .opening half 


With Symphony 


Wolf.,..‘‘Der Feuerreter’’ for Chorus and of the program. A~/): Al Mhh 
Orchestra enbur oncerto, 


i D from The third Bran 
Prince Igor” for Chorus "anc whose incredible, uncapturable for- 
~ ye A ward motion has been driving mod- 
Safely out of its mid-winter pro~ eynists into imitative despair, could 
grammatic doldrums, the Symphony open every second Symphony con- 


cert so far aS we are concerned, es- 
continued its long reach towards the pecially-when it ie tikved so tafracu- 


finish line yesterday in an exciting lously by the string band. The Vari. 
rogram, excitingly performed from ations on “St. Anthony’s orale,” 
. : ing to end. In point of fact, one of the best things Brahms ever 
: fg : ine did, were given the finest perform- 
when it comes time to re-examine ance both instrumentally and inter- 
the season, yesterday’s concert may pretatively we have ever heard. 
forge its way within hailing Come to think of it, the same mig 
—.. ‘at the top. well be said for Strauss’s heady tone 
The biggest surprise was the per- poem delineating the bg cater _ 
formance of the choruses wane week Gy uae Byes ae he — pein 
Beene. Society and the Apollo Club. ite as much romance in him 
his is not to cast down their laurels have quite as mt 
Eoterta gained, for they oe — wig ol : ie Ween toric desta he Pad 
the notes, but yesterday they made tion have 
thi ld any character of fiction ha 
the notes mean something. They’d cou rn ; 
. . - h ardour, such emotional in 
obviously been groomed fot the oc- such , tot Himuslt? 
i ‘thur Fi ' tensity as the good doctor hi 
casion by Arthur Fiedler within a te in short, a conception of 
tone of their topmost C’s, and they His was, ’ nd drive coupled 
' ’s sub- great vividness an rive 
oo adele ipa 9 He ith the acme of romantic feeling. 
tlest gestures with exceptional flu- wi , hag 
How it could have been mo 
eee: wey Senieyed Bn ively conceived or performed 
unusual warmth of tone; there pressi a S hice haart aranicte 
n’t a moment of dryness" or we just do not kK . 
Teeitiineas in the vocal production. program, consisting of composi 


By L. A. Sloper 
For sheer beauty of sound, it 


torial imagination expressing itself 
‘through = an incomparable en- 


seemed that the Boston Symphony | semble. 


Orchestra surpassed even itself in | 


the first half of yesterday after- 
noon’s concert in Symphony Hall, 
the twenty-second of the season. 


It is pretty certain that such 
sonority and such tone color could 
be heard nowhere else in the world 
today. bf f/ . 4 s Jnon € 

The orchestra an@ ‘its conductor 
are playing an indispensable part 
in keeping the art of music in per- 
formance at its highest standard, 
and thus helping to preserve a cul- 
ture without which victory in 
arms would be meaningless, 


The first half of yesterday’s pro- 
gram consisted of Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 3, in G, for 
string orchestra (with the Sinfonia 
from the Cantata, “Christ Lag in 
Todesbanden”’): Brahms’ Varia-' 
tions on a Theme by Haydn, and 
Strauss’ “Don Juan.” 

In other words, a work which 


exhibited once more the glories of 
the string choirs, one which dis- | 


Played the tonal variety of which 


me Koussevitzky is the master 
of all three of these disparate 
styles. He secured splendid repre- 
sentations of the Bach and the 
Brahms; but the performance of 
the Strauss was unequalled in my 
experience, and it is doubtful] if the 
work had ever been projected be- 
fore with so much brilliance of 
tone, subtlety of shading, rhyth- 
mic vitality and expressional 
power. This tone poem is Strauss 
at his best, before the streak of 
vulgarity in his artistic nature 
had become too apparent, and the 
| performance put it in its best light. 
| After this amazing achievement, 
the Frdiay afternoon audience ap- 


| plauded politely, and recalled the 
conductor once. 

| The second half of the program 
| Was devoted to choral works, with 
| the Cecilia Society and the Apollo 
‘Club, Arthur Fiedler. conductor, 
| assisting. The works chosen were 
Brahms’ “Ein Schicksalslied,” 


| Wolf’s “Der Feuerreiter,” and the 


the full orchestra is Capable in a | Polovetzian Dances from. Borodin’s 


Romantic work, and one which re- 
vealed = the splendors of the 
Straussian musica] Palette as en- 
Visioned by a burning conduc- 


‘Prince Igor.” Not a particularly 
well assorted group. 

The Brahms “Song of Destiny” 
was sung with a reasonably good 


j del Schubert, Wag- 

couldn’t have seen thetions by Han : 

Chan you would have thought ner, Jacobi, Ravel hom Be por y 

them composed of singers in the first Korsakov looks good, ro hee 
flush of maturity, so rich and glow- given on Thursday afternoon 


ing was the tone. 


Saturday night. 


balance and with appropriate seri~ 
/Ousness. The theatrical Wolf piece 
l was done with considerable 
Warmth. But the ladies and gen~ 
tlemen of the chorus could not 
quite realize the barbaric quality 
of Borodin. 
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‘and Polovetzian Dances the chorus 
SYMPHONY HALL did not fare so well, although the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra feet music of Wolf went off better 
In Boston we are accustomed to than the shrill and faded score of 


' h Borodin. Yet in all three works, 
symphonic programs of two, three their enunciation was far from un- 


and sometimes four works of suffi- gerstandable. 
cient length to make a full con- ge anal Shan femme Nitaet oF 
, . “The Fire Rider” in the choral-or- 
mrt oa a th hptatel poet chestral version, it seems impossible 
cnesiras program Kean. that Wolf’s original conception, for 
sembling six works from five com- goJo voice and piano, could work up 
posers, is therefore pleasantly un- anywhere near so np garage 
ll the more so because Yet one can sense that an excep- 
ae soled of unhackneyed tionally gifted singer, dramatically, 
mali. could make a good deal of the text. 
choral music, Sepge Koussevgizky “nic listener thanks Mr. Kousse- 
conducted, as 7- vitzky for an opportunity to hear 
To start, there * Bactf's 4}, these short choral pieces. It seems 
Third Brandenburg Concerto, ar all too true that American concert- 
fn, gre og oo, t ag goers have come to think of choruses 


ig hich is a 
Death” inserted for slow movement. ity. Th he ge Sage ae aac Ne 
sagged x daa Sy Wine ant a small forms for greet that deserve 
song of Destiny”; Strauss by the al sth agora gh ‘Holy Week. nd 
tone poem “Don Juan”; Hugo Wolf t S honv’s 
by “The Fire-Rider,” and Borodin therefore the Boston Symphony’s 
nd the Polovetzian Dances from 2fternoon concert will be given on 
the iain “Prince Igor.” Thursday. The evening concert will 
The purely instrumental pieces, 3 tae take place on Saturday.— 
constituting the first half of the’'\: W- VU: 


afternoon, were yesterday played 
with absolute magnificence. The | 
Boston Symphony strings never had | 


more lustre and crispness than in 


the Brandenburg Concerto, and they 
were deliciously precise, as well. 
Not only did Brahms’ Variations and 


the youthful tone poem of Strauss 
emerge with clarily of detail, grace 


of phrasing and symmetry of form. Three Numbers W i th 


but the orchestral color—even in 
Brahms—was_ superlatively rich. 7 
“Don Juan” is, furthermore, a work Orchestra, 3 With Chorus 
to fire Mr. Koussevitzky’s imagina- 
tion, and his reading seemed ready 
to break into flames at any mo- BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 
ment. Taking the word in its calendar sense. 
Brahms’ tmodest choral score of one might term, this week's Symphony 
the late 1860s had not been fiven by programme a spring miscellany. More- 
the Boston Symphony since the Over, a similar six-number assortment 
Brahms Festival of 1930. It was awaits us on Thursday afternoon and 
therefore doubly welcome, for in Saturday evening next. 
addition to its relative unfamiliarity _The list now under consideration, 
it ds music of solid worth. Even it however, max be conveniently divided 
‘ : O SNESUre aione, 
the poem of Hoelderlin does not before the intermission, and three with 
move you very much, the MUSIC Chorus after it. The singers have been 
which it inspired is expressive and provided by the-Cecilia Society and the 
unforced, and it “sounds.” Apollo Club, agetrained r= Agthtr 
Here the choruses of the Cecilia Fiedler. - (2~€3 Pos” 
Society and Apollo Club, trained by The clim&x of the HY¥€t fale of the 
Arthur Fiedler, were at their best, concert came yesterday in a superbly 
singing with fine, round tone and realized presentation of Strauss’ “Don 
excellent rhythm. In the consider- J¥an.” early Strauss to be sure, but 


ly more di rT . . » Still incandescent when the right con- 
ably difficult. “The Fire Rider ductor and orchestra turn their atten. 


; chestra only once 


' din’s “Prince Igor.” 
} concerts nine years 


| Destiny” are the 


* Dances are, of course 
» ®SC pages in the ann 
Sle but our bleak New England s 
/ seemed to have laid its hold 
| terday’s would-be 


tion to it. Dr. fwoussevitzky jeq up to 

this climax gradually by. way of Bach’s 

Third Brandenburg Concerto, for 
Strings, with the interpolated Sinfonia 
| from ‘the Cantata, “Christ lag in Todes- 

# banden,” and Brahms’ Variation on a 

| Theme by Haydn. Brahms is orches- 
trally richer than Bach, but Strauss in 
this respect put them both in the shade 
It was almost as though fresh air and 
strong light have been admitted into a 
close and cobwebbed chamber. 

As it happened, nothing that came 
afterwards could match this “Don 
Juan” for effectiveness though there 
might have been a different tale to tel] 
if Dr. Ioussevitzky had had 
to match his orchestra. As it 
seemed most of the time to be 
a dead weight. In detail, 
numbers were Brahms’ 
tiny,” last heard at Symphony Hal] in 
1930; Wolf’s choral. version of his sone 
“The Fire Kider,”’ heard here with or- 

before, in 1927; and 

Dances from Boro- 

last given at these 

aro. 

The strongest Parts of ‘‘The Song of 
serenely beautiful or- 

chestral] introduction and postlude. 


a chorus 
Was, he 
pulling 
these choral] 
“Song of Des- 


the ‘Polovetzian”’ 


Somehow, when the chorus enters a 
certain spell seems to be broken to be 
renewed Only when the voices cease 
their singing. With all due respect to 
the genius of Wolf, a song writér sec- 
ond only to Schubert when his total out- 
put is conSidered, ‘‘The lire Rider’ is 
a4 footless piece, The “Prince Igor’ 
, One Of the bright- 
als of Russian mu- 
pring 
On yes- 
Tartars ana chilled 


both their “ensuous musings and their 
‘renzied clamors. 
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oh eat Winthrop P. Tyron ; ee 
+ Kebolurahip must be reckoned as|timbres of strings, wood, brass, 


“« jana percussion. ° 
a Sete: trent bere Prva of Here we have, then, something 


New World ‘composers, in the pres- like the fine i vesture, without. ‘the 
ent period, a late illustration being tactual-: verse; of an ode. But it 
the “Ode” for: orchestra, by Fred- | represents a metamorphosis we are 
erick Jacobi, which stands on the accustomed to from, the days of 
‘program of the Boston Symphony Liszt. down;. or, briefly.to say, it 
Concerts this week. For the com-| continues the romantic line of pic- 
posers | coming into prominence torial, “representative” music. 
now in the United States display Truly it does so; for just consider 
not only technical skill of a most|the . orchestra it calls _for—the 
advanced sort, but also theoretical whole modern outfit, save piano 
learning of a type that is highly }and organ—a full platform, even 
respectable and not. a little; to the chime, which you hear in 
astounding. The scholarly breed |solemn peal at the close, along 
plainly have an irresistible attrac- with the awesome tam-tam, 

tion for Serge Koussevitzky, the | PE ahaa OL pastas 

Boston Symphony conductor, and |} The literary subject-matter of 
their doctrines seem to be a chal- |the “Ode” is explained as taken 
lenge to his insight and under- |from the Hebrew Morning Sabbath 


standing ‘a he will b means | Service, beginning: 
Pass up. . a -¥3 © Lord, open thou my Hips, 
ee at 


Lately l.:. and closing with: | 
called us by thy great and holy name. 
A cursory survey. of the manu- 
script score shows the “‘Ode”’ to be 
asipnlahinigly ey in pant se pase 
esign, and at, the same time re- 
end, he picks up a single-move- hep ate eb oo a in bar-to- 


ment work of Mr. Jacobi’s, a tone | 2 
poem it may perhaps be called, | bar texture; and there the scholar 


hip of the composer manifests 
by way of further showdown on { : 
native American talent. jitself. A master hand at form is 


fog ae }seen sketching, while an ingenious, 
“ painstaking thumbnail artisan in 

r. Jacobi’s contribution pre- | getail is seen elaborating. Con- 
sumes by its very title to rate as a | gense the whole thing in fancy to 
dignified and exalted piece of ex- | what could be heard in a minute 
pression. It professes also by that or two, it would go for a tune in 
title to sing, though it is written A flat. Then release it again to 
for instruments only. If voices are! 4full expanse, it becomes a galaxy 
implied, they speak no words; they | 4 of melodies, each with what mod- 
utter their thoughts only in the! 1ern harmonists refer to as “tone 


ris and investigated its structural 
intricacies: and: its emotional: lights 
and shades for the benefit of. his 
audiences; and now, at season’s 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON 


HANDEL 


SCHUBERT 


WAGNER 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


Lwenty-third Programme 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 22, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 24, at 8:15 o'clock 


Concerto for Organ and Orchestra No. 10, in - minor 
Adagio — Allegro — Allegro moderato 


‘“Unfinished”’ Symphony, in B minor 
I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante con moto 


Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


“Ode” for Orchestra 
(First performanee in Boston) 


Introduction and Allegro for Harp and Orchestra 


‘The Russian Easter,’’ Overture on Themes 
of the Russian Church, Op. 36 


SOLOISTS 


FE. POWER BIGGS BERNARD ZIGHERA 
ORGAN Harp 
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Jacobi’s ‘Ode’ Is Novelty 
For This Week’s Concerts 


By Winthrop P. Tyron 


Scholarship must be reckoned as 
a peculiar trait of the output of 
New World composers in the pres- 
ent period, a late illustration being 
the “Ode” for orchestra, by Fred- 
erick Jacobi, which stands on the 
program of the Boston Symphony 
Concerts this week. For the com- 
posers coming into prominence 
now in the United States display 
not only technical skill of a most 


timbres of strings, wood, brass, 
and percussion. 

Here we have, then, something 
like the fine vesture, without the 
actual: verse, of an ode. But it 
represents a metamorphosis we are 
accustomed to from the days of 
Liszt. down; or, briefly to say, it 
continues the romantic line of pic- 
torial, “representative” music. 
Truly it does so; for just consider 
the orchestra it calls for—the 


advanced sort, but also theoretical | whole modern outfit, save piano 
learning of a type that is highly }and organ—a full platform, even 


respectable and not a 


little | to the chime, which you hear in 


astounding. The scholarly breed |solemn peal at the close, along 


plainly have an irresistible attrac- 
tion for Serge Koussevitzky, the 


Boston Symphony conductor, and . 


their doctrines seem to be a chal- 
lenge to his insight and under- 


with the awesome tam-tam, 
uw Sater 
The literary subject-matter of 
the “Ode” is explained as taken 
from the Hebrew Morning Sabbath 


standing that he will by.n means Service, beginning: 
Pass up. 7 % af e ¥3 Onan: t O Lord, open thou my hips, 
Lately Dr. uss zky took” | and closing with: 


hold of a symphony by Roy Har- 
ris and investigated its structural 
intricacies and its emotional lights 
and shades for the benefit of his 
audiences; and now, at season’s 
end, he picks up a single-move- 
ment work of Mr. Jacobi’s, a tone 
poem it may perhaps be called, 
by way of further showdown on 
native American talent. 
ee ae 

Mr. Jacobi’s contribution pre- 
sumes by its very title to rate as a 
dignified and exalted piece of ex- 
pression. It professes also by that 
title to sing, though it is written 
for instruments only. If voices are 
implied, they speak no words: they 


utter their thoughts only in thet 


' 


| bar texture; and there the scholar- 


called us by thy great and holy name, 
A cursory survey of the manu- 


'seript score shows the “Ode” to be 


S 
astonishingly clear in page-to-page 
design, and at the same time re- 
markably complicated in bar-to- 


‘ship of the composer manifests 
‘itself. A master hand at form is 
seen sketching, while an ingenious, 
painstaking thumbnail artisan in 
|detail is seen elaborating. Con- 
‘dense the whole thing in fancy io 
‘what could be heard in a minute 
ior two, it would go for a tune in 
(A flat. Then release it again to 
full expanse, it becomes a galaxy 
of melodies, each with what mod- 
ern harmonists refer to as “tone 


JACOBI 


SIXTY-SECOND SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 
a seseeneammnnmeneenes eames one 


Lwenty-third Programme 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 22. al 2:30 O'clock 


an an 9 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit. 24, at 8:15 o'clock 


HANDEI Concerto for Organ and Orchestra No. 10,1n D minor 


Adagio — Allegro — Allegro moderato 


SCHUBERT ‘ ase ” ¢ ;' 
[UBERT Unfinished” Symphony, in B minor 


I. Allegro moderato 
Il. Andante con moto 


WAGNE we ital’’ 
3NER Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal 


“Ode” for Orchestra 
(First performance in Boston) 


RAVEL tion ¢ : 
xa ea kes Introduction and Allegro for Harp and Orchestra 


} ‘Wr ry y y » ¢ér % 4 ™ 99 
LIMSKY-KORSAKO\ Ihe Russian Easter,’’ Overture on ‘Themes 


of the Russian Church, Op. 36 


SOLOISTS 


FE. POWER BIGGS 


BERNARD ZIGHERA 
ORGAN 


Harp 





Jacobi’s ‘Ode’ Is 
For This W 


By Winthrop 


Scholarship must be reckoned as 
a peculiar trait of the output of 
New World composers in the pres- 
ent period, a late illustration being 


the “Ode” for orchestra, by Fred- 
erick Jacobi, which stands on the 
program of the Boston Symphony 
Concerts this week. For the com- 
posers coming into prominence 
now in the United States display 
not only technical skill of a most 
advanced sort, but also theoretical 
learning of a type that is highly 
respectable and not a _ little 
astounding. The scholarly breed 
plainly have an irresistible attrac- 
tion for Serge Koussevitzky, the 
Boston Symphony conductor, and 
their doctrines seem to be a chal- 
lenge to his insight and under- 


standing that he will by.n means 
puss ue Ln Oo €9 Dramst 
Lately Dr. uss zky took 


hold of a symphony by Roy Har- 
ris and investigated its structural 
intricacies and its emotional lights 
and shades for the benefit of his | 
audiences; and now, at season’s | 
end, he picks up a single-move- | 
ment work of Mr. Jacobi’s, a tone 
poem it may perhaps be called, 
by way of further showdown on 
native American talent. 
fe aes 

Mr. Jacobi’s contribution pre- 
sumes by its very title to rate as a 
dignified and exalted piece of ex- 
pression. It professes also by that 
title to sing, though it is written 
for instruments only. If voices are 
implied, they speak no words; they 
utter their thoughts only in the 
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centers.” Yet, ro matter what hap- 


pens, the signature for the key of 


A flat, transposed instruments al- 

lowed for, remains a fixture. 
Analysis of such music is not 

made in a day: indeed, it need 


not be expecied unti] the era of the 


Jacobis and the Harrises is Over 
and the summing-up time arrives. 


But here, in any case, we may be 
sure we have an individual com- 


poser with a harmonic System 
plentifully his own, skillful in han- 
dling sonorities, even if prodigal 
In use Of them: and an artist who 
knows how to relate means to mes- 
sage, and how to keep beginning. 
middle, and end in such propor- 
tions that we always are aware, 
as we listen, just how far we have 
sone and how much farther we 


have to go. 


8IXTY-SECOND SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


Lwenty-third ‘Programme 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 22, al 2:30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 24, at 8:15 0’clock 


Concerto for Organ and Orchestra No. 10, in D minor 


Adagio — Allegro — Allegro moderato 


HANDEI 


SCHUBERT “Unfinished” Symphony, in B minor 


I. Allegro moderato 
Il. Andante con moto 


WAGNER Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


JACOBI “Ode” for Orchestra 


(First performance in Boston) 
J) a ee Introduction and Allegro for Harp and Orchestra 


“The Russian Easter,’’ Overture on Themes 
of the Russian Church, Op. 36 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


SOLOISTS 


E. POWER BIGGS BERNARD ZIGHEFRA 
ORGAN Harp 





R. in his motive in writing “Russian 
and wicket’ ogy Easter,” but he was too much the 
Symphony Concert showman in his orchestration to hold 
hitdanaie Gecnninee: teres himself in check. Thus the piece to- 
Konnesevitsky conducting” gave the 23d con- day is merely a lesser tour de xo 
cert of its 62d rag My Fin ian. paige A eon liturgical themes. The Easte1 
Power Dines, orean, and Bernard Zighera, Season, in short, was not any too 
harp. The program Pie Guten oa a satisfactorily recognized, except by 
sv hel obese ragenudieay ........ Handel implication. 
ee ee Une |  e Power Biggs, whose exception- 
Prelude to ‘‘Parsifal’’ Wagner q] talents as an organist have long 
Pepe atten Orchestra nd been recognized, performed the solo 


Handel’s 


dently designed to clean up various though Dr. Koussevitzky’s concep- 
commitments gave the penultimate tion of it was Strangely restrained 


concert of the Symphony a sort of 4nd his tempos certainly slower than 


we've ever heard, while Ravel’s en- 
victory dinner aspect yesterday, and chanting Introduction and Allegro. 


it can't be said to have provided one with Bernard Zighera performing the 
of the memorable affairs of the year. solo part magnificently, achieved the 


It wasn’t terribly well played, either, best impression of the entire con- 


ce 
although there were two solo per- Jacobi’s “Ode,” receiving its first 


formances of considerable distinc- performance here, was harmless 
tion. | s enough and was, in fact, rather at- 
ly, however, an oppor- tractive, if smelling here and there 
on sa : ide by side two of Of the lamp. It seemed to need sup- 
tunity to hear si Be porting movements, and gave you 
the most oddly contrasted pieces of the impression of having been lif 2d 
“Easter” music possible to select. oyt of its context. The momponer whe 
‘st was the Prelude to Wag- in the audience and was cordially 
 peadlalead ” a composition that received. Generally speaking, the 


“pr erformance of the concert was not 
-religious aura, P 
creaks with a pseudo-religious up to the usual standard, but then, 


and the second was Rimsky-Korsa- that standard is so formidable we've 
kov’s “Russian Easter.” a composi- all been badly spoiled. 


tion that groans with pseudo-religi- The season comes to an end next 
ous bombast. week, the program offering Liadov’s 


he From the Apocalypse,” Brahms 

a po Pes ot lla ge Symphony No. 4 and Shostakovitch’s 
have in common a complete failure SYMphony No. 5. 
in the realization of any truly de- 
votional flavor whatever. There is 
more religion in four bars of the St. 
Matthew Passion, or in four pages 

of almost any hymn book you want 

to choose than in the whole half- 

hour we heard yesterday, and that 

for the simple reason that the au- 

thors of that half-heur of music 

were Obviously, even painfully, self- 

conscious they were writing religious 

music. Wagner, as is well known, 

was especially eager in “Parsifal”’ to 

convince his enemies that he was as 

good a Christian as anyone else. 

True, he wrote some wonderful music 

in “Parsifal” (although the Prelude 

is by no means the best of it), but 

it is faulty to impute religious purity 

in its pious framework. Rimsky, on 

the other hand, was sincere enough 
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For First 


Performed 
Time in Boston 


Mon itor, Pr. 23/7 L. A. Sloper 


The final novelty of the Boston 
Symphony season decorates this 
week's program. It is the Ode for 
Orchestra by Frederick Jacobi, 


played yesterday afternoon for the 
first time in Boston. 

The Ode introduced the second 
half of the Program. It was fol]- 


lowed by Ravel's Introduction and 
Allegro for Harp and Orchestra 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian 
Easter” Overture on Themes of the 
Russian Church. 

The first half of this varied list 
Was made up of Handel’s Concerto 
for Organ and Orchestra, No. 10, 
in D minor; Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, and Wagner’s Prelude 
to “Parsifal,” E. Power Biggs was 
the organist and Bernard Zighera 
the harp soloist. 

[It would be difficult to discover 
any unifying theme in this scheme 
of art. Obviously, the celebration 
of Easter dictated the inclusion of 
two of the items, and it might be 
argued that there is a certain logic 
of chronology in the first three 
numbers, 

But how do Jacobi and Ravel fit 
into the plan? Possibly on the 
fround that this Was the last 
Opportunity of the season to jin- 
troduce to us Mr. Jacobi’s Ode, and 
that it was high time Mr. Zighera 
Was heard again as soloist. But 
they still didn’t fit. 

' ae ee 

Nevertheless, this program was 
the source of diversified pleasures, | 
Indeed, there must have been | 
something in it for every taste. | 
Certainly no one will deny that | 
the Hande] Concerto is a work of. 
great beauty and of exceptional | 
interest, or that Mr, Biggs and the. 
orchestra gave it a brilliant per- | 
formance, | 

The Schubert Unfinished is al]- 
ways with us and sO is an 
audience for it: €ven when Dr. | 
Koussevitzky works a little too | 
hard over it, as he did yesterday. | 


As for the Prelude to ‘“Parsifal,” 
the Wagnerians are still about in 
multitudes, and large numbers of 
them still hold ‘‘Parsifal” to be the 
greatest work of the master. For 
the rest of us, the Prelude is to be 
preferred to the whole opera. 

It was Clearly not the brass 
choirs’ day yesterday. There were 
mishaps in the horn and trumpét 
sections, and the tone of the 
trombones left something to be 
desired. Such shortcomings are 
especially to he regretted in a 
Wagner performance. 

Mr. Jacobi’s Ode Was inspired, 
according to the Program annota- 
tor of the San Fra ncisco Symphony 


Orchestra, which Played the piece 
in February for the first time any- 
where, “by a passage in the Hebrew 
Morning Sabbath Service.” On a 
first hearing it impressed one as a 
Passionately earnest utterance, con- 
servative in design and lyrical in 
style. It was Presented with de- 
voted care by Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra. The composer 
was present to acknowledge the 
plaudits of the house, 


ee siiimen 
It was a pleasure to hear again 
Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro, 
Which is an excellent example of 
that composer’s very Gallic Style, 


and which was Played by soloist 
and orchestra with the utmost vir- 
tuosity and mutual] understanding, 
Mr, Zighera Plays not Only with 
great skill but with notable musi- 
Clanship. 

The “Russian Easter” Overture 
provided a rousing conclusion 
Which also left an agreeable musi- 
Cal impression. Although Rimsky 
has been surpassed by some of his 
Pupils in orchestra] effects, he 
nevertheless stands UP Well against 
all competition in this respect. And 
although he rebelled against the 
Tchaikovskyan style he did not 
Wholly escape from it. He was stil] 
a Russian, and in this’ work he re- 
calls Tchaikovsky while forecast- 
ing Stravinsky, 
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liturgy and it had its nrst pertormance 
in San Francisco last February. In 
this piece, at least, Mr. Jabocci makes 


f no effort to write in what is loosely 
called the modern manner. There are 

AT SYMPHONY several influences at work in his not 
too individual score, but none of them 


is exactly contemporaneous. One might 
almost hear the voice of Ravel, who 


Appropriate Programme follows him on the programme, and of 
3 for Easter d’Indy. Smooth and sonorous, with a 


, church-chimes climax, anticipating that 
Apr: 23 ATE Pos 4 - in the Overture of Rimsky, the “Ode’’ 
plainly won favor with the audience 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH .and when the composer was brought to 
This week's ‘Symphony programme the platform by Dr. KKoussevitzky, the 
which, because of Good Friday, had its “ape giaag returned him thither several] 
first hearing yesterday afternoon, has’ times, a 
an appropriately churchly flavor. It is. Much of the organ part of Handel's 
also one of the longest on record. Of Concerto seems disappointingly thin in 
the six pieces which make it, three are, texture, which was not the fault of the 
religious in character, namely, Wagner's excellent Mr. Biggs. For the most 
“Parsifal”’ Prelude, Frederick Jacobi’s Part it is solid and sturdy Handel, 
“Ode’’ for Orchestra, heard here for the While the orchestra] prelude to the first 


first time, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s “The Adagio is singularly impressive. 
Russian Faster.” The Ravel piece had gone unheard 


Through an association of ideas at these concerts since 1931 and Rim- 
Handel’s Organ Concerto, No. 10, in : 


which E. Power Biggs is tne soloist, sky’s Overture since °36. Replete with 
fits perfectly into the above picture and displayful possibilities for the harp, of 
Since the harp had once a hieratic which Mr. Zighera made the most, it 
function, one might almost extend the is hardly one of its composer’s more 
same privilege to Ravel’s Introduction distinguished utterances. The “Russian 
and Allegro for that instrument, with Easter’ has a flavor all its own and 
light orchestral accompaniment, that even at the end of yesterday’s lengthy 
features Bernard Zighera, like Mr.| programme it was good to hear. Good 
Bigeés an orchestra member, as the solo to hear, too, was the “Parsifal’ Pre- 
Bilayer. That leaves only the second lude though the so-called “Good Friday 
number, Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- Spell” makes: a better concert number. 
paony, completely out in the secular The “Unfinished” Symphony is, of 
cojd and Dr. Koussevitzky’s extremely’ course, one of music’s rarest treasures. 
s'ow and solemn pacing of the second However, it would be nice to hear for 
movement virtually lifted at least that a change one of its earlier and lesser 
division into the sacred class, predecessors. There are arguments 
As the novelty of the afternoon Mr. against as well as for Dr. Kous- 
Jacobi’s “Ode” deserves the first de- Sevitzky’s predilection for masterpieces 
tailed mention, but there is not a great 
deal that may be said about it. Its in- 
Spiration was a prayer in the Jewish 


Boston Symphony Orchestra what is its musical form I could 
The “newsiest” part of the Boston not begin to determine after a single 
Symphony Orchestra concert yes- Performance, but there is ‘unifying 


terday afternoon was the first per- Vepetition of Salient thematic ideas 


formance here of Frederick Jacobi’s And there is also a considerable 
“Ode” for Orchestra. But the part variation in mood 
one remembers most vividly was gt ; se ; 
Bernard Zighera’s virtuoso perform. ,. ~he idiom is neither old-fashione¢ 
ance of the solo part in Ravel’s In. MOY radically modern, but reveals 
troduction and Allegro for Harp and Clements of each. The orchestration 
Orchestra. suggests examples from Debussy, .a 
These two works came on a pro- little of Strauss, hints from Sibelius 
éram which, like that of a week i ~certain colorings and combina: 
ago, consisted of six numbers, ang “0s, yet it is not exactly what 
which otherwise included the D mj. CUld be termed eclectic. . 
nor Organ Concerto, No. 10, by Han. . 29 this writer, Mr. Jacobi’s style 
del, with E. Power Biggs as soloist: i8 not very melodic, nor would one 
the “Unfinished” Symphony of Schy. ‘ink of the “Ode” as specifically 
bert; Wagner’s Prelude to “Parsifal” Teflecting a mocd of religious 
and the “Russian Easter Overture” @ffirmation without having first 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Serge Koys- "2d the composer's statement about 
sevitzky conducted. the origin .of the music, Yet the 
_ While Debussy is often considereq WOtk is certainly ponderable, and 
he composer par excellence for Will bear re-hearing. i 
harp, especially when that gracefy] , While the “Russian Easter” Over- 
instrument is combined with orches- ture is surely heard at its festive 
tra. Ravel knew 4 thing or two about best when Mr. Koussevitzky con- 
writing for it. His Introd ducts it, the Unfinished Symphony 
Allegro is music of and Wagner’s mystic Prelude fared 
liance in the unevenly, ; 
a virtuoso p i Mr. Koussevitzky is more success- 
manded q. on ful with the “Unfinished” than with 
Mr. Zighefa’s perfor the C major Symphony of Schubert, 
: much of yesterday’s reading 


would expect from such 
of the instrument as the Boston [24 a supernal charm and simplicity, 


ny’s first harpist, was a ies. On the other hand there were pas- 
speed, accuracy and deftness. avkqanetiy seemed to go a ‘little 

JUSt as brillian i 
Itself, which is one way pp re Wagner's dedicatory, philosophical 
hat nothing was left to be desireq. 2nd elusive music of “‘Parsifal” must 
Hearing Mr. Zighera thu ' be extremely difficult to conduct. 
weenie was reminded mg designed for ne 
gret: that m S tor a very special, 
19th century, urpose and occasion. It 
exceptions, unc h d as an expression of 


riety of beautie ght to have a mystic 
Instrument whi 


can indeed “ not excel 


ugh certain 
ly done, one 
in the music 


Playing was,'on the 
t the brass notice- 
; Gay. Both soloists, 
Jacobi, who appeared on 
y Sagging in the Stage after performance of his 
the orches- “Ode,” were roundly applauded. 

While the afternoon concert of 
composed two the week was given yesterday, be. 
its premiere cause today is Good Friday, the 
st February, €vening concert wil] as us 

was inspired by a passage. in the Place Saturday at 8:15. 
Hebrew Morning Sabbath Service. the season will end. C. W. D 
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Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 


10nato 


» APRIL 30, at 2.30 o'clock 
BALDWIN PIANO 


INTERMISSION 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 1, at 8 
From the Apocalypse” — Symphonic Picture, 


6é 
7. ” . * * . - . * * o . . . oe ” * . ° . o . . 7. . o 


Andante moderato 
III. Allegro giocoso 


Allegretto 


Moderato 
Largo 


Lwenty-fourth Programme 


I. Allegro non troppo 


IT. 
I, 
IT, 


IV. Allegro energico e pass 
ITI. 


IV. Allegro non troppo 
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SIXTY-SECOND SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY-TWO AND FORTY-THREE 


Lwenty-fourth Programme 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprir. 90 


30, al «+30 O'( lock 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 1, at 8.15 o’clock 


“From the Apocalypse’’ — Symphonic Picture, Op. 66 


Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 
Allegro energico e passionato 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony No. 


I. Moderato 


x II. Allegretto 
Serge Koussevitzky | II. Largo 


: : | IV. Allegro non tr po 
Returning this week to the direction of the Boston Symphony : ies Opp 
Orchestra, after his midwinter vacation, 


BALDWIN PIANO 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE. Jr. 


Symphony Concert 


he Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
miassevitans conducting, gave the 24th 
concert of its 62d season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The program 
as as follows: d 
3 = Tony ...' ‘From the Apocalypse, Op. 66 
Brahms.Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
Shostakovitch..:Symphony No. 6, Op. 47 


Yesterday was, as it should be, Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s day. The music was 
as expected; that is to say, the Lia- 
dov was noisily trivia!, the Brahms 
spoke as gratefully as it always does 
and the Shostakovitch, wearing bet- 
ter than expected, came to a tri- 


umphant conciusion with everything 
but the firing ufi of cannons and 
the descent, frum the proscenium 
arch, of the flag ot the four free- 
doms. 

It was not wunly Koussevitzky’s 
day, it was the culmination of 
Koussevitzky’s season, for no man 
has shown so profound an inward 
change as he in this his 19th season 
as conductor ana musica] director of 
the Boston Symphony. We have had 
occasion to note this inexplicable 
growth and development before and 
have been confounded by it. The 
exact nature of thc flowering of his 
art escapes definitiun at the mo- 
ment; indeed, it may well be of so 
personal a natuc‘e as make discus-~ 
sion of it an unpropriety. But it 
exists none the less, and has brought 
about a profoundl, more Spiritual 
quality in his reading of those works 


which seem to speak most urge fl 
to him. Bc/ <4 io tA b 
ed 


It devel yesterdéy, in all 
places, in the Shostakovitch. It is 
plain to be seen that Shostakovitch 
strikes a remarkably sympathetic 


chord in Dr. Koussevitzky. Many of 


uS may sit by quite unaffected; 
wondering in point of fact, how so 
astute a musician cannot hear its 
manufactured banalities, its scream- 
ing artificialities and its essentially 
rabble-rousing motivation. This is 


not to deny it any musica} standing 
whatever for it is striking purely as 
sound and it has some undeniably 
bright spots in it. 

The first two movements are, it 
seems to us, far an’ away the best, 
and they more than anything else 
keep it alive. Then along comes 
that interminable fargo and that 
outrageously tinny finale, and life 
becomes a husk .. . except that 
the conductor’s vivid conception of 
it nearly sweeps yOu off your feet, 
and though you go protesting, you 
go along with him. When a con- 


ductor can make you do that, you. 


cannot but give him his due. The 


point is, though, he has never dem-_ 
onstrated his mastery over both or- 
chestra and audience quite so over-. 


Whelmingly as he has in the truly 
memorable programs of this season. 
Regrettably enough, those memora- 
ble programs have been too few 
for our liking, but they’ve been fre- 
quent enough to prove beyond 
question when they came along that 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s powers, so far 
from declining, have actually in- 
creased beyond measure. 

Inasmuch as it is a Well-known 
phenomenon that the last Brahms 
you have heard is the best Brahms 
you have heard, the Fourth seemed 
greater than ever. It seeMed to us 
that the first movement was not in- 
formed with the architectural homo- 
geneity Dr. Koussevitzky usually 
achieves, and that it Went by fits 
and starts, but the succeeding three 
movements were miraculously tra- 
versed. Although its s€ason has 
een especially arduous What with 
the discomfort of its travels, the 
orchestra, to the last man, deserves 
the utmost praise for its part in the 
abundant musical glories, of which 

ast occurred yes- 
Well aware of its unique 
‘fortune in having so prodigious ar 
organization in its midst, the audi. 
ence gave both orchestra and con- 
ductor a prolonged Ovation. The 
season thus came to an end, 


Review of the Boston 
Symphony’s 62d Season 


_——~ 


Union Agreement and Return 
to Radio Important Events 


A TTT 


The 62d season of the Boston Sym- Tremendous response from the 
Prat a nan rot especially jal, Public followed the. rw 
brilliant but it hada certain amount. thot Boston Symphony broadcasts 
of excitement. The most important would immediately become a prime 
event of the season was, of course, air feature. So they did. And this 


7" ney leads one to the speculation whether, 
the entrance of the orchestra into in the future, ent 


, ire Boston Sym- 
the Amezican Fegerati f plusi- phony concerts, instead of the first 
cians, ~ 7 hour on Saturday evenings, will be 

Thus far there have @€en'no visi. available to the radio public. Shut. 


ple changes wrought upon either #M& off a great orchestra like this 


Promptly at 9:15, seems rather small 
the orchestra or its performances potatoes. 


by the complete change of status. The Summer Berkshire Music 
Whether any will develop remains Festivals were last year called off 
to be seen. The end of the 62d sea- for the duration, Nor will the Berk. 
son finds the Boston Symphony still shire Music Center, Mr. Koussevit- 


occupying undisputed its exalted | zky’s cherished and Valuable edu- 
rank os “the best orchestra in the cational project, be resumed until] 
world.” th 


rid,’ € war is over. 

Signing with the union meant, This means that for the first time 
among other things, that th S the Summer of 
Symphony e Boston Symphony 

Boston, for an ex- 
ason Of Pops and a month 


concerts on the Charles 
m- River Esplanade. 


The New Music 


7 ° ; 
Few Soloists . Now what about the new music 
Several years ago, aS union pres- Well, the most dis- 
sure on the _ orchestra publicized, admired and 
heavier, we began to feel ed new work was unques- 
upon soloists. Without do tionably the Seventh, or ““Lenin- 
grad” Symphony, by Dmitri Shosta- 
bbe gen 7 ween the first 
ne © ‘program, last October, Serge Kous- 
few soloists in 1942-43. cepitaky Made of it a Wistaanla 
Next season, let us hope, this will tour de force. It seemed magnifi- 
be different. cent under his ministration. It is 
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to Riches 
far too long, yet this pefore. Once again, thanks 
Oe ioe secettiiities to view the ard Burgin for unfamiliar Mahler. 
Seventh with admiration. Some day, let us hope, we a 
The novelty second in importance have the Third entire. 
as, tg this column, the gorgeous- The most important revivals were 
ly colored and the emotionally in- of Berlioz’ “Romeo and Juliet Sym- 
bse First Symphony of Bohuslav phony, with the vocal portions rye 
Martinu, commissioned by the Kous- ted; Rachmaninoff’s “The Isle of the 
vitzky| Music Foundation and Dead” and Second Symphony (the 
dedicated to the memory of the latter performed in memory A e 
late Mme. Nathalie Koussevitzky. composer); the Third Piano ns 
The main shortcoming of the lg certo of Prokofiett, with Alexander 
kness OL Borovsky as_ soloist, 
Re eee ole hate ta- “A Song of Destiny,’ admirably 
formal structure, very unaccounta ek pi ent 
se of Martinu for, asS-sung by the Ceci ia Sc , 
Bie eee attics have revealed, ie nag Sep wac-evers hel hc Mg 
i Struc- selle Elue” was a - 
deg sani diane allt nauished by, oe solo work of so- 
ivati ist Symphony by prano Marcelle Denya. 
ee eenyetvs Spatnicots dry The one guest conductor, Goes ge 
inf ietta "and Dukelsky’s Violin Szell, proved a leader of technica? 
fees santo a work with a beautifully skill and assurance and, quite a 
written solo part and hardly any vital, of temperament and imagina- 
: d vir- tion. 
ee soeme dase} “ ee i anv Serge Koussevitzky has now 
og 4g have ‘a long life, I rounded out 19 years as conductor. 
a te surprised. Dukelsky’s His re-creative powers have not 
vo had in addition, the benefit nesnened, even a mae progress ae 
ere. arati or- steadily shrinking to ~ 
- edie “7 age ge 2 scribed number of “standard mas- 
cr ag , terpiecés,” + A ig it ph 
gohads | ° f authority and inward com- 
‘13 ’ n- one oO 
wuier cog ey Pig rng red prehension and extraordinary emo- 
vara, a? Ro al and “A Lin- tional persuasion, he p are a mas- 
Poin Portrait” by Aaron Copland ter among masters. C. W,D, 


roved engrossing, none with- ) ONY H AS 
ae ows and yet of definite skill 
and imagination. These three 
American scores deserve to be 


d in future seasons. Mr. Fred- ABLE FINAL 
ick Jacobi’s Ode belongs in the 


category. A semi-novelty was 
rag pacer my sar) transcription, by 
guest conductor George Szell, of 


the E minor Smetana Quartet, ShostaKovitch’s Fifth Gets 


ife.” iful- 
“From My Life.” It was beaut 
ly scored and made a very good 


Place of Honor 
impression. 


Unfamiliar Mahler ee 


The first movement of Gustav BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Mahler’s Third Symphony occupied 


| Toussevitzkyv’s belief that 
: +, though It is Dr. Koussevitzk; mn) 
ee et tS. OWN rg of this the piece which actually ends a BOUTON 
fork’ h a} ag oa in Boston Symphony season should be something 
work had been 


pretty special, a climax that is a rea! 


climax. His favorite choice for this 


purpose has long been the First Sym- 
phony of Brahms, with Tehaikovsky’s 
Fifth running it a poor second. Yester- 
day afternoon and this evening, how- 
ever, the Shostakovitech Fifth Symphony 
occupied, and will occupy, this place 
of honor and it fills it very well indeed. 
Brahms is also on hand this week but 
in the Fourth Symphony, not the lirst, 
and its place is before the intermission, 
with Liadov’s Symphonie Picture, 
“From the Apocalypse,” to precede it. 
It is these two works that the radio 
audience will hear tonight and, in this 
reviewer’s humble opinion, it will miss 
much the best part of the show. 
Evidently Dr. Koussevitzky thinks 
highly of ‘'The Apocalypse.”” The pres- 
ent performances are the fourth at Sym- 
Dhony Hall. One cannot deny the, piece 
a certain effectiveness but it can also 
be summarized as a blend of Liszt and 
Gounod in their more pompous mo- 
ments, with a considerable infusion of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Russian faster,.”’ 
At least it served to display certain 
tonal virtues of the orchestra that 
neither of the Symphonies call . for. 
Shostakovitch’s brilliance, when he 


chooses to be Jbri liant, Vis anogher 
sort, as ~¥ 3 Perr 
It is the Se on *t c#lil Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony autumnal and the 
characterization is an apt one. On a 
bright spring day it might almost have 
appeared out of place. As it Was, the 
Symphony and the weather seemed 
made-for each other. Dr. Koussevitzky 
prefers to read it in an heroic, occa- 
Sionally tempestuous fashion and by his 
vigorous treatment. of it yesterday 
aroused a great deal of applause. 
There was even more to do over the 
Shostakovitch, which has a really ex- 
citing finish and one that does not al- 
together escape a touch of banality. 
The composer might have spared us 
that over-worked “How Dry I Am” 
sequence at the beginning of the coda. 
But the Symphony as a whole stands 
up Well arid seems to be Shostakovitch’s 
masterpiece to date; This gifted Rus- 
sian can invent salient symphonic 
themes and very often these ideas com- 
pare favorably with those of his great 
predecessors. Nor does it appear now 
that any of his active contemporaries 
really share that valuable gift. If he 


,eloguent with him. _ 


has not disdained popular appeal, he 
has also achieved power and beauty 
and in present-day music these two 
commodities are not exactly a drug on 
the:market. Dr. Koussevitzky has faith 
fn. Shostakovitch and ‘is ‘Sxtraordinarily 


_ 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Another season, the 62d, of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
gone by in no time at all. Yesterday 
afternoon the last Friday concert 
was given, and tonight the season 
will be ended. | 

Serge Koussevitzky’s final pro- 
gram, conforming to the custom of 
only “familiar” music on such oc- 
casions, brings forward the Sym- 
phonic Picture, Op. 66, “From the 
Apocalypse,” by Liadoff; Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony and the Fifth 
Symphony of Shostakovich. The 
first of the three was last heard in 
these series in 1937; both the Brahms 
and 2 eee Wer in 
1941-42. a a 3 
. Liadoff wanted to de , with all 
the resources of the modern orches- 
tra, the Angel of St. John who stood 
upon the sea and the earth and 
whose voice was answered by seven 
thunders. That is a large order. 

Needless to say, Liadoff came no- 
where near accomplishing his pur- 
pose. He was talented but he was 
not a musical giant. Richard Wag- 
ner or Gustav Mahler or, in an- 
other form of expression, Cecil B. 
De Mille, could have done it better. 

There are many pleasant and 
some impressive sonorities in “From 
the Apocalypse,” but tthe work is 
earthbound and __inffectual. It 
seems, too, that Liadoff had in the 
back of his mind the “Russian 
Easter” Overture of Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, and the Astrologer from that 
composer’s opera, “The Golden 
Cockerel,” lurks about at the be- 
ginning. 

Liadoff’s music, like that of 
Brahms and Shostakovitch, fared 
magnificently at the hands of Mr. 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 





phony. Brahms had all the vitality 
and weight latent in the notes, but 
and conductor can bring to actu- 
ality. 

There will be many to disagree 
Which only such a great orchestra 
with the opinion that the four 
Brahms symphonies could be put 
by for a few years. Of their stature 
there can be no dispute. They are 
great masterpieces. But, as all fish 
withereth like the grass, even can 
a masterpiece become staled by fre- 
quent hearing. 

Yesterday one was only too aware 
of the structure beneath the decora- 
tion of sound; the seams and the 
jointure of each movement—except 
the Dionysiac scherzo—were all too 
apparent. If these symphonies were 
to go unheard for a time their 
freshness would be renewed, and 
their prestine luster would be re- 
gained, hs 

One still holds the conviction 
that the Shostakovich Fifth Sym- 
phony does not equal his Sixth and 
Seventh. True, there are mar- 
velous pages, but there are also 
places where his inspiration flags 
and the ideas are thinned by dilu- 
tion. . 

Passages exist in first movement 
and finale when the tempo slackens 
and the music begins to wander. 
And at such places this listener be- 
gins to squirm. Nor is the slow 
movement very substantial. But 
the fast portions of the first and 
last movements and all of the 
scherzo are first-rate music, with 
their breezy spirit and their cheer- 
ful din. 

Some people walked out on 
Shostakovich. Of course’ they may 
have been late for cocktails or tea. 
But otherwise the afternoon was 
characterized by most cordial ap- 
plause. Both the Friday and Sat- 
urday audiences are responsive to 
ceremonial occasions. The opening 
and closing concerts are such. 
~-It-was appropriate and expected, 
therefore, that Mr. Koussevitsky 
and the orchestra. at another leave- 
taking, were tendered an enthusias- 
tic demonstration at the end of the 
concert. C. W. D. 


The Boston Symphony Season 


By L. A. Sloper 


The most important event in the 
sixty-second season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was non- 
musical. It was the agreement, 
reached last fall, between the or- 
chestra and the musicians’ union. 
The musical importance of this 
compact lay in the fact that it as. 
sured the continuance of the or- 


chestra with its traditional stand- 
ards. S- - P| snes Te 
After" So% rawal in f 


Major Henry L. Higginson, founder 
of the orchestra, who for many 
years had paid its deficits out of 
his own pocket, the Orchestra was 
incorporated, and a board of trus-~ 
tees .assumed the responsibility, 
With the financial] backing of a 
group of anonymous fZuarantors. 
More recently a_ larger group, 
called the Friends of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, has shared 
this burden, 

Until last fall the orchestra had 
been carried on without union 
affiliation, and for some years it 
had been the only non-union 
major orchestra in the United 
States. Many persons consider this 
independence one of the principal 
reasons for its artistic superiority 
under Muck, and later under 
Koussevitzky, 

But the power of the musicians? 
union had been growing, and the 
Pressure it exerted had become 
more difficult to resist. In its 
sixty-first season the orchestra was 
denied the assistance of any solo-= 
ist or any guest conductor who was 
a union member; and that meant 
nearly all the most prominent art- 
ists. Even more serious was the 
barring of the orchestra from radio) 
broadcasting and from record mak-« 
ing—two sources of large revenue, 

Moreover, there were indications 
that the Boston Symphony might 


be prevented- from appearing in 
any hall which employed union 
labor, and that would mean that 
the orchestra might have to aban~= 
don trips to New York and else- 
where, and confine its activities 
largely to Symphony Hall in Bos« 


Supporters of the orchestra faced 
these dangers with great courage, 
Meetings of the Friends were held 
and committees were named to or« 
ganize drives for more funds. A 
good beginning was made toward 


“wiping out a deficit which was 


assuming alarming proportions. Al] 
these activities were carried out 
with the dignity which has always 
marked the management of the 
orchestra’s affairs. 

But last fall there were rumors 
of negotiations between the mane 
agement and the union, and pres- 
ently there was official confirma- 
tion. Early in the new season an 
agreement with the union was 
reached, which was hailed by the 


Management as a “victory neither 


for the orchestra nor for the union, 
but for music.” Radio concerts 
were immediately resumed under 
substantial sponsorship; and it is 
expected that record making will 
be undertaken again as soon as an- 
other labor dispute, with which the 
orchestra has no connection, is 
settled. 

What the music lover wants to 
know is whether union affiliation 
seems likely to cause any change 
in the musical standards of the or- 
chestra or in the musical interest 
of its programs and performances, 
The answer is that no change is 
apparent as yet. The orchestra re- 
mains at the top of its form, and 
Dr, Koussevitzky is unremitting in 
his exactions. 

The season which closes with 





this week’s. concerts has offered 
fewer novelties than were former- 
ly submitted, but not fewer than 
were given in other recent sea- 
Sons, Presumably the shortage of 
mew works is a shortage at the 
source, as compared with the pro- 
lifiec days of the ‘twenties. 

»Of the four works heard for 
the first time anywhere, the most 
impressive were Roy Harris’ Fifth 
Symphony and William Schuman’s 
secular cantata, “A Free Song.” 
Mr. Harris’ Symphony, dedicated 
to the U. S. S. R., sustained the 
technical assurance and the musi 
cal eloquence of his Third. Mr. 
Schuman’s cantata seemed to have 
Caught the spirit of the Whitman 
verses which inspired it. 


A ee 


Viadimir Dukelsky’s Violin Con- 
certo will be better liked by vio- 
linists than by audiences. It is a 
violin solo with orchestral accom- 
paniment, rather than a concerto. 
Bohuslav Martint’s Symphony is 
not symphonic in spirit but like 
the composer’s earlier work it rep- 
resents a gift for descriptive writ- 
ing in classical forms. 

Of the works which were local] 
novelties in Boston, the most sig- 
nificant was Aaron Copland’s “A 
Lincoln Portrait,’ with Will Geer 
as the Speaker. Making allowance 
for the mood of wartime, this work 
and Mr. Schuman’s cantata seemed 
to possess qualities that may well 
make them of more than momen- 
tary value. Shostakovitch’s Sev- 
enth Symphony was heard at the 
first concert of the season. but 
that’s an old story everywhere by 
now. 

Shostakovitch, however. con- 
tinues to hold Dr. Koussevitzky’s 
interest. Besides his Seventh. the 
Fifth and the Sixth were pro- 
grammed, and the Fifth, which 
seems to be the conductor’s favor- 
ite, received the honor of being 
made the final composition of the 
last program, a distinction hitherto 
reserved ordinarily for Beethoven 
or Brahms. The other items of this 
program were Liadoff’s symphonic 
picture, “From the Apocalypse,” 
and the Fourth Symphony of 
Brahms. There were the usual 
ovations for conductor and men. 


PROVED BENEFICIAL 
TO HUB ORCHESTRA 


NEWS AND VIEWS OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS 


By WARREN STOREY SMITH 


| Peet i back upon the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 62nd season, 
which came to a close last evening, one fact stands out above all others: 
the orchestra reversed its time-honored policy and joined the musicians’ 
union. How the union’s president, James Caesar Petrillo, forced its hand 
in this matter is by now an old story that will little bear repeating. What 


concerns us today is the results, and these. conditions igethe r world 
being what they are, are all fo the good, $32 te Y3 (? 

_ It was too late in the season to do fhuch about gueéSt-conductors with 
union affiliations (which means all the really important ones) banned by 
Mr. Petrillo’s decree but we did cash in on George Szell, for one pair ot 
regular and another of supplementary’ concerts with the same programme, 
and his dynamic personality, his ability to lift even the B. S. O. to new 
heights of brilliance and incisiveness were stimulating. We are grateful, 
too, for the chance to hear his masterly transcription of Smetana’s affect- 
ing quartet, “From My Life,” and his vivid projection of that composer’s 
“The Moldau.” He even made the Schubert C major sound like a new 
piece, Guest-conductors, as yet unspecified, are promised for next season. 

It was also too late in the day to do much about soloists, though the 
appearance of Gregor Piatigorsky in the ’Cello Concerto of Haydn was 
one result of the new dispensation and there may have been others, It 
is pics Ss to say offhand who belongs to the union and who does not, 
ductors, However is the sac eres, fas ther solests oF “guest-con 
continue through the Pop concerts, which inaugurate their ae 58th season 
on Lluesday evening when Arthur Fiedler begins his 14th as their conductor. 
Aside from the increase jn revenue at awtime when such aid was sorely 
needed, the broadcasts have served to bring the country’s finest orchestra 
and one of the greatest living conductors to an army of listeners who at 
best could know them only through their phonograph recordings. ‘The 
thousands of letters received at Symphony Hall testify eloquently to the 
enthusiasm and interest with which these are heard aj] over the country. 
some day, it is to be hoped, more than the first hour will be put upon the 
air, If nothing else, this arbitrary division of the programme cramps the 
conductor’s style and the “ive” audience occasionally pays for it in an 
Over-long or poorly balanced list. Symphonies lasting over an hour are 
also taboo unless the radio audience is to be depryed of part of the work. 

. ll 


x K 
The 


programmes put forth by Dr, lLoussevitzky and his capable aide, Richard 
burgin, turnish matter for profitable reflection, but such must be postponed 
until edie Sunday, In the meantime the Pops are at our door and some- 
thing should be said concerning Mr, Fiedler’s intentions regarding them. 


season’s novelties and revivals and the general course of the 
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GRADUAL EMERGENCE 
OF SHOSTAKOVITCH 
GAIN FOR MUSIC 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


By WARREN STOREY SMITH 


; : ons has 
HE most striking development of the past apelin age Reppe 
been the gradual emergence of Dmitri csr age ia hae' aver 
symphonist. In these melodically sterile oti i iain gt an achievement 
became popular without fetching themes—that . m hn as ng = tg 
than might be imagined. The last recruit to peers: i pegs ie 
Sibelius, and he made the grade many years age: a aig Pe Ps arise pe 
itch came along it was easy to predict that the symp oe kites it, 
oa idly ‘the way out. Representative composers were 1g Yay Pha 
sad aes 5 aoe did pay it passing recognition it was aways ar Stravinsky 
quickly fell into the category of lesser ‘V3 ‘Lge e se 


1ith, for example. VE. Y : : | 
ea Mas Site \\ ie discA@vered Shodstakovitch over here. When the 
: 


is majority, 

First Symphony, written before the composer _, pmevonentan Fen chvent 
came out, the Philadelphia conductor pounced upon it, a Ye geuny: ~ ainda 
of a new and important talent, and made a gaye opaghy dzinski late of Cleve- 
stablished itself in the standard repertory. Artur tai seaneget a but Kousse- 
land boon to be of New Fork, Ser ae. Pe tte Sadie tiated his chance 

Biihney hs . ini remained aloof. ‘The latter h taal 

ag Pokies vrais of the Fifth Symphony, now the general favorite, 
d it down. itn 

- ht eas the Fifth, introduced here, like the ict x seen ky 
that first caught Dr. Koussevitzky’s eye, and when he F Sib Bice: thncahom 
same thing had already happened to him in the case o nits) z Realiony 
he had long been completely indifferent. He played cog b ; atin into 
frequently, and got quite a lot of publicity for himself and it ry er es af 

bal war with the Boston critics. Your humble servant was the firs Bi 
ie cry “Uncle.” ‘The Sixth Symphony intrigued him in, the same ant 
is wee aad for a quick repetition, and by par’ eae Talend’ 

~ th. Always anxious to put his be rords, 

ong rine pat ped cnsuadted statement that the Nebo ‘geen had more 
real popular appeal than any 99 ey Mn agra nl onnaid aie 1), 
In the past season we had Shostakovitcl in the ig] . : ~ lg 

in the last concert (No. 6), and in the llth (No, 6). We * ‘did t et ite 
No. 1, the repetition of which is a ae rar ww hay ag ets ng Sats et oF athe 

re not swept o , 
fiir: the battiecorn Geventh or “Leningrad” Symphony was a disappoint: 
t. Nor is there yet anything like critical agreement over the merits ina 
pep al (No. 4, it will be recalled, was withdrawn for reasons nevet 
{ 


-Martinu’s First Symphony and Mar 


fully explained, and the frankly propagandistic Two and Three have never 
registered here.) Shostakovitch’s melodic directness, his occasional resort 
to what has been called musical “rabble rousing’ have made him the butt 


of the superior, but he can take it. Final judgments are always expressed 
by the public. ee 


ry ¥ * + 


Actually a new symphonist is something we badly needed. Ultimately 
one may weary of Beethoven, Brahms and Tchaikovsky, and in these parts 
certain symphonies of Sibelius have quite definitely been run into the ground. 
It is good to see Mahler getting, if slowly, the recognition that had been 
long denied him. In the past two seasons Mr, Burgin has given us parts 
of the Fourth and Third, in that order, and revived the First. We can 
probably count on some Mahler every year. It is Bruckner now who lags | 
behind. For some time Dr. Koussevitzky has got no farther than his annual} 
promises. It is a pity, too, for the basic orchestra] repertory stands in ine 
creasing need of freshening, and it is symphonies that are its mainstay. 

Novel music was relatively scarce this season, but what there was of 
it was mostly worth hearing. This department extends its preference to 
the romantic Symphony No. 21 of Miaskovsky; the agreeable First 
Symphony of Martinu: Hindemith’s ‘“Noblissima Visione,” despite its 
palpable derivation from “Mathis der Maler’’: 


| ; Guarnieri’s “Abertura Cone 
certante’ and Lopatnikoff’s spicy Sinfonietta: Dukelsky’s Violin Concerto 
(Ruth Posselt); Schuman’s cantata, “A Free Song,” and Copland’s “A Lin- 


coln Portrait” (Will Greer, reader) were good in spots. Harris’ Fifth Sym- 
phony showed increased maturity of style and technique, but was not free 
from the typical Harris quality of striving for something not fully attained, 
Bennett’s “Sights and Sounds” and Jacobi’s “Ode” seemed distinctly out- 
moded, although the latter was comparatively new. Not only the fragment 
of the Mahler Third counted as a local novelty, but also Mozart’s early 
Piano Concerto in E-flat (Itmma Boynet) and Smetana’s ‘From My Life,” 
as orchestrated by szell, came under that head. In all, 85 works were played, 
representing 47 composers, of which seven were native-born Americans. But 
Dukelsky, Hindemith, Lopatinkoff and Martinu have cast their lot with us; 
as did Loeffler, whose ‘Pagan Poem” added to the store of romantic music 
in which the season was so rich—you would have to he pretty conservative to’ 
find the present run of Symphony Concerts too “modern.” 

Friday’s final “Symphony Luncheon’ at the Copley-Plaza will take the 
form of a joint recital by Boris Goldovsky, pianist and commentator, and his 
mother, the distinguished violinist, Lea Luboshutz. 


The Strange Case of the 
American Musical Ostriches 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. 


It is neither curious nor significant th 
position done by the Boston Symphony t 
been written by a foreigner. That 


is a Czech. 
There was a new smp 


00, and that was pretty 
good, but alongside t ntly inferior in inspira- 
tion and in cr 


good serious music., Plain truth of the 


matter is that Americans ar 
they can and of 


important p 


serious music. 


' ing i rm, 
of any lasting significance, a th- 





ing anybody clamors to hear again in a hurry. | 

The reasos for this sterility have been long and earnestly 
dwelt upon: the youthfulness of the nation, the lack of a national 
culture or a national focus of culture, the heterogeneous popula- 
tion, the want of federal support, the lack of public interest, the 
inability of the composer to make a living writing serious music, 
the big-business structure of American commercial music, and so 
Qn ad inflinitum. These factors may well be dominant, but there 
are, it seems to us, a few reasons much nearer the nub of the 
matter; reasons which have been glossed over because they are 
unpleasant. Clearly, the American composer needs psychoanalysis. 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS ARE JOINERS BY6 ~$3 
The American composer has, through sheer lack of public 


recognition, developed a terrible sense of insecurity. Nobody pays 
any attention to him, nobody really wants to hear his music, 
nobody cares. Instead of grappling with this not unjustified com- 
plaint, instead of threshing out his problems in the inner recesses 
of his mind, instead of taking the gauge of his enemy and resolv- 
ing to struggle to achieve recognition as creative men have done 
throughout the centuries, what does the American composer do? 
Well, he joins a society or a league of composers. From.then on 
his fate as a frustrate is sealed. : 
The compelling drive for true recognition#at 

people is then released in a flurry of mutual compliments between 
composers, and he becomes that monument of futility, the com- 
poser’s composer. From then on it makes no difference whether 
the ultimate consumer, the public, likes the music or not. The 
composer has been congratulated by another composer, his musi- 


cal and intellectual equal, a man who really knows music when he 


hears it. The public be hanged, what does it know about music 
anyway? Thus the writing of music by the serious American com- 
poser is a snob affair, motivated by the hoped-for recognition of 
a few selected people who actually are in no position whatever to 
further his particular interest and are, in point of fact, in com- 
petition with him. What kinid of an aborted creative impulse 
is this? , 

Equally terrible is the result of the American composer’s 
search for a form of expression. Even assuming he has an in- 
digenous means of musical expression (which he hasn’t), what 
form can he use? The symphony isn’t comfortable for him, the 
tone poem is old stuff, the opera is impossible, the suite isn’t 
important-sounding enough, and Bach said all there was to say 
about the fugue, and so on. There is, in short, nothing big an 
American composer can write without revealing his ambitions or 
his pretentions or both, and that sort of thing is anathema to the 
American composer. 


HERE is nothing remarkable about radio fan mail, 


O FATAL VANITY 


And there his vanity proves fatal. The Ameri : 
refuses to speak to the people—and cast his lot With their accepts 
ance or dismissal. He’s filled with vague fears and terrors about 
his Own adequacy. He’s terrified to be accused of pandering to 
public taste, not because he doesn’t want the fruits Of popularit 
but beeause he’s afraid to face the sneers of his lodge mettibera 
He’s terrified of being thought quaint, old-fashioned sentimental. 
lyric, romantic, common, vulgar, popular He had in short, 


rather die than be Classified as imi ive oO h 
. mitative or 
electric. r, Morror of horrors, 


NUMEROUS NOW 
FAN MAIL PROVES 


MORE THAN 10,000 WROTE 
TO BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


By WARREN STOREY SMITH 


~~ 


as.such, but the 


10,000-odd letters received by Symphony Hall since the Boston 





Symphony went on the air late in December have a very special interest. 
They prove that musical culture is widely diffused both in this country 
and in Canada, or in. blunter terms, that there are plenty of musical high- 


brows in localities where you would least expect to find them. 

Thanks to the radio and to what was once derisively described as 
“canned music” it is possible today to have a wide and deep acquaintance 
with symphonic pieces of all degrees and kinds; with opera, chamber 
music and the literature of song. Several of these correspondents stated 
that they had become acquainted with the Boston Symphony through its 
recordings and were pleased to discover that it sounded just as well over 
the air. One or two went so far as to declare that they had guspegted that 
the records had been doctored. S« & ° ¢ 3 

There are those who seriously doubt the value of programme notes. 
It is perfectly true that a great many concert-goers appear to disregard 
them and sit complacently with their programme books unopened, ignoring 
alike the texts of songs and choruses and the ‘‘argument” in the case of 
programme music. Such individuals have not learned how to Itsten and 
they must be left to enjoy their half-pleasures. Anyway, an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the 10,000 letter and postcard writers now under discussion 
asked for the explanatory leaflet with notes on forthcoming programmes, 


‘available at a nominal cost. 

A great many of these communications have been marked with the 
letter Q for query—it might as well have been R for request—~and these 
aré the ones in which musical preferences are expressed. Some say “let 
us have the classics’ or “none of this modern stuff.” Others, more broad- 
minded, wish to be informed as to what is going on today. Several men- 
tion the composer they wish to hear rather than specific works. Beethoven 
and Tchaikovsky are especially favored in such instances. One corres- 
pondent asked for “all of Strauss,” while a Southern clergyman said that 
he and his associates wanted 18th: century music and Mahler! 


The really surprising thing was that almost nobody asked for the 
wrong sort of music, though there were requests for works not in the 
orchestra’s repertory, such as Bruckner’s Sixth Symphony and Mahler’s 
Sixth and Seventh, or for pieces that have gone long unheard at Symphony 
Hall, for example, the Symphony of Hermann Goetz, Wollt’s ‘‘Penthesilea,”’ 
Reger’s Boecklin tone poems, the Ninth of Bruckner. There was one let- 
ter that asked for Suppe’s “Pique Dame” Overture and the “Dance of the 
Hours” from “La Gioconda,”’ items to be referred to Arthur Fiedler, and 
another that put in a bid for Paderewski’s Minuet, the Overture to “The 
Barber of Seville’ and “lots of operatic selections.” _ 

Among the other composers wanted were Shostakovitch and Sibelius. 
Some people liked the former’s Sixth Symphony, heard in the second con- 
cert, others did not. And this is what you might expect. One fellow 
wished to hear Balakirev and Cui. There is virtually nothing available 
from the latter, of course, and what little there is of the former has not 
been played here in years. Unusual items noted in a batch of these letters 
the other day were Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Manfred’” Symphony, the “Faust” 
Symphotiy of Liszt, Liadov’s “The Enchanted Lake,” d’Indy’s “Symphony 
on a French Mountain Song,” Mahler’s ‘The Song of the Earth,’ Reger’s 
Variations on a Theme of Mozart, Shostakovitch’s Seventh Symphony, 
Bruckner’s Seventh, Schumann’s Second and the orchestral transcription 
(is there such a thing?) of Beethoven’s “Pastoral’’ Sonata, a name some- 
times given to Opus 28. On the negative side was a plea for “‘no Harris, 
Schuman or Virgil Thomson.” . 
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A Japanese writing fr 
rag om an internment camp said . 
— Japanene in this country had not acquired a taste for weseaaiita 4 
re ; © younger generation wanted it. Many, by the wa ag i 
etters irom men in armed forces both in this country and ref Pe ts the 


* * * * 


Speaking of William Shuman, that able American com i 

of three commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music Foundati stg i 
symphonic work. The others are Igor Stravinsky and Bela Qe ee * 
more Americans, William Bergsma and Robert M Palmer hg abe 
sioned to write each a piece of chamber music. The di actors GPE 
Foundation authorizing these awards are Dr. Serge Seueseshoc: ae the 
Burgin, Dr. Howard Hanson, Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell: sin = % chard 
gorsky. The above constitute the second series of grants by she Foal 

.§ a- 


tion, established in 1942 as a memorial to Natalie Koussevitzky. The first 
1Ss ; rs 


fruits of this benevolence were the Symphony of Martiny one of th 
J ; oO e 


successes of the past season, and 

. ’ a S ‘mM hon 
for performance and then withdrawa. Tt will be head anes 
mn, 


samuel Barber and Benjamin Britten are at work on commissioned operas 
aS. 


Old Grumpy Again: Reflections 
On the Symphony Programs 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. 


The most obvious fact turned up b 
. thumbing over th ~ 
ords of the Boston Svm “ith dag ’ | reece 
reataliasvars teen ymphony orchestra is this: the programs 
They were, in fact. fairl j 
; y unimspired throughout th 
Mies te cent eat seringing to mind as xdieamanie pe 
: rom the point of view of pro ing. it 
need hardly be said that the executi voted een Ms 
‘ductor and orchestra alike were i Sriat etae ne 
€ in almost every c b 
without compare. Indeed, we h Sain elinnean a 
| Se , ave time and again climb 
mes ‘ bone to proclaim that Dr. Koussevitzky, on the eve ~ nis 
silabie i ect ae the orchestra the greatest. instrumental. 
as ever known. Nobody_has even tried, so 


far, to saw that limb off. o Be 3 / haw bh 
Ironically enough, the neces his 43 (hs instrutnent 


Plays have grown steadily less interestin 
g. Perha - 
iad iar tg aetarntots In oo first place, it ste tor lec * 

10n audiences of the concert season 
pretty much the same through the years, t by ‘the 
natural process of evolution. Some of the Ide pie stiles aaa 
out and are replaced by new ones. We oe xsl ymin ae 
sa 

ae the average member of a symphony concert Bran Hess _ 
een a patron for five or even more years. Yet with the first 
performances excepted, there were but a handful of composifamad 
— this year that had not been done within the last five years: 
¢ Brahms Fourth and Second, the Beethoven Fifth, Mendels- 
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sohn’s “Italian,” Prokofieff’s “Classical” and Shostakovitch’s Fifth 
and Sixth, to mention a few. It is true that many of them bear 
constant repetition and certainly none of the above fell on deaf 
ears this year. Moreover, in Dr. Koussevitzky’s increasingly pro- 
found conception of them they actually seemed newer than ever. 
It is important of mention merely as a trend. 

There have been, it must be admitted, a fairly representative 
sprinkling of first performances and revived novelties. Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky has always been a most ardent champion of the new 
music. He has, in fact, been identified from the beginning of his 
eareer with new music, not only as conductor but as publisher. 
In both fields he holds an enviable record as a benefactor of con- 
temporary composition, and even were that his sole contribution 
to music, he could not be forgotten. 

His interest in new music has by no means dimmed, but some- 
thing has gone awry, and this season only four “firsts’’ may be 
credited to him. To be sure, three out of the four seem destined 
for golden futures: the Martinu Symphony certainly, and the 
Harris Fifth possibly, while the Schumann Cantata has already 
achieved (from reasons not wholly discernible) the Pulitzer Prize. 
There were, in addition, a. round dozen first Boston perform- 
ances, of which perhaps Copland’s “Lincoln Portrait” was most 
interesting—and Shostakovitch’s Seventh most gaudy. All of this 
accounts for 16 new works, which means that only one out of every 
five pieces played were not twice heard. 

That this should be so (and evidently it is so because of the 
prevailing feeling that new music is but a necessary evil to be 
tolerated for the sake of the printed records), is a sobering com- 
mentary on contemporary music appreciation. We all like to 
think we’ve come a long way since the good old days, but so far 
as musical curiosity is concerned, we’ve progressed not at all. Our 
grandfathers and their grandfathers were infinitely more recep- 
tive to new music than we are. Maybe it puzzled them and maybe 
much of it was distasteful to them, but could you get them to go 
to a concert which failed to bring out at least some music they 
hadn’t heard before? You definitely could not. Can you imagine, 
in Beethoven’s time, the board of directors of an orchestra call- 
ing up. their conductor and chastizing him severely for insisting 

on performing new music, as happened in this year of 1943 to a 
celebrated conductor in America? Yes, so far as new music is 
concerned, the American audience has its fingers firmly implanted 
in its ears. 

It is consequently up to men in Dr. Koussevitzky’s position to 
yank them out, bv force if necessary. This doesn’t mean we have 
to like all we hear; personally, for instance, we cannot abide the 
music of Bela Bartok, but we want, at least, to hear it. This is 
a digression, however, for it is not the orchestra’s policy in con- 
nection with new music we are discussing. The essential point is, 
we aren’t getting enough novel music, enough revivals of estab- 
lished classics. In place of the “Italian” Symphony, why not the 

“Scotch”. or the “Reformation”? Instead of Schubert’s C major, 
why not the B flat?. In place of Bach’s Third Brandenburg, why 


not the Second. Instead of Sibelius’ First, Second and Fifth, why 
‘not the Fourth and Seventh? And so on, ad infinitum. 

-No doubt it is presumptuous to sit here and say “do this” and 
“do that.” There are problems of time, of key relationship, of 
instrumental and choral demands to be considered, and such 
‘matters are of course interminably considered. We on the out- 
side can simply have no idea of the difficulties involved in arrang- 
ing 24 concert programs (now compounded by the radio hour), and 
in all credit, the powers that be do spend miserable hours sur- 
mounting those difficulties. Thts is no time to let down, though, 


and the orchestra could well heed the Hollywood axiom that an 


actor is only as good as his last performance. 


Monday Symphonies Begin 


Shostakovitch’s Symphony No. 7, national inheritance in tone, The 


op. 60, presented last night in Sym- first movem 
| ent wi 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 
SYMPHONY HALL 


Serge Koussevitzky conducted 
the first program of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s Monday eve- 
ning series of concerts at Symphony 
Hall last evening. The works played 
were the shining Symphony in G 
major, No. 88 of, Haydft, and the 
vast and disputed Seventh. Sym- 
phony of Dmitri Shostakovitch. 

The Seventh Symphony of Shos- 
takovitch is a product of the most 
tmultuous times this worn and 
wretched world has ever known. 
There are associatioris which hardly 
can be divorced in consideration of 
the work, and the very circum- 
Stances of its creation and perform- 
ance are enough to thwart ‘the ob- 
jective approach. And yet, who 
wants to approach music objective- 
ly, for is not most of it recei d 
weighed by the emotions? : 

On repeated hearing one’sffersc 
al reactions to the Seventh Sym- 
phony become cooler. One of the 
most striking characteristics of 
Shostakovitch’s music is the forth- 
right simplicity of his melodic in- 


vention. And this is nowhere more 


Five Herzogs, aerialists; Jimmy 
Riley, singer of popular ballads; 
Mary and Bill Hill, dancers de luxe; 
Bea White, acrobatic dancer; Smith 
and Delores, sépia dancing team; 
Don Camp, head balancing musi« 
cian. 


; The screen features are “Roxie 
‘apparent than in the charming and . n 


Hart” and “Castle in the Desert.” 


almost naive tunes of the Seventh 

| Symphony. Perhaps this, and their 

|frequent repesition, almost un- 

‘adorned, accounts for i ack of 
st, 


|Staying power, - 0: a mm 
| To one listeneé at fe he Sev- 


enth Symphony sometimes rings 
hollow, Th bombast, the inordinate 
length ahd the thinness of its con- 
tev. prevent it from settling per- 
manently in the mind. 

The Performances last evening 
were oddly uneven. Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky took the Haydn Symphony 
at a fast clip that rather obscured 
its lovely details. And yet, there 
were moments of shimmering. crys- 
tal beauty. The Shostakovitch, on 
the other hand. was Played almost 
wholly with fervor and sincerity. 
Its execution was an example of 
Superb generalship, 


The concert Will be repeated this 
afternoon at 3.—dJ. W, R. 


Monday Concert 

The first subsidiary concert of the 
season was given last night by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Serge 
Foussevitzky conducting, The pro- 


gram was as follows. f , 7 ¥ 
(a 2 au = 


Symphony in G major, I] 
No, 13) 


INO, Havdn 
Symphony No, 7, Op. 60 Shostakoviteh 


Dr, Koussevitzky last night gave 
Boston another chance to hear the 
controversial new Symphony of 
Shostakovitch, in a performance 
that left the rafters rocking once 
more. Upon a fourth hearing, 
(there have been two radio broad- 
casts in addition to the Boston per- 
formances) the work almost takes on 
the shape of a nodding acquaintance. 
The climaxes lose some of their 
terrifying qualities and the melodic 
line does not seem as Strange, but 
none of the power is gone from 
the magnificent crescendos. 

The work wil] undoubtedly be the 
storm center of discussion in musi- 
cal drawing rooms al] Over the 
country this season, and perhaps 
for more to come. There is no 
denying the emotiona] impact of the 
first and last movements, although 
it seems that wise condensation of 
the crescendo in the first might be 
an improvement. The audience, 
however, signified its approval by 
bursting into applause at the close 
of the first movement, something a 
Boston audience does very rarely, 

The concert opened with a 
splendid reading of Haydn’s de- 
lightful G major symphony. Dr. 
Koussevitzky so obviously loves the 
works of the early symphonists that 
it seems that he almost caresses 
the music from. the orchestra. 
Nowhere does the perfection of the 
Boston orchestra’s strings show up 
better than in the works Of Haydn 
and Mozart. The attack, the 
Pianissimos and _ the crescendos 
were done beautifully in last night’s 
performance. Here is an exquisite 
work that never loses its savor 
Whether the newer work on the 
program will last nearly as well is 
a question which only time will 
tell. The program will be repeated 


this afternpon at three o’clock. 
Ne alo{ oe a 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. 


' | By RUDOLP 
M nd Symphon the floor with Mahler over the first ot ELIE, Jr. all, a dance, and while the word 
onday oympnony ‘symphony. It is a youthful work and Sarabande is practically never 


The second program of the Monday-Tues- fjJled with all the Byronic intensity | spok 
, ’ ae : re me . . en e 
phony: Hall by the ‘Boston aunnchany peokias of a wholly Freudian personality, : , z “rcheetre, Gorge at petett: ae ee “state~ 
ra, Richard Burgin conducting. Georges: | ste- . i r f ght’s te | 
,Muarent Laurent, flutist, was the soloist yet it reflects all the maudlin, taste esday series in Mmpo was 


v SO sta 
fn the Bach B.minor Suite. The program less qualities of. the later Mahler, | 7 ht. The program tely it virtually stood still. 


was as follows: and as such is almost fair game. It 
a-aeo. @ 9M FS MINOP..........-s00-2acn : 

Binfonictts "Op. 27. -.seeess. LOpatnikoff Was @ great pity that Mahler, of all 
Symphony No. 1 in D major........Mahler the world’s lyric geniuses, should 
s of the prac- 

The repeat performance by Rich- ave been so possessed o 
ie | ,., tically messianic drive to achieve 
ard Burgin and the orchesti a of the the colossal. He succeeded, of course. 
Lopatnikoff Sinfonietta and _ the omitting no means however gro- 
Mahler D Major Symphony, with the tesque, in securing stupendous ef- 
added attraction of Bach’s B minor ined Biya Sn gee a el ¥ 

' ' ) “s usicians. s at t 
multe fo1 Flute sine SEringe, aah ‘lyricist: even a miniaturist. not- 
Helen Howe's novel pre-concert withstanding his superb orchestral 
monologue, for the benefit of the and contrapuntal mastery, and his 
Monday evening and Tuesday after- Songs are invariably works of art. 
"This lyric tendency streams through 


noon audience, found everything | +14 inflated measures of his sym- 


Shipshape for a tidy and geneally phonies like a ray of light, and all 
excellent concert. / Zz {-¢ | at once the loveliest fragments of 
The Bach Suite, for all its ex- melody shines through. This occurs 


sas time and again in the D Major Sym- 
Bere trenens, — nave penn ane phony, and makes it well worth the 
perhaps with a little more’liveliness hearing. But it doesn’t make it, to 


@ll around; while the Lopatnikoff us, at any rate, a work of unalloyed 
Sinfonietta, although endowed with cape In fact, most of it is a crash- 
ing bore. 
sufficient verve, offered little in the Georges Laurent, the orchestra’s 
Way of substantial fare. As for Mah- principal flutist, was the soloist in 
der—well, there are two points of the Bach Suite. As always, he 
View in the matter. Our own hap- achieved a lovely tone and a flaw- 
pens to be more anti than pro and less technique although the orches- 


tral support was occasionally heavy 
although we have undergone con- ang jifeless. Mr. Lopatnikoff, com- 


Siderable pummeling (both in print poser of the Sinfonietta, was in the 
@nd in person) from a respected col- audience and received a cordial 
league’ who wallows in Mahler ana Welcome from the audience, As it 
| % FS Re ; seemed to us before, the inner move- 
presents pretty convincing evidence went was most enjoyable, reflecting 
that that neglected composer is much of the lyric quality of Stra 
nothing less than‘ gigantic, we CaN~: vinsky in his “Baiser de la Fee.’ 
mot achieve -that state of musical] 


-., Richard Burgin’s conducting had 
ecstasy which seems to go along with authority, his reading of the Mahler 
pro-Mahlerism. : 


being especially effective. 
It is not fair, perhaps, to go to 6 esp y etrective 


The Brahms was without 


Corel] | 
i unless you conside 


Saraband - 
s a 
Pinelli, ’ S'8Ue, and¥ Badinerie; arr, 


atane slower tempo of th 


Sympho as one, 
Rimsky-K ny No. 


orsakoyv 
Night on Mount 


“*Mlada’’; Capriccio Espagnol, op Sr oie Ban 
Taking it by and large, the Mon- THe sy 
day-Tuesday audiences came off a 
little better than the Friday-Satur- 
day audiences this tim 


a perfect performance 


wrong with the Fifth; it ; 


you hear it practically ever “Night on Mount Tr 

, y week. Jay,” ] n ig~ 
So last hight’s concert—the first half $~ vas a 1 
of it, anyhow—was ig 


period, 
day that 


t as musi | 
It allowed hear pompaniment., 


harp, and for that 


he orchestra and condu 
cto ~ 

ersed it with customary belfltests 
and the concert came to an end with 
an even more virtuoso performance 
of the same composer’s “ 
Espagnol.” ‘The concert 
peated this afternoon, 


we are grateful. 
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t 
ing, and the gaiety, almos 
: I Seivedity, of Rimsky~-Korsakoff, sec- 
Koussevitz y ond halt. The Russian composer 
* d ‘shows ee we gs P 
dling of instruments that m 
eads Varie 


ssic and romantic styles of or- 
W sempanint combinations dun, drab, 
L 1 [ t orks and monochromatic, Cymbals? You 
us ad hear the vibrations till the cis 
the four sym-' Guiver is quenched cath dh oma Be 
Most difficult of a listener the player's coat. Tam ou og 
saypipaar = ee , one in F are aware of the aking pe ra 
a age oi the Boston) bling against the player’s thu oo 
Major, No. 3, whic under the the last rub. Solo flute, gab arsine: 
Teton: De hares Koussevit-' what, stands out plain, > cle 
galt ai rela Hall may be the din and fury of st) 
m™ wont It is path age undertak- a = vase 4 hace aa oa 
a t- The Boston y, 
Sate in Bie toner ox ads nasate blended into the One Big carne 
Birt or orchestral work, orig-' tra of America, will doubtless rea 
quartet, 


fal in material, exalted in mood, Ontrak, red 
ve a cay ste and a vet i ee? 8 oon a. Sie Dree oH of 
tained level; never drooping ae eran Seine itiative. Under inde- 
otal from COn= shift of the ini atv 
Miia: or over-recklessly aspiring. ores’ that arimectes Goa 
‘3 . 3 does, truly| stands that orches ays - 
ay psn aa ld gy pro- | what they shall play; whereas un. 
enough, ae ovement tO mOVe-' der general national 01 gan aakeit 
SS. paso singing a More! the rule tends to become a tae 
ment, the gl the first, the | and audiences determine w gpa / 
a + ts brighter and more) chalj hear. Little ne ction 
pabe “goer ate the fourth de- that in the case of an insti “na 
tuneful yer r and moving tO jjke the ee eee 
veloping rm the matchless manner o¢ new York, as the most . ie 
ox Rrahine coda. At last, then, be study of the arte iso alg he Five 
il; and we find, yor shows. e 
abe oth. ‘the yg sndins of time, bhi subscribers have an “nen 
es So awe in a more or Jesg des- chance there, having “ Pras 
oe i “got? tdaeagey month’s set of programs * T 
F eeiste iacertrant the seriousness preference on. — Pn es 
of Brahms, in the first half of the 


ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER CONCERT 


Audience Wel] Pleased at 
Symphony 


The third Monday evening Symphony 
concert of the season took place last 


evening. Dr. INoussevitzky had planned 


to introduce a novelty on this occasion, 


ourth Symphony 
Nicolai Berezowsky, cOMmMissioned by 
the Loussevitzky Music Foundation, 
Ine., established in memory of Mme. 


INoussevitzky Who fj i pt less 
than a year 020. fafa - Z... 
However, there “Was jn: imfiGlent time 
tO prepare the new work and in its 
Stead the conductor offered the Third 


Symphony of Brahms, which had heen 


Dlaved at a pair of reg ' COBcerts 
Carlier in the Season. Post 

Last evening’s prosramnge, which wil] 
be repeated this afternoon, further con- 
tained a Suite made by Pinelli out of 
movements from the Corelli 
the symphonie arrangement of the 
third act of timsky-Korsakov’s opera- 
ballet. “Mlada"’ (Night on Mt. Triglay), 
and the same composer's brilliant ‘and. 
always popular Spanish Caprice. 

Since all of these numbers have al- 
ready been heard this season at the 
I'riday and Saturday concerts, com- 
ment on them is unnecessary at this 
time, In their severa] Ways they serve 
to display the virtues of the orchestra 
and its leader and last night’s andi- 
ence, while somewhat smaller than 
usual, probably because to the holiday 


the newly-completed Ir 


Sonatas, 


} Season, was properly enthusiastic. 


SYMPHONY HALL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Serge Koussevitzky conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
third Monday evening concert at 
Symphony Hal] last evening. A fa.- 
miliar program included a Corelli 
Suite for Strings, arranged by Et- 
tore Pinelli; the Third Symphony 
of Brahms, and two works of Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, “Night on Mount 
Triglav”’ and “Spanish Caprice.” | 

The Corelli Suite is comprised’ of 


three ements — Sarabande, 
garnered 


agreeable, but quite in- 
The opening Sarabande, 
taken at a very deliberate pace, was 
played rather stodgily, 
On the oth 
Symphony wa 


ovation, 
price” 
this was an example o 


Symphony’s _in p 
dR SF sede 
“Nfeoht is 


s a 
concert synthesis of fhe third act of 
Rimsky - Korsakov’'s Opera - ballet, 
“Mlada.” It contains a good many 
pages of tinsel] novelty and some 
stunning orchestra] effects. But a 
§00d deal of it is dull, too. . 

The program will be repeated this 
.afternoon at 3.—J. W. R. 





Plays Mozart Piano Concerto, 


Richard Burgin Conducting 


Robert Casadésus, the pianist, 
called out the best in the musicians 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra at Symphony Hall last evening, 
assisting a reduced, classical group 
of them in a presentation of the 
Mozart Piano Concerto in C major 
that bears the catalogue nnmber 
of K.467. In another view, the 
Symphony men summoned all that 
is subtle and exquisite in the 
execution and interpretation of 
Mr. Casadésus. Or, still another 
way of looking at the matter, the 
Monday subscribers took on a 
listening attitude that made good 
performance natural and _ inevi- 
table. At any rate, it was a lively 
and quite inspired platform, a 
credit certainly to Richard Burgin, 
who conducted. /- 26> 

To mention Mozart with the 
name Casadésus is to put things 
together that belong together. For 
Mozart in the Casadésus family 
means music at its best, and at its 
ultimate, too. With the Casa- 
désuses, whatever has been com- 
posed since Mozart is music of the 
future and has yet to find its place 
in art. To say that Robert Casa- 
désus appears as soloist in a Mo- 
zart work is to talk authentic 
business. Mozart is largely a ques- 
tion of tone, a sound that brings 
back a period; and not the antique- 
dealer and costume-party manner 
of doing either. Mr. Casadeésus 
causes the composer to live today, 
as in a time that has never passed 
and that never will pass. 

That is not modernizing any~ 
thing. It is just doing a job in an 


appropriate style. A break, indeed, 
comes in the illusion when Mr. 


Casadésus plays the cadenza in the 
first movement. There we give our- 
selves the pinch by which we real- 
ize that we are we, instead of peo- 
ple in a sublimated nowhere. Per- 
haps there, too, the excitement 
moderates and never quite re- 
sumes. Afterwards regular ee 
conditions prevail—-; penne, 
legro and what not. 

First on the ieee stood 
Respighi’s strange arrangement of 
Old Dances and Airs for the Lute; 
as if it were possible for a come- 
poser to raise tunes for the quiet- 
est, most subdued of instruments 
up to an orchestral force of so- 
nority. But possible or impossible, 
Respighi does it, and interestingly. 

Last on the program, Strauss’ 
“Don Quixote” Variations, Jean 
Bedetti, as solo cellist, character- 
izing the Knight, and Jean Lefranc, 
viola player, representing in a‘ re- 
mote way the Squire. Here is a 
work composed 45 years ago and 
still thriving; not of far back 
enough date to be old school, nor 
new enough to furnish reason for 
further controversy. It merits, on 
a good account or two, being called 
original. In the first place, the com- 
poser knows better than to go after 
too much novelty. He sticks to his- 
toric form. Then for another 
mark, he is courageous, compelling 
the low-voiced, inelastic cello and 
the distant, “other-side-of-the- 
moon” viola into solo service. A big 
moment in Mr. Bedetti’s season, 
typifying Don Quixote; he gets a 
right handshake from the conduc- 
tor. Something of a moment also 
in Mr. Lefranc’s year; he gets a 
left-handed one. W. P. T. 


REAL DELIGHT 
BY SYMPHONY 


NEAR-PERFECT 
CONCERT GIVEN 


Remarkable Symphony by 
Boston Orchestra 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


A remarkable symphony concert, that 
of last evening and not to be missed 
by anyone who can manage to hear its 
repetition this afternoon, Richard Bur- 
gin, still at the helm, repeated two 
numbers from the programme of Jan. 
1s and 16, Respighi’s Old Dances and 
Ai’; for the Lute and Strauss’ ‘‘Don 
Q@uixote,’’ with Jean Bedetti and Jean 
Lefranc, as ‘cello and viola soloists 
respectively. lkxceedingly good when 
first presented, this version of Strauss’ 
nmiasterpiece has grown better and bet- 
ter and last night it was just about 
perfection any way you regard it. 

Robert Casadesus, who played the 
Saint-Saens’ C minor Piano Concerto 
at the Friday and Saturday concerts 
mentioned above, is soloist at this, the 
fourth supplementary pair, his piece 
this time being the Mozart Concerto in 
© major, K. 467. Mr. Casadesus is a 
rare pianist, of whom we in Boston 
6till know less than we should. His 
conception of Mozart’s Concerto last 
evening was most interesting. While 
there was plenty of delicacy when that 
quality was appropriate, the French 
pianist did not hestitate to be vigorous 
and robust, whey the occasion de- 
manded, ~ e ; i (yA 
For much too long ‘we Ihave looked 
upon Mozart as a sort of Dresden-china 
composer, when as a matter of fact he 
was often, as in the first and last 
movements of this concerto, an in- 
cipient Beethoven. Mr. Burgin and the 
orchestra gave the soloist firth and 
sympathetic support, and the brilliant 
finish of the third movement provoked 


a storm of applause, as long continued 


as it was hearty. Another demonstra- 
tion awaited Messrs. Burgin, Bedetti 
and Lafranc at the end. 


oe 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, Jr. 


Monday Symphony 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducting, gave the fourth 
program of its supplementary series in Sym- 
Roper Hall last night. The soloists were 
obert Casadesus, piano; Jean Bedetti, 
‘cello, and Jean Lefranc, viola. The pro- 
ram follows: 

ld Dances and Airs for the Latte (1st 
suite) : ighi 
Doncerse ‘in C for Piano and ‘Orchestra 
K. 467 Mozart 


( aces . 
‘*Don Quixote, as Op. 35. Strauss 


It was evident on the face of it 
that the Monday-Tuesday audiences 
were drawing a plum in hearing 
Robert Casadesus play Mozart and 


in getting, to boot, the Respighi 
Suite and the Bedetti performance 


of Strauss’s masterful “Don Quix- 
ote.” Sure enough, it all developed 
last night as expected and proved 
to be a 1. 36 V3 g in every 


detail: | - Nivaly 
While Mr. 26-431 perfor 


ance of the Saint-Saens’* Concerto 
at the regular series was, by the very 
nature of the music, a flashier, more 
brilliant affair, his performance of 


Mozart’s K, 467 was inestimably the 
more rewarding. Just what the Mo- 
zart flair is is no matter for discus- 
sion in a paragraph, but believe us, 
Mr. Casadesus has it and to spare. 
His phrasing, his incredible deiicacy 
yet virility of touch, his sensitivity 
to the ornaments and the inevitable 
trill climaxes and above all, his ex- 
traordinary feeling for the ensem- 
ble, all lend themselves to achiev- 
ing what can only be called the. 
Mozart miracle. And one took place 
jast night. 

In keeping with the character of 
the music, he was accompanied by 
a small ensemble, and the resulting 
precision and balance was testi- 
mony to the musicianship of 
soloist, orchestra and conductor. 
Moreover, the cadenzas, composed 
by the pianist, were in the tue 
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| av, the| not easy to recall a performance S60 
best possible taste. ‘The soloist was| exaulsitely adjusted from the tonal 
t ipoin or so 
ees. Soihusiassicelty: yeneved. aoe A peculiar atmosphere and charm. 
The concert began with an e€X-| 4,0 for the ‘“‘Daphnis and Chloe” ex- 
ceednigly fine performance of cerpts, Dr. Koussevitzky and his or- 
Respighi’s first suite arranged from chestra have a way with them that 
‘old dances and airs for the lute.’ defies imitation. Ravel himself was 
This is one of the best things Mr. only too ready to admit it. 
Burgin does, as he seeks out the 
antique progressions and the ex- Boston Symphony Orchestra 
quisite cadences, emphasizing them Arcady Dubensky, for many years 
with devotion and rich—but not a member of the first violin section 
gaudy—effect. Jean Bedetti’s per- of the New York. Philharmonic 
formance of the solo part of Symphony, made hit as com- 
Strausse’s “Don Quixote” was noble poser with the Boston Symphony 
‘and glowing, and the orchestra ast evening. His peeuee , ne 
‘under Mr. Burgin played with all Fugue for full orchestra opene e 
‘its accustomed virtuosity. Again, Sixth and final program of the 


, “shorter” series of Boston Sym- 
it seemed to us that there might phony concerts. 


have been more of an exalted feel- The remainder of Mr. Koussevit- 
ing in some of the sections, but zky’s rather conventional program 
generally speaking, the interpret@- fered Debussy’s Prelude to “The 
tion was excellent. ‘The concert afternoon of a Faun.” the Second 
will be repeated this afternoon at Suite of orchestral excerpts from 
2:30 o'clock. . Ravel’s ay me cincno one a ie 

PEN. after the interval, the Fift ym- 

BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 2)ier ine pecihoven, 

The beginning of the end of the So far as can be determined Mr. 
Symphony season is in sight when the Dubensky’s unpretentious and very 
Monday-Tuesday series comes tO a pleasant Prelude and Fugue was 
close. Last evening brought the final written in 1932, a year which was 
myncey.. presentation ‘and this: aster evidently (according to several ref- 


noon brings a repetition of a well-con- o ; tate | ad 
trived programme consisting of a new erences) the beginning ol a period 
during which he composed numer- 


Prelude and Fugue by Arcady Duben- 
sky, Debussy’s Prelude to “The After- ©US Works in this form for several 


noon of a Faun,” the Second “‘Daphnis orchestral y, 43 > con Dina- 
and Chloe’ Suite of 'Ravel and Bee- tions, aT PL 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. The Prélude and Fu is in slow 
One of the first violinists in the New time; the first, an adagio which ex- 
York Philarmonic-Symphony, Russian- ploits the sonoroties of strings alone; 
born Dubensky has been known to Bos- the second, andanie con moto for full 
ton through other orchestras, notably orchestra. The work is couched in a 
a “Reig ipl ilies sare eae ane ihe: romantic idiom and consiructed of a 
1 ye Ee ah enc PE se ag ve “ counterpoint which properly belongs 
oer Fall. RM vy ged “ gist pig | 10 the 19th Century, something quite 
ange eee’ edey ‘ Vp ° different from the counterpoints of 
Preaum 43.7. new butt ere | the Golden Age of Polyphony, the 
is nothing® particularly modern in this |16th Century, and of Bach’s time. 
idiom. In fact, the style seems to be The composer was present to ack- 
a sort of blend of Tchaikovsky and nowledge cordial applause. 
Franck. The Prelude, short and é6ol- The gray and lavender water-color 
emn, is for strings alone; the Fugue, pastels of the Debussy were very 
in slow tempo, is for full orchestra. beautifully painted. And the Ravel 
There is a very long and immediately was a wonderful contrast of climaxes 
attractive subject, the ,treatment of of irresistable force against whisper- 
which is free and harmonically and jng pianissimi. But neither had quite 
orchestrally ‘rich. The audience made the glorious sheen and the perfection 
it quite plain that it liked the work o4¢ detail which are customary with 


and at its conclusion Dr. Koussevitzky 
e O T , 
escorted the composer to the platform. Boston Symphony performances, 


The music of Ravel and Beethoven The Beethoven Symphony, on the 
had already been heard this season in other hand, was a tower of strength 
the longer series, but Debussy’s Prelude and power. It had spiritual vigor, 
had not, though, goodness knows, it is but the proper balance was not 
of frequent enough occurrence. Often ‘there. The program will be re- 
as it has been played, however, it is peated at 3 this afternoon.—J. W. R. 


SYMPHONY HALL ing it. rhymthanic impetus (which is 
never headlong) and by seleéctin 
Boston Symphony Orchestra|tempi that are inevitably right Last : : 
George Szell was the guest con-|¢Vening he received electric re-\ citing 
ductor last evening for the fifth|SPONses from the orchestra which | d es 
program of the “shorter” series of|Played with clarity, precision and? ©<% * 
Boston Symphony concerts, offering| the famous Boston Symphony bril-* ™0F© 
exhilareling, imaginative interpre-|liance and depth of tone. The or- having 
tations of the same works which! Chestral choirs were maintained in! comic 
he conducted at t e regular_con-| 4 wonderfully tlelicate balance. Double 
certs of Jan. 29-30. P.Qe | There was much charm, expres-tow 25 
It is not a particularly advefiture-|Siveness and beauty of detail in the ‘ore he 
some program, which includes Schu- | Schubert It was also exciting. United 
bert’s Symphony No. 7 in C major ‘Smetana’s Quartet, avowedly an 
and smetana’s Symphonic Poem,|¢xperiment in dramatic program 
The Moldau,” although Mr. Szell | music of chamber proportions, is ex- of the 
departs from convention with his| tremely difficult to play in its orig-*°USSe- 
own extraordinarily sensitive and|inal version. It has always seemed, 10t but 
effective orchestral version of Sme-|to most critics, to be too big for its; after 
tana’s String Quartet No. 1 in E/} boots. in Mr. Szell’s orchestral 'Faun,” 
minor, “From My Life.” But it is; version it becomes a large dramatic’ (Sec- 
: program musically perfect. emo-| work of grip and force, as well as< Fifth 
jonally fresh, springlike and richly | of quiet beauty. As with “The, 
rewarding. Both the audie | a most 
ence and|Moldau.” which closed the pro- bolist 
ihe men of the orchestra gave Mr.! gram, Mr. Szell made it flow. whirl. aie 


szell an ovation at the close of the and sin 1 ren- 
peringtins is | a_clou 4 | 
somucart | ‘sound. = , c af lovely ig back | 

Mr. Szell has a flair for outlining! The progtam “will be repeated att Of a 


he arehitecture ofa piece by giv-'3 this afternoon.—J. W. R. en 
i nay a memory of anc Ie : 
inclinations as you will, you are| the “Daptnie ot Chee suite ie 
; 1 to hold a good job of | ye ; eC Cems IR Sas . 
ae ef it be appr 
counterpoint, howsoever coneerva-| busty Rate? i and aris ee oe 
fe its style, i res tes ' - Ls A km 1. n= 
What Anwaie og, el idiianit like the Parisian, and how much 
day study in thi 7. Dresent=| an individual from the re ion of 
eT 4 y in this old-school form | the Pyrenees. h ey Te 
They hardly: con costing | melody.| ‘Though the Fifth Symphony h 
is 9 le ete cor anything that been many times “ye ‘the ae 
is merely contrapuntal exercise | ;+ ought to hav ae on the discs, 
ya Ingenious framing. When neo-| once more at ete vp beri. 
ata effort amounts only to that, imprint would h age: vurely the 
Chey rather fail to get excited. But correction. Re ephte een beyond 
a eee along a fugue that sings of the theme = the © 9 nih 
may at carries a message of senti-| certain me seer Py ae Pa ig - 
ment, ‘ Sonualy -e : , whic 
; = has furni: 
No) does it seem like a keyboard "rpm or anette ie spécula-~ 
hr dag adapted to orchestra, nor character endian tx. oe oat the 
i air string quartet fugue broad- baton, of a cadens: heen tal 
enec out with the sonorities of| rest and rhedll ty. > eee 
wind instruments. It sounds like sien a ARG AM iy: A 
something = symphonical] grand summing-up and conclusion 
ceived in the first place ‘anal ene ~ pap as @ sort of balance to that 
xs ; | | ~| brief strai ‘tte 
wi te ged a oe rag a texture of | j-< asia dy 0 the aber map 
1011n, wood, and brass tone, RR ara yevtgayi® - © Ob0e some- 
At any rate, a novelty by an on diy along in the opening 
old friend of Dr, Koussevitzky who! Ges aus W. PLT, 
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Mozartian style, that is to say, 
best possible taste. The soloist \ 
most enthusiastically received. © 
The concert began with an | 
ceednigly fine performance 
Respighi’s first suite arranged fr 
‘old dances and airs for the lt 
This is one of the best things ! 
Burgin does, as he seeks out | 
antique progressions and the | 


| are ing. 
quisite cadences, emphasizing th 6:45 WEEI— Market reports: news. 
with devotion and rich—but 1 7:00 Wee News. Musical Clock. 


gaudy—effect. Jean Bedetti’s p WNAC— Morning | Organ, Melodies 
formance of the solo part WeOP_ Apostleship of Praver. 

Yo 66 j WORL—Earlybir ession. 
Strausse’s “Don Quixote pps Mae 4:15 WNAC—Nelson Churchill, news, 
and glowing, and the orches WEEI—Uncle Elmer’s Pleasantville. 
‘under Mr. Burgin played with A) ae! yh de O’Brien, songs. 
its accustomed virtuosity. Agé ORL—Let’s Get Moving. 
it seemed to us that there Jy BTC Pesta. vs 

xaite € EEI—Aunt Jemima, Cameos. |. 
ni ’ ygenthengge yy pee por HDH—New England Fellowship. 
+ 
generally speaking, the interpre O 
tion was excellent. The conc 


mS ic Box 
Cor Wake Up, New England. 
will be repeated this afternoon 
2:30 o’clock. 


EI—News 
BY WARREN STOREY SMI 
me 


Z—Jack Dalton, songs. 
NAC—Musical Clock. 
El—United Front War News. 
HDH—News. 
BZ—Musical Toast. 
The beginning of the end of Time. 
Symphony season is in sight when M Timetable, 
Monday-Tuesday series comes tO @ nleasant Prelude and Fugue was 
es Last shir vp phe igen ree x written in 1932. a year which was 
Monday presentatio is - a ikisemale sping pie 
noon brings a repetition of a well-con- abe reesei esa seis <> Figo averes a 
trived programme consisting of a new ae eee io inn eget p 
Prelude and Fugue by Arcady Duben- during which he composea numer- 
sky, Debussy’s Prelude to “The After- OUS works in this form for several 


noon of a Faun,” the Second “Daphnis orchestral “13 ‘ha bina- 
and Chloe’ Suite of ‘Ravel and Bee- tions. ~ « at? 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. The Prelude and Fug@ is in slow 


One of the first violinists in the New time; the first, an adagio which ex- 
York Philarmonic-Symphony, Russian- ploits the sonoroties of strings alone; 
born Dubensky has been known to Bos- the second, andanie con moto for full 
ton through other orchestras, notably orchestra. The work is couched in a 
the Peoples’ Symphony, but this Was yomantic idiom and constructed of a 
the first hearing of his music in Sym- counterpoint which properly belongs 
phony Hall. It was also the biel ree to the 19th Century, something quite 
formanceganywhere of 2 7: Cg | different from the counterpoints of 

n 


. | 

gee ‘ 13.7.4, ew but t ere | the Golden Age of Polyphony, the 
is nothing particularly modern in this | 16th Century, and of Bach's time. 
idiom. In fact, the style seems to be The composer was present to ack- 
a sort of ‘blend of Tchaikovsky and nowledge cordial applause. 

Franck. The Prelude, short and 6ol- The gray and lavender water-color 
emn, is for strings alone; the Fugue, pastels of the Debussy were very 
in slow tempo, is for full orchestra. beautifully painted. And the Ravel 
There is a very long nnd immediately was a wonderful contrast of climaxes 
attractive subject, the ,treatment of of irresistable force against whisper- 
which is free and harmonically and ing pianissimi. But neither had auite 
orchestrally rich. The audience mane the glorious sheen and the perfection 
ON a ceaawihake of detail which are customary with 

‘ ° Ps Boston Symphony performances, 


e h latform. 
Phu sywtiate ‘of Ravel ia “Beethoven The Beethoven Symphony, on the 
had already been heard this season in other hand, was a tower of strength 
the longer series, but Debussy’s Prelude and power. It had spiritual vigor, 
had not, though, goodness knows, it is ut the proper balance was not 
of frequent enough occurrence. Often there. The program will be re- 
as it has been played, however, it is peated at 3 this afternoon.—J. W. R. 


INJALDJZIV 
MORNING 


I—News, Dawn Patrol. 

F New England Farm Hour. 
alute. 
Journal, 
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Final Monday Symphony — 


Arcady Dubensky, composer,|has been ke raitir 
: y, pt a long time waiting 
| ag the guest ef the Boston Sym- for a chance to be introduced to 
f ony bore ah last evening,| Boston. Mr. Dubensky has more 
WHDH—Doro! roming from New York to attend |than one line of skill, too, having 


| the firs i , , . 
WMEX—Grossman’s Han first presentation of his work|made an excursion in the comic 
WNAC—Cheer Up-Gang. the direetio ‘ 
C er Up : etion of Serge Kousse-| Bass”) produced in Moscow 25 
WMEX—Shopping Talk. 
WEEI—Bachelor’s Childre , 
WEE Sond on bide. the applause for his piece, which| [pn closing the concerts of the 
_ The music prov 
; DFOve be remembered pleasantly: after 
WNAC—New England C 
Weor—Tavol Time. -p.casing the ear of any radical] ond Suite), and Beethoven's Fifth 
7 - ; > - . ’ * 
WNAC—Yankee House P 
WMEX—Christian Science period in a very subdued ren- 
WEEI—Aunt Jenny's Stor test i 
est product of Mr. Dubensky’s|time that two wars tend to kill 
bound to hold |, 
1 a good job of | jet it be appreciated how like De- 
What hearers do like a present-. like the Parisian, and how much 
They hardly care for anything that a epi the Fifth Symphony has 
classic effort amounts only to that Sette i ee, ee ae 
nere came along a fugue that sj 
| Hav SINS | of the theme of th 
rime t > Of the Scherzo at a 
Nor does it seem like a keyboard 
ened out with’ the sonorities of baton, of a cadenza, a moment of 
ceived in the first place and in- 't acted as a sort of balance to that 
At any rate, a novelty by an here well along in the opening 


WwCOP—Carlos Molina’s Nentitle “0 

WHz_-Helomate, sketch, | titled Prelude and Fugue, under opera field (“Romance for Double 
WEEI—Honeymoon Hill, @, 

WHDH—Fishermen’s pimp itzky. Mr. Dubensky, called from| years and more ago, before he 

; . bd > ry A | 

WME Tahoe Heview PlS Place in the audience to the|tock up residence in the United 
WBZ—A Woman of AmePlatform, made acknowledgment of | States 
of e 
WNAC—Sydney Moseley,flid service as 
WEEI—Mary Lee Taylor, 414 ° the Cop; | Monday subscription, Dr. Kousse- 
WHDH—Breakfast Time, } om f . itzky did ?, 
WMEX—Kick—Conga. | ran vitzKy did things that cannot but 
WORL—News; Academy € of a sor 
WBZ—Vic and Sade, epee could scandalize nobody’s the new piece, Debussy’s “F 9 
a ist ““geelings and yet c " yg > ‘i ee ; S- aun, 
WEEI—Second Bus and a yet could hardly help | Ravel’s “Daphnis et Chloé” (Sec- 
WCOP—Tavol Time. "4 ; 
WBZ—Snow Village, skedistener, if perchance there hap- Symphony. He achieved t 
WEEI_Bright Horizon, “pened to be one in attendance on subtle recallin f tl shall 
WHDH—Famcus Song Hit Monday night. There is no such g of the Symbolist | 
WCOP-_lItalian Time. thing as giving cold regard to . | 
WBZ—David Harum, skettvell-composed fugue Tike ‘thie os oe OF the * Faun,” getting back) 
MEX News. MIS | the aroma, to say the least, of a 
workshop. Be as mode 
tem 7p. DC as rm in your ' 2 
% , memory of and crede 
inclinations as you will, you are the “Daphnis et Chios” pai 
counterpoint, howsoever 
vsoever conserva- wat ’Y 
tive its style, in respect. | Dussy Ravel is, and again how un- 
, : 'an individ i 
day study In this old-school form | the P HA) rom the region of 
to show is interesting melody.| yrenees, Re remains. 
tng A vt ve . en m | 
merely contrapuntal exercise it peg Bea ee on the: Claes 
and ingenious framing. When neo-|,. nog nove Deen recorded 

: ey ye : »} imprint would ; 

they rather fail to get excited. But correction RaGusdink "ton se 
) AON, INCRE return 
and that carries a messa 
, S ¢ ssage of senti- to} ; , 
sear : Be ¢ certain place in the Finale, which 
has furnished matter of spécula- 
fugue adapted to orchestra. nor tion for analysts, it took on the 
like a stri | 1 Pinf 6 character under Dr. Koussevi ’ 
> a String quartet fugue broad- “+ ROURSOY ERED a 
rj : ; rest and recollect bia 
wind instruments. It sounds like grand summin ection before the 
something .symphonically  con- ning-up and conclusion. 

: brief strain of so tat} 
evitably wrought into a texture of | ;< ny ry wr meditation that 
violin, wood, and brass tone. rao d_to the oboe some- 
old friend of Dr. Koussevitzky who | nithngtasanio W.P.T, 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. thus falls into the category of dead 
contemporary compoosers, for al- 

Monday Symphony though the music harks back to a 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, Sergébygone day in many ways, it is en- 
Koussevitzky conducting, offered the ext peocg by a distinctly modern but 


rogram of Supplementary series in 
following’ Progra th mye A eaapsianc nd ‘nesubtly employed harmonic texture. 
Debussy. Prelude a ‘‘L’Apres- mise it seems to us the composer has 
d’un Faune’ blended the past and present as 
‘‘Daphnis and Chloe,’’ | Suite 
Symphony No, 5 in egneatly as it has been done in some 
minor, ‘op 6 “time. 

A catholic sort of program cul- Moreover, for all their brevity, 
minating inevitably in Beethoven’sthe Prelude and Fugue have sub- 
Fifth Symphony brought the Mon- Stance and point, which can hardly 
day evening series of concerts to a be said for most of the brief excur- 


close last night. There was a first Sions contemporary composers make 
performance of a Prelude and Fugue With their “essays” and what not. 


by Dubensky; there was Debussy’s Until Mr. Dubensky came along, 
ever green “Afternoon of a Faun”; we’d come to think the only vehi- 


there was Ravel’s extraordinary tour cle a contemporary American could 
de force and there was Beethoven,ride was symphony with a g0od deal 


and it is. hard to se more of instrumental fringe on top. 
could be asked. ay k “$3 In short, Mr. Dubensky’s Prelude 


The Dubensky shied came as made and well-sounding, are an ad- 
something of a shock, and had not made and well-sounding, is one ad- 
the composer walked out on the mirable addition to the repertoire. 
stage to receive one of the most ~hey were admirably played, too, as 
cordial audience receptions of the W@S everything else on the program. 
season, it would have been hard toPr. Koussevitzky’s “Faun” seemed 


a bit too well-bred for our taste, but 
cect ey DOF Dae peees 2 Cte “Daphnis and Chloe” was as heady 
century. as ever, if not headier. The con- 


This is not to say Mr.“Bubensky cert will be repeated this afternoon 
at 3 o’clock. 


Pension Fund Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Serze 
Koussevitzky prvniveriges f ave its 96th 
Pension Fund on n Symphony Hall 
Heth rogram ss ag 

eonore’’ 
mphony No. 9 s D 
The soloists were Zina 
; Anna Kaskas, con- 
a tenor and Julius 
, The orchestra and soloists 
by the Harvard Glee 
and the Hadclif e Choral Society, G. Wa@- 
lace Woodworth, conductor. 


It is hardly possible to conceive 
of a more stunning performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth than Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky, the orchestra, soloists and 


chorus gave yesterday afternoon. It 
was not short of supe in con- 
ception and little 5 2: tupen- 
dous in execution. fy Cys 

We thought hae i ] year, 
and if Dr. Koussevitzky chooses to 
do it again next year, we’ll think the 
same thing. It’s just local pride or 
provincialism or maybe plain stub- 
bornness, but we can’t bring our- 
selves to believe that any other 
conductor, orchestra or chorus can 
recreate this incredible masterpiece 
with such devastating cumulative 
effect. 

Not forgetting the role or the 
musicianship of the performers, in- 
strumental and-vocal, the responsi- 
bility for so extraordinary an effect 
lies squarely upon the conductor’s 
shoulders. It is difficult to say 
where any virtuoso conductor’s 
showmanship leaves off and his 
musical conviction begins, but with 
Dr. Koussevitzky and the Ninth, 
the conviction unquestionably be- 
gins at the opening bar. 

It is also difficult to capture the 
precise nature of the catalystic role 
he assumes in such a performance: 
It is more than mere conviction, 
obviously, for there have been many 
sincere bunglers, and it is more than 
mere technical proficiency, for there 
are hordes of time beaters. What 
it is that Dr. Koussevitzky brings 
with him to the stand is a lifetime 
spent in the painful assimilation of 
musical insight, of style, of under- 
standing of the creative forces 
which brought so great a work as 
the Ninth into being. That there 


are thosé wno could question a 
‘tempo here or a dynamic distor- 


e tion there makes no difference 
whatever; those who heard the 
Ninth yesterday heard it in the ul- 


5 timate conception of a very great 


man. 

Naturally, it bespeaks a formid- 
able force of executants to make 
this conception a reality. The or- 
chestra’s part was by all odds the 
most astonishing, the traversal by 
the violins, for instance, of the long 
phrase in triplets of the third varia- 
tion of the adagio being of un- 
paralleled beauty. The chora] fi- 
nale is effective even when it isn’t 
well sung, but the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, trained to a fine edge by Mr. 
Woodworth, sang it exceedingly well. 
It is the soloists who have the un- 
grateful parts to sing, but the 
quartet comprising Zina Lisichkina, 
Anna Kaskas, Kurt Baum and 
Julius Huehn acquitted itself not- 
ably well. The performers were 
given an ovation, and Dr. Koussevit- 
zky’s final appearance on the stand 
brought cheers. 


SYMPHONY HALL 
Pension Fund Concert 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
annual concert in aid of its pension 
fund, given at Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon, was devoted to 
Beethoven of the “Leonore”’ Over- 
ture No. 3 and the Ninth Symphony. 
Serge Koussevitzky conducted. The 
soloists were Zina Lisichkina, sopra- 
no; Anna Kaskas, contralto; Kurt 
Baum, tenor, and Julius Huehn, 
bass-baritone. The choruses were 
the Harvard Glee Club and Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society, trained by G. 
Wallace Woodworth. 

An especial occasion like a pen- 
sion fund concert is just the right 
time for a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s huge and difficult Ninth 
Symphony. And no finer preface 
to the Symphony could be chosen 
than the “Leonore” No, 3. The Sym- 
phony is one of the great and 
visionary masterpieces in all music; 
the Overture contains the drama 
and pathos and final triumph of 
justice which is “Fidelio,” the opera 
for which the Overture was written. 





All in all, both Overture and Sym- 
phony were superbly done yester- 
day. Perhaps the Ninth was not 
quite so sheerly thrilling, so incan- 
descent as it had been at that tran- 
scendant performance at the pension 
fund concert of a year ago. Per- 
haps the “Leonore” No. 3 has on 
other occasions been more gripping. 


Yet each work, yegtergag, a 
cumulative tension. %e 
Mr. Koussevitzky Hook m of 


the slow movement of the Ninth a 
little faster than he used to do, if 
memory is correct, which did not 
disturb either the mccd or the sus- 
tained motion of the music. The 
first movement was clear and ma- 
jestic, the scherzo muscular and 
very fleet. Cellos and double- 
basses gave a fine account of that 
recitative at the outset of the finale, 
passages which must be phrased and 
timed exactly, else they lose their 
vitality. And the whole afternoon 
through, the orchestral tone was 
magnificent, even on a humid day 
that must have hampered laced 
instruments and tympani. 

Apart from Mr. Baum, was 
singing for the first time in*Boston, 
the soloists were those of last year’s 
Ninth Symphony. The tenor part 
of this work is just as difficult, just 
as “ungrateful” as the other three 
vocal solos. Mr. Baum made a good 
deal of it with his strong and reso- 
nant, if somewhat constricted voice. 
Miss Lisichkina and Miss KasKas 
again created a favorable impres- 
sion, and Mr, Huehn, though he has 
been heard here in better voice, con- 
tributed musicianly singing. 

Such exacting and massive music 
as Beethoven here wrote for chorus 
is hard under any circumstances, 
and notably so for young, immature 
voices. Thus a performance of the 
general caliber of the Harvard and 
Radcliffe choruses yesterday speaks 
well for their efforts and the direc- 
tion of Mr. Woodworth. 

All concerned received a genuine 
ovation at the end of the concert, 
with stamping and “bravos” swell- 
ing the applause.—C. W. D, 


HAIL PENSION 
FUND CONCERT 


Enthusiastic Audience at 
Symphony Hall 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


Encouraged by the public response to 
its performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony at a pension fund concert 
last spring, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra repeated that work yesterday 
afternoon and for the same worthy 
cause. Again the choruses of Harvard 
and Radcliffe assisted in the finale. 
Again a crowded house was stormily 
applausive at the end. Last year, Dr. 
Koussevitzky preceded the Ninth with 
a Bach Magnificat; yesterday, Bee- 


thoven’s Third ‘‘Leqnore’s rert was 
the curtain-raiser. ¢- 
So far as the thre@ instrument ove- 


ments are concerned, we have come, to 
take for granted the inspired perform- 
ances of the Ninth that we receive from 
Dr. Koussevitzky and his men. With 
the chorus there is the same old prob- 
lem of sonority. Youthful voices simply 
do not have the body and impact of 
those of more mature singers and yet, 
all things considéred, these spring con- 
certs with the Harvard and Radcliffe 
forces are the most satisfactory choral 
concerts to be héard in Boston today. 
Thanks to Mr. Woodworth, the singers 
are always excellently trained. They 


sing with understanding d alive all, 
with enthusiasm. p 
Solo singers the Nigth ymphony 


must have and yet their portion is not 
a very rewarding one. The quartet yes- 
terday was composed of Zina Lisich- 
kina, Anna Kaskas, Kurt Baum and 
Julius Huehn. On the last-named fell the 
heaviest burden and he bore it well. 

r. Baum’s voice is pleasing but a bit 
light for his long solo in -that incon- 
gruously martial episode. The women 
Singers sufficed. 

To return to the beginning, the per- 


a formance of the ‘“‘Leonore’ Overture 
») was no less persuasive than that of the 


symphony. If only Dr. Koussevitzky 


4 would not adopt that un-Beethovenish 


double pianissimo at the beginning of 
the allegro and the same goes for the 
initial announcement by basses and 
‘cellos of the chief theme of the sym- 
phony’s finale. In both cases there is the 
effect of extending the dynamic range 
of the crescendo but in neither instance 


v is the conductor’s procedure dramatic- 
» ally justified. 


Beethoven’s 
Ninth Under 
Koussevitzky 


By L. A. Sloper 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
' tra gave its annual Pension Fund 
| Concert in Symphony Hall yester- 
' day afternoon. The main item of 
the program was again Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, which was of- 
_ fered at the Perision Fund Concert 
/a year ago. On this occasion the 
orchestra was assisted once more 
, by the Harvard. and» Radcliffe 
choruses, trained by G. Wallace 
Woodworth, and by Zina Lisich- 
kina, soprano; Anna Kaskas, con- 
tralto; Kurt Baum, tenor, and 
Julius Huehn, bass. : 
The symphony was preceded by 
the “Leonore” No. 3 Overture. 
which: received the customary 
highly dramatized reading at Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s hands, and _ the 
usual brilliant performance by the 
orchestra. The dynamic range, 


which seemed if anything wider 
, than usual, prod ‘ed an. ver- 
_ whelming effect. On z4 


The three orchestral movements 


| of the Symphony, which to some 
, of us remain its most attractive 


pages, were voiced with extraor- 
dinary eloquence. The - Finale 
profited by the freshness and vigor 
of the choral singing as well as 
by the expertness of a4 


eae 6 
In this movément the conductor’s 


predilection for dynamic extrav- 
agances was again conspicuous, 
especially in the statement of the 
principal theme by the lower 
strings pianissimo. This method 
unquestionably makes it possible 
to build up to a powerful climax, 
but at some cost of purely musical 
values. 

Of the soloists, Mr, Baum was 
new to Symphony Hall. He re- 
vealed a tenor voice of. pleasing 
qaulity, and well produced, Mr. 
Huehn, though he was not in his 
best voice, and though he seemed 
to have difficulty at times in keep- 
ing up with the pace maker, sang 
with his usual musical intelligence. 
The ladies performed their lesser 
roles satisfactorily. 

The audience, which filled the 
hall, lingered at the end to give 
an ovation to conductor and per- 
formers. 
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‘Anna Kaskas 


Contralto soloist with the Boston Sym 
. - Symphony Orchest 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony at the Pension Fund concert of Rn 


afternoon, April 25 +2 
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MARTINU SYMPHONY 


IN PREMIERE HERE 


Koussevitzky Conducts Boston 
Orchestra in Composer’s 
First at Carnegie Hall 


-_- 


RG Thane patas ahaset y 
WORK WAS COMMISSIONED 


Dedicated to Late Mme. Nat- 
atie Koussevitzky—‘Eroica’ of 
Beethoven Also Is Heard 


ee 


By OLIN DOWNES 

A symphony, new, modern in 
texture, unpretentious and very 
successful with the audience, and 
another symphony which, if there 
is one work supreme over all others 
in this form would receive our 
nomination for the distinguished 
post, made up the program given by 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hali. 

The novelty was the First sym- 
phony of Bohuslav Martinu, given 
its first performance on any stage. 
The classic was SBeethoven’s 
“Eroica.” Mr, Martinu’s symphony 
was written in less than four 
months’ time, about half of it being 
composed while he was teaching 
as one of the faculty of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s Berkshire Music Center 
at Stockbridge, Mass., last Sum- 
mer. Dedicated to the late Mme. 
Natalie Koussevitzky, it is the first 
work commissioned by the founda- 
tion established in her memory. ~ 


his paucity of thought. F 

The sole question before us, 
which no explanation of a com- 

oser could answer, is whether Mr. 

artinu has written an interesting 
symphony. He has. The music 
has an agreeable harmonic spice 
and it has a prevailing high bril- 
liancy and clarity of instrumenta- 
tion. There is considerable thematic 
relation between the parts and a 
main theme has more than a sus- 
picion of folk-flavor. 

Certain places are suggestive to 
us of Debussy. Perhaps the style 
is more eclectic than national—a 
thin which we believe the composer 
desires—or markedly personal in 
idiom. It is sufficiently evident, at 
a first hearing, that it is well done, 
that there is a fine sensibility in 
the thought and workmanship, 
and more, and deeper than that, in 
the slow movement. One is not will- 
ing to swear that all of the devel- 
opment is cogent and indispensable 
in each movement, and in general 
there is the impression of a com- 
poser felicitiously making a shim- 
mering fabric out of comparatively 
little. But certainly there is no 
need, on the part of a most sin- 
cere and accomplished musician, 
of deprecation of his work, and the 
approval of the public was warm 
and instantaneous. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky led the composer repeatedly 
to the platform in response to the 
applause. 


“Broica”’ Music Discussed 


The impression made by the 
“Broica’ symphony was _ funda- 
mentally, of course, due to the 
greatness of the music, but also 
due to excellent program making, 
and to the noble spirit of Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky’s interpretation. It is 
usually the custom to discuss de- 
tails of such an interpretation; to 
point out where the conductor de- 


parted from tradition, and. why, 


and how worthily. One could point 
to fluctuations of tempi yesterday 
in places where they do not invar- 





The Composer’s Aims 


' Mr. Martinu has written for the 

Boston Symphony program book. 
‘a statement of his aims in this 
score, which represents his initial 
essay in the grand form. He Says, 
in effect, that the proportions and 


scale of the symphonic structure’ 
have too often persuaded com- 
posers that they must take not 
only a serious but a grandiose at- 
titude in its presence, and that this 
is dangerous to composers, who 
“must be wary of false magnitude.” 

He continues: “The tendency, 
the sentiment to be greater than 
one is, can lead directly to an em- 
phasis which, to say the least, is 
not essentially musical. Over-em- 
phasis can certainly strain the lim- 
its of music and sound, and by 
sound I mean dynamics.” ... And 
“sheer orchestral power does not 
imply necessarily either deur 
or elevation.’’j { + ~ 

We thought this idea was ac- 
cepted some time ago. Melancholy 
testimony to its soundness exists in 
many scores, such as those of Gus- 
tave Mahler, or the properly dubbed 
“Brobdignagian” Seventh sympho- 
ny of Shostakovich of more recent 
vintage. But it also could be said 
that if grandiosity is one of the 
dangers @f a false attitude toward 
the symphony, another danger is 
that of a superficial and insignifi- 
cant work in this form, as many a 
modern symphony of teacup di- 
mensions and spirit has: proved to 
be, and yet pretentiously assert 
that one has written a symphony. 


On Hiding Poor Ability 


In fact, under this emblem, 
many a modern who could not for 
the life of him produce a potent 
theme or develop it symphonically 
for the length of a movement—let 
alone a symphony—has enunciated 
the creed of simplicity, modesty of 
statement, economy of instrumen- 
. tation and all the rest of it to cover 


iably occur, and to passages in 
which contrapuntal figures set 
against the theme were so empha- 
sized that the main idea was 
pushed into the background, and 
so forth. What is important is an 
incomparable symphony, presented 
with great virility and elevation of 
thought, music which supplies an- 
swers to questions not customarily 
broached in a casual review or ever 
adequately advanced, save by mu- 
sic, and in their sphere, Beethoven’s 
music. We heard the “Eroica” of 
Beethoven, projected memorably. 
The more laconic the statement. 
perhaps, the better. 


THRONG ATTRACTED 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY 


The Shostakovich Seventh 
Symphony Played in Carnegie 
Hall for Brilliant Audience 


eed 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA AT TOP 


wee 


Its Clearness of Tone Stands 
Out—Haydn Composition 
on Same Program 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The impression upon the ear of 
the performances of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky, last night in 
Carnegie Hall was not only exhil- 
arating, it was positively cleans- 
ing. The ‘careful intonation, so 
rare in these parts, was primarily 
responsible for the clearness and 
vibrancy of the tone. The balance 
of all the orchestral elements and 


the coherency and unity of the en- j»yych self-questioning as to the 


semble effect were those of a per- 


‘proper orientation that should ac- 


fect instrument under a master’s! company any estimate of its qual- 
control. We have been hearing a ities as a war document and as a 


good many bad orchestral sounds 
in this city of late weeks. The con- 
trast would in itself have earned 
the gratitude of a brilliant audi- 
ence which jammed the hall to 
capacity. JJj~ 2f- y 2. Jame, 

The admirably publicized Shos- 
takovitch Seventh Symphony was 
a “must” last nignt in symphonic 
circles. It has been played in this 
city under Toscanini on a radio 
program and at an early Philhar- 
monic-Symphony concert of this 
city. It had its first American 
concert performance by Dr. Kous- 


‘sevitsky with the orchestra of the 


Berkshire Music Center on Aug. 14. 
It is going to be played here by 
Mr. Rodzinski, by Mr. Stokowski, 
and, fo rall we know, by others 
before the season is out. 


Quarrels by Conductors Recalled 


Conductors have almost cried for 
this symphony and have quarreled 
witterly when they lost the oppor- 
tunity of conducting any kind of 
an American premiére of the work. 
Mr. Toscanini got the radio pre- 
miére, Dr. Koussevitzky the con- 
cert premiére. They say the record 
premiére was secured by Mr. Sto- 
kowsky. Others have privately 
promised this writer a different 
sort of premiére. 

The funny part of it is that a 
symphony which has had more 
publicity and more fuss made over 
it than Beethoven’s Ninth ever en- 
joyed when it was young, or in- 
deed than any other modern sym- 
phony that we can call to mind 
has received, isn’t worth half the 
bother, 

We are confirmed in this opinion 
after repeated hearings of the 


work, examination of the score,: 


work of art, and finally following 
what in many respects we regard 
as the definitive performance that 
Dr, Kousseyitzky and the Boston 
Symphony have now given of this 
“curious creation. 


Material of Work Well Known 


It can safely be said that at 
least for habitual concertgoers of 
this city there is nothing in the 
score left to be known. There may 
be, there doubtless will be, some 
different tempi, as yet unheard. 
There can be weight of emphasis 
variously administered, according 
to the thoughts of the man with 
the wand. But the material of the 
Symphony is now obvious—too 
obvious. We have heard it dis- 
coursed by master minds, pro- 
foundly in sympathy with the com- 
poser’s purpose, It may be said 
that in detail, balance, accent, the 
subtle shaping of phrase and nu- 
ance of color, the ultimate extreme 
of extreme pianissimo, and fortissi- 
mos so powerful that the ears were 
dulled and confused by the im- 
mense reverberations, make last 
night’s performance a monument 
to virtuoso conducting. The score 
offers multifold opportunities for 
that sort of interpretation. But all 
this does not make a great sym- 
phony, and we are more than ever 
convinced that the Seventh sym- 
phony will never be rated one. 

The ideas are too poor in them- 
selves. The march theme of the 
first movement is much too trivial 
to bear the weight of repetition 
and orchestration put upon it. Long 
before the too numerous repeti- 
tions or obvious variants of the 
same have stopped, the ultimate 
power of sheer sound hag been 
reached, and attained with all the 
fury and frustration of a composer 
determined to create a mountain 
out of a molehill. And it doesn’t 
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of the season by the Bos- 
Orchestra, in Carnegie arth 


Haydn 
Shostakovitch| 


It is always a pleas 
ure toh | 
Boston Symphony Girateners We 


e music in hand 
the virtuosity ex- 


Stakovitch. desires. They are pre- Sicians and the. sage, Mr. 
r, 


has been relegated to the histories 
of music along with Rubinstein’s 
“Ocean” symphony and Raff’s “Leo- 
nore.” It was exquisitely performed 
from the sheerly tonal aspect, but 
for my taste Mr. Koussevitzky’s ap- 
proach to this classic creation is too 
romantic to bring about a really 
convincing disclosure of its contents. 
[From Late Edition of Yesterday’s TIMES.) 


WORK BY MARTINU 
IS REPEATED HERE 
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Koussevitzky Leads the Boston 
Orchestra in Composer’s 
First at Carnegie Hall 
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BEAUTY SEEN IN RENDITION 
Repetition Gives Opportunity 
to Estimate Full Value 
of the Symphony 


~—-.-——— —_—— —s — eee 


By OLIN DOWNES 
In a week which has seen some 


First symphony, which Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky had made known at a 
New York concert of the Boston 
Symphony earlier in the season. It 
was a good plan to repeat this 
symphony, which has immediately 
won public approval, because, as 
is the case with all worth-while 
music, it is only repetition which 
allows us to estimate its full value. 


Much to Appraise 


And in this interesting score 
there is much to examine and ap- 
praise. It is in the first place ex- 
ceptional, beautiful sound, and it 
has a refreshing folk-quality of the 
melodic ideas which is given added 
distinction by the individuality of 
the composer’s workmanship. It 
is fundamentally, but not provin- 
cially, not parochially, a Czech 
symphony. This too is striking, if 
the observation is correct: namely, 
that since his arrival in America 
some two years ago Mr. Martinu 
seemed to have become more €8- 
sentially, spiritually nation&i im fis 
art than he was in preceding years 
when he was under modern 
French influence. It is as though 
he had found confirmations of his 
ancestral birthright here, and one 
would like to believe that this is so. 
Such, at least, is the impression 


remarkable orchestral performance communicated by his symphony. 
in this city nothing has fallen upon It is the work, obviously, of an 
the ear with such an effect of sheer exceptionally sincere and sensitive, 
transporting beauty as the tone of self-critical artist. Mr. Martinu 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra has approached the grand sym- 
which Dr. Koussevitzky directed phonic form with many searchings 
last night in Carnegie Hall. In the of his soul. He has questioned the 
eighteen years of his conductor- attitude that the spirit in which a 
ship of this organization he has modern composer should approach 
brought it to a condition of un- this classic form. He is wary of 
paralleled perfection, and in this falsely assuming the cloak of the 
circumstance alone would have an grand manner, of _ substituting 
advantage over other conductors, noise for eloquence, or confusing 
since the Boston Symphony Orches- size with significance. Seeking the 
tra could make a C major triad truthful and poetical expression of 
sound as glorious as a rainbow. his ideas, he seeks, an earnest 
The program gave certain spe- truthfulness of style and propor- 
cial opportunities for the display tion. ic me 3(P° o 
of these tonal qualities—among Snect Y —— 
other superlative characteristics of Spectal Style Achieved 
the band. One of these special op- § We think he has succeeded in a 
portunities was provided by the large measure in his quest, He 
repetition of Jaraslav Martinu’s has achieved a special style in this 





symphony, perhaps too uniform a 
harmonic and orchestral style, for 
his ravishing color scheme  be- 
comes a little the same as the four 
movements proceed, and orchestral 


than yesterday’s concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Each 
of these three Russian pieces re- 
devices which admira : ceivedythe utmost in fine playing 
his tone-tints tend to icohdind vind undef! ir. Koussevitzky's benevo- 
titious. But we find a degree of lent vigilance. The orchestral 
weakness in the symphonic struc- sound at any given moment had 
ture. Charming ideas appear, and the rare breathing quality that 
in considerable profusion. The makes music come alive; the or- 
are more often manipulated in lim- Chestra functioned like a com- 
ited ways than developed in the pletely integrated human person- 
germinal symphonic manner. ality. Delicacy did not preclude 
The work seems, therefore, rather aggressiveness, nor firmness HS 
long for its material, beautiful as flict with tenderness. ./ (AE ~ 
the sound is, indeed captivating to It was illuminating to see the 
the ear as such, and haunting as Snostakovitch Sixth in ctose con- 
are many of the moments of this tact with. its musical forebears. 
shimmering, singing, tonal fabric. The emotional atmosphere of its 
The symphony was preceded by first movement comes in good part 
a delightful suite of several pieces out of Tchaikovsky, but there is 
by Arcangelo Corelli—a Saraband, in the writing neither the clarity 
Gigue and Badinerie arranged for nor the charm of that composer. 


string orchestra from one of the 

i 7 Parts of the second and third 

many sonatas” by Ettore Pinelli; movements seem heavily influ- 

and the playing of the strings was enced py Prokofieff, the Classical 

— voluptuousness to the ear. Symphony in particular: but 

Mii A ong ended with the in- whereas, the latter tightly knit 
parable Symphony which needs jittle piece leads a life of its own, 


no introduction to audiences or lan 
readers, and better played than de- arddbeney reg ceenead 


scribed. Dr. K rj a 

preted Beethoven's Fifth Sym, badinage, the Shostakovitch work 
hony. So doing, h is insensitive, heavy - handed 
p y ing, he uttered more clowning. 


‘than columns of 
K ee The two brash and brilliant last 
| : rat. movements do not balance the 
O ul Ss s e Vit zky endless first; they are simply an- 
C a Th other piece. The unusual or- 
chestral effects are not so unusual 
4Onh ucts ree that they justify a work’s being 
Ru i | written around them. The whole 
ne | W | symphony is nervous without 
‘ n or AS being taut; it is not relaxed 
enough in spirit to warrant being 
Leads Boston Orchestra in SO loosely constructed. It has the 
esthetic of the billboard rather 
Shostakovitch,Prokofieff, than of the canvas. The perfect 


if - _, performance it received ve 
Tehaikovsky Symphonies | merely made clearer the eamential 
By Paul Bowles 


rie seygraaregad P = a conception, 
Saddened to see h 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHEST i aire 

Serge &oussevitzky conducting. devant pains expended on a callous work 
matin®e concert of its Carnegie Hall incapable, as it were, of appreciat- 


series, yesterday afternoon, with the fol- ing them. 


lowing program: ; 
“Classical” Symphony, Op. On. * Prokofieff The unfolding of the Tchai- 


Symphony No. 6 - Shostakovitch KOVSky Fourth was Magnificent 


a d in F ak ae, In the second movement the 
wr 
x ee , tempo was kept up to allay the 


3 iifficult to try to latent saccharine tendenc; 
picture to oneself a better exam- dramatic contour of the teiincte 


ple of collaborative virtuosity 


was admirable; the distinct dy- 
namic levels established for notes 
holding the same position in 
rhythmical figures were rigorously 
observed. Other examples of beau- 
tiful playing were the opening 
brass fanfare in the first move- 
ment of the same work, and the 
perfect trills of the violin line in 
the larghetto of the Classical 
Symphony. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY HEARD 


Koussevitzky Leads the Russian 
Program at Carnegie Hall 


An audience of 3,000 crowded 
Carnegie Hall yesterday to hear 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky conduct 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in its second Saturday afternoon 
concert of the season. The pro- 
gram consisted of three Russian 
symphonies, Prokofieff’s ‘Classi- 
cal,” Shostakovich’s Sixth and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth. 

Since the conductor played both 
the modern symphonies here with 
the orchestra last April, and since 
his interpretation of the Tchaikov-~- 
sky Symphony is deservedly fa- 
mous, the concert does not call for 
extended comment. But the or- 
chestra, as usual, sounded superb, 
and Dr. Kousseyitzky’s readings 
were masterly. ms 

All three performances were no- 
table for their color, intensity and 
singing melodies. But the audi- 
ence reserved its greatest enthusi- 
asm for the work it knew best, the 
Tchaikovsky, which came as the 
peak of an afternoon of wonderful 


playing. /- fo- Y3 R.P. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
AIDED BY CHORUS 


Sarah Lawrence Singers Join 
Orchestra in Debussy Work > 
at Carnegie Hall Program 
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‘CORTEGE FUNEBRE’ HEARD 


A A 


Milhaud Composition Depicts 
Feeling at Fall of France— 
‘Daphnis’ Excerpts Given 


anna 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Serge Koussevitzky conductor, was 
assisted by the women’s chorus of 
the Sarah Lawrence College (Wil- 
liam Schumann director) when it 
performed Debussy’s setting of 
Rossetti’s “Blessed Demozelle” yes- 
terday afternoon in Carnegie Haii. 
This performance, in which or- 
chestra and chorus were assisted 
by Marcelle Denya, soprano, and 
Jennie Tourel, contralto, was un- 
doubtedly the predominant feature 
of the concert. Q«f Y- ¥3 

There were other important items. 
First was the “Cortege Funebre” of 
Darius Milhaud, written at his 
birthplace of Aix-en-Provence in 
France in May of 1940 and ex- 
pressing, in the composer's words, 


“the feelings we all had in France 
at this terrible moment.” The 
composition, heard for the first 
time in this city, was received with 
the respect which the circum- 
stances of its inception deserved. 
Mme. Denya was also soloist when 
she sang the “Scherazdade” songs 
of Ravel—very interesting songs, 
in certain respects unique—and the 
concert ended with the electrical 
and incomparable performance of 
the “Daphnis et Chloé”? music of 





wh only this orchestra is ca- 
pable. y an 

For all that, Deb Ssy’s score was 
unquestionably the freshest, the 
most beautiful—indeed, enchanting 
music on the program. Why? It is 
not because the idiom is new or in- 
deed novel in any way. It is not 
because the writing nearly ap- 
proaches that of Ravel for virtuos- 
ity and modernish of method. If 
these were the standards of meas- 
urement we would have to say very 
little of the score that Debrossy, 
aged 25, sent back to Paris as an 
“envoi de Rome” in 1887, five 
years before “L’Apres midi’ d’un 
Faune,” fifteen years before “Pel- 
leas,” sixteen years before the 
Ravel songs and twenty-three 
years before that scintillant chef- 
d’ouvre of orchestration, the “Daph- 
nis and Chloe” music. 

Two words contain the answer. 
They are “poet” and _ “genius.” 
Here is the precious, immortal es- 
sence. Here is the secret, mirac- 
ulous today, with all that we have 
learned and lost in the form of 
illusions. Something that is true, 
and remarkably, indefinably, ex- 
pressive in music of that which 
was known as pre-Raphaelitism in 
painting and poetry of Debussy’s 
earlier days. This is not to be 
technically or literally explained. 
That ninth chord, then novel, and 
now old-hat, and model harmony, 
are among the technica] means, is 
no answer. It is not the sounds, 
but their exquisite meanings that 
move us. 

And this magic emanated from 
the performance which was rarely 
evocative. Questions of tempi and 
of relative pace as between this 
and other readings are also beside 
the mark. The orchestra played 
and the chorus sang with wonder- 
ful balance and sensitiveness of 
coloring. The solo voices were co- 
ordinated with equal care, that of 
Miss Tourel, who had a minor part, 
was admirable in warmth and 
color, Mme. Denya performed with 
admirable sincerity and musician- 
ship, if not with impeccable pro- 
duction. At the climax Dr. Kous- 
sevitzk allowed the instruments, no 
doubt intentionally, to soar over 
the voice, and this was wholly in 


ithe nature of the youthful and rap- 
turous outburst and the thought of 
the text, “Tout cecisera,” that pre- 


cedes the mystical tenderness and: 


the luminous coloring of the ‘end. 
Later there was warm approval 
of the performance of the Ravel 
songs and a demonstrative after 
the playing of the “Dophnis” mu- 
sic—which, indeed, if it has not 
been heard as Dr. Koussevitzk and 
his men give, has hardly been 
heard at all. The hall was packed. 
The orchestra was triumprant. 


French Musie 
Marks Concert 
By Bostonians 
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Sarah Lawrence College’s 
“Chorus Aids Orchestra; 
Koussevitzky Conducts 


ee 


By Jerome D. Bohm 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor, concert in 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon with 
the assistance of Marcelle Denya, so- 
phano; Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, 
and the chorus of Sarah Lawrence College, 
William Schuman, director. The program: 
Le Cortege Funebre Milhaud 
La Damoiselle Elue Debussy 

Scheherazade 
Rave] 


This all-French program looked 
more interesting in print than it 
proved to be in the actual hear- 
ing. There was not a single first- 
rate piece of music among all the 
works set forth. There was a too 
great abundance of music which 
depends too much on orchestra- 
tion to make its effect. Debussy, 
Ravel and Milhaud are all past 
masters in the art of devising fine- 
sounding compositions. There was 
a plethora of lushness, scintilla- 
tion and color and far too little 
worth-while musical substance to 
provide the material for a really 


satisfying concert. 


Milhaud’s “Cortege Funebre”’ 
was penned in May, 1940, as the 
composer's reaction to the down- 
fall of his native land, It is 
clearly’ constructed and sono- 
rously scored, but its immanent 


virtues are negligible. The emo- 
tion generated in listening to it 
would be approximately that oc- 
casioned by the U-43 Gre et 
white mouse. De fY- A 
“La Demoiselle Elue” dates from 


the early period in Debussy’s ca- 


reer, when he was still sitting at 
the feet of Wagner. ‘The music, 
both in its ideational matter and. 
in its texture, stems largely from. 
‘Parsifal.” The French composer’s 
taste was not yet as flawless as it 
was to become in his maturity, and 
there are not a few sentimental 
moments in his setting of Ros- 
setti’s “Blessed Damozel.”’ 


The performance, from the 
purely orchestral aspects, could 
scarcely have been improved upon. 
Mr. Koussevitzky elicited a silken, 
luminous quality of tone from his 
players throughout the work. The 
chorus of Sarah Lawrence College 


sang admirably, with tonal trans- . 


parency. Less impressive was the 
singing of Mme. Denya, whose un- 
yielding voice is not well suited to 
the conveyance of such sensuous 
music. Miss Tourel brought the 
essential tonal beauty to her de- 
livery of her part, but Debussy has 
given the chief solo portions of his 
score to the soprano. 

Nor was Mme. Denya happier in 
her conveyance of the impression- 
ism of Ravel’s “Scheherazade.” 
Here her vocal shortcomings were 
even more disturbing than they 
had been in “La Demoiselle EFlue.”’ 
because the voice part is more 
exposed. Her low tones were 


breathy and hollow, her top tones | 


often acidulous. Her interpreta- 
tions were intelligently planned 
and sincerely expressed. But mu- 
Siclanship alone will not suffice to 
convey the varying moods of these 
songs. Mr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra provided superb accom- 
paniments, and his familiar, bril- 
liantly telling interpretation of 
“Daphnis et Chloe” needs no 
further discussion now. 


{From “Late Edition of Yesterday’s Trums.] 


DR. KOUSSEVITZRY 
CONDUCTS MOZART 
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Boston Orchestra Presents a 
Symphony in C Major at 
Carnegie Hall Program 


ce 


SIBELUS SECOND HEARD 
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Familiar Composition Follows 
‘Demoiselle Elue’ With the 
Sarah Lawrence Chorus 


LOL A et ope ee 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The conc.rt given by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra last night in Carnegie 
Hall was all devoted to accepted 
masterpieces, beginning with one 
of the Mozart symphonies in C 
major—not the “Jupiter” —and 
ending with the thrilling perform- 


‘ance of the Second symphony of 


Siblelius, and it was proved again, 
in the most impressive manner, 
that it is not tricks of style or 
novelty of harmonization that 
makes a great piece of music, but 
rather the spirit of that music, and 
the authenticity of its inspiration. 

The Mozart Symphony was the 
one numbered 338 by Koechel, 
which will tell the lay reader pre- 
cisely nothing, but will serve the 
conductor or the student who 
wants to find the score with a 
ready means of _ identification. 
More important, and a little sur- 
prising, it is, that this. Symphony 
dates as late as 1780. For this is 
not one of the most individual of 
Mozart’s works in the form, and 
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in some respects is quite purely 
reflective of musical conventions of 
the period. 


First Two Movements 


The first two movements of the 
work heard last night could almost 
be by Haydn. The gem of the 
three movements is the lilting, 
flashin’, mercurial finale, which 
in poin. of invention, spirit and in- 


strumentation is an exultant flight . 


of the spirit, having no precise 
parallel in any other symphonic 


movement by Mozart that Wg re- 
contin hed 3 Memes 

This for*the sit. As e 
performance, One is moved to re- 
mark that it was played with a 
quality of tone and a winged vir- 
tuosity which would have glorified 
any score—or any score adequate- 
ly put together and worthy of such 
sound! Had the symphony been 
only advanced as a vehicle for the 
glory of the orchestra it would 
have justified its presence on the 
program. 

The Debussy “Demoiselle Elue,”’ 
after Rossetti, performed the pre- 
ceding afternoon by the same 
forces, was repeated, and again 
wrought its simple and exquisite 
spell. The soloists, Mme. Denya 
and Miss Tourel, and the chorus 
of the Sarah Lawrence College 
collaborated, if any thing, more 
perfectly and with a more sensi- 
tive and exact degree of corre- 
spondence between all the expres- 
Sive elements than at the first per- 
formance. . Dr. Koussevitzky not 
only interpreted, he re-created the 
music. And again one marveled at 
the perfume of this immature 
and partially derivative work of 
Debussy’s youth and the imperish- 
able beauty that it exhales. 


Familiar Work Played 
It was particularly worth while 
and, as the event proved, very ex- 
citing to hear again the familiar | 
Symphony of Sibelius; to compare | 
it with his later works in the same} 
form, which have appeared more) 


HOLE IN PAGE 


frequently on New York programs 
in the last two Seasons, and to 
have a fresh perspective ‘of the 
music, which stands up magnifi- 
cently under this examination, 

More than ever impressive is the 
primitive freshness and originality 
of the writing; the power of its 
Simplicity; the new use to which 
familiar chords are put; the new 
conception of instrumental color- 
ing, so singularly evocative of 
Northern nature, and, above all, 
the grandeur and heroism of its 
Sprit. There are derivations, influ- 
ences, Such as measures which hint 
at Tchaikovsky; there are pas- 
Sages of bald simplicity that ap- 
proach the obvious. And there is 
nothing untouched with grandeur 
and pathos, and the sense of a 
Spirit heroically alone, self-com- 
muning and, most fortunately, 
apart from the patent insincerities 
and affectations, the feebleness 
and empty pose which, in the field 
of composition, have especially in- 
fested this age, 

Of course, the music proved 
irresistible. Of Course, the audi- 
ence was shouting at the end. Dr. 
Koussevitzky iad expended every 
iota of his knowledge, his or- 
chestral mastery, his sense of pro- 


portion, contrast and climax on this 


Sinewy score, with its flaming 
apotheosis, We can imagine a 
more jagged and Savage reading, 
but it would be hard to conceive 


of one more integrated, one which 
souught in every measure to per- 
ceive the composer’s purpose, meet 
him half way in his problems and 
illuminate them for al] Who heard. 
The evening was one more memo- 
rable triumph for the orchestra 
and its leader. The best musical 
audience that New York assembles 
packed the hall. 


Koussevitzky Conducts 
Boston Symphony Here 


_ eS Eee 


Works of Mezart, Sibelius and 


Debussy on Program 

Serge Koussevitzky led the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra Sunday 
night in its third evening concert 
of the season at Carnegie Hall. 
The program consisted of the 
Mozart Symphony in C major, No. 
34 (Koechel No. 338), the Sym- 
phony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43. 
of Sibelius and a repetition of 
Debussy’s lyric poem, “La Demoi- 
selle Elue,”’ from the Saturday 
afternoon concert’s program. This 
last was given with the assistance 
of the Chorus of Sarah Lawrence 
College and with Marcelle Denya 
and Jennie Tourel as soloists. 

It always gives one the keenest 
pleasure to hear a perfect per- 
formance, particularly of a work 
as lovely as the Mozart Symphony 
Dr. Koussevitzky presented Sunday 
hight. Even without the masterfu] 
phrasing of the melodic line and 
the orchestra’s complete. and 
constant equilibrium, the utter 
sweetness of the sound in itself 
at any given moment was enough 
to win one’s heart. > o 

Even the finest performance in 
the world of the Second Symphony 
of Sibelius, however, can scarcely 
mitigate the antipathy one feels 


toward a work so basically antie 
musical. Such a conscientious rene 
dition as was given Sunday night 
merely emphasized its pretentious 
conception and the academic fash- 
ion in which the composer carried 
out that conception. Listened to 
as the accompaniment to a West- 
ern film, the second movement, 
for instance, might be pleasur- 
able: alone ] is altogether 
hateful. "J AAT. P. B. 


New Roy Harris 
Work Is Played 
By Bostonians 


Fifth Symphony Is Given 
Under Dr. Koussevitzky 
in Carnegie Hall Concert 


By Jerome D. Bohm 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor, concert in Carnegie 
Hall Thursday night. The program: 
Fantasia on a@ theme by Thomas Tallis, 

bie apse 
Symphony No, 5..... Tynes 6 '¢ 8 eae arris 
Symphony No 1, B flat, Op. 38. .Schumann 

Being one of those musicians 
who listen to music for its intrinsic 
values, I have never paid much 


attention to programmatic de- 
scriptions of any kind: but when 
the composer himself tells us 
what his objectives have been in 
writing a work, as Mr. Harris has 
done with his Fifth Symphony. 
Which was given its first New York 
performance on this occasion, it is 
impossible to disr be PY ee 
ments. 3+/j- bral. 
Mr. Harris would have us be-~ 
lieve that this Symphony ex- 
presses the American people’s 
“heroic strength—determination— 
Will to struggle—faith in our 
destiny,” as well as its “‘more 
tender moods.” He tells us 
further that “as the work un- 
folded it seemed to assume the 
character of our times,” becoming 
“more savage—more ominously 
brooding and intense” than he 
had intended it in the beginning. 


This is a large order for any 
composer, even one as_ serious- 





minded and sincere as Mr. Harris 
indubitably is. But noble as his 
intentions were in penning this 
symphony, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that he has succeeded in his 
aim in its three relatively short 
movements. If he had told us that 
he had taken a small slice of 
American life as experienced per- 
haps in his native Lincoln County, 
Okla., and sought to depict its 
essence in his music, one would 
not have found it so disappointing: 
for this is essentially a provincial 
product. 


The symphony is in three move- 
ments, a Prelude, Chorale and 
Dance Fugue. Of these the third 
is the most effective because of 
the variety provided by the fugal 
structure and by the compara- 
tively interesting thematic ma- 
terial and instrumentation. ‘The 
Prelude, martiai in intent. failed 
to stir my imagination to any con- 
siderable degree. The Chorale is a 
static piece of music, both from 
the melodic and harmonic aspects, 
wanting wholly in tension and 
monotonously scored. The anti- 
phonal writing is ineffectual be- 
cause Mr. Harris employs his 
strings and brasses continuously 
in the upper reaches of the dy- 
amic gamut. The final result is 
oubly tiresome since the basic 
leas are not distinguished. Dr. 


y’s perceptive guidance. The 
chumann symphony, too, re- 
sived a tonally sumptuous per- 
ymance, . although here one 
wlissea Something of the inward- 
ness essential to a full realization 
of the contents of the poetic lar- 
ghetto and the rythmic elasticity 
demanded for complete convey- 
ance of the meaning of the remain- 
ing three movements. 


HARRIS SYMPHONY 
HAD PREMIERE HERE 


Koussevitzky, With the Boston 
Orchestra, Presents Work 
at Carnegie Hall 


A TRIBUTE TO RUSSIANS 


Vaughan-Williams Fantasia for 
Strings and the Schumann 
Spring Symphony Heard 


By OLIN DOWNES 
The Boston Symphony Orches- 


oussevitzky conducted it with tra, Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, con- 


‘alous devotion and the audience 


‘ceived it with moderate cordial- 


ductor, held forth brilliantly last 


y. Mr. Harris appeared on the ™sht in Carnegie Hall. The occa- 


atform in acknowledgement. 


sion was also marked by the first 


Far more satisfying were the Performance in this city of Roy 
aughan Williams “Fantasia on a Harris’s Fifth symphony, given its 
1ieme of Thomas Tallis” and premiere by the same organization 
chumann’s First Symphony. The in Boston last Feb. 26, in the week 


antasia is the English compos- 


”s most elevated creation and one 


,of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


juld not conceive a more lumi- ““¢ founding of the Russian Red 
ously glowing traversal of his fine Army, and dedicated by the com- 
sore than was accorded it by the poser “‘to the heroic and freedom- 


tchestra under Dr. Koussevitz- 


loving people of our great ally, the 


Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, as a tribute to their strength 
in war, their stanch idealism for 
world peace, their ability to cope 
with stark materialistic problems 
of world order without losing a 
passionate belief in the fundamen- 
tal importance of the arts.” 


Mr. Harris says that he has 
hoped to express in this Symphony 
“qualities of our people which our 
dance music, because of its very 
nature, cannot reveal—heroic 
Strength, determination, the will 
to struggle and faith in our des- 
tiny—and I am convinced that our 
mechanical age has not destroyed 
an appreciation of more tender 
moods.”” He goes on to say that 
as the symphony progressed under 
the weight of his inspiration it be- 
came “more martial, more savage, 
more ominously brooding and in- 
tense than I had imagined in the 
beginning. The symphony seemed 
to possess an independent life of its 
own which I 42 t 9 and 
translate.” “f¢o 

We eR to the Scho Mr. 
Harris’s sentiments toward the 
Russian people. We do not ques- 
tion his sincerity and loftiness of 
purpose in the work heard last 
night. In some respects, as in the 
imposing sonorities and coloring of 
the middle movement, the sym- 
phony shows an advance in in- 
strumentation, and in this move- 
ment in workmanship, treatment 
of form. For the rest, we find ita 
weak symphony, weak in inven- 
tion, weak in statement, undistin- 
guished by original ideas. The 
first part is energetic on the sur- 
face, and it has the virtue of brev- 
ity, but is inferior to other sym- 
phonic music by Mr. Harris in 
essential value. Outside of this 
there is little sense of a real ger- 
mination of ideas or completeness 
of thought. The triple fugue of 
the finale and the returns of the- 


matic material from the first 
movement is technically more pre- 
tentious than its actual contents 
justify. The symphony, for this 
writer, is a labored piece of work 
and empty of important musical 
inspiration. 

The other music of the evening 
was the Vaughan-Williams Fan- 
tasia for the double string orches- 
tra on the theme of Thomas Tallis, 
and the Schumann “Spring” sym- 
phony. The strings of course sang 
the noble music of Vaughan-Wil- 


liams with a _ sensitiveness and 
splendor of tone that became it 
marvelously well, and the composi- 
tion itself is worth a journey, at 
least in its original form. For the 
present writer the version of last 
night sounded truncated and in- 


complete, shorn of some of its 
splendor. 

The performance of Schumann’s 
adorable symphony of the Spring 
was brilliant and glowing—if any- 
thing too brilliant, and with too 
little of simplicity and gemueth- 
lichkeit. Some passages, as for 
example the second trio of the 
scherzo, were played faster than 
there was any need of doing. 
Schumann’s orchestration, famous 
for certain ineptitudes, sounded 
brighter than it is. The listener 
had reason to say, “I never knew 
that scoring would sound so well.” 


Yes, but there are intimacies in - 


the music and certain color char- 


acteristics, unique with Schumann, | 


which did not gain by this vivid 
interpretation 

The hall was packed for this 
concert, as now it invariably is 
when the Boston Symphony plays 
under its master’s baton. There 
was long and cordial applause for 
Mr. Harris’s symphony and he 
was twice led back to the stage by 
Dr. Koussevitzky to acknowledge 
the manifestation. 
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MIASCOVSKY WORK 


phony burgeons. The musical 
thought, closely: linked, begins to 
generate energy and strength in its 


HEARD AT CONCERT growth. New ideas stem from the 
first one. The main contrast is 


furnished by a lyrical theme which 
appears, disappears, returns again 


Dr. Koussevitzky Conducts His and grows to a fine, curving: cli- 


Twenty-first Symphony in 
Carnegie Hall Program 


BOROVSKY PIANO SOLOIST 


SE A ae 


He Performs Prokofieff’s Third 
Concerto—'‘Scheherazade’ 
Suite Also Offered 


re ee = a ee ee 


By OLIN DOWNES 


The twenty-first symphony of 
Nicolai Miascovsky, who is a man 
of many symphonies, opened the 
program of Dr. Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 


Hall. This is an unconventional 
and appealing work; not unconven- 
tional in its harmonic fabric, or in 
any particular detail of instrumen- 
tation, nor yet in some novel man- 
ner of development of the ideas. It 
is unconventional in the flexibility, 
the unity and the logic of its form, 
the complete integration of this 
form with the musical idea that is 
the genesis of the work. 

From this musical idea, which at 
first impresses one as being some- 
what academically stated, the sym- 


max, quite dramatic, and then sub- 
sides, when the whole symphony 
returns, with the effect of nostal- 


gic reminiscence, to the go idea 
of its origin. A4-FSGs_. 

There is the’ emotion in all this 
of beauty and inevitability, of the 
sincere and admirable fulfillment 
of the poetical thought. And 
there’s nothing “new,” in the brash 
sense of novelty of idiom of device, 
in the whole thing. It’s just a 
good, honest, fundamentally per- 
sonal symphony. 

The performance, so far as could 
be judged, of an unfamiliar score 
was not only technically of the fin- 
est, but also one of Sympathy and 
imaginaton. The performance 
Which followed, with Alexander 
Borovsksy as soloist, was of Proko- 
fieff’s Third Piano Concerto, It 
was incontestably a brilliant and 
polished presentation, with a spec- 
tacular climax. Mr. Borovsky, with 
'Dr. Koussevitzky, was repeatedly 
recalled. For all that, this per- 
formance, in its careful] proportion 
and precision of detail, was far 
from the Savage satire and the 
cyclonic energy and _ insolence 
which are in the music. 

The final interpretation of a very 
well-known masterpiece capped the 
afternoon: the “Scheherazade” 
Suite of Rimsky-Korsakoff re- 
ceived with tumultuous applause, 


jt By VIRGIL. THOMSON 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Serge 


Koussevitsky, conductor, concert in Car-| 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon assisted} 


‘jthinks of the word essay in its 


‘ by Harvard Glee Club, Radcliffe Choral 
Society, G. Wallace Woodworth, con- 
ductor. The program: 

“A Free Song,’”’ Secular Cantata No. 2 

Schuman 
(First New York performance) 
I I a ig cc a ea ah ictebeea Barber 
m SOO  POCCTAIO  o 60 hws chikborar Copland 
(Will Geer, speaker) 


Symphony No, 5........ ka eee Beethoven 
Superficially Warlike 


(THE Boston Symphony Orches- 

tra offered yesterday after- 
noon in Carnegie Hall a program 
without much inner unity. Such 
external cohesion as it had con- 
sisted of indirect references to the 
war. But musically the works 
played seemed rather to contra- 
dict one another than to ¢;, e 

NA 


} Y, 
another off. +> ys 


The title of Mr. William Schu- 
man’s secular cantata, “A Free 
Song,” refers, I take it, since the 
composition is partly fugal in 
style; not to musical freedom but 
to freedom of some other kind, 
economic, social, religious, amor- 
ous or political, no doubt. The 
times being what they are, one 
would probably be safe in betting 
it was the latter, though of certain 
evidence I have none, the chorus’s 
effective enunciation of the text 
being zero in row U. The music’s 
intrinsic. interest seemed, also, to 
this listener to add up to a not 
high figure. 


Private Samuel Barber’s “Essay 
for Orchestra, No. 1,” is a pretty 
piece but not a very strong one. 
It resembles more a meditation 
than it does the kind of logical ex- 
position one usually associates 





with the classical prose form of 
that name. Perhaps Mr. Barber 


contemporary sense of a reflective 
composition on some relatively 
‘trivial subject. Certainly his mu- 
sical material here is not striking. 
Neither, unfortunately, is his de- 
velopment of it, though there is, 
as always in this composer’s music, 
srace. The military note was 
‘added to this performance by the 
composer’s presence, bowing, in 
uniform. 
oJ ow & 


| Mr. Aaron Copland’s “A Lincoln 
Portrait” consists of a pastorale, a 
scherzo and a melodrama. ‘The 
first is plain but pleasant; the sec- 
ond, a sort of County Fair scene 
made up of phrases out of Stephen 
Foster, is brilliantly picturesque. 
Lincoln himself comes into the 
portrait only by quotation, when 
an actor (yesterday it was Mr. 
Will Geer) speaks, as finale, over 
a slight orchestral accompaniment 
selected passages from the ad- 
dresses of the great President. 
‘Even if Mr. Geer had not seen fit 
to utter these in the flat and 


twangy accent usually adopted in 
theatrical productions to charac- 
terize Vermont storekeepers, they 
would still have seemed, for all 
their grandeur, an unhappy end- 
ing to a musical work. 

a «a 


It is not easy to make a portrait 
of a person no longer living, as 
any artist will tell you. But the 
problem, difficult or not, is what it 
is; and Mr. Copland has chosen to 
essay it. By leaving off in the mid- 
dle and simply inserting quota- 
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tions from Mr. Lincoln’s speeches, 


he has achieved a result compar- 
able to what a painter would 


achieve if, after sketching in a pe- 
riod background of some kind, he 
were to substitute for a full ren- 
dering of his subject a half-dozen 
snapshots taken at various periods 
of the latter’s life. Including some- 
thing from the war period, of 
course. 
* eo 

The afternoon ended with an 
excellent performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, of which 
the principal theme is currently 
thought to resemble the letter V 
in Morse code—three dots and a 
dash. This theme really consists, 
in its most frequent statement, of. 
four dots and in its initial, or 
motto, form of three dots and 





By HOWARD TAUBMAN 
When Serge soussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
come to New York they bring gifts 
of exciting programs, spiced more 


often than not with new works. | 
At Carnegie Hall last night they 


introduced to New York Aaron 
C»pland’s “A Lincoln Portrait,” 
and a hasty judgment based on 
one hearing might hazard the guess 
that this is the American .com- 
poser’s best score. $3. 

Mr. Copland wroté it’at thé sug- 
gestion of André Kostelanetz, who 
directed the Cincinnati Orchestra 
in its premiére last May. The 
composer knew, of course, that the 


figure of Lincoln is elusive for any 
portraitist, particularly for one 


something the length of about | who deals in tones. Only a Carl 


fifteen dashes, a signal not ad-. 
mitted, so far as I know, in any 
telegraphic alphebet. Yesterday’s 
rendition was a fine one, all the 


LINCOLN PORTRAIT 
I$ PRESENTED HERE 


Koussevitzky and the Boston 
Orchestra Offer Copland 
Work at Ricschiniaats Hall 


+ 


HANDEL CONCERTO HEARD 
Rachmaninoff ‘Isle of Dead’ 
ls Played—-Shostakovich’s 
Fifth Ends Program 


Sandburg, with a handful of vol- 
umes, can do complete justice by 
the man. But Mr. Copland gid not 
aim at completeness. V; 


Made a Quick Sketch 


He sought, in his own words, “to 
suggest something of the mys- 
terious sense of fatality that sur- 
rounds Lincoln’s personality,” to 
convey “something of his gentle- 
ness and simplicity of spirit,’ to 
make a quick sketch of the turbu- 
lent times, and finally, to ‘draw 
a simple but impressive frame 
about the words of Lincoln him- 
self.”’ 

Mr. Copland has produced a 
warm, earthy, sensitive, evocative 
score. He employs two familiar 
tunes — ““‘Camptown Races” and 
“Springfield Mountain.” He does 
not labor them literally, but 
weaves them cunningly into the 
texture of his work. The portrait 
is unpretentious and honest, like 


the sitter; it is not weighed down 
with frozen reverence. 





For the final part of the score 
Mr. Copland has prepared a brief 
text, drawn largely from Lincoln’s 
magnificent words. Will Geer of 


Broadway spoke it with the nasal 
drawl that a Midwesterner might 


have used. Though the words are 
noble and timely for our day, they 
are not fused with complete suc- 


cess. Mr. Copland employs back- | 
ground effects for the speaker, and | 
some of these sound like poor | 


movie music. It might have been | 
better to leave the spoken words. 
without accompaniment. 


Tribute to a Friend 


The program began with a 
meticulously. realized performance 


of Handel’s Concerto Grosso for! © 


strings, in D minor, Op. 6, No. 10. 
Mr. Koussevitzky then directed 
Rachmaninoff’s “Isle of the Dead,”’ 
in tribute to the composer who 
died last Sunday. It was an im- 
pressive tribute, for this is one of 
Rachmaninoff’s finest scores. Mr. 
Koussevitzky poured into it what 
he felt at the loss of a lifelong 
friend. 


The brilliant concert ended with ' 


Shostakovich’s Fifth symphony, 
which hada stunning performance. 
The audience seemed to enjoy it 
overwhelmingly, and one cannot 
but agree with it. Possibly the 
Symphony is not for the ages. Can 
any one living today be sure of 
what is for the ages? Shostako- 
vich’s Fifth remains a work that 
contemporary audiences enjoy, and 
that is accomplishment enough f 
any composer. 


ie William Schuman 





Whose cantata, “‘A Free Song,” 
was performed by the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra yesterday 




















































SCHUMAN SONG LED Written in Choral Way 
Sometimes Mr. Schuman writes 
‘in a choral way for chorus and 
BY KOUSSEVITZKY sometimes, with voices as well as 


orchestra, he devotes himself to 

the instrumental style. The first 

. of his settings of Whitman verses 

Premiere Here of His Secular \iich form his text. is written in 

Cantata No. 2 Given at Final the former way, and at an initial 

, hearing this is the best part of the 

Carnegie Hall Concert cantata. The score contains much 

Oe dexterous writing, but some that 

does not fall upon the ear as a 

BARBER ‘ESSAY’ OFFERED spontaneous and unforced misical 

speech. This, of course, may not be 

so. A musical terminology which 

Copland’s ‘Lincoln’ Heard— is unfamiliar can become with 

, usage the accepted and conven- 

Harvard, Radcliffe Singers tonal idiom of table day. These 
Assist Boston Symphony _ things have happened. 

Privately we don’t think they 

are yet happening with Mr. 

By OLIN DOWNES Schuman. Ve think he has yet 

Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, who. in to find himself and his native style 


t eR as a composer. In the meantime 
a recent New York season of Bos- his experiments are usually pro- 


ton Symphony concerts devoted) yocative and suggestive of leads 
his first two programs to Ameri-| struck out which may conduct the 
can music, has made his last two), author to very desirable places. 
; The opening lines of “L Pals i: 
concerts in this city of the series Dp 4 S ong, Too 


ce k ong, America” sound a summons 
of 1942-43 principally of the works nq a challenge that goes straight 


of native songs. Three of these over the footlights. The progress 
figured in the final program of of this first part of the cantata is 
yesterday afternoon in Carnegie fundamentally dramatic and has 
Hall. They were William Schu- ™uch that is suggestive in the 


writing fer orchestra as wel} as 
* . ‘cA ; 2 ow «< 
man with his secular cantata, voices. Part two comes through 
” Thi ' . 

ree Song’ after Whitman, for well at the end, with ahe apostro- 


mixed chorus and _ orchestra, phe to liberty. There are sandier 
played for the first time in this stretches between, where the use 
city; Samuel Barber, whose “Es- Of the fugue formula does not 


m . recompense for the absence_of a 
say for Orchestra, No. li, fol commanding utterance. > 
lowed, and Aaron Copland. His stilt 


“Lincoln Portrait,’ for diseur and Barber’s Work Discussed 
orchestra, was repeated following Mr. Barber’s is excellent writing, 
its New York premiére of Thurs- not earth-shaking, or in any way 
day. The second half was a tact- prophetic of revolution, but in its 
ful reversion to classicism, in the form and logic of treatment, and 
instance of Beethoven’s immortal- refreshing sense of direction, of 
ly dramatic Fifth Symphony. the composer knowing exactly what 
he wants to do, and skilfully doing 





a 
- 











it, is good work, music that has Hr tite 


2 contour and mood. Mr. Cop- Boston Symphony Leader 
and’s “Lincoln Portrait” was first : ; ; ) 
heard here the preceding Thursday GivesTips on Podium Art 


evening and at the time received and WinsCheers of 1,200 
critical discussion in these col- 


umns. Hig methods are interest- Serge Koussevitzky, conductor 
ing. He has given us an instru- 


mental background for texts of the Boston Symp hony Orches- 
taken from certain speeches of ‘a conducted a critique yester- 
Lincoln, and in a score conspicuous Gay before 1,200 students in the 


“te — has 7% Nant eng of auditorium of the High School of 
it on American folk-tunes. hus . | 
he shows, as he also shows in his Music and Art, Convent Avenug 


best ballet music of recent vintage, and 135th Street. 
the value of native folk-melody as While Mr. Koussevitzky criti- 


material for oer. en fu ¢3 the cized from a front-row seat, a 
O 


modern composer. Y- 3 saith 
The question, of €outse, iain icrophone between his knees, 


the manner of manipulation. The “//€an Blank, sixteen - year - old 
audience gave all three of these Senior, led the 100-piece school 
compositions a cordial reception. orchestra in a rehearsal of the 


Messrs. Schuman and Barber, the overture to Tchai . 
latter in army uniform, with Mr. alkovsky’s sym 


Will Geer, the reciter of the occa- meng tone (2-42 Fe: gnd 
sion, Lincolnian in stature and de- “a te itzky’s fir .& 
signedly nasal of speech in tradi- was to stop appa bla: aiind 
tonal manner, were repeatedly + .o% it into the first mensine af 
ani tena: to the stage. Most of sh, composition. Mr. Koussevitzky 

sic of this first half of the got. up and walked to th 
program was essentially dramatic sGatioaka ta at “e ty podium, 
in thought. Also called to the stage conductor ~ er a ’ student 
was G. Wallace Woodworth, con- without ih vie not begin 
ductor of the Radcliffe Choral So- {9 our ase 
clety and the Harvard Glee Club, Allan t bo th ; 
which organizations had taken part oe ; : orchestra, ane 
oin its performance of Mr. Schu- + ° bheas paisa R sv time wach 
man’s music. ; 

There was no doubt a dramatic the various orchestral -sections 
Symbolism as musical balance ‘im- boat and forth over the mor e dif- 
plied in the conclusion with Bee=_) 0 Agena ys ry prevailing prac- 
thoven’s incomparable Symphony’ The Pre ot sa duct : 
of Liberty. The eerie premonitions) ,, é first violin a yon of cautioned 
of the schezo and the wildly vic- the double is hen ' vw together, 
torious finale brought conductor thin” an 4, see on rts down 
and orchestra salvos of applause. Mr. kK ponder y, bo dig it out. 

y got up again and 

K ouss evitzl walked to the front of the plat- 
a VY form, telling Allan to continue 

4 Stopping the orchestra “at every 

Gy h Ows Stu d ent single mistake—even if there were 
: hundreds.” | 

After forty-five minutes of this 


How LO Conduct musical geeing and hawing, Mr. 


Koussevitzky asked the student 
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conductor to take the orchestra terday forenoon heard Dr. Serge 


through the entire overture. 


'Koussevitzky, conductor of the 


While the orchestra played Mr. Boston Symphony Orchestra, coach 
Koussevitzky sat most of the time! 4 student conductor in the leading 
brushing his lips gently with the} of the school’s senior orchestra in 


tips of his fingers, occasionally Tchaikovsky's “Rome 


nodding his head and smiling.) overture. — : 


After the finale Mr. Koussevitzky 
made a short speech. | 





1 ligt” 
The student conductor was Allan 


Blank, 16 years old, who was called 


He told the students a per- on at the last moment to conduct 
former must so conduct himself jn place of the regular teacher-con- 
that the thousands of people guctor. Allan, who intends to go 
watching him “feel that he has @ to the Eastman School and make 
right upon the stage.” Then he music his profession, is a senior. 
waved a kiss to the orchestra, pe did not know he was to conduct 
touching both hands to his lips, yntil Dr. Koussevitzky came into 
and walked up the aisle toward the auditorium. 


the exit, the students yelling like 
hep-cats at a jam session. 


Dr. Koussevitzky, the last of the 


distinguished musicians and artists 


When asked what he thought of to appear at the school in the pres- 
the orchestra, Mr. Koussevitzky| ent semester as “guest teachers,’ 
said, “Fine. Fine.” Benjamin M.| sat in the front row, with a micro- 
Steigman, principal of the school, phone before him. Then, as Allan 
explained Mr. Koussevitzky did directed in the rehearsal perform- 


not mean it was fine “in a pro- 
fessional sense.” 


STUDENTS COACHED 


= oe 


1,200 Hear His Comments Over 
Microphone on Conducting 
of Allan Blank, 16 


a ee 


SOLO QUALITY IS ASKED 
High School of Music and Art 
Pupils Are Told to Keep 
Virtuoso Standards 





Twelve hundred pupils of the 
High School of Music and Art yes- 


ance, Dr. Koussevitzky interrupted 
whenever he wished to make a sug- 
gestion about dynamics, tempo, 
Tchaikovsky's meaning In a pas- 
sage, orany other point. By means 
of a public address system all the 
students in the auditorium heard 
the remarks that ordinarily would 
have carried only to the members 
of the orchestra. 

One of these comments was con- 


‘sidered particularly illuminating 
by the students. Dr. Koussevitzky | 


told the young musicians that each 
membere of an orchestra always 


must play exactly as if he alone 
were performing 
In a talk after the rehearsal Dr. 
_Koussevitzky stressed the respon- 
sibility of a nartist to his audience. 
The conductor promised to visit 
the school again and told his hear- 
ers that he proposed to devote ’the 
remainder of is career to work for 
the advancement of musical educa- 
tion in America. 
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Boston Symphony in New York 


By Oscar Thompson 
4-10-93 New York 


With three American composi- 
tions on his final program, Dr. 
Serge Koussevitzky has conducted 
the Boston Symphony in the last 
of the 10 concerts of its fifty- 
seventh season in New York. 

All things considered, there need 
be no hesitation in saying that in 
these 10 concertas the orchestra 
Maintained the highest level of 
playing that can be credited to any 
one of the four major symphonic 
bodies heard here in the 1942-43 
music year, the others being the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the NBC 
Symphony and the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, 

The Philadelphians also have 
been heard but 10 times in Carne- 
gie Hall—their usual number—but 
it is to be remembered that the 
NBC Symphony and the Phil- 
harmonic - Symphony have pre- 
sented many more programs, When 
the last-named has completed its 
regular subscription schedule. on 
April 18, its total, exclusive of the 


children’s concerts and special pro- 


grams, will have run to 98, involv- 


ing always three and frequently 


four concerts a week, 

The superiority of the Boston or- 
chestra’s playing has been pri- 
marily that of perfection of en- 
semble, Old arguments may per- 
sist as to the kind of tonal quality 
preferred ,by Dr, Koussevitzky, as 
compared to that sought and ob- 
tained by certain other conductors, 
notably Arturo Toscanini and Leo- 





teenie 
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cisely integerated whole, and in 
the opinion of this writer there is 
still an appreciable gap to be 
bridged before either Mr. Tosca- 
nini or Mr, Stokowski can be said 
to have under his beat an instru- 
ment so finished and so tempered 
as that which serves Koussevitzky. 
The Philadelphia ensemble is 
still a noteworthy one, but it has 
never played for Eugene Ormandy 
quite as sumptuously as it once 
Played for Mr, Stokowski. The 
Philharmonic-Symphony indispu- 
tably has lost ground since its peak 
days under Mr. Toscanini, and is 
at the moment a battleground of’ 
reorganization, though its person- 
nel undoubtedly is with a few ex- 
ceptions of the highest caliber. 
The Koussevitzky concerts in 
Carnegie Hall have been welcomed 
by the fastidious for the substance 
of their programs as well as for 
their adroitly knit and uncom- 
monly eloquent performances. For 
New York, novelties at the hands 
of the Bostonians have included 
the Martini First Symphony, the 
Harris Fifth, Copland’s “A Lincoln 
Portrait” and Schuman’s “A Free 
Song’”’—all composed in this coun- 
try and all but the first a native- 
born American, Each of these had 
qualities to justify the care lav- 
ished on their introduction, though 
critical reactions were various and 
not always flattering. Messrs. Har- 
ris, Copland and Schuman have 
much to thank Dr, Koussevitzky 
for, though whether—as is some- 


pold Stokowski. But at the mo- |times asserted by their less fortu- 


ment only the NBC Symphony is | 


within challenging distance of the 


Bostonians as a polished and pre- - 


nate brethren—he has been the 
“making of them” is for time to 
show. 


As in past seasons, Russian and 
































French music has figured exten- 
sively on Dr. Koussevitzky’s Car- 
negie Hall programs. There has 
been heavy emphasis on the sym- 
phonies of Shostakovitch, with per- 
formances of the Fifth, Sixth and 
Seventh of the series, The Fifth has 
had a persistent advocate in the 
Boston conductor, season after sea- 
son, and his popular success Avith 
it would seem to vindicate, at least 
for the time being, his enthusiasm 


for a work that has had, at best, 


a spotty reception from the critical. . 
the Austrians. 


fraternity. 


Mr. Toscanini’s first presentation 


of the Seventh, a summer adven- 
ture with the NBC Symphony, has 
remained in the memory as the 
most exciting of several experi- 
ences with much-discussed opus, 
but possibly because the interest 
of its colossal first-movement cre- 
scendo was found to decline with 
each subsequent performance, in- 
cluding those that Mr. Toscanini 
himself gave in the second week 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony’s 
season. The Sixth has attracted no 
such attention as either the Fifth 
or the Seventh. Even Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky’s devoted performances have 
scarcely kindled a real interest 
such as would promise for it a con- 
tinuing life with our audiences in 
America. 


Miaskovsky’s Symphony No. 21, 
which was among the Russian 
works played by the Bostonians in 
their visits to Manhattan. was a 
tour-de-force, as this orchestra 
achieved it, but the symphony 
might as well have been any other 
one of this composer’s long array, 
so far as the after impression is 


concerned. One recalls the per-} 


formance rather than the work. 


The little “Classical” of Prokofieff ? 
has been something of a specialty? 
with the Boston conductor and is/| 
always welcomed when he brings} | 
it back. Its briskly pointed return! | 
this season was no exception. For || 


Dr. Koussevitzky, there is always! 
Tchaikovsky among the Russians, | 
as there is always the lonely Finn, 
Sibelius; and of course Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schumann and 
Brahms among the Germans and 


One does not always agree with} 
Dr. Koussevitzky’s way of playing 
the romantics — his Schumann 
“Spring” Symphony this season 
Was a marvel of technical expert- 
ness, but more than a little brittle 
in sound; everything was there but 
the “romantic aura.” But when he 
turns to such music as the Vaughan 
Williams Fantasy on a Theme of 
Thomas Tallis and makes such 
splendor of its string sonorities as 
he did at one of the concerts re- 
cently past, all reservations are 
swept away. The finesse and the 
Clarity, the style and the glow of 
his achievement of a French pro- 
gram that included Milhaud’s “Le 
Cortege Funeébre,”’ Debussy’s “La 
Demoiselle Elue,”’ and Ravel’s 
“Schehérazade” and second “Daph- 
nis et Chloé” Suite were charac- 
teristically his own. And the surg- 
ing, throbbing, impassioned play- 
ing of Rachmaninoff’s “Isle of the 
Dead,” given in memtry of the 
great Russian composer, pianist, 
and conductor, was of a tragic ap- 
peal not often experienced in the 
abodes of symphony, 


SANDERS THEATRE ~ 
Symphony Chamber. 
Orchestra i 

In quality of music and in per- 
formance, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s second program. of 
music in smaller forms, given at 
Sanders Theatre yesterday after- 
noon, was one of the pleasantest 


concerts imaginable. Bernard Zig- 
hera conducted a chamber orchestra 
of first-desk and other members of 
the Boston Symphony, and the pro- 
gram ranged from Casella’s ‘ar- 
rangement of a Toccata, Bourree 
and Giga by Scarlatti to the first 
“Pyulecinella” Suite of Stravinsky. 
With the exception of Schubert’s 
lovely little Fifth Symphony, every 
composition was in a tricky, mod- 
ern orchestral idiom, even if the 
basic material of the Scarlatti- 
Casella music and the “Pulcinella’ 
derived originally from the 18th 
Century. ‘The Casella has, in fact, 
a lapidary style of orchestration 
not ‘too far removed from Ravel 
of “La Tombeau de Couperin.’ 
From first to last, the quality of 
performance was superb. Even on 
a day hot end very humid the little 
body of strings coula muster a tone 
rich, cohesive and full of color. Mr. 
Valkenier’s playing of the horn solo 
in- Ravel's “Pavane for a Dead In- 


p.m, and at the New" Englan 
Mutual Hall, Boston, on Monday 
evening, August 2. Pe ae a tie 

Bernstein has been a musical 
scholar since early childhood. 
In his general education, too, he 
was always a brilliant student, 
having graduated from the Mish- 
kan Tefila Hebrew School, Bos- 
ton Latin School, Harvard Col- 
lege and the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia. He has just 
completed his own symphony; 
“Jeremiah,’’ which has been at- 
cepted by Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, who will conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
this work next season. 

Fritz) Rheiner, conductor of 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra, has invited Bernstein as 
guest conductor next fall, when 
he will conduct his own compo- 
sition. 

Leonard is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Bernstein of Sha- 
ron. The senior Bernstein is well 
known in Boston, having con- 
ducted the Samuel Bernstein 
Hair Company for many years. 
He is affiliated with Temple 
Mishkan Tefila and with numer- 
ous civic philanthropic’ and re- 
ligious organizations jin Boston 
and Sharon, 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


fanta,” the cadenzas of Messrs. Be- 
detti and Theodorcwicz in Ibert’s 
Capriccio were beautifully done 
and elsewhere there were many 


virtuoso touches tgat were a Cr it 
to all concerned. @ em 
Mr. Zighcra’s cofrductIhg— wee re- 


membered from the days of his Zig- 
hera Chamber Orchestra—leans to 
delicacy and precision. His beat 
was firm, his intentions clear, and 
as a result there seemed to .be com- 


plete rapport’ between im and the 

In short, this in Ad program 
for warm weather, one substantial 
enough vet certainly far from super- 
ficial. with consistent interest and 
notable variety of style and char- 


acter.—C. W. D; 


orchestra. 


Bernstein 
Will Lead 
Symphony 


Local Young Man to Con- 
duct Twice—Has Writ- 
ten a Symphony 


pes ernst@in, well- 
known pianist, teacher, composer 
and conductor, will conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at 
the Sanders Theater, Cambridge. 
on Sunday, August 1, at 4:30 


With a more diversified programme 
and with Sanders, Theatre itself dis- 
tinctly more endurable (if not exactly 
cool), the second Cambridge concert of 
the Boston Symphony’s new “chamber” 
series yesterday afternoon was a some- 
what pleasanter, if less impressive, oc- 
casion than its predecessor of the week 
before. This time Alfred Zighera, the 
orchestra’s first harpist, was the con- 
ductor, and he gave his listeners both 
old and newer pieces suitable for per- 
formance by a score or so of players. 


Beginning was made with three de- 
lightful Scarlatti numbers, a Tocatta, 
Bourree, and Gigue, as most adroitly 
orchestrated by Casella. In retrospect 
one might compare the Italian’s devout 
approach with the glaringly unsym- 
pathetic treatment accorded by Stravin- 
sky to the music of Pergolesi in his 
ballet, ‘‘Pulcinella,’’ the first Suite from. 
which concluded the concert, An 
apologist for Stravinsky might report 
that there is a vast difference between 
a transcription and a paraphrase, but 
in general the statement just made 
holds good, Stravinsky’s attitude 


toward most music vgrges o per- 
verse. o. 2 ( - “3 
Immediatefy after e artatti e 


Schubert’s early and: wholly 18th cen-' 
tury Fifth Symphony. Whatever its in- 
fluences, the work is __intrinsically 
charming and is much (pHegiteted here- 
abouts. Yesterday’s pd rformance was 
marked by neatness ansq despatch. Mr. 
‘ighera is happ-er in» moderfii music. 
‘or the rest there Was }pavel’s 4% 

pour une Infante defutte%, 

the little orchestra wai me 

duce great richness of>.° | 

amusing, if over-long Cm 

facile but superficial ‘tb 

eramme will be repeat ¢d. 

land Mutual Hall this «3veni 


* — 





Concert Led 
By B ernstein 


And Zighera 


Old and new combined in the 
third program of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s chamber series 
given Sunday afternoon. Sanders 
Theater in Cambridge, by reason 
of its affiliation with Harvard 
University, seemed even moreé ap- 


propriate than usual as the place 
in which both the respect for older 
centuries of art and the desire to 
find the art of tomorrow should 
manifest themselves. ¥® « ga 

The first part of the program 
‘was in charge of Alfred Zighera, 
director of the Boston Society of 
‘Ancient Instruments. The Society 
was assisted by Putman Aldrich at 
the harpsichord. The program in- 
cluded “La Sultane” by Couperin, 
“Fantasia upon one note” by Pur- 


cell, Fantasia by Orlando Gibbons, 


Sonata in C major by Handel, and 
Dances edited by Tilman Susato. 

To approach this music in a su- 
perior manner or to dismiss it as 
untutored or quaint would be to 
miss the high degree of intellectua!- 
ity displayed in the contrapuntal 
lines of Couperin, Purcell, and 
Gibbons, and the harmonic in- 


genuity of Purcellg “Fanta pon 
one note.” Pp ¢ 

The acme of performance came 
in Handel’s Sonata in C major for 
viola da gamba and harpsichord, 
which in its apt shading and mas- 
terly co-ordination testified to two 
expert performers. 

It was fortunate for Leonard 
Bernstéin’s reputation as a con- 
ductor that he concluded the sec- 
ond half of the program (which 
was under his direction) with the 
solid and trustworthy Brahms 
Serenade No. 2 for small orchestra, 
Op. 16. For the Concerto in E flat 
for Chamber Orchestra (“Dum- 
barton Oaks’’) by Stravinsky, diffi- 
cult to play and conduct, lacked 
that confidence and freedom of ex- 
ecution necessary to a responsive 
interpretation, while the Suite 
from “The Wind Remains,” by 
Paul Bowles, was of such trifling 
musical worth that both conductor 
and composer were in danger of 


being dismissed with a hearty 
laugh. Much was forgiven, how- 
ever, by Mr. Bernstein’s fiery and 
assured leadership in the Brahms. 
Nor could the Serenade have had 
a better chance for impressing one 
with its symphonic sweep and 
harmonic fullness, after the spas- 
modic effect of the Bowles Suite. 


Symphony Chamber 
Orchestra 


For sheer enjoyment it would 
be difficult to surpass the program 
of music for chamber orchestra 


combinations which the Boston 
Symphony put on at Sanders Thea- 
tre yesterday afternoon. In music 
both old and new, the sympathetic 
listener could study contrasts, ex- 
perience beauty of several sorts 
and generally enjoy himself. 

The first half of the program was 
taken up with old music performed 
by the members of the Boston Soci- 
ety of Ancient Instruments (Paul 
Fedorovsky, descant viol; Albert 
Bernard, treble viol; Alfred Zighe- 
ra. viola da gamba, and director 
of the Society; Gaston Dufresne, 
violone: Putnam Aldrich, .aps!- 
chord). &- ca 

SymmetriC#l beauty ‘ana 
of outlook are the striking charac- 
teristics today in the old pieces of 
Couperin, Purcell, Gibbons and 
Handel which the _ society per- 
formed. And they were executed 
with suavity and old-world charm, 
much in contrast to the performance 
of the nervous music of today. 

Leonard Bernstein, young Boston 
conductor, took over the second half 
of the program offering the dry, 
cackling “Dumbarton Oaks” Con- 
certo for Chamber Orchestra of 
Stravinsky, the first Boston per- 


formance of Paul Bowles’ incidental! 
music for “The Wind Remains’ and 
finally Brahms’ Serenade No. 2 for 
Small Orchestra, Op. 16. 

Paul Bowles’ “The Wind Remains’, 
called a musical play, is based on 
a work of Federico Garcia Lorca, 
the late Spanish Loyalist poet. The 
Suite which Mr. Bowles has as- 
sembled is composed of seven short 
pieces, each suggesting an episode 
in the play. Some of it is imagina- 
tive music—‘‘Love Music”, for in- 
stance. On the other hand, some of 
the pieces are fitful and obscure 
musically. 

Under Mr. Bernstein, the solo 
players and other members of the 
Boston. Symphony played these 
three pleces with a good deal of 
spirit. Although the music occa- 
sionally got out of hand, things gen- 
erally went very well indeed. The 
program will be repeated tonight at 
New England Mutual Hall.—J. W. R. 


Directed By 


Mr. Laurent 


Fine ensemble playing char- 
acterized the fourth concert given 
by leading players of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on Sunday 
afternoon Sanders ‘Theater, 


in» | 
Cambridge. >. G-4 3 
The program, ‘under he direc- 


tion of George Laurent, first flut- 
ist of the Boston Symphony, in- 
cluded the Quartet, K. 285, by 
Mozart: Three Pieces for flute, 
clarinet. and bassoon, by Piston, 
Serenade by Roussel, and Bee- 
thoven’s Septet in E flat major, op. 
20, ne x 

Each pide @was individual in 
form. scoring, mood and style, and 
especially representative of its 
composer. It would certainly be 
difficult to find more of bee- 
thoven’s characteristics in one 
place than in the »septet. the 
srandiose, symphonic opening; the 
coda to the theme and variations, 
containing the theme in the minor 
with sforzando and pianissimo al- 
ternations: the opening horn blast 
of the scherzo. and the slow and 
dotted march theme which intro- 

es the final presto. And these 

all only the more discernible 
reatures of a work which contains 
‘n itself an almost complete study 
of Beethoven in miniature. 

The Three Pieces by Piston 
foyeq well in their good company. 
An amazingly rich sonority came 
from these three small instruments, 
‘indicating judicious scoring. The 
adjustment between individual line 
ond vertical sound was complete, 
with no audible sacrifice by either. 
The passionate, almost painful lyr- 
‘cism and dissonance in the second 
niece, Lento, and the | 
Site cadenza in the thir 
Presto, testified warmiy tor 
musical feeling in :‘modern music. 

Compared with Pistons | 
Pieces. Roussel’s Serenade sou! 

9 little antique. His mus! 
closely allied to French Imp. 
sionism. and more specificall 
Ravel. Here is found the more fro- 
mantie combination of instruments 
—fiute, violin, viola, cello, and 
harp—the lush chords, unique or- 
chestral devices. Here is harmory 
which has familiar sounds, and 
melodies that surge with Mahicr. 


Mozart’s Quartet for flute, violin, 
viola, and cello is an early work. 
Its form is simple. Both viola and 
cello, and often violin, have ac- 
companiment parts to the flute. 
But even these mere accompani-~ 
ment roles can be exalted by supe- 
rior players, and surely the plain 


pizzieato background of the Adagio 
was made into a blended network 


of tones, 

The performance was one of 
artistic triumph for all, and par- 
ticularly Mr, Laurent, 


FOURTH SERIES 
BY SYMPHONY 


Concert Given at Sanders 
Theatre 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


The fourth of the series of concerts 
“py the principals and other players of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra” at 
Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, yesterday 
afternoon, enlisted only these same 
principals and was confined to chamber 
music. With a programme prepared by 
George Laurent, it closely resembled the 
Sunday afternoon concerts of the now 
disbanded Boston Flute Players’ Club, 
Most, ‘if not all the numbers, had been! 
heard here under those auspices. 

There was a part for flute, and hence 
for Mr. Laurent, in three of the four 
items: Mozart's Quartet for flute and 
strings, K. 285; Walter Piston’s three 
pieces for flute, clarinet and bassoon, 
and Roussel’s Serenade, Opus 30, for 
flute, violin, viola, ‘cello and harp. 
These three compositions solved in vari- 
ous ways the dual problem of sound and 
song. There was certainly more of the 
former than of the latter in Mr, Pis- 
ton’s work, which interested chiefly as 
a study in_- sonorities. These were 
handled with the composer’s familiar 
mastery. Of the three divisions, the 
final Allegro seemed the most satisfac- 
tory all around. The composer, who 
was present, was oblig to bow his 
aoknowledgements. Qe« 4- q | 
The flute blends 1@ss lL? etrings 
than does the clarinet, Oboe or?’bas- 
soon. In the first movement of Mozart’s 
Quartet that instrument stands out like 
the proverbial sore thumb, but the 
Adagio, in which it is accompanied by 
pizzicato chords of the violin, viola and 
‘cello, is delightful and by the very na- 
ture of the form the combination works 
hetter in the Rondo than in t more 
argumentative first movement. bod 
In Roussel’s Serenade a bette ce 
is struck between the purely musical 
and the sonorous elements. Roussel’é 
melodic inspiration was not too copious, 
but the Serenade is one of his more 
genial efforts. 
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_-For a tinal and satistying’ conclusion - 
there came the one completely succese- phony players turned out this mu- 


hony players turned out tis wtaation, SANDERS THEATRE 
ful composition of the aftern r sic with: lively fancy. Spirited ap- strings and wind instru- 
thoven's. early Septet, "g afece on od plause from a fair-minded audience which g 


ments are all too often playing Symphony Chamber Conce rt 
ar ate Tenetinteme: Ue eee deavaeue’ tes Fe earl bere simultaneously, is less forgivable. Summer is nearing its end, one “che 
not often encountered. . " ; ncerts 
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who the performers were it is hardly 
necessary to add that this and every 
/number was played to a T. The pro- 
| gramme will be repeated this evening 
,at New<England Mutual Hall. 


Symphony Chamber Concert 


Two classicists brac {% a pair 
of ‘moderns in the program of 
chamber music for wind and string 
instruments which members of the 
Boston Symphony played at San- 
ders Theatre yesterday afternoon. 
Georges Laurent, solo flute of the 
Orchestra, supervised the program. 

Mozart, Piston, Roussel and 
Beethoven (in that order) presented 
a nice set of contrasts in style and 
period. But they made delectable 
Summer listening because of their 
single similarity: each in its own 
temperament benefited by the light 
touch—that rare thing so often the 
touch of greatness, too. | 
Mozart was never more ingra- 
tiating than in the Quartet in D ma- 
jor (K.285) for flute and strings, 
unless in the Quartet in A major 
for the same combination. Both 
sparkle with sheer wit and felici- 
tous turn of phrase. Take it from 
one who has played, but never 
heard the D major in performance: 
Messrs. Laurent, Burgin, Lefranc 
and Bedetti realized the ideal. 
‘Walter Piston put his dry and 
crackling humors to work in what 
he calls “Three Pieces.” Written for 
flute, clarinet and bassoon, they 
sort of cackle along like disgruntled 
hens. But they are a lot of sport. 
Not all of Roussel’s Serenade, Op. 
30, for flute, string trio and harp is 
essentially frivolous; nor, for that 
matter, is all of any of these four 
works completely light in tone. The 
Roussel has moments of limpid 

beauty and certain purple patches. 
But its Gallic urbanity cannat es- 
cape the listener, o @« “3 
The program ose? j ting 
fashion with Beethoven’s exhuber- 
ant Septet, Op. 20, for clarinet, horn, 
bassoon, string trio and bass. This 
was Beethoven's concession to the 
musical conventions of his time. It is 
direct and charming music, bursting’ 
with bright tunes and the spirit of 
fun. Only briefly, in the two final 
sections, is the work at all clouded. 
But these are passing references. 
Everybody, including a benevolent 
weather man; must have been in 
the right frame of mind for yester- 
day's concert. The ~ Boston Sym- 


plause when played yesterday af- 
ternoon by Boston Symphony play- 
ers at Sanders Theater in Cam- 
bridge. Performed by the Burgin 
String Quartet, assisted by Jesus 
Maria Sanroma at the piano, the 
quintet presented a much less 
formidable bombast than the name 
“Shostakovitch” conjures up. 
Stripped of sheer volume and 
length, his music is decidedly less 
Original than most modern com- 
posers’, Harmonic clichés abound. 
And even the popular Scherzo, the 
second section bears close resem- 
blance to cinema music for a pur- 
suit through Siberia. But not all is 


bad. Witness the rousing melody 
of the first section of the Scherzo, 


and the modal _lyricis in the¢ 
Fugue. ¥ ~a%. y 3 noma 
Edgar Curtis, wh irecte 


program, treated “A _ Siegfried 
Idyl” with much more delicacy 
than is customary. Aided in his 
interpretation by a chamber or- 
chestra, he procured tremulous 
nuances of tone and tempo which 
suited the music’s pastoral quality. 
Mr. Curtis proved that to inject 
into all of Wagner’s music the 
oppressive emotion of the ‘“Lie- 
bestod” is too limited an attitude. 

His conducting here and in the 
“Water Music” by Handel was ex- 
cellent, except for a persistently 
time-beating right hand, which 
became distracting in rapid pas- 
sages, 

The Symphony in B-flat major 
(opus 10, no. 2) by Joseph Haydn 
is attributed by many musicologists 
to his less known brother Michael. 
The problem of authorship is al- 
ways interesting, and especially 
so when the music contains fea- 
tures which depart from the char- 
acteristic in the composer’s style. 
To be sure, its brevity, simple 
forms, and lack of contrapuntal 
development mark it for an early 
symphony (thus corroborating to 
some extent the opus number 
which is not certain), . 


Symphony Chamber Concerts 


CG. Wallace Woodworth, conductor 
of the Boston Symphony's fifth pair 
of concerts of music in the smaller 
forms. has gone back. to the classic 


‘masters for his program. He has 


delved among the works of Bach, 
Haydn and Mozart and produced 
two which are fondly considered fa- 


vorites, three which G i unfa- 
miliar. of - 
The c&fcer™ “segin—the first at 


Sanders Theatre yesterday after- 
noon, the second at New England 
Mutual Hall this evening—with 
Bach’s Third Brandenburg Concerto 
for Strings, played by the combina- 
tioh of instruments which Bach 
probably hadvin mind. According 
to that wise and practical musicolo- 
gist Donald Tovey, 11 instruments— 
three each of violins, violas and 
cellos, plus bass and harpsichord— 
were about right. .And that is the 
combination wich Woodworth 
uses. | 

The _ effect extraordinary. 
Rhythms, althodgh more delicately 
adjusted, are more‘clearly followed. 
The harmonic mass has transparency 
in place of a lugubrious richness. 
Bach sounds the way one feels Bach 
ought to, sound, although there Is 
no real criterion for such a judg- 
ment. 

From the brighiness of the 
Brandenburg Concerto, Mr. Wood- 
worth went to the solemn grandeur 
of the Prelude to Bach’s Canta- 
ta No. 21. “Ich hatte viel Bekummer- 
nis,” and on to Mozart's effervescent 
“Fine Kleine Nachtmusik” Sere- 
nade. 

After the interval, Margaret Codd 
‘Goldovsky sang in good style and 
Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society assisted in the performance 
of Mozart’s Cantata (K. 108), *Re- 
gina Coeli,’ a baffling work of 
genius, for its depth and beauty 
would never reveal .that its author 
was only 15 at its composition. Mrs. 
Goldovsky sang in ood style and 
with tonal warmth, although she 
was often overpalanced by the or- 
chestra. | : 

‘ The program closed with a recent- 
ly discovered Symphony of Haydn, 
No. 80 in D Minor. It is a witty 
little piece, actually a chamber sym- 
phony having many 2a good barrel 
organ tune.—(J. W. R.) 


repetition tonight at New England 
Mutual Hall will end the series. 

Mr. Burgin led 26 string players 
in Schoenberg’s “Transfigured 
Night,” the Largo mesto from K. 
P. E. Bach’s Concerto No. 3, with 
Jean Bedetti as cello soloist, and 
the A minor Quartet, Op. 132, of 
Beethoven. Had the printed music 
of Shostakovich’s Two Pieces for 
String Octet, Op. 11, arrived in 
time, that music would have begun 
the program. It did not, so they 
were omitted. 

Musicians and concert-goers have 
felt that the last quartets and 
piano sonatas of Beethoven strove to 
say more than their medium could 
express. Felix Weingartner orch- 
estrated the “Hammerklavier” Son- 
ata; the Grosse Fuge has been done 
by massed instruments, and certain 
of the quartets have been performed 


with several. strin takj ch 
voice. y- O- 
Orchestrating ch r_ @music ” is 


one thing, but playing q®artets by 
multiple strings has much to 
recommend it. Additional volume 
is possible, and the implied breadth 
of Beethoven’s thought is given 
more scope, Dimitri Mitropoulos 
carried off the C-sharp munor 
Quartet, Op. 131, successfully, and 
in the main, the A minor Quartet 
sounded full and rich without 
seeming inflated. Yet the adagio 
did not respond to this treatment so 
well as the faster movements, and 
gave the impression of being pre- 
tentious. 

Mr. Bedetti accomplished some 
marvelous cello playing in the love- 
ly music of Johann Bach’s most 
famous son, with a tone of in- 
describable richness, color and in- 
tensity. Under Mr. Burgin’s excel- 
lent guidance, the orchestra played 
beautifully apart from a few 
moments of less than absolute 
unanimitv.—C. W. D. 
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String Group 
Plays Under 


Burgin Baton 


The final Cambridge concert of 
the summer chamber music series 
by members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given in San- 
ders Theater yesterday afternoon 
under the direction of Richard 
Burgin. Using only string players, 
the program included “Verklarte 
Nacht,” by Schonberg; the String 
Quartet in A minor, opus 132, by 
Beethoven, and the Largo maestro 
movement from the Concerto num- 
ber. 3 by C, P. E. Bach. 


Jean Bedetti was the soloist. 
While his part did not offer him 
virtuoso opportunities, it did de- 
mand many gradations of tone. It 
is a bit unusual for an artist to 
elect the unspectacular, but Mr. 
Bedetti’s choice did not cater to 
the cynical opinion that audiences 
value technique above musician- 
ship, Never was his tone more con- 
trolled, never was there more ex- 
pression within each individual 
note; while the audience no doubt 
gained a new appreciation of Mr. 
Bedetti, of the cello,and of, the 


simple word, melody? (nee 
“Verklarte Nacht” by Schonberg, 


although composed under the 
shadow of Wagner, is not a trifling 


imitation of him S* 39 r¥ 3 
It was a pity tépl eethoVen’'s 


String Quartet, opus 132, with 
String orchestra. Beethoven as an 
architect is never more ingenious 
than in this quartet, and any tam- 
pering by way of scoring could 
only result unfavorably. 

Mr, Burgin conducted with his 
usual candor and straightforward- 
ness, bringing to a successful close 
one of the most ambitious and re- 
‘warding series of concerts that 


summer audiences hereabouts have. 


had opportunity to attend. 


The program will be repeated 


tonight in New England Mutua! 
Hall. 


CLOSE SERIES 
OF CONCERTS 


Symphony Players Repeat 
Pleasing Programme 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


With a repetition at New England 
Mutual Hall this evening of the pro- 
gramme heard at Sanders Theatre yew- 
terday afternoon, the Symphony Or- 
chestra’s new series of concerts ‘‘by 
the principals and other players” will 
come to a close. Taken as a whole, 
these seven pairs of concerts have been 
decidedly rewarding. If some merely 
served to fill agreeably the passing mo- 
ment, others were truly memorable and 
furniehed more satisfaction even than 
many a concert by the full orchestra. 
On the conducting side the doors were 
thrown open to promising talent but, 
for the most part, the leaders were men 
of both skill and experience. 

In the latter class falls, of course, 
Richard Burgin, who conducted yester- 
day afternoon a group of some 2 
strings in Schoenberg’s transcription of 
his early sextet, ‘‘Verklaerte Nacht’; 
the Largo mesto from C. P. E. Bach’s 
Concerto for cello and strings, with 
Jean Bedetti as soloist, and in an ar- 
rangement for string orchestra, pre- 
sumably Mr. Burgin’s own, of Beetho- 
ven’s’ Strin Quartet in A. minor, 
Opus 132, aie “CL 3 ors 

Of his wR 8g: isf capacity 
at the Symphony Concerts it seems to 
be always possible to say of Mr. Burgin 
that as conductor he steadily grows in 
stature. Yesterday again the same ob- 
servation might well be made. In 
Schoenberg’s ‘‘Transfigured Night’? he 
displayed a passionate intensity of 
which one would hardly have believed 
him capable, and his colleagues re- 
sponded with a performance that quite 
literally held the audience spellbound. 
Other qualities were demanded by the 
younger Bach's gravely beautiful slow 
movement and by the great music of 
Beethoven, and in neither case was Mr. 
Burgin found wanting. 

It would be an interesting trick of 
fate if ‘‘Verklaerte Nacht,” with its 
extensive leanings on the Wagner of 
“Tristan,” on Mahler and, in less de- 
gree, on Strauss, should prove the most 
enduring of Schoenberg’s works. To 
date it is the only one that haps really 
achieved currency in the concert hall. 
Once more the music of C. P. E. Bach. 


nobly played in this mstance by Mr. 
Bedetti and the others, seemed prophetic 
not so much of the later 18th century 
as of the 19th. It was a bold act to 
wrest this deepest, most profound of 
the Beethoven Quartets from its original 
frame but, as the performance proved, 


an almost wholly succeseful one. And 


opportunities to hear this marvelous 
music in any guise are none _ too 
frequent. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 
Summer Symphony 


The principa. players and other members 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra gave 
the seventh and final concert of the sum- 
mer season in Sanders theater yesterday 
afternoon Richard Burgin conducting. Jean 
Bedetti, cellist, was soloist. The program 
was as follows: 

Verklaerte Nacht, string sextet 
ia ae in Mp "AoW oth ch 4, 08d 0-05 0.6 0. cee 
Largo mesto from the 

CONCOPL® NO. BoeiccsciencG. FB... BO. Bach 
String quartet in A minor, 

Op. 132 ptteeeeeeseeeeeeees Beethoven 

The unique enterprise known in 
the vernacular as the “seersucker 
Symphonies” came to an end yester- 
day afternoon in a mood of gloomy 
distinction. It was a beautiful pro- 
gram, of course, and it was beauti- 
performed under Mr. Durgin’s 
fine direction, but it was un- 
relievedly serious. 

This is not to damn it by any 
means. On the contrary, you would 
be hard put to devise a meatier, 
more provocative program, and one 
more generous with. music of great 
ncbility and sustaining power. You 
must go more than half way, though, 


to reap Sn rewards. the progra 
ere i BP Tr Madeeetd 
Not thé ] Lp = spe 


of the program was the astonishing 
contemporariness of the A minor 
quartet of Beethoven when juxta- 
posed with Schoenberg’s “Transfig- 
ured Night.” The A minor quartet 
is certainly the most recalcitrant of 
al! the “last” quartets. In point of 
fact its abstruseness, which stag- 
gered Beethoven’s contemporaries, 
helped give the last set its reputa- 
tion. 

Even today it is by no means 
wholly grasped at first or even 10th 
contact. And when performed, as 
it was yesterday, by a string orches- 
tra of 27 men. its sonorities, its 
myriad rhythmic subtleties and its 
“modern” harmonic flavor actually 
seems to date the romantic orgy of 
“Verklaerte Nacht.” This is espe- 
cially true of the allegro appassion- 
ata section of the finale, which is 
clothed in a romantic idiom far in 
advance ot the Schoenberg effusion. 
Truth to tell, not all of it lends itself 
to the large string band, but it was 
done in so dignified and so intense 
a Manner yesterday as to make the 
less tractable parts a minor matter. 


Of particular note yesterday (as 
it will be tonight when the concert 
is repeated in the New England Mu- 
tuai hall) was the superb perform- 
ance by Jean Bedetti of the slow 
movement from C. P. E. Bach. Mr. 
Bedetti outdid himself in the pro- 
duction of a magnificent tone, 


achieving at the same time an ex- 


traordinary legato. His perform- 
ance was—and ‘s definitely some- 
thing to hear. 





THE SEERSUCKER © 
SYMPHONIES 


THE NEWS OF THE WORLD 
OF MUSIC 


BY WARREN STOREY SMITH 


T was unfortunate that the ° ‘seersucker symphonies,” as a witty colleague 


dubbed the B. S. O.’s latest venture, should have been launched on the 
hottest Sunday in more than a month of them. With heat and humidity at 
reasonable summer levels, Harvard’s Sanders Theatre should prove a cool 
retreat. Last Sunday it resembled an oven. When Boris Goldovsky con- 
cluded his performance of the solo part of Mozart’s rare G major Piano 
Concerto his face glistened and not only from enthusiasm. 

From time to time small segments of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
have broken off and functioned independently. One need only mention 
the Kneisel Quartet and the Longy Club, of wind instruments, as typical 
and also famous examples. There have been other string quartets besides 
the Kneisel. The concerts of the Flute Players’ Club have drawn largely 
on Symphony men, as have those of the Boston Society of Early Music; 
while Symphony players have beep grouped in various chamber orchestras, 
the latest of which was the Zighera Orchestra that gave successful Jordan 
Hall concerts for three or four seasons but was not assembled in the one 


just ended. 9 te 25- Y3 


What sets the new series of seven ow concerts apart from any of 
the above is the fact that it is sponsored by the orchestra itself and that 
it covers the fields of chamber orchestra, of choral music, of ancient music 
and its instruments, and of chamber music for both strings and winds. 
Probably for the first time all the principals (the “first desk” men, as they 
are commonly known) have been gathered together for one set of what 
may be called intimate concerts. Last Sunday’s programme listed 16 of 
them. The soloists, exclusive of Margaret Codd Goldovsky, soprano, and 
Boris Goldovsky, piano, who have already made their respective appear- 
ances, will be that indispensable pianist, Jesus Maria Sanroma, and the able 
harpsichordist, Putnam Aldrich. 


The assisting groups are listed as the Boston Society vf Ancient Instru- 
ments, the Boston Flute Players Club and the Burgin String Quartet, 
together with members of the Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society. With no less than six conductors, Boris Goldovsky, Bernard 
Zighera, Leonard Bernstein, G. Wallace Woodworth, Edgar Curtis and 
Richard Burgin, this is indeed an ambitious project. It bears some relation 
to the activities at Tanglewood and quite obviously owes its existence. to 
the fact that the Berkshire school and its incidental programmes have 
become a war casualty. 


SMALL ORCHESTRA’S WORTH 


A small orchéstra is not necessarily an ‘unsatisfactory substitute tors a 
large one. It all depends on what the composer had in mind. If we go back 
to the days of Haydn and Mozart, not to mention Bach and Handel, we 
find that the orchestra meant something quite different from what that 
word connotes today. Therefore, when we hear a Handel or a Bach con- 
certo grosso, a Mozart piano concerto or even a Mozart or Haydn sym- 
phony played with a full string complement of one of our great contem- 
porary orchestras, we hear sounds and effects that the composer did not 
have in mind and that he might even disown if he could hear them. 


Dr. Koussevitzky and other conductors will frequently reduce the body 
of strings for some of these elder works, but such moderate curtailment 
does not always accomplish the desired end. In the case of a concerto grosso 
che little group of soloists is still overwhelmed by the remainder of the or- 
chestra. In a Mozart or Haydn score many an exquisite bit for the wind 
instruments get lost in the shuffle. 


Orchestral richness and sonority are very fine in their way and most 
of us would be greatly distressed if we were to be permanently deprived 
of them. Nevertheless, it is very good for us to dispense with these luxuries 
once in a while and try to cultivate finer perceptions. The “‘seersucker syni- 
phonies” afford that chance. | 


ECONOMICS A FACTOR 


The serious economic situation that obtained during and immediately 
after the last war turned the minds of composers toward the chamber 
orchestra. Great symphonies were not always obtainable. As a matter 
of fact, the trend in that direction had already begun as a natural and 
inevitable reaction to the orchestral megalomania which found expression 
first in certain works of. Berlioz and Wagner and then in the later Strauss 
tone poems, in some of the symphonies of Mahler, in Schoenberg’s “Gur- 
relieder,” in Strauss’ “Salome” and “Elektra” and in Stravinsky’s “Rite of 
Spring,” which calls for eight horns and for woodwinds in fives. Mahler 
and Strauss, two of the most extreme examples of the other tendency, were 
among the first to react against it, the former in his song cycles with 
orchestra, the latter in his incidental music to Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme” and in the exquisite opera, ‘“‘Ariadne on Axos,” which was 
originally part of the same musico-theatrical project. 


The programme which Bernard Zighera will present at Sanders Theatre 
this afternoon and at New England Mutual Hall tomorrow evening well 
illustrates the several points that have just been made, and like all the 
others it runs to unfamiliar music. On it stands Schubert’s little Symphony 
in B-flat major, No. 5, scored, like Mozart’s G minor, for an orchestra 
without trumpets or drums. 


This delightful product of the composer’s 20th year, last heard here 


‘at. the concerts which marked the centennary of his death in 1928, is very 
‘much in the style and manner of Haydn and Mozart. A chamber orchestra 


should suit it well. It will be equally appropriate for the other numbers: the 
Scarlatti-Casella Toccata, Bourree and Giga; Ravel’s “Pavane pour une 
Infante defunte’’; Ibert’s Capriccio; and the First Suite from Stravirsky’s 
ballet, ““Pulcinella,” after Pergolesi. 


THE CONCERTS ‘i 


The concerts of next Sunday afternoon and the following evening fall. 
‘nto two parts, the first of which will be given over to the Boston Society 
of Ancient Instruments, and the second, directed by Leonard Bérnstein, to 
compositions by Milhaud, Bowles and Stravinsky. 
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